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FOREWORD 


The  insurance  and  assistance  programs  established  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  related  laws  are  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  national  economy 
and  reflect  variations  in  the  economic  status  of  the  American  people.  To  the 
extent  that  persons  and  risks  are  covered  and  funds  are  available,  these 
programs  cushion  the  shock  of  declines  in  earnings  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities, lessening  the  impact  on  the  labor  force,  on  aged  and  otherwise 
handicapped  persons,  and  on  young  children. 

During  the  war  years,  while  unemployment  was  below  what  had  been  con- 
sidered an  irreducible  minimum  and  while  earnings  and  other  income  were  at 
record  highs,  the  programs  for  which  data  are  presented  in  this  Yearbook 
provided  a  relatively  unimportant  part  of  income  payments,  despite  their 
significance  to  the  persons  and  families  for  whom  they  constituted  a  major 
or  sole  resource.  In  1945,  claims  for  unemployment,  retirement,  and  survivor 
benefits  and  applications  for  public  assistance  dramatically  recorded  the 
economic  and  social  effects  of  reconversion  to  peacetime  activities.  Even 
before  V-day  it  was  evident  that  some  aged  and  other  marginal  workers 
experienced  increasing  difficulty  in  finding  or  holding  jobs.  With  demobil- 
ization of  the  armed  forces,  many  persons  lost  the  Government  allowances 
they  had  received  as  dependents  of  a  serviceman — a  resource  that  had  made 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  claim  public  assistance.  In  the  transition  to  peace, 
the  social  security  programs  have  begun  to  serve  a  major  function  in  aiding 
insured  workers  and  their  families  to  readjust  to  the  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  labor  market  that  reconversion  entails  and  in  providing  assistance  to 
needy  persons  whose  resources  have  vanished. 

I.  S.  Falk,  Chairman, 
Yearbook  Advisory  Committee. 
July  1946. 


Under  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  which  went  into 
effect  July  16,  1946,  the  three-member  Social  Security  Board  and  the 
U.  S.  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  were  abolished  and  their 
functions  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  to  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator.  The  plan  also  transferred  to  the  Agency  all 
functions  of  the  Children's  Bureau — except  those  relating  to  child  labor — 
from  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

As  of  that  date,  the  Social  Security  Administration  was  established 
as  one  of  four  main  branches  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  admin- 
ister Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  unemployment  insurance  administration,  public  assistance, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare.  Since  this  Yearbook  was 
substantially  completed  before  the  effective  date  of  these  changes,  and 
since  the  data  relate  to  operations  before  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration was  created,  references  to  the  Social  Security  Board  have  not 
been  changed  in  text  or  tabular  material. 


Significant  Events  and  Developments  in  1945 


January:  Social  security  exten- 
sion— At  opening  sessions  of  State 
legislatures,  42  Governors  recom- 
mend changes  in  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  public  assistance, 
and  health  programs.  Almost  half 
the  messages  recommend  exten- 
sion of  coverage  of  unemployment 
insurance  to  employees  of  small 
firms,  reduction  of  the  waiting 
period,  and  liberalization  of  bene- 
fits in  both  amount  and  duration, 
as  well  as  study  of  the  adequacy  of 
present  protection;  about  20  rec- 
ommend increases  in  public  assist- 
ance payments;  and  some  15,  vari- 
ous types  of  measures  to  protect 
health,  in  addition  to  regular  pub- 
lic health  activities. 

January  1 :  Argentina — Provisions 
for  old-age,  survivors,  and  invalid- 
ity insurance  for  salaried  employ- 
ees in  commerce  and  related 
activities  become  effective,  to  be 
administered  by  a  new  department 
of  the  National  Social  Insurance 
Institute  and  financed  from  em- 
ployer and  employee  contributions 
and  a  sales  tax. 

Belgium — A  new,  extended,  and 
unified  system  of  social  insurance 
covering  industrial  workers — ex- 
cept miners  and  agricultural,  do- 
mestic, maritime,  and  railroad 
employees- — comes  into  operation. 
The  system  covers  sickness,  in- 
validity, and  unemployment  and 
includes  existing  provisions  for 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
for  wage  earners  and  salaried 
employees  (white-collar  workers 
whose  annual  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed 36,000  francs)  and  contribu- 
tory family  allowances  for  all 
gainfully  occupied  persons.  Em- 
ployers contribute  15.5  percent  of 
remuneration  and  employees  8 
percent.  Trade  unions  will  par- 
ticipate in  administration.  (See 
items  for  January  10,  February  7, 
April  1,  and  May  26.) 

January  2:  Social  security  exten- 
sion— The  Subcommittee  on  War- 
time Health  and  Education  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  calls  attention  in  its 
third  interim  report  to  the  need  for 
better  medical  care  for  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  Recommenda- 
tions for  immediate  action  include 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  for 
postwar  construction  of  hospitals 
and  medical  and  health  centers 
and  for  extension  of  full-time  local 


public  health  services;  Federal 
scholarships,  loans,  or  other  aid  for 
medical  education;  and  Federal 
funds  for  medical  care  of  all  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance,  al- 
lotted to  States  under  "more  flex- 
ible" formulas  "to  give  more  aid  to 
States  where  needs  are  greatest." 
(interim  Report  From  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Wartime  Health  and 
Education  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  S.  Sub- 
committee Rept.  No.  3,  78th  Cong., 
2d  sess.) 

January  6:  Social  security  exten- 
sion— President  Roosevelt's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  again  stresses  need  for  "an 
American  economic  Bill  of  Rights 
imder  which  a  new  basis  of  security 
and  prosperity  can  be  established 
for  all — regardless  of  station,  race, 
or  creed."  The  most  fundamental 
of  these  rights,  he  declares,  "and 
one  on  which  the  fulfillment  of  the 
others  in  large  degree  depends,  is 
the  'right  to  a  useful  and  remu- 
nerative job  in  the  industries  or 
shops   or  farms  or  mines   of   the 


Nation.'  .  .  .  the  right  to  a  decent 
home,  to  a  good  education,  to  good 
medical  care,  to  social  security,  to 
reasonable  farm  income,  will,  if 
fulfilled,  make  major  contributions 
to  achieving  adequate  levels  of  em- 
ployment." (H.  Doc.  1,  79th  Cong.) 
January  9:  Social  security  exten- 
sion— President  Roosevelt's  budget 
message  to  Congress  expresses  hope 
that  "the  Congress  will  give  early 
consideration  to  extension  and  im- 
provement of  our  social  security 
system  and  will  reexamine  the 
financial  basis  of  the  program  .  .  . 
Our  program  should  include  pro- 
vision for  extended  social  security, 
including  medical  care;  for  better 
education,  public  health,  and  nu- 
trition .  .  ."  The  President  de- 
clares that  the  responsibility  to  be 
assumed  for  veterans'  jobs,  edu- 
cation, medical  care,  and  financial 
assistance  "makes  it  increasingly 
essential  that  these  programs  for 
veterans  be  integrated  with  other 
programs  of  like  nature  affecting 
the  whole  Nation."  (Congressional 
Record,  Vol.  91,  Pt.  1  (Jan.  9,  1945), 
pp.  128-134.) 


Social  Security  and  the  National  Economy 

Income  payments  to  individuals  reached  a  new  peak  of  $160.6  billion 
in  1945.  Of  the  $137.2  billion  received  as  earnings  in  the  year,  about 
two-thirds  was  covered  by  social  insurance  and  related  programs  which 
provide  retirement  protection  and  about  one-half  by  programs  giving 
protection  against  unemployment. 

In  1945,  allowances  to  dependents  of  servicemen  ($2.9  billion)  equaled 
payments  under  all  social  insurance  and  related  programs,  including 
payments  to  veterans,  and  were  three  times  the  total  amount  paid  as 
public  aid. 

Between  V-day  and  the  close  of  the  year,  9  million  persons  lost  their 
jobs  in  war  industries  and  5  million  servicemen  were  demobilized;  ac- 
cording to  Census  reports  about  2  million  persons  were  unemployed  at 
the  end  of  December. 

Public  expenditures  for  social  security  and  related  purposes  amounted 
to  $4.6  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1944-45— $2.4  billion  from  Federal  and 
$2.2  billion  from  State  and  local  funds;  about  half  the  total  amount  was 
for  social  insurance  and  related  programs,  one-fourth  for  health  and 
medical  services,  and  slightly  less  than  one-fourth  for  public  aid. 

Federal  funds  accounted  for  $7  in  each  $10  spent  for  social  insurance 
and  related  programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1944-45,  $4  in  $10  for  public  aid, 
and  $3  in  $10  for  health  and  medical  services. 

The  United  States  remained  the  only  major  industrial  country  lacking 
a  Nation-wide  disability  insurance  program  for  industrial  and  commercial 
workers. 
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Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Nearly  1.5  million  beneficiaries  in  938.000  families  were  on  the  benefit 
rolls  at  the  end  of  1945,  almost  one-third  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

Retirement  benefits  paid  under  this  program  in  1945  amounted  to 
$157.4  million;  monthly  survivor  benefits,  to  $104.2  million;  and  lump- 
sum death  payments,  to  $26.1  million. 

On  December  31, 1945,  810,000  beneficiaries  in  611,000  families  of  retired 
workers  were  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  totaling  $17.3  million  a  month;  the  average  monthly  amount 
was  $38.40  for  a  worker  and  his  wife  and  $24.50  for  a  retired  man  alone. 
In  addition,  about  800,000  aged  insured  workers  were  still  working  in 
covered  employment  or  had  postponed  filing  their  claims  for  other 
reasons. 

On  December  31,  1945,  benefits  aggregating  $10.1  million  a  month  were 
in  force  for  660,000  beneficiaries  in  327,000  families  of  deceased  insured 
workers;  the  average  family  benefit  amounted  to  $50.60  a  month  for  a 
widow  with  three  or  more  children  and  $20.20  for  a  widow  aged  65  or  over. 

At  the  beginning  of  1946,  33.8  million  workers  were  fully  insured,  7.7 
million  were  currently  insm-ed  only,  and  31.7  million  had  not  yet  acquired 
insured  status  or  had  lost  it  through  work  in  noncovered  employment, 
through  unemployment,  or  through  disability  or  other  reason  for  leaving 
the  labor  force. 

At  the  end  of  1945,  living  account-number  holders  represented  83 
percent  of  the  men  and  boys  and  57  percent  of  the  women  and  girls  aged 
14  or  over  in  the  population. 

An  estimated  total  of  45.7  million  workers  received  wage  credits  in 
ig45_0.6  million  less  than  in  1944  and  2.0  million  less  than  in  1943. 

The  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  held  $7.1 
billion  available  for  benefits  and  administrative  expenses  at  the  close  of 
1945,  an  increase  of  $1.1  billion  in  assets  during  the  year. 


January  10:  Belgium — Special  social 
security  provisions  are  enacted  for 
certain  classes  of  mine  workers,  to 
function  within  the  framework  of 
the  general  social  security  system. 
(See  items  for  January  1,  February 
7,  April  1,  and  May  26.) 

February  7:  Eelgitjm — Special  social 
security  provisions  for  merchant 
marine  seamen  are  enacted,  to 
function  within  the  framework  of 
the  general  social  security  system. 
(See  items  for  January  1  and  10, 
April  1,  and  May  26.) 

February  13:  Greece — An  unem- 
ployment insurance  fund  is  estab- 
lished for  wage  earners  and  sal- 
aried employees  in  industry  in  the 
province  of  Attica;  the  system, 
financed  by  employers  and  the 
Government,  may  be  extended  by 
the  Minister  of  Labor,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  fund,  to  other  districts 
and  additional  categories  of  em- 
ployees. 

February  21-March  8:  Inter- Amer- 
ican Conference  on  the  Problems 


OF  War  and  Peace^A  Declaration 
of  Social  Principles  of  the  20  Amer- 
ican republics  represented  at  the 
Mexico  City  Conference  recom- 
mends government  provision  of 
"welfare  and  assistance  services 
with  respect  to  preventive  and  cu- 
rative medicine,  housing  of  workers, 
protection  of  mother  and  child, 
and  nutrition  .  .  .;  protection  of 
maternity  and  organization  of 
hospital  and  maternity  services 
for  .  .  .  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies; establishment  of  an  adequate 
system  of  compensation  and  insur- 
ance at  the  expense  of  the  employer 
for  occupational  risks,  directed, 
among  other  considerations,  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  workers  in  case 
of  partial  disability;  promotion  and 
broadening  of  social  security  to 
cover  sickness,  old  age,  invalidity, 
death,  maternity,  and  unemploy- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  social, 
economic  and  geographic  condi- 
tions in  each  nation  and  in  con- 
formity with  universal  princi- 
ples. .  ."  (See  item  for  July 
23-28.) 


March  12:  France — ^Retroactive  to 
1940,  family  benefits  are  restored 
to  all  French  seamen. 

March  13:  Brazil — A  legislative  de- 
cree extends  the  medical,  hospital, 
and  pharmaceutical  benefits  under 
social  insurance  to  invalidity,  old- 
age,  and  survivor  pensioners. 

March  24:  Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance — With  respect  to  remu- 
neration of  seamen  in  their  em- 
ploy, the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration and  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission are  authorized  to  pay  the 
tax  imposed  on  employers  under 
section  1410  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  without  regard  to  the 
$3,000  limitatipn  in  section  1426 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Code.  (P.  L.  21, 
79th  Cong.;  H.  Rept.  34;  S.  Rept. 
85.) 

March  26:  Social  security  exten- 
sion— House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  authorized  to  spend 
up  to  $50,000  to  obtain  "informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  need  for 
the  amendment  and  expansion  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  with  par- 
ticxilar  reference  to  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  and  the  prob- 
lems of  coverage,  benefits,  and 
taxes  related  thereto.  .  ."  Under 
this  authority,  the  Committee's 
social  security  technical  staff  was 
created  to  study  and  report  on  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  un- 
employment compensation,  and 
public  assistance.  (H.  Res.  204, 
79th  Cong.;  H.  Rept.  385.) 

April:  Health  and  welfare — The 
National  Commission  on  Children 
in  Wartime,  appointed  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  adopts  a  report, 
prepared  by  its  Committee  on 
Plans  for  Children  and  Youth,  on 
proposed  next  steps  in  Building  the 
Future  for  Children  and  Youth. 
The  report  includes  recommenda- 
tions for  expansion  of  maternal 
and  child  health  services,  services 
for  crippled  children,  and  child 
welfare  services,  and  extension 
and  improvement  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  general  assistance  in 
contributing  to  the  support  of 
children. 

April  1:  Belgium — ^The  extended 
system  of  social  insurance  covering 
industrial  workers  and  establishing 
compulsory  sickness  and  invalidity 
insurance  and  the  provisions  for 
seamen  and  certain  classes  of  mine 
workers  become  effective.  (See 
items  for  January  1  and  10,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  and  May  26.) 


Significant  Events  and  Developments  tn  1945 


April  19:  France — Agricultural  in- 
surance program  is  made  applicable 
to  persons  earning  up  to  60,000 
francs  a  year.  The  minimum  bene- 
fit for  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance in  agriculture  ranges  from 
5,400  to  7,200  francs  yearly;  sick- 
ness and  maternity  cash  benefits, 
from  20  to  75  francs  daily. 

April  24:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics — Budget  estimates  for 
1945  list  expenses  for  State  social 
insurance  of  5,202  million  rubles — 
up  34.9  percent  from  1944.  Allo- 
cations for  public  health,  allow- 
ances to  mothers  of  large  families, 
and  assistance  (including  veterans' 
aid)  are  increased  substantially. 

April  25:  Public  assistance — First 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1945, 

■  includes  a  provision  permitting 
States,  in  determining  the  need  of 
old-age  assistance  recipients  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  to  exempt 
from  consideration  until  6  months 
after  the  "termination  of  hostilities 
...  as  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent," in  addition  to  income  and  re- 
sources from  agricultural  labor, 
income  and  resources  earned  "as  an 
employee"  either  as  a  nurse  or  "in 
connection  with"  the  care  of  sick  or 
confined  persons.  (P.  L.  40,  79th 
Cong.;  H.  Repts.  221,  429;  S.  Rept. 
114.) 

Paraguay  —  Government  decree 
regulating  the  application  of  social 
insurance  is  amended  to  extend 
medical,  surgical,  pharmaceutical, 
and  hospital  services,  including 
medical  care  before,  during,  and 
after  childbirth,  to  families  of  in- 
sured persons. 
April  30:  Old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance— Social  Security  Board 
Regulations  No.  3  are  amended  to 
allow  a  primary  insurance  bene- 

■  ficiary  to  have  his  benefits  recom- 
puted to  include  wages  paid  to  him 
in  and  after  the  quarter  in  which 
he  became  entitled.  (Federal  Reg- 
ister, May  8,  1945,  p.  5118.) 

May  3:  Veterans'  benefits — Appro- 
priation is  made  through  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  allotment 
and  transfer  to  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  for  disbursement 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
amounts  necessary  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  beneficiaries  under  the 
Veterans  Administration,  includ- 
ing minor  repairs  and  improve- 
ments of  existing  facilities  neces- 
sary to  such  care  and  treatment. 
(P.  L.  49,  79th  Cong.;  H.  Repts.  54, 
436;  S.  Rept.  88.) 

May  7:  Brazil — Promulgation  of 
the  Organic  Law  of  Social  Services 


State  Unemployment  Insurance 

Initial  claims — indicating  the  beginning  of  a  spell  of  unemployment — 
totaled  4.7  million  in  August-December;  the  combined  total  for  1943  and 
1944  was  3.4  million. 

In  1945,  2.8  million  persons  received  unemployment  benefits — only 
about  half  the  number  who  filed  claims.  In  November  and  December, 
the  average  weekly  number  of  beneficiaries  reached  1.3  million,  the  high- 
est average  recorded  through  1945. 

Four-fifths  of  the  $446  million  paid  in  benefits  and  of  the  24  million 
weeks  of  imemployment  compensated  in  1945  were  in  the  last  4  months  of 
the  year;  the  totals  for  1943  and  1944  combined  were  $142  million  and 
10  million  weeks. 

The  total  number  of  workers  with  wage  credits  in  1945 — 42.5  million — 
was  0.5  million  less  than  in  1944;  State  laws  covered  about  half  (26.5  mil- 
lion) the  total  number  of  persons  working  for  others  or  self-employed 
in  an  average  week  in  July-December  1945. 

As  a  result  of  changes  in  State  laws,  32  States,  with  about  four-fifths 
of  the  covered  workers,  provided  maximum  benefit  duration  of  20  or  more 
weeks ;  the  27  States  with  maximum  weekly  benefits  of  $20  or  more  and 
the  30  which  permitted  workers  to  receive  as  much  as  $350  in  benefits  in 
a  benefit  year  also  had  about  four-fifths  of  the  covered  workers.  Con- 
necticut, the  District  of  Columbia,  Michigan,  and  Nevada  provided  de- 
pendents' allowances.  Maryland,  Montana,  and  Nevada  permitted  un- 
employed workers  to  continue  as  beneficiaries  during  periods  of  illness 
or  disability  if  their  unemployment  was  initially  due  to  lack  of  work  and 
no  suitable  work  was  available.  Maryland  required  no  waiting  period, 
and  only  15  States,  with  one-fifth  of  all  covered  workers  in  the  United 
States,  required  waiting  periods  of  more  than  1  week  of  total  or  partial 
unemployment.  With  the  addition  of  Louisiana,  Nevada,  and  New  York, 
45  States  had  experience  rating  in  effect  and  adjusted  contribution  rates 
in  accordance  with  an  employer's  experience  with  the  risk  of  imemploy- 
ment;  as  a  result  of  such  adjustments,  the  amount  collected  by  States 
was  $624  million  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  $1,162  million  collected  by  States  in  1945  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits was  a  little  more  than  2'^  times  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  during 
the  year.  Funds  available  for  benefits  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $6,981 
million  at  the  end  of  October  but  declined  to  $6,914  million  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 


of  Brazil  contemplates  the  exten- 
sion of  social  security  to  virtually 
all  employments,  including  agri- 
culture and  domestic  service,  and 
the  provision  of  health  and  assist- 
ance services  as  well  as  compre- 
hensive social  insurance.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  unification,  after  a 
period  of  study,  of  the  existing 
funds  and  institutes  under  a  Bra- 
ziliao  Institute  of  Social  Services. 
(See  item  for  August  6.) 

May  8:  VE-day — Germany  surren- 
ders. 

May  22:  Old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance— Social  Security  Board 
approves  the  proposed  general  or- 
der of  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
trator and  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Board  designating  the 
Appeals  Council,  its  referees,  and 


the  Territorial  Directors  of  the 
Board  as  agents  with  the  power  to 
make  determinations,  after  hearing 
or  review,  for  the  War  Shipping 
Administrator  on  claims  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  services  per- 
formed as  wartime  maritime  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States.  The 
Board  also  approves  the  proposed 
amendments  to  Regulations  No.  3 
establishing  the  hearing  and  re- 
view procedure,  to  be  published 
after  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Board  sign  the  gen- 
eral order  and  authorization.  (Fed- 
eral Register,  Aug.  14,  1945,  pp. 
9996-9998,  10034.) 

May  26:  Belgium — Provisional  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  insurance 
and  retraining  established  to  cover 
workers  who  normally  are  employed 
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under  contract  and  have  made  cer- 
tain contributions  but  who  have  be- 
come unemployed  involuntarily; 
and  to  provide  benefits  computed 
on  the  minimum  wage  for  age  and 
sex,  with  family  allowances  and  vo- 
cational retraining  facilities.  A 
public  labor  exchange  also  is  es- 
tablished. The  system  is  financed 
through  contributions  from  work- 
ers, employers,  and  the  Government. 
(See  Items  for  January  1  and  10, 
February  7,  and  April  1.) 

May  28:  Unemployment  insurance — • 
President  Truman  calls  on  Congress 
to  "take  emergency  action  to  widen 
the  coverage  .  .  .  and  to  increase 
the  amount  and  duration  of  bene- 
fits— at  least  for  the  duration  of 
the  present  emergency  period  of 
reconversion,"  thus  closing  "a  major 
gap  in  our  reconversion  program." 
The  emergency  proposal  would  ex- 
tend coverage  to  Federal  employees, 
maritime  workers,  and  other  work- 
ers not  now  insured.  He  recom- 
mends that  benefits  payable  to  such 
workers  should  be  financed  entirely 
by  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  present  emergency  and  admin- 
istered by  the  States;  that  Congress 
should  provide,  through  supple- 
m.entary  Federal  emergency  benefit 
payments,  minimum  standards  for 
the  weekly  rate  and  duration  of 
unemployment  benefits;  that  every 
eligible  worker  should  be  entitled 
to  26  weeks  of  benefits  in  any  one 
year;  and  that  the  maximum  pay- 
ment, at  least  for  the  worker  who 
has  dependents,  should  be  not  less 
than  $25  per  week  (H.  Doc.  203, 
79th  Cong.).  (See  item  for  Sep- 
tember 6.) 

June  15:  Great  Britain — The  Fam- 
ily Allowances  Act  becomes  law, 
effective  in  August  1946,  to  pro- 
vide 5s.  a  week  on  behalf  of  each 
child,  except  the  first  or  only  child, 
without  regard  to  family  income. 
The  new  allowances  are  in  addition 
'to  those  already  granted  for  chil- 
dren of  servicemen,  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  civilians  with  war  dis- 
abilities but  will  supplant,  for  every 
second  and  subsequent  child,  sup- 
plementary allowances  now  paid 
under  workmen's  compensation, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  con- 
tributory pensions.  Allowances 
will  be  financed  from  general  rev- 
enues and  administered  by  the 
Minister  of  National  Insurance  and 
will  be  taxable  as  income. 

June  19:  Ecuador — A  Presidential 
Decree  declares  a  transitional  pe- 
riod, July  1-December  31,  1945,  for 


Public  Assistance 

The  wartime  declines  in  case  loads  were  reversed  in  the  weeks  following 
V-day ;  in  August  recipient  rolls  for  old-age  assistance  and  general  assist- 
ance were  at  their  lows  for  1942-45;  the  upturn  started  in  August  for  aid 
to  dependent  children,  in  September  for  old-age  assistance  and  general 
assistance,  and  in  October  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

In  aid  to  dependent  children  nearly  60  percent  more  applications  were 
received  in  the  last  4  months  of  1945  than  in  the  same  period  of  1944; 
in  the  other  three  programs  the  increase  was  about  40  percent. 

Loss  of  employment  or  decrease  in  earnings  of  applicants  or  members 
of  their  families  was  the  reason  for  granting  assistance  in  about  4  of 
every  10  cases  opened  in  the  last  quarter  of  1945  for  general  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  old-age  assistance  and  for  about  3  open- 
ings in  10  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

Cessation  of  allowances  to  the  dependents  of  a  demobilized  serviceman 
was  the  reason  for  granting  assistance  in  1  in  every  8  cases  opened  in 
that  quarter  for  old-age  assistance,  for  1  in  12  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, for  1  in  20  for  aid  to  the  blind,  and  for  1  in  25  for  general  assistance. 

In  1945  the  Federal  Government  matched  State  funds  for  old-age 
assistance  throughout  the  continental  United  States  and  Territories,  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  all  but  Nevada,  and  for  aid  to  the  blind  in 
aU  but  Alaska,  Missouri,  Nevada,  and  Pennsylvania;  no  Federal  funds  are 
available  for  general  assistance. 

Of  the  $1.1  billion  expended  for  assistance  and  administration  imder 
the  four  programs  in  1945,  the  States  contributed  46  percent;  the  Federal 
Government,  40  percent;  and  the  localities,  14  percent.  Expenditures 
for  assistance  payments  averaged  $7.74  per  capita  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  the  range  among  the  States  was  from  $22.20  in  Colorado  to 
$1.64  in  Virginia. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  all  public  assistance  pajmients  in  1945  went 
for  old-age  assistance;  aid  to  dependent  children  accoimted  for  15  per- 
cent, general  assistance  for  9  percent,  and  aid  to  the  blind  for  3  percent. 

Statutory  maximums  on  individual  assistance  payments  were  raised 
or  eliminated  in  1945  in  16  States  for  old-age  assistance,  in  7  for  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  in  6  for  aid  to  the  blind;  6  States  provided  for 
higher  payments  if  Federal  participation  is  increased. 


making  effective  the  insurance 
fund  reform  provided  for  in  the 
law  of  1942  and  in  the  statutes  of 
the  fund. 

Chile — ^Decree  adopted  requir- 
ing several  important  social  insur- 
ance organizations  to  invest  at 
least  25  percent  of  their  reserves 
in  low-cost  housing. 
June  26:  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence— ^Addressing  the  final  plenary 
session  at  San  Francisco,  President 
Truman  declares  that  "experience 
has  shown  how  deeply  the  seeds  of 
war  are  planted  by  economic  ri- 
valry and  by  social  injustice.  The 
Charter  recognizes  this  fact,  for  it 
has  provided  for  economic  and  so- 
cial cooperation  as  well.  .  .  It  has 
set  up  machinery  of  international 
cooperation  which  men  and  na- 
tions of  good  will  can  use  to  help 
correct  economic  and  social  causes 
for  conflict." 


The  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  Conference  has  been  in- 
structed to  promote  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  full  employment, 
solutions  of  economic,  social, 
health,  and  related  problems,  and 
respect  for  human  rights. 

June  30:  Colombia — A  decree  (ef- 
fective January  1,  1946)  estab- 
lishes compulsory  social  Insurance 
for  public  salaried  employees  and 
wage  earners,  in  accord  with  the 
labor  law  of  February  19,  1945. 
Benefits  in  case  of  sickness,  disabil- 
ity, and  retirement  are  provided 
on  the  basis  of  pay-roll  deduc- 
tions— salaried  employees  3  per- 
cent, wage  earners  2  percent — 
and  a  Government  contribution 
equal  to  3  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

July  1:  Australia — ^The  Unemploy- 
ment and  Sickness  Benefits  Act  of 
April    5,    1944,    comes    into    force. 
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Benefits  of  25s.  weekly,  plus  de- 
pendents' allowances,  are  subject 
to  an  income  test  which  disregards 
the  first  20s.  per  week  of  outside 
income.  Unemployment  benefit 
is  payable  indefinitely;  sickness 
benefit,  during  temporary  inca- 
pacity. The  Queensland  Unem- 
ployed Workers'  Insurance  Scheme, 
in  operation  since  1923,  is  sup- 
planted by  the  national  program 
and  goes  out  of  existence.  Also  on 
this  date,  maximum  weekly  old-age 
and  invalidity  pensions  of  32s.  6d. 
(previously  27s.)  and  child  allow- 
ances of  7s.  6d.  (previously  5s.)  be- 
come effective,  under  legislation  of 
June  27,  1945. 

Canada — Family  Allowances  Act  of 
1944  becomes  effective,  providing 
family  allowances  averaging  about 
$6  a  month  per  child  for  all  children 
under  age  16;  the  allov/ances  are  to 
be  paid  from  general  revenues  and 
without  a  means  test. 

July  2:  Panama  Canal  Zone — Canal 
Zone  Code  is  amended  to  provide 
for  the  voluntary  retirement  of  any 
employee  aged  55  who  has  ren- 
dered at  least  25  years'  service  of 
which  not  less  than  15  years  were 
in  Panama,  on  an  annuity  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  the  present  worth 
of  a  deferred  annuity  beginning  at 
the  age  at  which  the  employee 
would  otherwise  have  become  eligi- 
ble for  retirement.  The  act  pro- 
vides further  that  any  employee 
who  retires  before  reaching  age  60 
under  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph with  at  least  30  years'  serv- 
ice shall  receive  an  immediate  an- 
nuity having  a  value  equal  to  the 
present  worth  of  a  deferred  an- 
nuity beginning  at  age  60.  (P.  L. 
113,  79th  Cong.;  H.  Rept.  220;  S. 
Rept.  308.) 

July  3:  U.  S.  Employment  Service — 
The  Labor-Federal  Security  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1946,  provides  that 
jurisdiction  over  the  employment 
services  shall  be  returned  to  the 
States  within  3  months  after  the 
"termination  of  hostilities  ...  as 
determined  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation or  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  Congress"  (P.  L.  124,  79th 
Cong.;  H.  Repts.  551,  836;  S.  Rept. 
401).  (See  items  for  September  6 
and  December  22.) 

July  4:  Public  assistance — Iowa  law 
becomes  effective  under  which  the 
State  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  its 
own  share,  the  county's  share  of 
aid  to  dependent  children  paid  to 
Indian  families  living  on  the  Tama 
reservation. 


July  6:  Panama — Ministry  of  Labour, 
Social  Security  and  Public  Health 
is  established  by  law. 

July  18:  Social  Security  Board 
MEMBERSHIP — The  Senate  confirms 
reappointment  of  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  the  6-year  term  expiring  August 
13,  1951.  Mr.  Altmeyer  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  since  its  es- 
tablishment and  Chairman  since 
February  1937. 

July  19:  Germany — Oberbuerger- 
meister  (Lord  Mayor)  of  Berlin 
announces  a  new  social  insurance 
system  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ber- 
lin with  protection  against  the  risks 
of  old  age,  invalidity,  and  unem- 
ployment, and  provision  for  hospi- 
tal insurance  and  free  medicines 
for  the  insured.  Both  employer  and 
employee  will  contribute  10  percent 
of  the  employee's  earnings  to  the 
city  insurance  fund. 

July  23-28:  Inter-American  Con- 
ference OF  Social  Security — ^Meet- 
ing of  the  Permanent  Committee 
of  the  Conference,  held  in  Mexico 
City  and  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  19  countries,  decides  to 
create  technical  commissions  on 
social  security  statistics  and  on 
medical  problems,  and  to  accept 
Brazil's  invitation  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Conference  and 
Committee  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1947.  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  is  re- 
elected chairman  of  the  Committee. 
(See  item  for  February  21-March 
8.) 

August  6:  Brazil — Legislative  de- 
cree effective  August  1  fixes  mini- 
mum invalidity  and  old-age  pen- 
sions at  not  less  than  70  percent  of 
the  local  minimum  wage  for  adults, 
and  survivor  and  sickness  benefits 
at  not  less  than  35  percent.  Work- 
ers' contributions — matched  equally 
by  employers  and  the  Government — 
are  raised  to  5  percent  of  wages 
for  groups  formerly  paying  less  than 
this  amount.     (See  item  for  May  7. ) 

August  14:  V-day — Japan  surren- 
ders.' 

A  decade  of  social  security — The 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  receives 
widespread  public  attention  and  is 
oflBcially  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  State  and  local  officials. 
President  Truman  points  out  that 
in  10  years  "social  security  has  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life"  and  that  "we  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  progress 
we  have  already  made  in  this  field." 
Governors  of  States  cite  the  prog- 


ress made  in  caring  for  the  needy 
aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent 
children;  the  bulwark  provided  by 
the  unemployment  reserve  funds 
against  the  risk  of  unemployment; 
and  the  protection  afforded  under 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

September  2:  President  Truman  pro- 
claims VJ-day.' 

September  5:  War  security  pro- 
grams— Social  Security  Board  ap- 
proves proposal  to  terminate  on 
June  30,  1946,  the  program  for  aid 
to  enemy  aliens  and  others  re- 
stricted by  governmental  action,  be- 
cause the  number  of  cases  after 
July  1946  would  not  be  sufQcient 
to  justify  continuance  of  a  special 
program. 

September  6:  Unemployment  insur- 
ance— President  Truman,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  reconver- 
sion plans,  stresses  again  the  prob- 
lems of  workers  temporarily  thrown 
out  of  jobs  by  the  sudden  change- 
over to  peacetime  production.  Re- 
newing his  earlier  recommenda- 
tions, the  President  urges  Congress 
to  "take  immediate  action  to  make 
good"  the  deficiencies  of  existing 
unemployment  insurance  "for  the 
present  emergency  period  of  re- 
conversion," with  extension  of 
coverage  to  include  Federal  em- 
ployees, maritime  workers,  and 
other  workers  not  now  insured,  and 
supplementation  of  State  benefits 
to  provide  eligible  workers  in  any 
State  with  26  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  in  any  one  year  and 
a  maximum  weekly  payment  of  not 
less  than  $25  for  workers  who  qual- 
ify for  the  maximum.  This  addi- 
tional compensation  should  be  pro- 
vided through  supplementary  Fed- 
eral emergency  benefit  payments, 
but  all  payments  "should  be  made 
through  the  existing  unemployment 
compensation  machinery  of  the 
several  States."  The  President  also 
suggests  that  Congress  consider 
increasing  veterans'  unemployment 
allowances  (H.  Doc.  282,  79th 
Cong.).    (See  item  for  May  28.) 

U.  S.  Employment  Service — In 
his  reconversion  message  President 
Truman  also  recommends  that  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  "be  con- 
tinued under  Federal  control  at 
least  until  the  expiration  of  the 
War  Mobilization  Act — June  30, 
1947,"  declaring  that  the  USES  has 
"an    important    responsibihty"    in 


» VJ-day  Is  often  used  also  for  the  date 
of  the  Japanese  surrender.  Since  the 
President  in  1946  proclaimed  August  14  as 
V-day,  the  Yearbook  uses  the  latter  term 
in  referring  to  August  14,  1945. 
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placing  "demobilized  veterans  and 
displaced  war  workers  in  new 
peacetime  jobs";  that  the  agency 
operates  "as  a  national  and  cen- 
tralized system  with  a  free  flow  of 
information  among  its  offices";  and 
that  "any  decided  change  in  the 
machinery,"  such  as  tui-ning  the 
offices  back  to  the  States  "within 
90  days  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities," as  provided  in  the  1946  ap- 
propriation act,  would  "slow  down 
the  entire  process  of  reconversion" 
(H.  Doc.  282,  79th  Cong.).  (See 
items  for  July  3  and  December  22.) 

September  19:  U.  S.  Employment 
Service — War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion is  terminated  and  all  its  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  except  the  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Service, 
which  becomes  part  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  The  National 
War  Labor  Board  and  the  Retrain- 
ing and  Reemployment  Adminis- 
tration are  also  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  will 
administer  them  and  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  as  organizational 
entities  within  the  Department. 

To  maintain  the  essential  coor- 
dination of  the  functions  of  the 
public  employment  service  and  un- 
ployment  insurance,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  directed  to  make 
available  to  State  agencies  admin- 
istering unemployment  insurance 
such  services,  information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  USES  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  finds  consistent  with 
the  Executive  order.  When  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  are  in- 
volved, the  services,  information, 
and  facilities  are  to  be  furnished 
only  when  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  Board  shall  approve.  (Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9617.) 

September  20:  Unemployment  in- 
surance— Emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill  to  amend 
the  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version Act  of  1944  passes  the  Sen- 
ate. The  proposed  amendments  au- 
thorize the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  States  to  provide  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  payments  in 
cases  in  which  such  payments 
would  not  be  made  under  State  law 
because  of  the  exhaustion  of  bene- 
fit rights  and  to  provide  for  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  to 
persons  who  have  performed  Fed- 
eral or  maritime  service  within  the 
State.  The  Director  is  authorized 
also  to  pay  the  cost  of  transporta- 


tion (up  to  $200)  of  war  workers 
and  their  dependents  back  to  their 
home  or  some  other  locality  where 
suitable  employment  is  available 
(S.  Rept.  565,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) , 
(See  also  Hearing  Before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance,  79th 
Congress,  First  Session,  on  S.  1274, 
and  Hearings  Before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
79th  Congress,  First  Session,  on 
H.  R.  3736,  August-September 
1945.) 

Veterans'  benefits — V  e  t  e  r  a  n  s' 
Regulations  are  amended  to  pro- 
vide increased  rates  of  pension  for 
certain  service-incurred  disabili- 
ties, generally  on  a  parity  with 
rates  payable  for  similar  disabili- 
ties under  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Act,  1924,  as  amended.  These 
rates  pertain  particularly  to  double 
amputations  and  other  losses  of — 
or  losses  of  use  of — members,  to 
helplessness,  and  to  blindness.  (P. 
L.  182,  79th  Cong.,  H.  Rept.  934; 
S.  Rept.  549.) 

October  1:  New  Zealand — ^Increases 
in  basic  rates  of  benefits  ranging 
from  23  to  100  percent  become  ef- 
fective through  the  Social  Security 
Amendment  Act  of  1945.  Designed 
in  part  to  compensate  for  the  rise 
in  cost  of  living,  the  amendments 
also  further  the  Government's 
long-range  objective  of  liberalizing 
and  extending  the  program.  (So- 
cial Security  Bulletin,  January 
1946,  p.  46.) 

October  2:  Old-age  and  survivors 
INSURANCE — Social  Security  Board 
approves  amendments  to  Regula- 
tions No.  3  extending  period  for 
filing  proof  of  parent's  dependency 
under  section  202  (f),  for  filing  a 
lump-sum  death  claim  under  sec- 
tion 202  (g) ,  and  for  commencing 
wage  discrepancy  proceedings  un- 
der section  205  (c),  in  certain  types 
of  cases  in  which  the  wage  earner 
or  claimant  is  a  serviceman. 

October  17:  Germany — A  directive 
of  the  United  States  Government  to 
General  Eisenhower  provides  for 
the  maintenance  or  reestablishment 
of  nondiscriminatory  German  sys- 
tems of  social  insurance,  poor  re- 
lief, and  health  services.  (See  item 
for  October  29.) 

October  19:  France — ^An  Order  of 
the  Provisional  Government  modi- 
fies social  insurance  (except  for  ag- 
ricultural workers)  by  increasing 
coverage,  providing  for  a  new  medi- 
ical   care  fee  schedule,   extending 


duration  of  benefits  for  prolonged 
illness,  and  changing  the  benefit 
rates  and  conditions  for  receipt  of 
old-age,  invalidity,  and  survivor 
pensions. 

October  23:  Social  Insurance  cover- 
age— Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
Social  Security  Act  amended  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  all  employees  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion who  are  not  covered  under  the 
Federal  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  and  have  no  retirement  protec- 
tion, and  to  make  the  unemploy- 
ment tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  applicable  to  all  la- 
borers, mechanics,  and  workmen 
employed  in  connection  with  con- 
struction work  or  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  electrical  facilities 
of  the  Administration.  The  States 
are  granted  permission  to  extend 
their  unemployment  insurance  acts 
to  include  employees  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  (P.  L. 
201,  79th  Cong.;  H.  Rept.  777;  S. 
Rept.  469.) 

October  29:  Germany — The  Ameri- 
can Military  Government  an- 
nounces restoration  of  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  social  insurance  in  western 
Germany.  The  order  reestablishes 
health  insurance,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, and  pensions  for  widows, 
orphans,  and  aged  persons  "insofar 
as  German  funds  are  available." 
The  American  delegation  sent  to 
Germany  to  work  on  the  restoration 
of  the  social  security  program  in- 
cludes George  E.  Bigge,  member  of 
the  Social  Security  Board,  and  the 
assistant  director  in  charge  of  the 
analysis  division  of  the  Board's 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance.  (See  item  for  October 
17.) 

November  8:  Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance — Rates  of  contribution 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  are  frozen  for  the 
calendar  year  1946  at  1  percent 
each  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees— the  fourth  consecutive 
year;  no  change  is  made  in  sched- 
uled rates  for  1947  and  1948  (21/2 
percent)  or  thereafter  (3  percent) . 
(P.  L.  214,  79th  Cong.;  H.  Repts. 
1106,  1165;  S.  Rept.  655.) 

November  13:  Social  security  cov- 
erage— Holding  that  it  is  apparent 
"beyond  dispute  that  an  important, 
if  not  the  primary  pursuit  of  peti- 
tioner's organization  is  to  promote 
not  only  an  ethical,  but  also  a 
profitable  business  community," 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
rules  unanimously  that  the  Better 
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Business  Bureau  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  Inc.,. is  not  a  corporation  "or- 
ganized and  operated  exclusively 
for  scientific  or  educational  pur- 
poses" and,  therefore,  is  not  ex- 
empt from  paying  social  security 
taxes.  (.Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Inc.  v.  United 
States,  14  LW  4017.) 

November  19:  Social  SECURiry  ex- 
tension— In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  a  national  health  program. 
President  Truman  lists  "certain 
rights  which  ought  to  be  assured  to 
every  American  citizen,"  among 
them  the  "right  to  adequate  medi- 
cal care  and  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  and  enjoy  good  health" 
and  the  "right  to  adequate  protec- 
tion from  the  economic  fears 
of  .  .  .  sickness."  He  recommends 
that  Congress  adopt  "a  compre- 
hensive and  modern  health  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation,"  consisting  of 
five  major  parts:  (1)  construction 
of  hospitals  and  related  facilities; 

(2)  expansion  of  public  health  and 
maternal  and  child  health  services; 

(3)  medical  education  and  re- 
search; (4)  prepayment  of  medical 
costs;  and  (5)  protection  against 
wage  loss  from  sickness  and  disa- 
bility. The  President  strongly 
urges  that  "Congress  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  program  of 
health  legislation  now  .  .  .  Appreci- 
ation of  modern  achievements  in 
medicine  and  public  health  has 
created  widespread  demand  that 
they  be  fully  applied  and  univer- 
sally available.  By  meeting  that 
demand  we  shall  strengthen  the 
Nation  to  meet  future  economic  and 
social  problems;  and  we  shall  make 
a  most  important  contribution 
toward  freedom  from  want  in  our 
land"  (H.  Doc.  380,  79th  Cong.). 
(See  Social  Security  Bulletin,  De- 
cember 1945,  pp.  7-12.) 

December  14:  Employment  act — 
The  Employment-Production  Act 
of  1945  (later  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946)  passes  the  House  (passed 
the  Senate  on  September  28.)  The 
act  declares  that  it  is  the  continu- 
ing responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  all  practicable 
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means  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  pur- 
chasing power,  and  creates  a  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  one  of 
whose  duties  will  be  to  assist  the 
President  in  the  preparation  of  an 
annual  economic  report  which  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
within  60  days  after  the  opening 
of  each  regular  session  (beginning 
in  1947)  (H.  Rept.  1334,  S.  Rept. 
583).  (See  also  Hearings  Before 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  S.  380  and  Hearings 
Before  House  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments on  H.  R.  2202,  79th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  July-November  1945.) 

International  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation— Congress  appropriates 
$550  million  to  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration (P.  L.  259,  79th  Cong.;  H. 
Repts.  1166,  1355;  S.  Rept.  798). 
Earlier  law  limiting  United  States 
contribution  to  $1,350  million  (see 
1944  Yearbook  items  for  March  28 
and  June  30,  1944)  is  later 
amended  (P.  L.  262,  79th  Cong.,  ap- 
proved Dec.  18,  1945;  H.  Rept. 
1311;  S.  Rept.  856)  to  authorize  a 
total  contribution  not  to  exceed 
$2,700  million;  $750  million  ap- 
propriated subsequently  (P.  Li.  269, 
79th  Cong.,  approved  Dec.  28,  1945; 
H.  Repts.  1288,  1464,  1468;  S.  Rept. 
857) . 

December  20:  United  Nations — ^Presi- 
dent Truman  approves  bill  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  the  organs  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  and  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the 
activities  of  the  organization.  (P. 
L.  264,  79th  Cong.;  H.  Repts.  1383, 
1645;  S.  Rept.  717.) 

December  21:  Veterans'  benefits — 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  to  provide  retirement 
credit,  in  computing  length  of  serv- 
ice, to  persons  who  left  Govern- 
ment service  to  enter  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.    (P.  L. 


265,  79th  Cong.;  H.  Rept.  1350;  S. 
Rept.  563.) 
December  22:  U.  S.  Employment 
Service — President  Truman  vetoes 
the  First  Supplemental  Surplus  Ap- 
propriation Rescission  Act,  1946, 
because  it  carries  a  rider  that  would 
"require  our  system  of  public  em- 
ployment offices — now  unified  in  a 
single  national  system — to  be 
broken  up  within  100  days,  and 
transferred  to  operation  as  51  sep- 
arate State  and  territorial  systems." 
In  his  veto  message  the  President 
declares  that  the  provisions  in  the 
rider  would  "immeasurably"  retard 
our  reemployment  program,  and 
states  that  "The  Administration  is 
committed  to  returning  the  service 
to  State  operation,  and  that  com- 
mitment will  be  carried  through. 
But  this  is  not  the  time"  (H.  R. 
4407,  79th  Cong.;  H.  Repts.  1125, 
1327,  1354;  S.  Rept.  719).  (See 
items  for  July  3  and  September  6.) 

December  28:  Veterans'  benefits — 
The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  is  amended  to  liberalize 
provisions  relating  to  prosthetic 
appliances,  educational  training, 
and  the  allowances  payable  during 
training,  and  real  estate  and  other 
loans.  (P.  L.  268,  79th  Cong.;  H. 
Repts.  926,  1345, 1449;  S.  Rept.  698.) 

December  31:  Unemployment  in- 
stTRANCE — Social  Security  Board 
certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  all  51  jurisdictions  as  hav- 
ing unemployment  insurance  laws 
conforming  to  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  section  1603  (a),  thus 
permitting  employers  to  credit 
amounts  paid  as  contributions  un- 
der State  laws,  up  to  90  percent  pf 
Federal  unemployment  tax  for  tax- 
able year  1945;  also  certifies  under 
section  1602  (b)  (1)  experiepce- 
rating  provisions  of  all  45  State 
laws  with  such  provisions  effective 
(all  jurisdictions  except  Alaska, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Rhode  Island, 
Utah,  Washington)  for  purposes  of 
additional  credit  based  on  reduced 
rates  of  employer  contributions  al- 
lowed under  such  laws  for  1945. 
(Federal  Register,  Jan.  4,  1946, 
p.  270.) 
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During  the  first  half  of  1945  the 
economy  continued  to  operate  under 
the  conditions  imposed  by  a  full  pro- 
duction program  in  a  wartime  econ- 
omy; in  the  latter  half,  the  problems 
of  reconversion  and  transition  to 
peacetime  operations  were  the  im- 
portant factors  affecting  economic 
conditions.  The  peak  of  war  produc- 
tion was  reached  in  the  autumn  of 
1943;  during  1944  and  through  the 
first  half  of  1945  there  was  a  slow  but 
Steady  decline  from  this  peak.  The 
surrender  of  Germany  was  followed 
by  some  acceleration  in  lay-offs  of  war 
workers  and  curtailment  of  munitions 
production,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
States.  With  the  surrender  of  Japan, 
war  production  stopped  almost  in- 
stantaneously and  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  was  characterized  by  rapid 
reconversion  of  the  economic  system 
to  peacetime  conditions.  The  recon- 
version of  plants  and  factories  was 
substantially  accomplished  by  Decem- 
ber; it  was  clear,  however,  that  it 
would  take  a  longer  period  to  work 
out  the  many  problems  involved  in 
achieving  full  producti.on  in  a  peace- 
time economy.  Demobilization  of  the 
armed  forces  and  their  absorption  into 
the  civilian  labor  force,  the  problems 
of  relinquishing  wartime  controls,  the 
curtailment  of  hours  of  work  and  pre- 
mium wages,  and  the  necessity  for 
wage  adjustments  which  would  give 
workers  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
income  in  accordance  with  the 
changed  conditions  of  labor  produc- 
tivity and  living  costs — ^these  and 
many  other  questions  were  still  to  be 
solved. 

During  the  first  half  of  1945  the 
labor  force,  civilian  plus  military, 
maintained  a  level  only  slightly  below 
that  of  1944.  There  was  still  a  demand 
for  manpower  to  meet  production  re- 
quirements and  to  fill  the  continuing 
substantial  need  for  military  person- 
nel. The  surrender  of  Japan,  however, 
brought  sharp  changes  in  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  labor  force,  as  pro- 
duction in  war  industries  stopped  and 
demobilization  of  the  military  forces 
began.  It  is  estimated  that  about  5 
million  of  the  surplus  wartime  workers 
had  left  the  labor  force  by  the  end  of 
1945.     This   figure   includes    civilian 


workers  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
labor  market  and  veterans  who  had 
entered  schools  or  had  left  the  labor 
m.arket  for  other  reasons.  Thus  by  the 
end  of  1945  only  about  2  million  of  the 
7  million  emergency  workers  who  had 
taken  jobs  in  wartime  were  still  in- 
cluded among  the  60  million  persons 
then  in  the  labor  force. 

Income  payments  to  individuals  in 
1945  reached  a  new  peak  of  $161  billion 
(table  1) .  This  gain  took  place  despite 
a  slight  decline  in  compensation  of 
employees,  the  main  contributor  to  the 
wartim.e  increase  in  income  payments. 
All  other  segments  registered  gains; 
entrepreneurial  income,  dividends  and 
interest,  and  social  insurance  and  re- 
lated payments  accounted  for  the 
largest  shares  of  the  increase.  The  in- 
crease in  social  insurance  and  related 
payments  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
reflects  the  substantial  rise  in  unem- 
ployment benefits  under  the  State  un- 
employment insurance  programs  and 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944,  and  in  disability  and  survivor 
payments  under  the  veterans'  pro- 
gram (table  2).  Benefits  under  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
also  increased  as  the  anticipated  rise 


in  the  rate  of  retirement  of  older 
workers  began  with  the  war's  end. 
Public  assistance  payments  of  nearly 
$1  billion  were  slightly  above  1944  lev- 
els as  a  result  of  increases  in  the 
amount  of  payments  in  old-age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  dependent  children, 
and  aid  to  the  blind  (table  3) . 

The  disposable  income  of  individu- 
als (total  income  payments  less  taxes) 
increased  slightly  in  1945,  from  $137 
billion  to  $140  billion,  a  gain  which 
was  partly  offset  by  the  rising  cost 
of  goods  purchased.  Most  significant 
was  the  change  in  the  distribution  of 
disposable  income  between  consumer 
expenditures  and  savings.  Savings 
went  down  by  $4  billion;  outlays  for 
consumption  went  up  by  $6  billion. 

The  changes  in  the  economy  fol- 
lowing the  surrender  of  Japan  were 
immediately  reflected  in  the  social 
security  programs.  The  number  of  < 
workers  in  employment  covered  by 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance and  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance declined  by  several  millions;  cov- 
ered wages  also  decreased,  affected 
not  only  by  declining  employment  but 
also  by  the  shorter  workweek  and  loss 
of  overtime  pay. 


Chart  1. — Income  payments  to  individuals,  1929-45  ' 
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'  Monthly  average  for  each  quarter. 
Sotirce:  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 
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Beneficiary  loads  began  to  rise  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  year  (table 
12).  Under  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance the  number  of  beneficiaries 
receiving  retirement  payments  in- 
creased substantially  as  aged  persons 
left  covered  employment  and  claimed 
benefits.  The  sharp  reduction  in  cov- 
ered employment  also  caused  a  sud- 
den rise  in  payments  under  the  State 
unemployment  insurance  programs; 
the  number  of  unemployed  workers 
receiving  benefits  in  December  1945 
was  18  times  the  nurtiber  in  the  pre- 
ceding December,  and  benefits  in  1945 
were  7  times  the  total  for  1944.  The 
number  of  beneficiaries  receiving  dis- 
ability or  survivor  payments  imder  the 
veterans'  program  continued  to  rise 
rapidly.  For  this  program,  the  end  of 
the  war  did  not  cause  any  increase  in 
the  load  but  rather  imposed  some  lim- 
itations on  the  size  of  the  potential 
load. 

Many  other  persons  had  to  face  in- 
come loss  from  these  causes  without 
protection  under  any  social  insurance 
or  related  program.  Many  old  peo- 
ple lost  their  jobs  in  covered  employ- 
ment or  the  support  of  relatives  who 
could  no  longer  aid  them.  Although 
employment  decreases  were  most  se- 
rious in  the  war  industries  covered 
by  State  unemployment  insurance, 
many  unemployed  workers  had  not 
worked  in  covered  employment  and 
lacked  rights  to  unemployment  ben- 
efits. The  limited  scope  and  adequacy 
of  available  protection  against  insur- 
able risks — old  age,  unemployment, 
disability,  death  of  the  chief  earner, 
and  costs  of  medical  care  and  hospi- 
talization— ^meant  that  many  people 
in  this  country  would  have  to  apply 
for  public  assistance. 

During  the  first  half  of  1945  funds 
collected  for  social  insurance  and  re- 
lated programs  were  at  near-record 
levels,  and  expenditures  under  these 
and  other  social  security  programs 
continued  low  in  relation  to  prewar 
years.  This  trend  was  halted  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year;  with  the 
marked  drop  in  employment  and 
wages,  receipts  declined  and  expendi- 
tures rose  sharply. 

'Employment  and  Wages 

The  employment  changes  during 
1945  were  of  two  main  types — de- 
creases in  the  war  industries  and  in- 
creases in  industry  divisions  not  di- 


Table   1. — Income  payments  to  individuals,  1945,  1944,  and  1940  ' 
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Type  of  payment 

Amount  (in  millions) 

Percentage  distribution 

Percentage 

change,  1945 

from— 

1945 

1944 

1940 

1945 

1944 

1940 

1944 

1940 

Total 

$160,  607 

$156,  721 

$76, 210 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

+2.5 

+110.  7 

Compensation  of  employees  2 

Entrepreneurial     income,     net 

111,360 

29,894 
12,304 

112,043 

28,017 
11, 195 

48,  218 

14,313 
9,175 
1,578 
1,097 

1,801 

69.3 

18.6 

7.7 

71.5 

17.9 
7.1 

63.3 

18.8 

12.0 

2.1 

1.4 

2.4 

—(7)— 

-.6 

+6.7 
+9.9 

+131.0 

+108.  9 
+34.1 

Dividends  and  interest 

Work  relief  3-. 

990 

2,925 

2,949 

185 

942 

1,970 

2,548 

6 

.6 

1.8 
1.8 
.1 

.6 

1.3 
1.6 

(') 

+5.1 

+48.5 

+15.7 

(«) 

Social  insurance  and  related  pay- 
ments 5_ 

+62.4 

Veterans'  bonus 

28 

+560.7 

1  All  payments  for  continental  United  States  ex- 
cept compensation  of  employees,  which  includes 
pay  of  Federal  civilian  and  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned outside  continental  United  States,  and  social 
insurance  and  related  payments,  military  allow- 
ances, and  direct  relief  for  1945  and  1944,  which  in- 
clude payments  to  persons  residing  outside  continen- 
tal United  States. 

2  Wage  and  salary  payments  minus  deductions  for 
employee  contributions  to  social  insurance  and  re- 
lated programs;  includes  industrial  pensions  and 
payments  to  armed  forces  and,  beginning  February 
1944.  mustering-out  pay. 

3  Earnings  of  persons  employed  by  NYA,  WPA, 
and  CCC.  Excludes  earnings  of  persons  employed 
on  other   Federal  agency*  projects  financed  from 


emergency  funds;  such  earnings  are  included  in  com- 
pensation of  employees. 

*  For  programs  included,  see  table  3. 

6  For  programs  included,  see  table  2. 

0  Government  portion  of  payments  to  dependents 
of  members  of  armed  forces  (portion  deducted  from 
military  pay  included  xmder  compensation  of  em- 
ploj'ees  as  part  of  military  pay  rolls)  and  subsistence 
allowances  to  veterans  under  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944. 

1  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

8  Increase  of  more  than  1,000  percent. 

Source:  Basic  data  from  Department  of  Commerce, 
Ofhce  of  Business  Economics. 


Table  2. — Social  insurance  and  related  payments  to  individuals,  1945,  1944,  and  I94O 

rCorrected  to  June  6,  1946] 


Type  of  payment  and  program 


Total  1 

Retirement,  disability,  and  sur- 
vivor  

Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance  

Railroad  retirement 

Federal  retirement 

Civil-service  systems  2 

Other  contributory ' 

Noncontributory 

Rhode  Island  sickness  com- 
pensation  

State  and  local  government '.. 

Veterans'  pensions  and  com- 
pensation  

Workmen's  compensation  3 

Unemployment  insurance 

State  unemployment  insur- 
ance  

Railroad  unemployment 
insurance. 

Readjustment  allowances ' 

Self -employment  allowances  ^ 


Amount  (in  millions) 


2,282 


147 
249 
177 
4 
68 

5 
228 


563 
446 


2 
116 


$1,832 


1,765 

218 
138 
191 
128 
3 
60 

5 
218 

605 
390 

67 

62 

1 
4 


(«) 


1940 


$1, 666 


41 
118 
125 

71 
1 

63 


428 
266 

635 

619 

16 


Percentage  distribution 


1945 


79.9 

10.1 
5.1 
8.7 
6.2 
.1 
2.4 

.2 

8.0 

33.5 
14.3 

19.7 

16.6 

.1 
4.0 


100.0 


11.9 
7.6 

10.4 

7.0 

.2 

3.3 


33.0 
21.3 

3.7 

3.4 

.1 
.2 

O 


1940 


100.0 


67.9 

2.5 
7.1 
7.6 
4.3 
.1 
3.2 


25.7 
15.4 

32.1 

31.2 

1.0 


Percentage 

change,  1945 

from — 


1944        1940 


+56.! 


+29.3 

+32.1 
+6.5 
+30.4 
+38.3 
+33.  3 
+13.3 

0 

+4.6 

+58.2 
+4.6 

+740.  3 

+619.4 

+100.0 
(*) 

« 


+71.5 


+101.8 

+702. 4 
+24.6 
+99.2 
+149. 3 
+300. 0 
+28.3 


+39.9 

+123. 6 
+59.4 

+5.2 

-14.1 

-87.6 


1  Social  Security  Board  estimates  for  State  and 
local  government  retirement  systems,  used  in  this 
table,  differ  fiom  estimates  by  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Office  of  Business  Economics,  used  in  table 
1,  primarily  because  the  latter  exclude  payments 
under  systems  making  service-coimected  disability 
payments  only  (analogous  to  workmen's  compensa- 
tion), under  private  endowment  plans,  and  under 
systems  which  provide  for  purchase  of  amiuitics 
through  private  insurance  companies.  Commerce 
estimates  are:  1945,  $329  million;  1944,  $356  million; 
1940,  $298  million.  Refunds  of  employee  contribu- 
tions are  included  in  both  estimates.  Amounts  in 
this  table  differ  from  those  in  table  12  because  in 
table  12  data  for  State  and  local  government  systems 
are  on   a  fiscal-year  basis  and  exclude  refunds  of 


employee  contributions  and  data  for  workmen's 
compensation  exclude  payments  for  medical  care. 

'  Includes  refunds  of  employee  contributions. 

3  Estimated;  1945  data  preliminary.  Includes  pay- 
ments for  medical  care. 

'  Allowances  to  unetaployed  veterans.  First 
payments  made  in  September  1944. 

6  Data  not  comparable. 

"  Allowances  to  self-employed  veterans.  First 
payments  made  in  November  1944;  total  payments 
m  1914,  $102,000. 

^  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Source: 
agencies. 


Based   on  reports   of  administrative 
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rectly  engaged  in  the  production  of 
war  goods.  The  peak  of  employment 
in  the  war  industries  was  reached  in 
the  fall  of  1943,  and  thereafter  there 
was  a  gradual  decline.  Most  of  the 
lay-offs  and  transfers  of  war  work- 
ers to  peacetime  jobs  were  effected 
during  the  first  2  months  after  V-day. 
Industrial  demobilization  was  there- 
fore largely  accomplished  before  the 
heavy  influx  of  veterans  returning  to 
civilian  life. 

Practically  all  employment  in  war 
industries  was  covered  under  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
and  State  unemployment  insurance 
programs ;  accordingly,  the  cuts  in  the 
production  schedules  in  those  indus- 
tries were  immediately  reflected  in  the 
employment  data  for  these  programs. 
During  1945  about  45.7  million  work- 
ers were  employed  in  industries  cov- 
ered by  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance, a  decrease  of  600,000  from  the 
1944  level;  the  42.5  million  workers 
with  wage  credits  during  1945  under 
State  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tems represented  an  0.5  million  drop. 
While  monthly  data  are  not  available 
for  employment  covered  by  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance,  the  figures 
for  employment  during  a  quarter  give 
some  indication  of  the  effect  of  the 
progress  of  the  war  on  the  level  of 
covered  employment.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1945,  covered  employment 
was  about  500,000  below  the  first 
quarter  of  1944;  in  the  third  quarter 
the  difference  amounted  to  2  million, 
and  in  the  foui-th  quarter  it  was 
nearly  3  million. 

Availability  of  data  on  employment 
covered  by  the  State  unemployment 
insurance  laws  in  1945,  by  month  and 
industry  division,  permits  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  changes  in  covered 
employment  under  these  programs. 
Between  the  surrender  of  Germany 
and  the  surrender  of  Japan,  that  is, 
from  mid-May  to  mid-August,  em- 
ployment decreased  by  800,000;  be- 
tween V-day  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  decrease  amounted  to  1.3  million. 
In  both  periods,  the  drop  in  manufac- 
turing employment  was  only  partly 
offset  by  increases  in  other  industry 
divisions.  Between  August  and  De- 
cember, employment  in  manufactur- 
ing decreased  by  almost  2  million, 
■While  the  rise  in  other  industry  divi- 
sions, largely  in  trade,  amounted  to 
800,000.    Since  war  industries  tended 


Table  3. — Public  assistance  and  Federal  worit  program  earnings,  194S,  1944,  and  1940 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  1, 1946] 


Type  of  payment  and  program 

Amount  (in  millions) 

Percentage  distribution 

Percentage 

change, 
1946  from— 

1945 

1944 

19401 

1945 

1944 

1940' 

1944 

1940' 

Total 

$990 

$942 

$2,675 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

-f5.0 

-63.0 

Public  assistance  (direct  relief) .  - 

990 

942 

1,097 

100.0 

100.  0 

41.0 

-1-5.0 

-9.8 

726 
150 
27 
87 

693 
135 
25 
89 

475 
133 
22 
405 

18 

44 

1,578 

73.4 
15.1 
2.7 
8.8 

73.6 
14.3 
2.7 
9.4 
1 

17.8 

6.0 

.8 

15.1 

.7 
1.6 

59.0 

-f4.8 
-H0.9 
-H.9 

-2.1 

-f52.7 

Aid  to  dependent  children... 
Aid  to  the  blind 

-fl2.0 
-(-21  7 

-78.6 

Subsistence     payments     to 

Surplus  food  stamps 

Federal  work  program  earnings 
'" 

216 

92 

1,270 

8.1 

3.4 

47.6 

National  Youth  Administra- 
tion 

Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion 

'  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.    Totals  differ  from  those  in  table  14  because  this  table  includes  value  of 
surplus  food  stamps  and  excludes  earnings  of  persons  employed  on  other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  » 
from  emergency  funds. 


to  be  concentrated  geographically,  the 
production  cuts  meant  that  employ- 
ment declines  varied  among  the 
States.  In  6  States,'  the  drop  in  man- 
ufacturing employment  after  V-day 
amounted  to  one-third  or  more  of 
all  covered  employment  in  August;  in 
5  other  States  the  drop  was  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  August  total.  During 
the  same  period,  nonmanufacturing 


'  Arizona,  California,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Washington. 


employment  increased  in  all  but  8 
States. 

Employment  covered  by  the  rail- 
road retirement  and  unemployment 
insurance  programs  showed  a  slight 
increase  in  1945;  about  3.1  million  dif- 
ferent individuals  were  covered  at 
some  time  during  the  year  as  com- 
pared with  3.0  million  in  1944.  After 
moving  upward  almost  without  inter- 
ruption during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  employment  turned  downward 
from  July  to  October  and  recovered 


Chart  2. — Public  assistance  and  earnings  under  Federal  work  programs,   by  month, 

1933-4^ 


1944  1945 
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somewhat  in  the  last  2  months  of  the 
year. 

Federal  employment  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  averaged  2.8  mil- 
lion in  1945;  in  addition,  about  400,- 
000-500,000  workers  were  employed  in 
a  civilian  capacity  outside  the  United 
States.  Workers  covered  by  the  re- 
tirement systems  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  numbered 
about  2.8  million  on  June  30,  1945. 
Turn-over  was  an  important  element 
in  Federal  employment.  Some  860,000 
workers  who  were  separated  from 
service  received  refunds  during  the 
year  of  contributions  to  the  retirement 
system.  While  some  of  these  workers 
had  left  Federal  employment  before 
1945,  an  additional  group  who  left  in 
1945  had  not  received  refunds  by  the 
year's  end. 

A  slight  rise  in  employment  in  State 
and  local  government  units  brought 
the  average  to  3.1  million  as  compared 
with  3.0  million  in  1944.  Several  new 
retirement  systems  for  State  and  local 
government  workers  were  established 
in  1945,  and  the  relative  number  pro- 
tected by  retirement  systems  increased 
somewhat  during  the  year;  the  in- 
crease was  confined  largely  to  em- 
ployees covered  by  State-administered 
systems. 

Protection  against  loss  of  earnings, 
or  loss  of  earning  power,  due  to  un- 
employment, disability,  old  age,  or 
death  of  the  breadwinner,  was  avail- 
able to  the  same  classes  of  workers  in 
1945  as  in  1944.  Still  excluded  from 
coverage  for  all  or  most  of  these  risks 
were  the  many  thousands  of  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  workers,  the  self- 
employed,  employees  of  certain  non- 
profit, charitable,  and  religious  organ- 
izations, government  workers,  and  a 
few  other  groups.  In  1945,  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  all  earnings  were 
paid  in  industries  covered  by  unem- 
plosonent  insurance  programs,  and 
about  three-fifths  were  covered  by 
programs  providing  some  form  of  old- 
age  retirement  (table  4) .  Under  the 
latter  type  of  programs  the  protection 
varied  considerably.  Some  systems 
include  old-age,  survivor,  and  dis- 
ability payments,  while  others  pro- 
vide for  old-age  retirement  only;  the 
largest,  the  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program,  has  no  dis- 
ability provisions. 

Earnings  covered  by  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  as  a  propor- 


tion of  all  earnings  declined  slightly 
in  1945  to  52  percent — the  lowest  pro- 
portion since   the  program   started. 


The  ratio  declined  in  each  of  the  first 
3  quarters  but  turned  upward  in  the 
last  quarter  as  total  earnings  contin- 


Table  4. — Estimated  pay  rolls  in  employment  covered  by  selected  social  insurance  and 
related  programs  in  relation  to  total  earnings  and  to  all  wages  and  salaries,  by  specified 
period,  1937-45  ' 

[Corrected  to  May  15, 1946] 


Period 


1937.-__ 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1945 

Jan.-Mar 

Apr.-June... 

July-Sept 

Oct.-Dec 


1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1945 

Jan.-Mar 

Apr.-June. -- 

July-Sept 

Oct.-Dec 


1937. 
1938. 
1939. 
1940.. 
1941. 
1942-. 
1943.. 
1944- . 
1945.. 


1945 

Jan.-Mar 

Apr.-June 

July-Sept 

Oct.-Dec 


Total 
earn- 
ings 2 


All 
wages 
and  sal- 
aries 3 


Pay  rolls  covered  by  retirement 
programs  * 


Total 


Old-age 
and  sur- 
vivors 
insur- 
ance 6 


Rail- 
road 
retire- 
ment > 


Federal 
civil- 
service 
retire- 
ment 8 


State 
and 
local 
govern- 
ment 
retire- 
ment 


Pay  rolls  covered  by  un- 
employment insurance 
programs  * 


Total 


State 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
insur- 
ance' 


RaU- 
road 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
insur- 
ance' 


Amount  (in  millions) 

$56,972 

$45,053 

$37,  968 

$32, 770 

$2,  290 

$1,050 

$1,858 

C«) 

(') 

51,  369 

41,  247 

34, 164 

29, 026 

2,028 

1,139 

1,971 

$28,  228 

$26,200 

55,464 

44,313 

37,638 

32,  222 

2,161 

1,221 

2,034 

31,230 

29,  069 

60, 760 

48,  707 

41,  721 

35, 668 

2,273 

1,430 

2,350 

34,  723 

32, 450 

76,723 

60,885 

62,606 

45,417 

2,687 

1,912 

2,590 

44,833 

42, 146 

101,367 

80,  793 

67,  919 

68, 147 

3,382 

3,600 

2,790 

58, 178 

54,  796 

126,  399 

102,  932 

81,972 

69,747 

4,085 

6,100 

3,040 

70, 191 

66, 106 

137,114 

113,031 

86,637 

73,310 

4,507 

6,600 

3,220 

73, 628 

69, 121 

137,  241 

111,444 

84,995 

71, 150 

4,514 

5,840 

•3,491 

70, 344 

65,830 

34,871 

28,306 

21,664 

18, 177 

1,130 

1,450 

•907 

18, 300 

17, 170 

3f,2P8 

28,760 

21,825 

18,  306 

1,141 

1,460 

»918 

18,351 

17, 210 

33,  590 

27,  314 

20,  403 

17,047 

1,136 

1,630 

»690 

16, 936 

15,800 

33.  572 

27,064 

21, 103 

17, 620 

1,107 

1,400 

9  976 

16,  757 

15,  650 

$2, 290 
2,028 
2,161 
2,273 
2,687 
3,382 
4,085 
4,507 
4,514 


1,130 
1,141 
1,136 
1,107 


Percent  of  total  earnings 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


66.6 
66.5 
67.9 
68.7 
68.6 
67.0 
64.9 
63.2 
61.9 


62.1 
62.0 
60.7 
62.9 


57  6 
56.5 
58.1 
58.7 
59.2 
57.4 
65.2 
63.5 
51.8 


52.1 
52.0 
50.8 
52.5 


4.0 
3.9 
3.9 
3.7 
3.5 
3.3 
3.2 
3.3 
3.3 


3.2 
3.2 
3.4 
3.3 


1.8 
2.2 
2.2 
2.4 
2.5 
3.6 
4.0 
4.1 
4.3 


4.2 
4.1 
4,6 
4.2 


3.3 
3.8 
3,7 
3.9 
3.4 
2.8 
2.4 
2.3 
2.5 


2.6 
2.6 
2.1 
2.9 


(>) 

65.0 

56.3 

57.1 

68.4 

57  4 

65.5 

53.7 

51.3 


62.5 
52.1 
50.4 
49.9 


(") 

51.0 

52.4 

63.4 

64.9 

64,1 

52.3 

50.4 

48.0 


49.2 
48.9 
47.0 
46.6 


4.0 
3.9 
3.9 
3.7 
3.5 
3.3 
3.2 
3.3 
3.3 


3.2 
3.2 
3.4 
3.3 


Percent  of  all  wages  and  salaries 


100.0 

84.3 

72.7 

5.1 

2.3 

4.1 

100.0 

82.8 

70.4 

4.9 

2.8 

4.8 

100.0 

84.9 

72.7 

4.9 

2.8 

4.6 

100.0 

85.7 

73.2 

4.7 

2.9 

4.8 

100:0 

86.4 

74.6 

4.4 

3.1 

4.3 

100.0 

84.1 

72.0 

4.2 

4.5 

3.6 

100.0 

79.6 

67.8 

4.0 

5.0 

3.0 

100.0 

76.6 

64.9 

4.0 

5.0 

2.8 

100.0 

76.3 

63.8 

4.1 

5.2 

3.1 

100.0 

76.5 

64.2 

4.0 

5.1 

3.2 

100.0 

75.9 

63.7 

4.0 

5.1 

3.2 

100.0 

74.7 

62.4 

4.2 

5.6 

2.6 

100.0 

7S.0 

65.1 

4.1 

5.2 

3.6 

(') 

68.4 
70.5 
71.3 
73.6 
72.0 
68.2 
65.1 
63.1 


64.7 
63.8 
62.0 
61.9 


(«) 

63.5 

65.6 

66.6 

69.2 

67.8 

64.2 

61.2 

59.1 


60.7 
59.8 
57.8 
57.8 


5.1 
4.9 
4.9 
4.7 
4.4 
4.2 
4.0 
4.0 
4.1 


4.0 
4.0 
4.2 
4.1 


1  Includes  employee  contributions  under  contribu- 
tory systems. 

"  Quarterly  data  for  self-employed  adjusted  to 
when-earned,  rather  than  when-received,  basis. 

3  Civilian  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  cash  and  in 
kind  in  continental  United  States  and  Army  and 
Navy  pay  rolls  in  all  areas.  Quarterly  data  adjusted 
to  correct  for  distribution  of  bonus  payments. 

*  For  all  programs  except  Federal  civil-service  and 
State  and  local  government  retirement,  pay  rolls 
include  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  quarterly  data  relate 
to  pay  periods  ended  in  quarter;  for  those2  programs, 
data  are  for  continental  United  States  (except  as 
indicated  in  footnote  6)  and  on  calendar-month  basis. 

8  Taxable  wages  plus  estimated  nontaxable  wages 
in  employment  covered  by  program.  Railroad  em- 
ployment data  for  1937-44  revised. 


» Includes  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  covered 
by  Alaska  Railroad  and  Canal  Zone  retirement 
systems. 

'  Taxable  wages  plus  nontaxable  wages  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  programs;  earnings  of  railroad 
workers  covered  by  State  laws  through  June  1939 
mcluded  under  railroad  programs.  1945  data 
preliminary. 

*  Not  available. 

0  Preliminary  estimate. 

Source:  Data  on  total  earnings  and  wages  and 
salaries  from  Department  of  Commerce,  OlHee  of 
Business  Economics;  data  for  programs  based  on 
reports  of  administrative  agencies. 
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ued  to  decrease  while  covered  earnings 
rose  somewhat.  With  the  reduction  in 
military  pay  rolls,  the  proportion  of 
total  earnings  covered  by  this  program 
and  by  State  unemployment  insurance 
can  be  expected  to  rise  again  to  a  fig- 
ure near  the  prewar  levels.  Wages  and 
salaries  earned  in  industries  covered 
by  State  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
counted for  48  percent  of  all  earnings; 
the  decline  during  the  first  3  quarters 
was  halted  in  the  fourth  quarter  as 
covered  wages  decreased  by  the  same 
proportion  as  total  wages. 

Earnings  of  workers  covered  by 
other  programs — railroad  workers  and 
employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments — increased  in  1945  and 


represented  the  same  or  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  of  total  earnings. 
Railroad  employment  was  less  affected 
by  the  end  of  the  war  than  many  other 
industries,  and,  though  pay  rolls  fell 
off  in  the  last  quarter,  the  annual  to- 
tal showed  a  small  increase  over  1944. 
Federal  civilian  pay  rolls  did  not  drop 
until  the  final  quarter,  and  the  small 
decrease  did  not  offset  the  previous 
gains.  The  rise  in  the  proportion  of 
total  earnings  covered  by  State  and 
local  government  retirement  systems 
reflects  not  only  a  slight  rise  in  em- 
ployment but  also  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  systems  in  operation  for 
employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 


Social  Security  Status  of  the  Population 

Uneinployment 


Unemployment,  which  had  been  a 
relatively  minor  threat  to  family  se- 
curity during  the  war  years,  assimied 
more  serious  proportions  in  the  latter 
half  of  1945.  The  trend  during  the 
year  was  marked  by  two  major 
phases — from  January  to  V-day  in 
mid-August,  and  from  V-day  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  Although  the  sur- 
render of  Germany  occurred  during 
the  January-August  phase,  there  was 
relatively  little  change  in  unemploy- 
ment during  this  period.  Up  to  VE- 
day,  unemployment  remained  at  the 
very  low  level  which  had  obtained 
throughout  the  war  years;  from  VE- 
day  until  the  middle  of  August,  imem- 
ployment  turned  upward  but  was  only 
slightly  above  that  in  the  correspond- 
ing months  a  year  earlier.  From 
August  to  December,  however,  the 
number  of  unemployed  workers  more 
than  doubled. 

While  the  total  number  of  unem- 
ployed workers  did  not  reach  the  levels 
predicted  by  many  forecasters,  ap- 
proximately 2  million  workers  were  out 
of  a  job  by  the  year's  end,  about  three 
times  the  number  in  December  1944. 
At  least  four  factors  served  to  keep 
the  volume  of  unemployment  small  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  displaced 
war  workers  and  the  number  of  serv- 
icemen released  from  the  armed 
forces.  Many  workers  in  munitions 
and  related  industries,  after  their  war 
jobs  ended,  were  kept  on  by  their  em- 
ployers for  production  of  civilian  goods 


and  in  this  way  shifted  to  peacetime 
jobs  without  interruption  of  employ- 
ment; many  war-emergency  workers 
withdrew  from  the  labor  market  after 
V-day;  many  discharged  veterans  de- 
layed their  return  to  civilian  occupa- 
tions; and  employment  increased  in 
industries  not  directly  affected  by  cut- 
backs in  war  production,  such  as  trade 
and  certain  nondurable  manufactur- 
ing industries. 

The     labor-force     changes     which 
followed  the  success   of   the   armed 


forces  were  clearly  reflected  in  unem- 
ployment insurance  (table  12) .  There 
was  a  moderate  rise  in  beneficiaries 
from  May  to  August,  but,  begin- 
ning with  September  and  continuing 
through  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  in- 
crease In  claims  and  benefits  was 
rapid.  More  than  80  percent  of  the 
year's  benefit  payments  under  the 
State  programs  were  made  in  the  4 
months  after  the  Japanese  surrender. 

Almost  4.4  million  workers  filed 
claims  for  benefits  under  the  State 
unemployment  insurance  programs 
during  1945;  nine-tenths  of  these 
claims  were  filed  after  V-day.  Not 
all  claimants  received  benefits,  how- 
ever; about  40  percent  were  reem- 
ployed before  a  payment  was  received 
or  for  other  reasons  did  not  receive 
benefits  at  the  end  of  the  waiting  pe- 
riod. The  sharp  rise  from  August  to 
December  in  the  number  of  benefici- 
aries was  fairly  well  distributed  among 
the  States.  The  rate  of  increase  va- 
ried, however,  and  the  peak  was 
reached  at  different  times  in  different 
States. 

The  average  weekly  benefit  paid  to 
totally  unemployed  persons  was 
$18.93,  or  $3  above  the  average  for 
1944.  This  increase  can  be  attributed 
to  the  continued  rise  in  workers'  cov- 
ered earnings  in  their  base  period  and 
to  the  liberalizations  in  State  laws 


Chart  3. — Unemployment  insurance  benefits,  by  program  and  month,  1938-45 
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Table  5. 

— Unemployment  insurance  beneficiaries 

and  benefits,  1945,  1944,  and  1940 

1 

Beneficiaries 

Benefits 

Program 

Number  (in  thousands) 

Percentage  change 
from  December — 

Amount  (in  thousands) 

Percentage  change, 
1915  from  — 

Decem- 
ber 1945 

Decem- 
ber 1944 

Decem- 
ber 1940 

1944 

1940 

1945 

1944 

1940 

1944 

1940 

Total 

$563, 180 

$67,080 

$534,  661 

+611 .8 

-16.2 

State  unemployment  insurance 

1,319.0 

12.7 

405.0 

74.9 

1.2 

16.8 

666.6 
73.7 

m 

(=) 

+97.9 
-82.8 

446,  866 

2,  359 

114,965 

62,  386 

582 

4,113 

518,700 
15,961 

+614.7 
+305.0 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance 

Servicemen's  readjustment  allowances  3 

1  See  table  11  for  notes  on  programs. 

3  For  unemployment  only. 

Program  began  September  1944. 

which  became  effective  in  1945. 
Twenty-six  States  increased  the  max- 
imum benefit  payment,  and  3  States 
provided  for  payments  to  dependents 
of  unemployed  workers.  The  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  benefit  had  a 
particularly  marked  effect  in  raising 
the  average  benefit  since,  with  the 
increase  in  wages  during  the  war  pe- 
riod, a  high  proportion  of  claimants 
were  receiving  maximum  weekly  pay- 
ments. In  1944,  almost  6  in  10  bene- 
ficiaries were  receiving  benefits  for 
total  unemplojrment  at  the  maximum 
level.  In  1945,  even  with  the  liberal- 
ization of  the  State  laws,  7  in  10  were 
receiving  payments  at  the  maximum 
level,  and  in  11  States  the  average 
payment  in  the  last  quarter  of  1945 
was  within  $1  of  the  maximum. 

The  number  of  veterans  receiving 
unemployment  allowances  under  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights  also  rose  rapidly 
after  V-day  (table  12).  From  Janu- 
ary through  August  the  rise  was 
slight,  but  from  that  month  to  the  end 
of  the  year  the  load  increased  almost 
tenfold,  from  44,000  to  405,000.  By 
the  end  of  1945  more  than  8  million 
servicemen  had  been  released  from 
military  duty,  about  4.5  million  of 
them  in  the  last  3  months.  It  is 
probable  that  about  5  million  of  the 
total  number  discharged  had  ob- 
tained employment  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Many  others  were  not  in  the 
labor  force  because  they  had  entered 
schools  or  colleges  or  were  not  look- 
ing for  work  for  other  reasons;  the 
rest  were  unemployed. 

As  of  V-day  some  150,000  veterans 
had  received  one  or  more  checks  for 
periods  of  imemployment,  but  less 
than  one-third  of  this  number  were 
receiving  allowances  currently.  On 
December  31,  hov/ever,  about  500,000 
veterans  were  drawing  unemployment 
allowances,  or  47  percent  of  all  those 


who  had  received  at  least  one  pay- 
ment since  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  impact  of  reconversion  on  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance 
load  was  lighter  than  had  been  ex- 
pected (table  11).  Freight  shipments 
and  passenger  trafBc  remained  high 
after  V-day,  the  latter  partly  because 
of  huge  troop  movements.  As  the  la- 
bor market  loosened  up,  employers 
became  more  selective  in  hiring  and 
began  to  replace  marginal  workers. 
The  sharpest  decline  in  employment 
on  class  I  railroads  occurred  between 
mid-August  and  mid-September, 
when  many  maintenance-of-way  la- 
borers were  released.  These  included 
a  sizable  number  of  high-school  boys 
who  returned  to  school  and  therefore 
were  not  eligible  to  receive  benefits. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1945 
the  level  of  benefits  and  beneficiaries 
under  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance law  remained  as  low  as  in  the 
war  years.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  however,  operations  expanded 
rapidly  (table  12).  AppUcations  for 
certificate  of  benefit  rights  were  filed 
by  35,700  unemployed  workers  in 
the  6  months  ended  with  December 
as  compared  with  5,400  applications 
in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year.  Nearly  13,000  beneficiaries  re- 
ceived benefits  for  unemployment  in  a 
registration  period  in  December  1945, 
more  than  10  times  the  number  in 
December  1944.  Payments  during  the 
year  totaled  about  4  times  the  amount 
in  1944  (table  5) ;  in  the  last  6  months 
the  total  was  7  times  that  in  the  com- 
parable period  of  1944. 

Old  Age 

The  well-being  of  the  aged  is  de- 
termined in  large  measure  by  the  fac- 
tors influencing  the  economic  health 


of  the  population  as  a  whole.  Job 
openings  for  older  workers  generally 
move  up  or  down  with  shifts  in  the 
volume  of  total  employment.  The 
ability  of  younger  workers  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  maintenance  of  their  aged 
parents  is  likewise  greater  in  good 
years  than  in  bad.  Into  this  tradi- 
tional relationship  between  the  kind 
of  security  available  to  the  aged  and 
the  volume  of  business  activity,  the 
social  insurance  programs  have  more 
recently  introduced  another  factor — 
planned  provision  under  public  aus- 
pices for  the  partial  replacement  of 
income  lost  because  of  retirement 
from  the  labor  force  or  the  death  of 
the  family  earner. 

In  1945,  employment  opportunities 
for  older  workers  continued  at  tlie 
high  level  characteristic  of  the  war 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  number 
of  aged  persons  in  receipt  of  retire- 
ment benefits  was  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year  (table  11).    As  a  result. 

Table  6. — Estimated  number  of  persons 
aged  65  and  over  receiving  income  from 
specified  source,  December  1945 

[In  milliotis] 


Source  of  income 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total  1 

10.2 

4.9 

5  3 

3.8 

2.9 

.9 

1.4 

.8 
.6 

2.1 
.2 

2.7 

2.4 
2.4 

.9 

.4 
.5 
1.0 
.1 
.5 

Earners 

5 

Wives  of  earners _.. 

Social  insurance  and  re- 
lated programs 

Old-age  and  survivors 

.9 
.5 
.3 

Other'  

Old-age  assistance 

1.1 
.1 

Other  * 

2  2 

1  Some  persons  received  iocome  from  more  than  1 
source  shown. 

2  Persons  receiving  primary,  wife's,  widow's,  and 
parent's  benefits. 

3  Railroad,  civil-service,  and  State  and  local  and 
other  government  retirement  systems,  and  veterans' 
pensions  and  compensation. 

*  Persons  not  in  institutions  with  income  from 
sources  other  than  those  specified,  or  with  no  income. 
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Table  7. — Old-age  retirement  beneficiaries  and  benefits,  194S  and  1944  ' 

[Corrected  to  May  8, 19461 


Beneficiaries 

Benefits 

Program 

Number 
(in  thousands) 

Percent- 
age 
increase 

from 
Decem- 
ber 1944 

Amount 
(in  thousands) 

Percent- 
age 

Decem- 
ber 1945 

Decem- 
ber 1944 

1945 

1944 

from 
1944 

Total 

$.696, 885 

$522,  660 

14.2 

Old-a^e  and  survivors  insurance 

695.9 
133.9 
104.3 

67.2 
(>) 
(') 
155.0 

62.0 

508.7 

124.3 
96.2 
61.2 

P) 

(') 

146.0 
55.8 

36.8 
7.7 
8.4 
9.8 

167,  392 
106,  240 
136,  523 
66,236 
3  1,287 
68,  000 
143,000 
54,  730 

119,009 
98,667 

121,  234 
60,  511 
s  1,  087 
69,636 

134,  600 
49,  250 

32.3 

7.7 

11.8 

9.5 

18.4 

14.0 

6.2 
11.1 

6.3 

11.1 

I  See  table  11  for  notes  on  programs  and  data  for 
earlier  years. 
!  Not  available. 

persons  dependent  primarily  on  cur- 
rent earnings  or  on  income  based  on 
prior  earnings  accounted,  for  the  first 
time  perhaps  in  decades,  for  half  the 
population  aged  65  years  and  over  in 
the  United  States  (table  6) . 

The  contrast  in  this  respect  with 
1940  illustrates  the  impact  of  the 
war  and  the  growth  of  the  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  program  on 
the  economic  status  of  the  aged.  At 
the  end  of  1940,  approximately  3  in 
every  10  aged  persons  were  employed 
or  were  married  to  persons  with  em- 
ployment; another  6  percent  were  in 
receipt  of  benefits  from  social  insur- 
ance and  related  programs.  Five 
years  later  the  proportion  of  the 
aged  with  income  from  employment 
had  risen  to  about  37  percent;  with 
income  from  insurance  or  service 
benefits,  to  14  percent;  and  with  in- 
come from  either  source,  to  about  50 
percent.  The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  insurance  ben- 
eficiaries is  attributable  to  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  program, 
whose  rolls  increased  fivefold  over 
this  period  (table  11).  Decreases  took 
place  concurrently  in  the  proportion 
of  public  assistance  recipients  and  of 
persons  entirely  dependent  on  rela- 
tives or  on  savings  or  income  from 
sources  other  than  earnings. 

Fewer  changes  occurred  between 
1940  and  1945,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  relative  number  of  aged  persons 
benefiting  from  public  programs  on 
either  an  insurance  or  assistance 
basis.  In  both  years  these  programs 
reached  about  one-third  of  the  aged 
population.    But  whereas  in  the  ear- 


2  Includes  a  small  but  unknown  amount  of  dis- 
ability and  survivor  payments. 


lier  year  there  were  nearly  four  as- 
sistance recipients  for  every  insur- 
ance beneficiary,  at  the  end  of  1945 
the  ratio  was  only  one  and  a  half  to 
one.  The  shift  is  significant  for  the 
changing  relationship  of  the  two 
types  of  programs  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  1945  as  in  earlier  years,  many 
aged  persons,  predominantly  widows, 
were  dependent  for  support  on  sources 
other  than  employment,  social  insur- 
ance benefits,  or  public  assistance. 
Some  were  receiving  benefits  under 
private  retirement  plans,  which  dis- 
bursed from  $125  million  to  $140  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose  in  1945.  Prob- 
ably most  of  the  $170  million  received 
under  individual  insurance  annuity 
contracts  in  1945  went  to  aged  persons, 
as  did  a  substantial  portion  of  the  $300 
million  in  installment  payments  from 
funds  left  with  the  insurance  company 
under  death  claims,  matured  endow- 
ments, and  policy  surrenders.  Claims 
for  matured  endowments  and  cash 
surrender  values  amounted  to  $740 
million.  Still  others  had  income  from 
investments,  interest,  or  rents,  or  were 
living  on  savings  accumulated  in  ear- 
lier years.  A  sizable  group  was  de- 
pendent on  children  or  other  relatives 
for  maintenance  in  whole  or  part.  In 
1940  one  in  every  five  persons  aged 
65  years  and  over  was  living  with  a 
relative;  two-thirds  of  such  aged  per- 
sons were  women. 

The  most  important  program  devel- 
opments in  1945  were  the  marked  ac- 
celeration in  the  growth  of  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  benefi- 
ciary rolls  and  the  halt  in  the  down- 
ward trend  in  applications  for  old-age 


assistance.  Although  the  number  of 
aged  persons  with  employment  during 
the  year  was  approximately  the  same 
in  1944  and  1945,  the  number  declined 
relative  to  the  total  aged  population, 
which  increased  more  than  250,000. 
Reflecting  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  the  trend  in  unemployment 
both  in  the  general  population  and 
among  the  aged  was  generally  upward. 
Concurrently,  large  numbers  of  extra 
workers  left  the  labor  force,  including 
some  aged  persons  drawn  into  employ- 
ment by  the  war  and  those  who  had 
delayed  their  retirement  for  the  same 
reason.  Primary  benefit  awards  rose 
from  110,000  in  1944  to  185,000  in  1945; 
applications  for  old-age  assistance 
from  326,000  in  1944 — the  lowest  point 
since  1941,  the  first  year  for  which 
data  are  available — to  380,000. 

The  number  of  primary  beneficiaries 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  not  as  large 
as  it  might  have  been  if  economic 
circumstances  had  been  less  favor- 
able. As  in  other  years,  aged  persons 
potentially  eligible  for  benefit  but  not 
on  the  rolls  because  they  were  at  work 
exceeded  the  number  receiving  bene- 
fits. In  December  1945,  518,000  work- 
ers were  receiving  primary  benefits; 
another  93,000  had  been  awarded  a 
monthly  benefit  but  were  not  in  cur- 
rent-payment status  because  they  had 
returned  to  covered  employment  or  for 
other  reasons;  about  800,000  were  eli- 
gible by  reason  of  age  and  earnings 
but  had  not  applied  for  benefits.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  1940  and  the  end  of 
1945,  the  ratio  of  such  nonapplicants 
for  benefits  to  aU  aged  workers  with 
fully  insured  status  declined  from  77 
percent  to  57  percent. 

Few  aged  individuals  file  for  bene- 
fits under  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance because  they  prefer  retire- 
ment to  employment.  Interviews 
with  aged  beneficiaries  under  the  pro- 
gram suggest  that  failing  health  and 
dismissal  based  on  age  are  the  prin- 
cipal factors  In  the  decision  to  apply 
for  benefit.  The  amount  of  the  bene- 
fit payment  Itself  is  seldom  an  induce- 
ment to  quit  work.  In  1945  the  aver- 
age primary  benefit  was  $24  a  month. 
For  the  one  male  beneficiary  in  three 
who  was  married  and  whose  wife  was 
aged  65  years  or  older  and  therefore 
entitled  to  wife's  benefit,  the  com- 
bined family  benefit  averaged  $38. 

Average  benefit  amounts  under 
other  programs,  although  higher,  also 
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represent  a  considerable  reduction  in 
income  for  the  retirant.  Railroad  an- 
nuities averaged  $69  a  month  in  1945, 
civil-service  retirement  annuities 
about  $80,  annuities  under  State  and 
local  government  retirement  systems 
about  $75.  Pensions  and  compensa- 
tion to  veterans  ranged  from  an  aver- 
age of  about  $100  monthly  for  veter- 
ans of  the  Civil  War  to  approximately 
$36  for  former  members  of  the  Regu- 
lar Establishment.  Payments  to  par- 
ticipants of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  who  comprised  the  great  bulk  of 
the  veteran  beneficiaries  aged  65  years 
and  over,  averaged  about  $72. 

The  supplementary  income  received 
from  other  sources — occasional  em- 
ployment, retirement  pay  from  a  pre- 
vious employer,  purchased  annuities, 
contributions  from  friends  or  rela- 
tives— enables  most  retirants  to  main- 
tain themselves  without  resort  to  pub- 
lic assistance.  Persons  with  the 
smallest  benefits  tend  to  have  the  few- 
est resources  and  are  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  transition  from  em- 
ployment to  retirement.  In  this  re- 
spect they  are  not  unlike  old-age  as- 
sistance recipients,  whose  assistance 
payments  averaged  $31  in  December 
1945  and  of  whom  three-fourths,  ac- 
cording to  a  1944  study,  had  no  other 
cash  income. 

The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  is  still  in  the  early  phases  of 
its  growth,  and  so,  although  to  a  lesser 
extent,  are  the  special  systems  for 
railroad    and    Federal    workers.    In 


1945,  millions  of  workers  were  build- 
ing up  credits  toward  retirement  in 
old  age — 46  million  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance,  3  million  under 
the  railroad  retirement  program,  and 
other  millions  under  other  special  sys- 
tems. On  January  1,  1946,  a  total  of 
73  million  persons  had  wage  credits 
for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance, 
of  whom  34  million  were  fully  insured. 

Dependent  Survivors 

The  number  of  widows  and  father- 
less children  in  the  population  is  af- 
fected primarily  by  the  mortahty 
rates  of  married  men.  Their  economic 
status  is  determined  by  the  extent  and 
character  of  public  and  private  pro- 
vision for  the  replacement  of  income 
lost  by  the  death  of  the  family  earner, 
and  by  the  availability  of  employment 
opportunities  for  surviving  widows. 
The  improvement  in  mortality  rates 
in  recent  years  has  reduced  the  rela- 
tive number  of  younger  survivors,  de- 
spite the  increment  attributable  to 
war  deaths.  It  is  probable  that  for 
those  left  without  husband  or  father 
more  ample  provision  exists  today 
than  in  earlier  years  for  the  partial 
restoration  of  the  income  thus  lost. 

Perhaps  7  out  of  10  widows  under 
age  65  have  no  children  under  age  18. 
For  them  as  well  as  for  many  widows 
with  children,  employment  represents 
the  most  important  economic  re- 
source. In  December  1945  approxi- 
mately 1.9  million  of  the  estimated  3.5 
million  widows  under  age  65  were  re- 
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Table  8. — Estimated  number  of  children 
under  age  18  with  father  dead  and  of 
widows  under  age  65  receiving  income 
from  specified  source,  December  1945 

[In  millions] 


Source  of  income 

Children 
under 
age  18 

Widows 
under 
age  65 

Total-   .. 

2.8 

3  5 

Employment 

.2 

.6 

.4 
.2 

!.3 
.1 

1.7 

1  9 

Social  insurance  and  related 
programs 

4 

Old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance. 

1 

Other  1 

Aid  to  dependent  cbUdren 

1.1 

Other' 

1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1  Veterans'  pensions  or  compensation  and  railroad, 
civil-service,  and  State  and  local  government  retire- 
ment systems. 

2  Children  in  families  in  which  the  father  was  dead. 

3  Receiving  payments  on  behalf  of  fatherless 
children. 

*  Less  than  50,000. 

'  Persons  with  income  from  sources  other  than 
those  specified,  or  with  no  independent  income. 

ceiving    income    from    employment 
(table  8). 

Marked  changes,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  place  in  the  number  of  widows 
receiving  benefits  from  social  insur- 
ance and  related  programs.  Battle 
losses  in  the  closing  year  of  the  war 
and  liberalized  provisions  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  of  World  War  I 
were  reflected  in  the  number  of 
widows  under  age  65  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  which 
rose  from  about  150,000  to  close  to 
300,000.  Awards  under  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program  to 
widows  with  children  increased  from 
43,000  in  1944  to  55,000  in  1945,  and 
such  beneficiaries  in  current-pay- 
ment status  rose  from  90,000  on  De- 
cember 31,  1944,  to  121,000  a  year 
later.  As  a  result  of  the  growth  in 
these  two  programs,  beneficiaries  of 
social  Insurance  and  related  systems 
accounted  for  12  percent  of  all  wid- 
ows under  age  65  at  the  end  of  1945 
as  compared  with  8  percent  a  year 
earlier. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  repre- 
sents an  important  resomxe  for  the 
needy  widow  with  young  children 
who  cannot  accept  employment  and 
who  is  not  eligible  for  adequate  social 
insurance  benefits.  At  the  end  of 
1945,  perhaps  80,000-100,000  survivor 
families  were  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  program.  The  total  number 
of  families  assisted — survivor  and 
nonsurvivor — increased  from  254,000 
in  December  1944  to  274,000  in  Decem- 
ber 1945,  marking  a  reversal  in  the 
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downward  trend  of  such  cases  between 
1942  and  1944.  The  shift  reflects  the 
decline  in  employment  opportunities 
for  marginal  and  occasional  workers 
with  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
diminished  ability  of  relatives  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  needy  per- 
sons, and  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  families  receiving  military  depend- 
ents' allowances.  Applications  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  rose  from 
111,000  in  1944  to  146,000  in  1945. 
This  growth  in  applications  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  demand  for  public  as- 
sistance on  the  part  of  survivor  fami- 
lies. The  years  1940-45  witnessed 
significant  changes  in  the  roles  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  and  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  in  providing 
for  the  needs  of  such  families.  Be- 
tween December  1940  and  December 
1945  the  number  of  survivor  families 
receiving  this  form  of  public  assist- 
ance appears  to  have  declined,  while 
the  number  of  families  receiving  wid- 
ow's current  benefits  increased  sixfold. 
At  the  end  of  1945,  more  survivor 
families  were  receiving  payments  un- 
der old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
than  under  aid  to  dependent  children. 


Similar  observations  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  economic  status  of 
fatherless  children  under  age  18.  At 
the  end  of  1945,  perhaps  225,000  of 
the  2.8  million  fatherless  children  in 
the  United  States  were  employed, 
somewhat  more  than  500,000  were  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  social  insur- 
ance and  related  programs,  about 
250,000  were  in  families  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  children,  and  between 
50,000  and  75,000  were  receiving  care 
away  from  home  in  institutions  or 
foster  homes  (table  8).  More  than 
half  the  total  number  were  living 
with  and  being  supported  out  of  the 
earnings  or  other  private  income  of 
their  widowed  mother  or  other  rela- 
tives. 

As  in  the  case  of  widows,  the  most 
important  changes  between  1944  and 
1945  occurred  in  the  number  receiv- 
ing social  insurance  and  related  bene- 
fits. Children  with  survivor  benefits 
under  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  increased  from  288,000  in 
December  1944  to  377,000  in  December 
1945;  under  the  veterans'  program, 
from  about  100,000  to  about  180,000. 
That  there  were  more  children  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  old-age  and  sur- 


Table  9. — Survivors  insurance   beneficiaries   and   benefits,    1945   and   1944  ' 

[Corrected  to  June  6, 1946] 


Program 


Total. 


Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Railroad  retirement 

Federal  civil-service  systems 

State  and  local  Kovernment 

Veterans'  program 

Workmen's  compensation 


Total. 


Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Railroad  retirement 

Federal  retirement 

Civil-service  systems 

Other  contributory 

State  and  local  government 

Veterans'  program 

Workmen's  compensation 


Beneficiaries 


Number  (in  thou- 
sands) 


Decem- 
ber 1945 


Decem- 
ber 1944 


Percent- 
age 
change 
from  De- 
cember 
1944 


Benefits 


Amount  (in  thou- 
sands) 


Percent- 
age 

change 
from 
1944 


Monthly  benefits 


601.2 

4.4 

.3- 

32.0 
697.6 
(=) 


454.3 

4.3 

.2 

30.0 

372.7 

(») 


4-32.3 
+2.3 
(?) 

-t-6.7 
+87.1 


$435, 370 


104,  232 

1,772 

128 

20,000 

254,238 

<  55,000 


,$292,089 


76,942 

1,765 

80 

19, 000 

144, 302 

<  60,000 


-f49. 1 


+35.0 
+.4 
+60.0 
+5.3 
+76.2 
+10.0 


Lump-sum  payments  • 


13.2 
1.3 


(») 


3.8 


(=) 


13.0 
1.4 


1.4 


(?) 
3, 


+1.5 
-7.1 


-50.0 


+5.6 


$65,496 


26, 136 
8,138 

10, 683 

10,244 
439 

15,  500 
5,039 
(<) 


$56.  755 


22, 146 

6,591 

8,234 

7,863 

371 

15, 000 
4.784 
(<) 


+15.4 


+18.0 
+23.5 
+29.7 
+30.3 
+18.3 
+3.3 
+5.3 


'  See  table  11  for  notes  on  programs  and  data  for 
earlier  years. 

a  Not  computed;  base  too  small. 

s  Not  available. 

*  Lump-sum  payments  of  a  small  but  unknown 
amount  included  with  monthly  benefits. 


5  Number  of  decedents  on  whose  account  lump- 
sum payments  were  made,  and  amount  of  such 
payments. 


vivors  insurance  than  under  the  vet- 
erans' program,  while  the  reverse  was 
true  for  widows,  reflects  differences  in 
eligibility.  Widows  under  age  65  are 
not  eligible  for  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  benefits  unless  they  have  in 
their  care  children  under  age  18  en- 
titled to  benefit.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  widows  receiving  veterans'  sur- 
vivor benefits  have  no  children. 

At  the  end  of  1945  the  average; 
family  benefit  for  a  widow  and  one 
child  under  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance was  $34;  for  a  widow  and  two 
children,  $48;  for  a  widow  and  three 
children,  $51;  for  all  families  contain- 
ing a  beneficiary  widow  and  eligible 
children,  $41.  Studies  of  the  income 
and  living  arrangements  of  benefici- 
aries suggest  that  survivor  families 
generally  require  an  income  in  excess 
of  the  benefit  amount  to  sustain  a 
modest  level  of  living.  While  non- 
benefit  income  was  available  in  8  or 
9  families  out  of  10  siu'veyed,  the 
amount  of  such  income  was  often 
smaller  than  the  benefit  itself  and 
usually  was  temporary. 

Benefits  under  the  veterans'  pro- 
gram averaged  $50  in  June  1945  for 
a  widow  with  no  eligible  children 
(World  Wars  I  and  II),  and  $70 
(World  War  I)  and  $73  (World  War 
II)  for  a  widow  with  children.  'These 
averages  were  for  service-connected 
death  awards;  corresponding  aver- 
ages for  non-service-connected  death 
awards  to  widows  of  World  War  I 
veterans  were  $35  for  a  widow  alone 
and  $49  for  a  widow  with  children. 

Average  payments  of  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  in  1945  were  at  a  level 
between  benefits  vmder  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  and  those  under 
the  veterans'  program.  In  Decem- 
ber the  average  pajTnent  to  all  fam- 
ilies receiving  aid,  including  families 
with  father  living,  was  $52.  In  De- 
cember 1940  the  average  was  $32. 
Some  but  not  all  of  the  difference 
represents  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  living  costs.  The  balance — ex- 
cept for  that  part  which  replaced  sup- 
plementation by  general  assistance — 
is  a  net  gain  in  assistance  adequacy, 
made  possible  by  the  improved  fiscal 
condition  of  States  and  localities,  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  cases  aided, 
and  possibly  a  greater  recognition  of 
the  needs  of  assistance  families. 

About  a  million  widows  under  age 
65  were  neither  employed  in  1945  nor 
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receiving  social  insurance  benefits  or 
public  assistance.  Many  were  living 
with  older  children  or  other  relatives, 
or  were  dependent  on  relatives  or 
friends  for  contributions  toward  their 
support.  A  few  had  income  from  in- 
vestments, rent,  or  industrial  pensions 
to  survivors;  some  were  living  on  sav- 
ings or  other  assets.  Probably  more 
than  half  the  450,000  women  of  all 
ages  left  widowed  in  1945,  including 
about  330,000  under  age  65,  shared  in 
the  $1.4  billion  in  death  benefits  paid 
by  life  insurance  companies  and  fra- 
ternal organizations  in  that  year, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  lump-sum  pay- 
ments. Some  of  the  $300  million  paid 
out  in  installments  from  funds  left 
with  insurance  companies'  in  previous 
years  went  to  survivors. 

With  the  passing  years  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  widows  and  father- 
less children  may  be  expected  to  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program,  es- 
pecially if  coverage  is  extended  to  em- 
ployments not  now  protected.  Most 
of  the  survivors  in  the  population  in 
1945  had  lost  husband  or  father  be- 
fore that  program  began  and  were, 
therefore,  not  eligible  for  benefit. 
Survivors  of  persons  who  die  in  future 
years,  however,  are  likely  to  qualify  in 
relatively  large  numbers.  In  1945, 
widows  under  65  years  of  age  receiving 
awards  represented  approximately  45 
percent  of  the  estimated  120,000  wid- 
ows under  age  65  with  children  under 
age  18  who  lost  their  husbands  during 
the  year;  and  fatherless  children  who 
received  awards  of  child's  benefits 
represented  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  estimated  275,000  children 
under  age  18  who  lost  their  fathers 
during  the  year. 


Disability 

Provision  for  meeting  the  threat  to 
family  security  presented  by  disabil- 
ity is  far  less  adequate  in  this  country 
than  that  for  any  other  common  risk. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
industrial  nation  lacking  a  general 
disability  insurance  program.  Our 
special  systems  are  limited  to  work- 
connected  accidents  or  illness  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce  (workmen's 
compensation)  to  specified  indus- 
tries (railroads,  government)  or  serv- 
ice (armed  forces),  and  to  employ- 
ment in  a  specified  State  (Rhode 
Island).  These  programs  are  diverse 
in  coverage,  in  eligibility  conditions, 
and  in  amount  and  duration  of  ben- 
efit. In  the  aggregate  they  compen- 
sate only  a  minor  fraction  of  the 
wage  loss,  estimated  at  $3-4  billion 
annually,  experienced  by  the  2.0-2.25 
million  persons  disabled  on  an  aver- 
age day  who  were  recently  in  the 
labor  force  and,  but  for  their  disabil- 
ity, would  either  be  working  or  seek- 
ing work.  Another  5-6  million  per- 
sons disabled  on  an  average  day 
either  have  never  been  in  the  labor 
force  or  left  it  some  time  ago. 

By  far  the  largest  of  the  disability 
programs  in  1945,  as  in  1944,  was  the 
veterans'.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
close  to  a  million  and  a  half  veterans 
were  receiving  disability  payments, 
an  increase  of  64  percent  over  Decem- 
ber 1944  (tables  10  and  11).  Some- 
what more  than  one-half  were  veter- 
ans of  World  War  n.  Not  all  the 
beneficiaries  were  completely  inca- 
pacitated for  employment;  about 
350,000  had  a  disability  rating  of  80 
percent  or  more,  and  somewhat  more 
than   a   million   were   disabled   to   a 


Table  10. — Disability  insurance  beneficiaries  and  benefits,   1945  and  1944  ' 

[Corrected  to  June  6,  1946] 


Beneficiarie 

s 

Benefits 

Program 

Number 
(in  thousands) 

Percent- 
age 

change 
from  De- 
cember 
1944 

Amount 
(in  thousands) 

Percent- 
aae 

• 

Decem- 
ber 1945 

Decem- 
ber 1944 

1945 

1944 

change 
from  1944 

Total 

$918,  547 

$674,  094 

4-36.3 

(}) 
1,471.6 
39.0 
25.0 
21.0 
4.4 

899.9 
39.1 
22.5 
19.5 
4.5 

206,  000 
643, 100 
30,900 
19,  378 
14,  500 
4,669 

200,000 

407,  029 

31,  040 

17,  490 

13,  500 

5,035 

4-3.0 

Veterans' program                          -  . 

4-63.5 

-.3 

4-n.i 

-i-7.7 
-2.2 

4-58.0 

-.5 

Federal  civil-service  systems 

State  and  local  government                        

4-10.8 

4-7.4 

Rhode  Island  sickness  compensation 

-7.3 

'  See  table  11  for  notes  on  programs  and  data  for  earlier  years. 


2  Not  available. 


lesser  extent  and  are  not  included  in 
the  estimate  of  7-8  million  totally 
disabled. 

The  other  major  program  in  oper- 
ation in  1945  was  workmen's  com- 
pensation. Pajonents  for  cash  bene- 
fits to  disabled  individuals  totaled  a 
little  more  than  $200  million  in  the 
year,  slightly  more  than  in  1944. 
Data  are  not  available  on  the  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries. 

The  two  disability  systems  based  on 
industry — railroad  and  government — 
are  linked  to  age  retirement  in  pro- 
grams which  provide  retirement  bene- 
fits to  employees  for  either  age  or 
permanent  disability.  Beneficiaries  in 
December  1945  numbered  85,000,  of 
whom  39,000  were  former  railroad 
workers,  25,000  were  retired  Federal 
employees,  and  21,000  retired  employ- 
ees of  State  and  local  governments. 
A  measure  of  protection  against  wage 
loss  due  to  temporary  disability  is 
available,  in  the  form  of  sick  leave 
with  pay,  to  government  workers  and 
to  some  salaried  employees  in  private 
industry. 

The  Rhode  Island  sickness  compen- 
sation program  pays  benefits  for  tem- 
porary disability  and  the  early  stages 
of  disabilities  that  may  later  prove 
permanent,  and  covers  disabilities  of 
work-connected  and  non-work-con- 
nected origin.  Workmen's  compen- 
sation covers  temporary  and  perma- 
nent disability  from  work-connected 
causes  only.  The  disability  provisions 
for  railroad  and  government  workers 
are  limited  to  permanent  disability. 
In  December  1945  a  weekly  average 
of  4,400  persons  were  drawing  bene- 
fits under  the  Rhode  Island  program. 

In  1945,  three  States — Maryland, 
Montana,  and  Nevada — amended  their 
unemployment  insurance  laws  to  per- 
mit payment  of  benefit  to  otherwise 
qualified  individuals  who  fall  ill  or 
become  disabled  during  the  benefit 
week,  provided  no  suitable  employ- 
ment is  offered  them  which  they  can- 
not accept  because  of  their  disability. 

Substantial  numbers  of  disabled  in- 
dividuals or  their  dependents  are  on 
the  public  assistance  roUs.  Persons 
receiving  aid  to  the  blind  in  December 
1945  numbered  71,000.  In  the  same 
month  about  60,000  families  of  inca- 
pacitated men  were  in  receipt  of  aid 
to  dependent  children.  Sickness  and 
disability     seriously     impaired     the 
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working  capacity  of  many  of  the 
adults  in  the  256,000  cases  receiving 
general  assistance  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  concept  of  disability  is 
difQcult  to  apply  to  the  aged.  It  is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  3  percent 
of  the  recipients  of  old-age  assistance 
in  1944  were  bedridden  and  that  an- 
other 13  percent  presented  health 
problems  and  required  considerable 
care. 

.  The  welfare  departments  of  some 
large  industrial  concerns  spend  sev- 
eral million  dollars  annually  for  sick- 
ness benefits.  More  than  a  million 
persons  with  a  disabling  illness  or  con- 
dition were  receiving  long-term  in- 
stitutional care  on  an  average  day 
in  1945,  including  more  than  600,000  in 
mental  hospitals  and  60,000  in  tuber- 
culosis hospitals  and  sanitariums. 

During  1945  about  $295  million  was 
paid  out  by  casualty  and  life  insurance 
companies  under  health  and  accident 
policies,  of  which  $155  million  was 
paid  to  holders  of  group  policies  and 
$140  million  to  holders  of  individual 
policies.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
group-policy  disbursements  was  for 
wage  loss,  the  balance  for  hospitaliza- 
tion and  surgical  benefits.  Another 
$88  million  was  paid  in  monthly  dis- 
ability benefits  to  life  insurance  poli- 
cyholders, and  premiums  amounting 
to  $19  million  were  waived  for  disabled 
policyholders. 

The  degree  of  protection  afforded 
by  the  programs  mentioned  may  be 
briefly  indicated.  A  monthly  average 
of  perhaps  30  million  workers  were 
covered  by  workmen's  compensation 
in  1945,  giving  them  minimum  protec- 
tion against  wage  loss  arising  out  of 
industrial  injuries  and,  in  many 
States,  illness.  Compensation  for 
wage  loss  due  to  temporary  non-work- 
connected  conditions  was  available 
only  to  the  approximately  200,000 
workers  employed  in  an  average 
month  in  Rhode  Island.  Some  but 
by  no  means  all  of  the  1.7  million  rail- 
road workers  and  5.3  million  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  workers 
employed  in  an  average  month  in  1945 
could  meet  the  age  and  service  re- 
quirements for  benefit  in  the  event  of 
permanent  disability.  A  number  of 
State  and  local  government  systemis 
made  no  provision  for  retirement  for 
disability.  Twelve  million  or  more 
veterans  had  some  assurance  of  ben- 
efits in  the  event  of  total  and  per- 


Table  1 1 . — Beneficiaries  and  benefits  under  social  insurance  and  related  programs,  by 

risk  and  program,  1940,  1942-45  ' 

[Corrected  to  June  6, 1946] 


Risk  and  program 


Total ". 


Old-age  retirement 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

Railroad  retirement 

Federal  retirement 

Civil-service  systems  3 

Other  contributory  * 

Noncontributory... 

State  and  local  government  * 

Veterans*  pensions  ^ 

Survivorship: 

Monthly  benefits _._ __. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

Railroad  retirement 

Federal  civil-service  systems 

State  and  local  government  ^ 

Veterans'  pensions  and  compensation.. 

Workmen's  compensation  8_ 

Lump-sum  payments 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

Railroad  retirement 

Federal  retirement 

Civil-service  systems 

Other  contributory 

State  and  local  government ' 

Veterans'  program.. _ 

"Workmen's  compensation 

Disability 

Workmen's  compensation  ^ 

Veterans'  pensions  and  compensation 

Railroad  retirement 

Federal  civil-service  systems.- 

State  and  local  government  s 

Rhode  Island  sickness  compensation 

Unemployment... __. 

State  unemployment  insurance. _--. 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance 

Servicemen's  readjustment  allowances  '.. 
Self-employment  'i 


Old-age  retirement: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  " __. 

Railroad  retirement __ 

Federal  retirement: 

Civil-service  systems  ^ 

other  contributory 

Noncontributory 

State  and  local  government ' 

Veterans'  pensions « 

Survivorship  (monthly  benefits): 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

Railroad  retirement 

Federal  civil-service  systems 

State  and  local  government " 

Veterans'  pensions  and  compensation 

Workmen's  compensation.  _ 

Disability: 

Workmen's  compensation _ , 

Veterans'  pensions  and  compensation 

Railroad  retirement 

Federal  civil-service  systems 

State  and  local  government  * 

Rhode  Island  sickness  compensation  '3 

Unemployment: 

State  unemployment  insurance  i3 

Railroad  unemplojinent  insurance  '* _'. 

Servicemen's  readjustment  allowances  "_ 

SeU-employment  '•. 


1940 


1942 


Amount  of  benefits  (in  thousands) 


$1,546,251     $1,550,845     $1,370,695     $1,612,7SQ     $2,591,153 


330, 148 
21, 074 
83,  342 

102,  962 

49, 069 

720 

63, 173 

103, 000 
19,  770 

162, 928 
7,784 
1,448 
(') 

16,000 

105,  696 

32, 000 

36,  659 

11,736 

2,497 

5,966 

5,810 

156 

12,  800 

3,960 

(«) 

481, 855 

130,  000 

298, 081 

30,  824 

12,950 

10, 000 


534,  661 

618, 700 

15, 961 


420,  246 
80,  305 
91,  571 

104,  014 

53, 195 

922 

49, 897 

115,400 
28, 956 

214,  218 

41,  702 
1,603 

20 

17,  700 

111,  193 

42,  000 
42,  185 
16,  038 

4,114 

6,313 

6,108 

206 

12,  600 

4,120 

(«) 

523.  844 

170. 000 

296,  309 

31, 236 

14,  900 

11,  400 


360,  362 

344, 084 

6,268 


459,053 
97,  257 
94, 663 

109,711 

56,  720 
992 

51, 999 
124, 900 
32,  632 

239, 045 

57,  763 
1,704 

45 

18,  400 

116, 133 

45, 000 

48, 723 

17, 830 

5,660 

7,583 

7,344 

239 

13, 400 

4,350 

(') 

543,  214 

182,  000 

298,  718 

31,  243 

16, 196 

12,  200 

2,867 

80,  560 

79,643 

917 


622,  660 
119, 009 

98, 667 
121,  234 

60,  611 
1,087 

59,  636 
134,  500 

49,  250 

292, 089 
76,  942 
1,765 
80 
19,  000 
144,  302 
50,000 

66,  755 
22, 146 

6,591 
8,234 
7,863 
371 
16, 000 
4,784 
(') 

674,  094 

200,  000 

407,  029 

31,  040 

17,  490 

13,  600 

5,035 

67,  080 
62,  385 

682 

4,113 

102 


Beneficiaries,  December  (in  thousands) 


160.6 
106.1 

48.9 
(') 
(') 
113.0 

32.7 

75.1 

3.3 

(") 

26.0 

323.2 

(') 

(') 

585.2 

39.8 

16.3 

14.3 


666.6 
73.7 


351.8 
115.2 

53.6 
(') 
(') 
126.7 

44.5 

255.1 

3.8 

.1 

28.0 
316.9 
(') 

(') 

579.6 

39.7 

19.1 

16.3 


192.6 
3.3 


411.4 
119.4 

56.2 
(0 
(') 
136.0 

49.6 

344.6 

4.1 

.1 

29.0 
322.7 
(') 

(') 

599.1 

39.6 

20.5 

17.6 

4.1 

64.4 
.7 


508.7 
124.3 

61.2 

(') 
(') 
146.0 
,')5.8 

454.3 
4.3 

.2 
30.0 
372.7 
(') 

(') 

899.9 
39.1 
22  6 
19.6 
4.5 

74.9 

1.2 

16.8 


596,885 
157,  392 
106,  240 
135,  623 

66, 236 
1,287 

68, 000 
143, 000 

54,  730 

435,  370 

104, 232 

1,772 

128 

20, 000 

254,  238 

65,  000 

65, 496 

26, 136 

8,138 

10, 683 

10,  244 
439 

15,  500 
6,039 
(') 

918,  547 

206,  000 

643, 100 

30,  900 

19,  378 

14,  600 

4,669 

663,  180 

445, 866 

2,359 

114, 965 

11,  675 


695.9 
133.9 


67.2 


(') 
P) 

156.0 
62.0 

601.2 

4.4 

.3 

32  0 

697.5 

(0 

(') 

1, 471.  6 
39.0 
26.0 
21.0 
4.4 

1, 319.  0 

12.7 

405.0 

21.1 


1  Data  partly  estimated.  Beneficiaries  represent 
number  for  whom  monthly  benefits  were  certified 
during  month  for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
gram, number  receiving  regular  monthly  payments 
under  veterans'  program,  and  number  on  rolls  as  of 
specified  date  in  month  for  railroad.  Federal  civil- 
service,  and  State  and  local  programs. 

2  Differs  from  totals  in  table  2  for  reasons  given  in 
footnote  1,  table  2. 

3  Data  are  for  all  persons  retired  for  causes  other 
than  disability. 

*  Includes  a  small  but  unknown  amount  of  dis- 
ability and  survivor  payments. 

»  Number  of  beneficiaries  for  old-age  retirement 
and  disability,  and  number  of  cases  tor  survivorship 
in  last  month  of  fiscal  year,  usually  June;  amount  of 
benefits  for  corresponding  fiscal  year. 

"  Data  are  for  Spanish-American  War  veterans 
retired  for  age. 

'  Not  available. 


»  A  small  but  unknown  amount  of  lump-sum  death 
payments  included  with  monthly  survivorship  pay- 
ments. Disability  payments  exclude  payments  for 
medical  care. 

*  For  unemployment  only.  Program  began  Sep- 
tember 1944. 

K*  Allowances  to  self-employed  veterans  under  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  Number 
represents  number  of  veterans  paid  during  month. 
First  payments  made  in  November  1944. 

u  Includes  wives  aged  66  and  over  and  dependent 
minor  children  of  living  beneficiaries  entitled  to 
supplementary  benefits:  for  December  1945,  160,559 
and  12,698.  respectively. 

1!  Less  than  60. 

1'  Average  weekly  number  of  beneficiaries;  ser- 
vicemen's readjustment  allowances  exclude  allow- 
ances to  the  self-employed. 

»  Average  number  of  persons  receiving  benefits 
for  unemployment  in  a  14-day  registration  period. 


manent  disability  of  nonservice  ori- 
gin or  any  disability  of  10  percent  or 
more  of  service  origin.    About  7  mil- 
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lion  workers  at  the  end  of  1945  were 
holders  of  group  accident  or  health 
insurance  policies  providing  weekly  or 


monthly  cash  benefits  of  limited  dura- 
tion for  nonindustrial  incapacitating 
illness  or  injury.     About  half  these 


Table  12. — Beneficiaries  and  benefits  under  selected  social  insurance  and  related  programs,  by  month,  1945  ' 

[In  thousands;  data  corrected  to  Apr.  10,  1046] 


Year  and 
month 


Total 


Retirement,  disability,  and  survivor  programs 


Monthly  retirement  and  dis- 
ability benefits « 


Social 
Secu- 
rity 
Act' 


Rail- 
road 
Retire- 
ment 
Act< 


Civil 

Service 
Com- 
mis- 
sion fi 


Veter- 
ans 
Admin- 
istra- 
tion 8 


Survivor  benefits 


Social 
Secu- 
rity 
Act' 


Monthly 

Lump 

-sum  • 

Rail- 

Veter- 

Social 
Secu- 
rity 
Acti« 

Rail- 

Civil 

road 

ans 

road 

Service 

Ri-tire- 

Admin- 

Retire- 

Com- 

ment 

istra 

ment 

mis- 

Act< 

tion  8 

Act* 

sion  * 

Veter- 
ans 
Admin- 
istra- 
tion " 


Rhode 
Island 
siclf- 
ness 
com- 
pensa- 
tion " 


Unemployment  insur- 
ance programs 


State 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
insur- 
ance 
laws  " 


Service- 
men's 
Read- 
just- 
ment 
Act  13 


Rail- 
road 
Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
Insur- 
ance 
Act" 


Allow- 
ances 
to  self- 
em- 
ployed 
veter- 
ans 
under 
Service- 
men's 
Read- 
just- 
ment 
Act" 


1945 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May. 

June 

July 

-August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December- . 


Number  of  beneficiaries 


522.6 

163.9 

84.8 

982.3 

467.0 

43 

380.9 

15.4 

1.6 

1.5 

3.7 

4.4 

104.8 

23.7 

1.9 

633.9 

164.9 

85.4 

1,008.1 

479.4 

4.2 

386.3 

15.4 

1.4 

1.6 

3.4 

4.3 

100.1 

26.1 

i.a 

647.1 

165.5 

86.0 

1.037.8 

494.7 

4.3 

405.7 

18.7 

2.0 

2.8 

3.8 

5.0 

103.2 

27.8 

1.6 

658.4 

166.0 

86.6 

1,  070.  3 

610.0 

4.3 

459.5 

17.0 

1.9 

2.0 

3.7 

5.3 

87.2 

28.3 

1.2 

670.6 

166.4 

87.3 

1, 105.  6 

623.7 

4.3 

600.9 

18.5 

2.2 

2.3 

4.4 

7.2 

98.0 

28.1 

.8 

582.0 

167.1 

88.0 

1, 144.  2 

637.0 

4.4 

637.3 

17.0 

1.9 

2.0 

4.6 

7.1 

129.4 

31.8 

.8 

695.3 

167.8 

88.8 

1, 194. 3 

646.8 

4.4 

670.7 

14.7 

1.7 

2.0 

4.7 

6.4 

185.6 

38.6 

.6 

609.4 

168.5 

89.4 

1,  245.  8 

654.2 

4.4 

600.8 

14.7 

1.7 

1.8 

4.7 

5.8 

230.6 

44.1 

1.2 

624.4 

169.5 

89.9 

1,  309.  3 

664.1 

4.4 

628.8 

12.1 

1.8 

1.4 

4.7 

5.0 

612.1 

73.2 

2.1 

652.6 

170.6 

90.9 

1,389.8 

579.8 

4.4 

656.1 

16.6 

1.6 

1.7 

5.0 

4.9 

1,271.7 

122.9 

5.8 

677.7 

171.8 

91.7 

1, 464.  8 

592.0 

4.4 

680.2 

12.9 

1.4 

1.3 

4.1 

4.5 

1,313.5 

217.7 

9.3 

695.9 

172.9 

92.5 

1,  533.  6 

601.2 

4.4 

697.5 

13.2 

1.3 

.  7 

3.8 

4.4 

1,319.0 

405.0 

12.7 

1.3 

2.2 

4.0 

6.3 

8.9 

10.6 

11.9 

12.4 

12.3 

12.6 

13.5 

21.1 


Amount  of  benefits ' 


1936 

1937.-. 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941... 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1946 

1945 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October.... 
November. 
December- 


601, 
969, 
1,043. 
1,188, 
1, 085, 
1, 130, 
921, 
1, 119, 
2, 067, 


111.997 
112,  099 
119,  752 
121,  851 
129, 463 
136,  847 
145,  207 
152,  765 
191,  492 
265, 150 
279,640 
303,  608 


$21, 074 

65, 141 

80, 305 

97,  25: 

119, 009 

167,  392 


11, 257 
11,648 
11,925 
12, 155 
12,450 

12,  701 
12, 974 

13,  348 

13,  666 

14,  599 
15,221 

15,  548 


40,  001 
96,  766 
107,  282 
114, 166 
119,912 
122,  806 
126,  795 
129,  707 
137, 140 


11,  065 
11,184 
11,  253 
11,  270 
11,247 
11,  379 
11,448 
11,  484 
11,  559 
11,  630 
11,  767 
11,  804 


$51,  630 
53,  694 
66, 118 
58,  331 
62, 019 
64,933 
68,115 
72, 961 
78, 081 
85,  742 


6,856 
6,810 
6,962 
6,974 
7,119 
7, 137 
7,220 
7,263 
7,246 
7,337 
7,377 
7,440 


$299, 001 
299,  660 
301,  277 
307,  512 
317,851 
320,  661 
325, 265 
331,  350 
466,  279 
697,  830 


$7,  784 
25, 454 
41,702 
67,  763 
76,  942 
104,  232 


7,507 
7,765 
8,094 
8,297 
8,478 
8,707 
8,773 
8,889 
9,005 
9,415 
9,621 
9,690 


$2 
444 
1,383 
1,451 
1,448 
1,569 
1,603 
1,704 
1,765 
■1,772 


143 
143 
146 
151 
147 
152 
148 
149 
150 
148 
147 
149 


$99,  992 
96,  370 
101,  492 
109, 192 
106,696 
111,  799 
111,193 
116, 133 
144, 302 
254,238 


13,  891 

14,  404 
16, 042 
18,  450 
22, 086 
22,  613 
23, 492 
23, 4.50 
23,164 
25,  511 
24,  292 
26. 846 


$1,  278 
10, 478 
13, 896 
11,  736 
13,328 
15, 038 
17,  830 
22, 146 
26, 136 


2,189 
2,181 
2,634 
2,370 
2,563 
2,346 
2,033 
2,021 
1,697 
2,432 
1,811 
1,857 


$291 
1,926 
2,497 
3,421 
4,114 
5,560 
6,591 
8,138 


699 
534 
764 
748 
874 
716 
649 
693 
736 
658 
688 
578 


$4,062 
4,401 
4,604 
4,962 
6,810 
6,170 
6,108 
7,344 
7,863 

10,244 


830 
788 

1,257 
968 

1,102 
956 
928 
842 
672 
835 
700 
366 


$3,  395 


371 
319 
388 
363 
438 
462 
469 
461 
453 
600 
406 
377 


$2, 857 
5,035 
4,1 


318 
290 
362 
387 
624 
517 
469 
425 
367 
355 
329 
317 


$131 

2,132 

393, 786 

429,  298 

518,  700 

344, 321 

344, 084 

79,643 

62,  385 

445,  866 


7,299 

6,435 

7,242 

6,185 

7,044 

9,686 

14, 352 

17,  948 

60,  439 

106, 449 

108,  656 

106,  624 


$4,113 
114,  955 


2,442 

2,413 

3,139 

2,540 

2,601 

3,672 

3,778 

6,013 

7,457 

14,088 

26,  770 

42,244 


$5,  696 
15, 961 
14, 637 
6,268 
917 
582 
2,359 


111 
98 
100 
63 
45 
42 
35 
72 
118 
337 
553 
777 


$102 
11,  675 


126 

225 

404 

623 

897 

1,059 

1,210 

1,223 

1,205 

1,254 

1,338 

2,111 


I  Excludes  workmen's  compensation.  State  and  local  government  retirement, 
and  Federal  non contributory  and  contributory  retirement  systems  other  than 
civil-service:  monthly  data  not  available. 

'  Old-age  retirement  benefits  under  all  acts,  disability  retirement  benefits  under 
Railroad  Retirement  and  Civil  Service  Retirement  Acts,  and  disability  payments 
to  veterans. 

8  Primary  and  wife's  benefits  certified  and  benefits  certified  to  children  of 
primary  beneficiaries.    Partly  estimated. 

*  Age  and  disability  annuitants  and  pensioners  as  of  end  of  month.  Payments 
represent  amounts  certified,  minus  cancellations.  Widows  receiving  bcth 
survivor  and  death-benefit  annuities  are  counted  twice,  but  2  or  more  individuals 
sharing  1  death-benefit  annuity  are  counted  as  1.  Monthly  payments  tc  survi- 
vors include  annuities  to  widows  under  joint  and  survivor  elections  and  12-month 
death-benefit  annuities  to  widows  and  next  of  liin. 

5  Retirement  and  disability  benefits  include  survivor  benefits  under  joint  and 
survivor  elections:  not  adjusted  tor  suspension  of  annuities  of  persons  reemployed 
under  National  Defense  Acts  of  June  28,  1940,  and  Jan.  24,  1942.  Payments 
principally  from  civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund  but  include  also 
payments  from  Canal  Zone  and  Alaska  Railroad  retirement  and  disability  funds 
administered  by  Civil  Service  Commission.  Monthly  retirement  payments 
include  accrued  annuities  to  date  of  death  paid  to  survivors.  Refunds  to  em- 
ployees leaving  the  service  are  not  included:  see  Social  SecuTity  Bulletin,  February 
1946,  p.  39.  tor  1945  data. 

^  Veterans'  pensions  and  compensation. 

'  Widow's,  widow's  current,  parent's,  and  child  s  benefits  certified.  Partly 
estimated. 


8  Payments  to  widows,  parents,  and  children  of  deceased  veterans. 

9  Number  of  decedents  on  whose  account  lump-sum  payments  were  made,  and 
amoxmt  of  such  payments. 

10  For  January  1937--\ugust  1939,  includes  payments  to  covered  workers  at  age 
65,  totaling  $9.9  million,  which  are  not  survivor  payments. 

11  PajTnents  for  burial  of  deceased  veterans. 

'2  Number  represents  average  weekly  number  of  beneficiaries.  Annual 
amounts  adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks:  monthly  amounts  unadjusted. 

13  Readjustment  allowances  to  unemployed  veterans  only.  Number  represents 
average  weekly  number  of  veterans  paid  readjustment  allowances  during  weeks 
ended  in  month.  Amounts  before  July  1945  represent  payments  during  weeks 
ended  in  month;  for  July  1945  and  subsequent  months,  pajinents  are  on  a  calendar- 
month  basis. 

»  Number  represents  average  number  of  persons  receiving  benefits  for  unem- 
ployment in  a  14-day  registration  period.  Annual  amounts  adjusted  for  under- 
payments and  recoveries  of  overpajTneDts:  monthly  figures  unadjusted. 

15  Number  of  veterans  and  amount  paid  during  month. 

16  Pa\Tnents  to  individuals:  amounts  certified,  under  Social  Security  and  Rail- 
road Retirement  Acts  (including  retroactive  payments)  and  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act;  disbursements  minus  cancellations,  under  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  Veterans  Administration  programs:  checks  issued  by  State 
agencies,  under  State  unemployment  insmance,  Rhode  Island  sickness  compensa- 
tion program,  and  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  administrative  agencies. 


20     •    Social  Security  Yearbook,  1945 


policyholders  and  some  others  in  ad- 
dition had  some  protection  against 
accidental  death  or  dismemberment. 

Medical  Needs 

The  Nation's  total  health  bill  at  a 
given  level  of  service  is  predictable 
within  reasonable  limits.    Pew  fami- 


lies, on  the  other  hand,  can  antici- 
pate how  much  they  will  have  to 
spend  for  medical  care  in  a  given 
year.  Some  families  may  incm-  only 
nominal  expenditures.  In  others, 
serious  illness  will  place  a  severe 
strain  on  family  finances  or  may 
wreck  them  altogether.    , 


Most  families  that  can  pay  for 
medical  care  purchase  it  as  they  need 
it,  either  because  there  are  no  facili- 
ties in  the  community  to  buy  care  on 
a  prepaid  basis  or  because  they  lack 
knowledge  or  conviction  concerning 
the  advantages  of  pooling  the  risk 
with  other  families.    Of  the  approx- 


Table   13. — Benefits  under  selected  social  insurance  and  related  programs,  by  State,  1943 

[Corrected  to  May  8,  1946] 


State 


Amount  (in  thousands) 


Retirement,  disability,  and 
survivor  benefits 


Old-age 
and  sur- 
vivors 
insur- 
ance ' 


Rail- 
road 
retire- 
ment 2 


Veter- 
ai^*  pen- 
sions 
and 
compen- 
sation 3 


Unemployment  insurance 
benefits 


State 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
insur- 
ance* 


Read- 
justment 
allow- 
ances 
to  un- 
employ- 
ed vet- 
erans 6 


Railroad 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
insur- 
ance 2 


Read- 
justment 
allow- 
ances 
to  self- 
employ- 
ed vet- 
erans fi 


Percentage  distribution 


Retirement,  disability, 
and  survivor  benefits 


Old-age 
and  sur- 
vivors 
insur- 
ance 1 


Rail- 
road 
retire- 
ment ' 


Veter- 
ans' pen- 
sions 
and 
compen- 
sation 3 


Unemployment  insurance 
benefits 


State 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
insur- 
ance * 


Read- 
justment 
allow- 
ances 
to  un- 
employ- 
ed vet- 
erans 5 


Railroad 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
insur- 
ance' 


Read- 
justment 
allow- 
ances 
to  self- 
employ- 
ed vet- 
erans s 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland ; 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri- 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas.- 

Utah- 

Vermont--- 

Virginia --. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outside  continental 
United  States' 


$287, 738 


$147, 050 


$952, 067 


$445,  866 


$114, 955 


$2, 359 


$11,  675 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


3,443 

863 

1,468 

19,  261 
1,980 
6,007 

733 
1,453 
4,217 
3,254 

605 

20,  700 
7,  790 
3,334 
2,452 

.  4,017 
2,709 
2,366 
4,135 

16, 999 

12, 923 
4,387 
1,170 
6,733 

903 
1,273 

236 

1,484 

13,  504 

412 

41, 079 

3,993 

327 

19, 069 
2,081 
2,804 

29,  709 

2,577 

1,964 

438 

3,345 

6,989 

987 

829 

4,087 

4,758 

4,305 

6,573 

326 


1,688 

516 

1,405 

9,484 

1,819 

1,010 

649 

461 

3.216 

2,005 


10,  810 
5,855 
3,767 
3,107 
2,727 
1,244 
954 
2,  ,583 
3,060 

4,045 
4,071 
1,123 
5,016 

848 
1,713 

192 

630 
5,029 

472 

11, 146 

1,354 

406 

10,018 

1,128 

1,483 

19, 042 

314 

730 


2,600 

4,718 

876 

625 

3,349 

2,527 

2,190 

3,332 

340 


827 


18,  921 
6,118 

14,  525 
74,  951 
10,  384 
12,  808 
1,421 
10, 155 
17,  975 
20,188 

3,366 

50,  415 
23,  719 
14,  779 
12, 093 
23, 802 

14,  540 
6,171 

12, 896 
35,  792 

31,  256 
21, 205 
14, 973 
28, 490 
3,854 
7,376 
1,066 
3,617 
26, 429 
4,386 

88,975 

19,  246 
3,252 

51,  967 

15,  866 
10, 880 
61, 044 

5,391 

10,  740 
3,759 

22,  481 
44, 836 
3,641 
2,681 
17, 083 
14,  668 

11,  393 

20,  463 
1,899 


6,515 
660 

1,126 

55,  277 

192 

14,  850 

834 

357 

2,364 

4,235 

100 
36,  359 
12, 757 
2,231 
3,607 
2,439 
3,553 
1,750 
9,650 
14,  434 

77,228 

2,541 

662 

9, 916 

132 

497 

96 

317 

36,442 

24 

59,  314 

1,838 

22 

21,  485 

3,341 

2,798 

26,  526 

5,172 

393 

35 

3,296 

3,967 

445 

327 

1,127 

7,772 

2,490 

4,264 

16 


2,628 

497 

2,219 

6,533 

280 

2,181 

210 

533 

1,071 

2,664 

64 

4,605 

2,789 

1,317 

706 

2,370 

661 

681 

1,087 

4,766 

7,146 
2,532 

780 
2,821 

314 

115 
53 

411 
6,382 

162 

13, 143 

1,710 

46 

2,410 

579 

615 

14, 147 

638 

1,385 

104 

2,839 

8, 090 

146 

160 

989 

596 

2,776 

1,271 

16 


6,028 


245 
64 
25 
40 
91 
67 
2 
26 
19 


182 
47 
114 
13 
10 
3 
2 
60 
2 

164 
10 
3 
106 
36 
12 
333 
4 
17 
4 

86 

106 

5 

2 

23 

14 

20 

61 


590 

29 

879 

172 

65 

20 

4 

11 

333 

276 

34 
94 
108 
273 
137 
342 
435 
20 
12 
34 

39 

193 

2,068 

462 

121 

95 

2 

18 

42 

41 

264 
325 

92 
101 
572 

81 

66 

7 

158 

82 

1,018 
1,727 
17 
18 
56 
37 
16 
60 
22 


1.2 
.3 

.5 
6.7 

.7 
2.1 

.3 

.5 
1.6 
1.1 

.2 
7.2 
2.7 
1.2 

.9 
1.4 

.9 

.8 
1.4 
5.9 

'4.5 

1.5 
.4 

2.3 
.3 
.4 
.1 
.5 

4.7 
.1 

14.3 
1.4 
.1 
6.6 
.7 
1.0 
10.3 
.9 
.7 
.2 

1.2 

2.4 

.3 


2.3 
.1 


1.1 

.4 

1.0 

6.4 

1.2 

.7 

.4 

.3 

2.2 

X.4 

.3 
7.4 
4.0 
2.6 
2.1 
1.9 


1.8 
2.1 

2.8 
2.8 

.8 
3.4 

.6 
1.2 

.1 

.4 
3.4 


7.6 
.9 
.3 


1.0 
12.9 
.2 
.5 
.3 

1.8 
3.2 
.6 
.4 
2.3 
1.7 
1.5 
2.3 
.2 


2.0 
.6 
1.6 
7.9 
1.1 
1.3 
.1 
1.1 
1.9 
2.1 

.4 
5.3 
2.5 
1.6 
1.3 
2.6 
1.5 

.6 
1.4 
3.8 

3.3 
2.2 
1.6 
3.0 
.4 


2.8 
.6 

9.3 
2.0 

.3 
6.5 
1.7 
1.1 
6.4 

.6 
1.1 

.4 

2.4 
4.7 
.4 
.3 
1.8 
1.5 
1.2 
2.1 


1.5 
.1 

.3 

12.4 

m 

3.3 
.2 
.1 
.5 


(») 
8.2 
2.9 
.5 


2.2 
.4 

1.9 
6.7 
.2 
1.9 
.2 
.5 


(•) 


.4 
2,2 
3.2 

17.3 

.6 

.1 

2.2 

w 

.1 

m 
.1 

8.2 
(') 

13.3 
.4 

(«) 

4.8 

.7 

.6 

5.9 

1.2 

.1 

(•) 


.1 
.1 
.3 

1.7 
.6 

1.0 
(•) 


m 


4.0 
2.4 
1.1 
.6 
2.1 
.6 
.5 


6.2 

2.2 

.7 

2.6 

.3 

.1 


(•) 
.4 
5.6 
.1 

11.4 
1.5 
(«) 
2.1 
.6 
.5 
12.3 
.6 
1.2 
.1 

2.5 
7.0 
.1 
.1 
.9 
.5 
2.4 
1.1 
(«) 


100.0 


1.5 

.3 

1.1 

4.0 

.5 


(«) 
.1 
.7 
1.1 

.3 
10.4 
2.7 
1.1 
1.7 
3.9 
2.9 

.1 
1.1 

.8 

3.7 

7.7 

2.0 

4.8 

.5 

.4 

.1 

.1 

2.1 

.1 

6.9 
.4 
.1 
4.5 
1.5 
.6 
14.1 
.2 


3.6 
4.5 
.2 
.1 
1.0 
.6 


5.1 
.2 
7.5 
1.6 
.6 


m 


.1 

2.9 
2.4 


2.3 
1.2 
Z9 
3.7 
.2 
.1 
.3 

.3 

1.7 

17.6 

3.9 

1.0 

.8 

.2 
.4 
.3 

2.3 
2.8 


(•) 


.1 
1.4 


8.7 
14.8 
.1 
,  2 
!5 
.3 
.1 
.5 
.2 


.2 


'  Estimated;  excludes  $19,000  certified  in  lump-sum  payments  under  1935  act. 

2  Estimated  by  Railroad  Retirement  Board.    Data  for  railroad  unemploymeDt 
insurance  adjusted  for  underpayments  and  recoveries  of  overpayments. 

3  Estimated:  total  for  year  distributed  by  State  on  basis  of  payments  in  June 
1945.    Excludes  lump-sum  payments  totaling  $6,039,000. 

*  State  by  which  payment  was  made.    Adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks. 


s  Under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 

8  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

'  Represents  U.  S.  Territories  and  island  possessions  and  foreign  countries, 
e.xcept  that  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  data  for  persons  now  in  foreign 
countries  are  attributed  generally  to  States  in  which  claims  were  filed. 

Source;  Based  on  reports  of  administrative  agencies. 


imately  S6  billion  spent  in  1945  for 
health  services  of  all  kinds,  at  least 
three-fourths  was  paid  by  patients 
and  their  families  directly  to  doctors 
and  other  medical  practitioners,  and 
to  hospitals,  laboratories,  and  the 
corner  drug  store.  The  balance  rep- 
resented disbursements  for  preven- 
tive services  and  hospital  and  medical 
care  by  government,  industry,  and 
voluntary  agencies. 

Of  the  prepayment  plans,  only 
workmen's  compensation  is  on  a  so- 
cial insurance  basis.  In  1945,  all 
States  but  Mississippi  had  a  work- 
men's compensation  law.    These  laws 
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varied  widely  with  respect  to  employ- 
ments covered  and  the  types  of  dis- 
eases that  were  compensable.  In 
1945,  almost  $150  million  was  spent 
for  medical  costs  under  workmen's 
compensation,  or  slightly  more  than 
the  amount  paid  out  in  1944. 

Health  insurance  legislation  was 
debated  in  the  legislatures  of  several 
States  during  the  year.  Seven  States 
established  commissions  or  commit- 
tees to  study  health  needs. 

The  largest  of  the  voluntary  pre- 
payment plans  is  the  Blue  Cross,  pro- 
viding prepaid  hospital  service.  At 
the  end  of  1945,  about  19  million  per- 


sons, or  14  percent  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation, were  enrolled  as  participants 
in  the  43  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  are  served  by  Blue 
Cross  plans.  Payments  to  hospitals 
on  behalf  of  members  amounted  to 
$105  million  during  the  year.  Seven 
States  in  1945  passed  laws  providing 
for  the  incorjMration  of  hospital  plans, 
raising  to  34  the  number  of  States 
with  such  legislation. 

The  voluntary  prepayment  plans  for 
medical  care  covered  a  smaller  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  The  plans, 
conducted  under  medical  society,  pri- 
vate group  clinic,  consumer,  employer. 


Table   14. — Recipients,  persons  employed,  assistance,  and  earnings  under  public  assistance  atid  Federal  work  programs,  by  program, 

1936-45  1 


[In  thousands; 

data  corrected  to  Feb.  1, 1946] 

Program 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Number  of  recipients  and  persons  employed,  December 

Recipients  of  assistance: 
Old-aee  assistance 

1,106 

162 

404 

45 

1,510 

11 

135 

328 

411 

178 

2,243 

506 

1,577 

228 

565 

56 

1,626 

1,776 

280 

648 

67 

1,631 

1,909 

315 

760 

70 

1,558 

2,066 

370 

891 

73 

1,239 

2,234 

390 
941 

77 
798 

2,227 

348 

849 

79 

460 

2,149 

272 

676 

76 

292 

2,066 

254 
639 
72 

268 

2,056 

274 

702 

71 

266 

Aid  to  dependent  children: 
Families 

Children ' 

Aid  to  the  blind 

Cases  receiving  general  assistance  '     . .  _ 

Cases  aided  under  special  programs  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  3_   

Cases  for  which  subsistence  payments  were  certified  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  < 

109 

284 

304 

136 

1,594 

235 

116 

275 

372 

240 

3,156 

167 

96 

266 

434 

296 

2,109 

141 

45 

246 

449 

326 

1,826 

22 

26 

126 

333 

283 

1,023 

2 

Persons  employed  under  Federal  work  programs:  * 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  » _  _  

National  Youth  Administration: ' 
Student  work  program _  _    

86 

Out-of-school  work  program.  _  _    '    _ 

Work  Projects  Administration  » 

300 

Other   Federal   agency  projects  financed  from  emergency 
funds  » 

Amoa 

Qt  of  assist 

ance  and  earnings,  calendar  year 

$3,119,013 

$2,653,918 

$3, 236, 600 

$3, 185, 447 

$2, 723, 408 

$2,  227,  527 

$1,  546,  241 

$980,765 

$942,  457 

942,  457 
693,  338 
135, 015 
25,  342 
88,  762 

$989,  597 

Total  assistance ._,....    ... 

680,950 

155, 241 

49,654 

12,  813 

^39,004 

3,873 

20,  365 

2,438,083 
292,  397 

26,  329 

?8,8S3 

1,592,039 

498, 415 

840,  306 

310,442 

70,  451 

16, 171 

406, 881 

467 

35,  894 

1,  813,  612 
245,  756 

24,  287 

32,  664 

1, 186, 266 

324,  639 

1,007,566 

392,  384 

97,442 

18, 958 

476,  203 

1, 067, 889 

430, 480 

114,949 

20,  752 

482,  653 

1, 053,  266 

474,952 

133,243 

21,  826 

404,  963 

1,  002,  503 

641,519 

153, 153 

22, 901 

272,  649 

965,089 
595, 162 
158,  435 
24,660 
ISO,  571 

930,  234 
653, 171 
140, 942 
26, 143 
110,  978 

989,  697 

Old-age  assistance ..... 

726  422 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

149  667 

General  assistance  ^... 

86,915 

Relief  under  special  programs  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  3 

Subsistence  payments  certified  by  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 

22,  579 

2,  229,  034 
230, 318 

19,  598 

41,  560 

1,  751,  053 

186,  505 

19, 055 

2, 117,  558 
230, 513 

22,  707 

51, 538 

1,  565,  515 

247,  285 

18,  282 

1,  670,  142 
215, 846 

26,-864 
65,  211 

1,  269,  617 
92,  604 

12,  231 

1,225,024 
155,  604 

25, 118 

94,  032 

937,  366 

12,  904 

6,271 

581, 152 
34,030 

11,328 

32,009 

503,  055 

730 

Total  earnings  of  persons  employed  under  Federal  work  pro- 

50,  531 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  ^ 

National  Youth  .Administration: ' 
Student  work  program                                  .      .  . 

3,794 

46,  737 

1  For  1933-35  data  see  1943  Yearbook,  p.  47.  Data  for  all  programs  through  1942 
are  for  continental  United  States  only;  beginning  1943,  data  for  public  assistance 
include  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  For  definitions  of  terms  see  1940  Yearbook,  pp. 
309-311;  PnbHc  Assistance,  lOJfi  (preprinted  from  1940  Yearbook),  pp.  39-41;  or 
Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  9  (September  1941),  pp.  50-52.  For  monthly 
data  1936-41  see  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  6.  No.  2  (February  1943),  pp.  23-26; 
for  1942-43  see  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  7,  No.  2  (February  1944),  p.  27.  and 
1943  Yearlmok,  pp.  150-156;  for  1944  see  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  8,  No.  3 
(March  1945),  p.  19. 

2  Data  for  1936-March  1937  from  WPA. 

'  Emergency  education,  student  aid,  rural  rehabilitation,  and  transient  pro- 
grams of  emergency  relief  administration.    Data  from  WPA. 

*  Emergency  grant  vouchers  and  cases  receiving  only  FSA  commodities  and 
value  of  such' commodities.  Dropped  from  series  in  June  1942  because  appro- 
priation was  drastically  reduced  and  payments  limited  to  need  occasioned  by 
natural  disasters.    Data  from  FSA. 

6  Excludes  administrative  employees  and  their  earnings  and  cost  of  materials, 
equipment,  and  other  items  incident  to  operation  of  work  programs. 


0  Average  enrolled  persons.  Earnings  estimated  by  multiplying  average- 
monthly  number  of  persoiLs  enrolled  by  average  expenditures  per  enroUee  for 
cash  allowances,  clothing,  shelter,  subsistenc^e  and  medical  care,  and  for  certain 
other  items.  Beginning  July  1941,  average  expenditures  per  enrollee  estimated 
at  $67.20  for  enroUees  other  than  Indians  and  $60.50  for  Indians.     Data  from  CCC. 

^  Persons  employed  during  month,  except  for  out-of-school  program  after  June 
1941,  which  represents  average  of  weekly  employment  counts.  Out-of-school 
program  not  included  after  June  1942  because  of  chanee  from  employment  based 
on  need  to  training  for  war  industry.  Data  until  June  1939  from  WPA;  sub- 
sequently from  NYA. 

8  Average  weekly  number  employed  on  projects  financed  from  WPA  funds. 
Beginning  July  1942,  earnings  represent  expenditures  (approved  vouchers)  for 
labor  during  month.    Data  from  WPA. 

9  Average  weekly  number  emijloyed  during  monthly  period  ended  on  15th  on 
projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  emergency  Federal  funds  other  than 
CCC,  NYA,  and  WPA.  Beginnintr  October  1941,  includes  only  employment 
and  earnings  on  projects  financed  from  PWA  funds.  Data  from  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  , 
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and  government  auspices,  covered  ap- 
proximately 6  million  persons  in  the 
United  States.  Contributions  to  these 
plans  totaled  nearly  $100  million  in 
1945.  About  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership was  eligible  for  hospital  surgi- 
cal care  only;  the  others  could  receive 
relatively  complete  service. 

Of  a  related  character  is  the  method 
of  paying  for  services  obtained  under 
accident  and  health  insurance  policies 
issued  by  casualty  and  life  insurance 
companies.  About  8  or  9  million  per- 
sons, including  dependents,  were  in- 
sured for  hospitalization  under  group 
contracts,  and  some  6  million  policy- 
holders and  dependents  were  covered 
for  surgical  benefits.  Data  are  not 
available  on  the  number  of  holders 
of  individual  accident  and  health  in- 
surance policies,  who  may  have  totaled 
perhaps  28-30  million. 

Tax-supported  health  activities  in- 
clude preventive  services  provided  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
State  and  local  departments  of  health, 
hospital  care  in  general  and  special 
hospitals,  and  individualized  medical 
care  for  all  or  specified  conditions  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  public 
assistance  recipients,  and  other  spe- 
cial groups,  either  directly  or  by  ar- 
rangement with  private  physicians 
and  hospitals.  In  1945  more  than  $1 
billion  was  spent  for  these  functions, 
exclusive  of  expenditures  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  for  the  armed  forces  and  by 
public  assistance  agencies  for  medical 
services  to  needy  persons.  Of  the  to- 
tal, about  one-third  was  accounted 
for  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
about  two-thirds  by  State  and  local 
units  of  government.  Services  to  vet- 
erans and  construction  of  veterans' 
hospital  facilities  absorbed  $119  mil- 
lion of  the  Federal  bill,  an  increase  of 
15  percent  over  the  amount  in  1944. 
In  1945,  $42  million  was  spent  under 
the  emergency  maternity  and  infant 
care  program  for  services  to  the  wives 
and  children  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
four  lowest  pay  grades  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  care  was  authorized  for 
450,000  cases. 

New  legislation  affecting  medical 
care  for  recipients  of  public  assistance 
was  enacted  in  several  States  during 
1945.  The  most  significant  trend,  as 
in  earlier  years,  was  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  maximum  payment 
and,  in  some  States,  the  removal  of 


the  maximum  altogether.  Such 
changes  were  made  in  23  States  in- 
volving 44  programs.  Their  effect  is 
to  permit  more  comprehensive  medi- 
cal care  through  larger  money  pay- 
ments to  recipients.  Another  legis- 
lative trend  was  to  widen  the  scope 
of  medical  services  to  recipients  of  as- 


sistance by  the  inclusion  of  such  serv- 
ices as  surgical  and  hospital  care. 

Ten  States  passed  laws  in  1945  pro- 
viding for  State  hospital  surveys,  and 
nine  enacted  legislation  to  make  them 
eligible  for  Federal  grants  under  the 
proposed  hospital  construction  bill  (S. 
191). 


Financing  Social  Security  and  Related  Programs 


The  high  levels  of  economic  activity 
prevailing  during  the  first  half  of  1945 
served  to  maintain  receipts  earmarked 
for  social  security  purposes  at  record 
heights,  and  to  keep  rates  of  disburse- 
ment under  the  several  programs  ab- 
normally low.  After  V-day,  however, 
receipts  began  to  fall  and  expendi- 
tures to  rise,  and  financial  operations 
under  social  security  programs  thus 
began  to  revert  to  the  patterns  of 
prewar  years.  During  the  war.  Fed- 
eral social  security  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures had  decreased  considerably 
in  relation  to  total  Federal  receipts 
and  expenditures.  With  the  curtail- 
ment of  Federal  expenditures  for  war 
purposes  in  the  latter  part  of  1945, 
this  trend  was  halted. 

Public  expenditures  under  social  se- 
curity and  related  programs  in  1945 
consisted  of  payments  made  to  indi- 
vidual recipients  under  programs  pro- 
viding such  payments,  plus  outlays 
for  administration  of  these  programs 
and  of  those  which  furnish  services. 
Some  of  these  expenditures  were  a 
part  of  general  governmental  expendi- 
tures, were  included  in  regular  budg- 
etary accounts,  and  were  paid  out  of 
general  funds.  Other  expenditures 
were  made  from  trust  funds  and  did 
not  enter  into  the  general  budgetary 
outlays  of  the  governmental  units  in- 
volved. A  part  of  the  expenditures 
represented  Federal  disbursements, 
while  another  important  segment  was 
disbursed  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. There  were  intergovern- 
mental transfers  under  some  pro- 
grams by  means  of  which  funds 
originally  provided  by  one  level  of  gov- 
ernment were  disbursed  to  recipients 
by  other  levels.  In  1945,  expenditures 
totaled  about  $5  billion,  of  which 
about  $3  billion  was  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  about  $2  bil- 
lion by  States  and  localities.  The 
discussion  in  the  following  paragraphs 
summarizes  the  various  types  of  ex- 
penditures in  part  during  the  calendar 


year   1945   and  in  part   during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  in  1945. 

Operations  under  social  security 
programs  are  closely  linked  to  general 
economic  conditions  and  are  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  changes  in  employ- 
ment and  wages.  While  wartime  em- 
plojTnent  was  high,  there  was  less  need 
for  the  types  of  payments  and  services 
which  social  security  programs  pro- 
vide. The  contributory  insurance 
systems  accumulated  reserves  on 
which  to  draw  for  payments  to  indi- 
viduals when  less  favorable  economic 
conditions  prevail.  In  both  good  and 
bad  times,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
population  must  rely  on  these  pro- 
grams for  financial  support.  Even 
during  the  year  1945,  when  employ- 
ment and  wages  were  at  or  near  rec- 
ord levels,  more  than  3  million  per- 
sons found  to  be  in  need  were  receiv- 
ing payments  under  the  special  types 
of  public  assistance  and  general  as- 
sistance, and  more  than  5  million  per- 
sons were  receiving  benefits  by  virtue 
of  their  eligibility  for  social  insurance. 

Federal  Expenditures,  Calendar 
Year  1945 

As  in  the  earlier  war  years,  expend- 
itures by  the  Federal  Government 
in  1945  for  war  purposes  far  over- 
shadowed the  $3  billion  which  it  ex- 
pended in  that  year  for  social  security 
purposes.  With  the  decline  in  war 
expenditures,  however,  expenditures 
for  social  security  may  again  be  ex- 
pected to  represent  an  appreciably 
larger  proportion  of  total  Federal  out- 
lays. 

To  measure  the  relative  proportion 
of  Federal  outlays  for  social  security 
purposes,  total  Federal  cash  outgo 
during  recent  years  has  been  divided 
into  six  broad  groupings  (table  15) : 
war  activities,  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  social  security  and  related  pro- 
grams, public  works,  agriculture,  and 
all  other  purposes.    An  attempt  has 
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been  made  to  Include  in  the  figures 
for  the  group  of  social  security  and 
related  programs  Federal  outlays  un- 
der all  programs  which  offset  income 
loss  or  deficiencies — old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  and  other  Federal 
retirement  programs,  unemployment 
insurance,  public  assistance,  and  vet- 
erans' programs. 

In  1940,  the  $3.6  billion  expended 
for  social  security  and  related  pur- 
poses was  a  major  item  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  since  it  represented  35 
percent  of  all  Federal  expenditures. 
In  1944,  the  $1.9  billion  expended  for 
these  programs  represented  only  2 
percent  of  all  Federal  Government 
outlays.  For  1945  as  a  whole  the  $3 
billion  expended  represented  about  3 
percent,  and  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  the  proportion  had  increased 
to  about  6  percent,  reversing  the 
downward  trend  which  prevailed 
during  the  war.  Except  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  the  veterans' 
programs,  however.  Federal  cash  out- 
go for  social  security  purposes  in  1945 
continued  at  the  low  levels  which 
generally  characterized  the  war 
years. 

Some  economic  risks  and  some 
types  of  dependency  were  not  greatly 
mitigated,  however,  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  jobs  for  all  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  work.  Thus  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance  rose  in 
each  of  the  war  years,  from  $312  mil- 
lion in  1940  to  $411  million  in  1945; 
an  important  factor  in  this  increase, 
however,  was  extension  of  State- 
Federal  programs  to  additional  States 
and  some  increase  in  individual  pay- 
ments to  meet  the  rise  in  living  costs. 
Benefit  payments  under  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance,  railroad  re- 
tirement, and  civil-service  retirement 
programs  increased  from  $223  million 
in  1940  to  $591  million  in  1945,  as  the 
insured,  population  grew,  even 
though  many  persons  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  these  benefits  continued  to 
work  and  thus  failed  to  receive  pay- 
ments. Expenditm-es  for  veterans' 
programs,  including  readjustment  al- 
lowances under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights, 
exceeded  $0.5  billion  in  each  year 
from  1940  to  1943,  increased  sharply 
in  1944,  and  were  $1.3  billion  in  1945. 

The  only  two  programs  in  the  so- 
cial security  and  related  fields  in 
which  Federal  expenditures  declined 
during  the  war  were  unemployment 


Table  15. — Federal  cash  outgo,  by  selected  program,  1940-45 

[In  millions] 


Program 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total 

$10, 317 

$20, 841 

$57,959 

$89,334 

$95, 449 

$87,906 

Social  security  and  related  programs  ' 

Social  insurance  and  related  programs  3_._ 
Veterans'  programs 

Public  aid  * 

"  3, 6t;6 
"922 

667 
2,087 

880 
1,250 
2,684 

879 
1,058 

i  3,  203 

>820 

553 

1,830 

668 

924 

12,  656 

910 

2,480 

i  2,  664 

2  906 

560 

1,098 

621 

1,032 

49,862 

1,134 

2,746 

a  1,791 

"696 

583 

612 

480 

1,074 

81,860 

1,769 

2,370 

1 1,  938 

"764 

763 

421 

368 

716 

89,  327 

2,429 

671 

2,986 

1,299 

1,276 

411 

327 

640 

War  activities 

78,  566 

3,249 

All  other 

2,24S 

^  Includes  benefit  payments  and  administrative 
expenses.  E.xcludes  health,  medical,  and  other 
welfare  services,  except  for  such  programs  for  vet- 
erans. 

3  Revised. 

"  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  railroad  retire- 
ment. Federal  employee  contributory  and  non- 
contributory  retirement     and    compensation   sys- 


insurance  and  the  work  relief  pro- 
gram. For  unemployment  insurance, 
withdrawals  from  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  and  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  administrative 
purposes  amounted  to  $592  million  in 
1940  and  declined  to  $100  milhon  by 
1944.  During  the  first  half  of  1945, 
disbursements  continued  generally  at 
the  rate  for  1944,  but  withdrawals 
rose  abruptly  after  V-day  and  reached 
$111  million  in  December.  The  ap- 
propriation for  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  unemployment  insurance 
administration  was  increased  in  De- 
cember, raising  total  grants  for  the 
fiscal  year  1945-46  to  $57  million.  Dis- 
bursements for  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  1945  reached  $507  million. 
Federal  cash  outgo  for  work  relief 
(WPA,  NYA,  and  CCC)  reached  its 
peak  in  1938,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expended  $2.3  billion.  By 
1940  the  sum  spent  had  declined  to 
$1.8  billion,  and  after  1943  expendi- 
tures were  primarily  for  liquidation 
purposes. 


terns,    Federal-State  and  railroad    unemplojTnent 
insurance     (including     withdrawals     from     State 
accounts  in  unemployment  trust  fund),  and  employ- 
ment service. 
*  Public  assistance  and  Federal  work  programs. 

Source:  March  1946  Bulletin  of  the  Treasury  Be 
partmenf  and  other  Treasury  Department  data. 


All  the  decreases  in  Federal  outlays 
for  other  programs,  however,  were 
more  than  offset  by  the  huge  expendi- 
tures for  war  activities  and  increased 
outlays  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt;  in  1945,  outlays  for  the  latter 
were  about  9  percent  more  than  ex- 
penditures for  the  entire  group  of 
social  security  and  related  programs. 
Expenditures  for  war  and  its  after- 
math (war  activities,  veterans'  pro- 
grams, and  interest  on  the  public 
debt)  represented  94  percent  or  more 
of  total  Federal  expenditures  in  1943, 
1944,  and  1945. 

While  social  insurance  expenditures 
(excluding  those  for  veterans)  were 
small  in  relation  to  total  Federal  out- 
lays during  the  war,  they  ranged  from 
15  percent  of  the  nonwar  expenditures 
(total  minus  expenditures  for  war  and 
.  its  aftermath)  in  1940,  when  the  de- 
fense program  started,  to  nearly  30 
percent  in  1945.  Federal  work  relief 
programs  and  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance  aggregated  $2.1  bil- 
lion, or  nearly  35  percent  of  all  nonwar 


Table  16. — Federal  cash  outgo,  by  selected  program  and  quarter,  1945 

[In  millions] 


Program 


Social  security  and  related  programs  i 

Social  insurance  and  related  programs 

Veterans'  programs 

Public  aid 

Public  works 

Agricultural  aid -- 

War  activities... 

Interest  on  public  debt 


1945 


First 
quarter 


$556 

221 

238 

97 

74 

126 

22,  745 

732 


Second 
quarter 


224 

276 
98 
65 

183 
23,132 

795 


Third 
quarter 


$731 
301 
325 
105 
94 
150 
19,  087 
774 


Fourth 
quarter 


$1, 103 

655 

437 

111 

94 

81 

13,  692 

948 


1944 


Fourth 
quarter 


$5ir 

20» 

217 

109 

90 

75 

22,383 

661 


1  See  footnotes  to  table  16  for  programs  included. 
Source:  Bulletin  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
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expenditures  in  1940.  In  1945,  public 
assistance  grants  were  substantially 
the  only  public  aid  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  they  ac- 
counted for  only  9  percent  of  nonwar 
expenditures.  Other  major  nonwar 
activities,  such  as  agricultural  aid  and 
public  works,  also  declined  consider- 
ably in  dollar  amounts  expended  and 
relative  importance  from  1940  to  1945. 

With  few  exceptions,  statistics  on 
Federal  operations  and  on  produc- 
tion, wages,  and  employment  for 
1945  as  a  whole  fail  to  reveal  the 
drastic  changes  that  took  place  after 
V-day,  because  the  first  9  months  of 
1945  generally  followed  the  pattern  of 
the  previous  war  years.  The  same  is 
true  of  statistics  for  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government,  not  only  for 
social  security  and  related  programs 
but  for  all  other  purposes  as  well. 
Total  cash  outgo  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  $88  billion  in  1945.  was  only 
8  percent  below  the  1944  amount;  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1945,  however,  the 
outgo  was  32  percent  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1944. 

For  social  security  and  related  pur- 
poses, on  the  other  hand,  Federal  out- 
go in  the  last  quarter  of  1945  was 
more  than  double  the  amount  in  Oc- 
tober-December 1944  (table  16) .  The 
largest  increase  for  any  single  pro- 
gram occurred  in  withdrawals  by 
States  from  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  for  payment  of  unemployment 
benefits.  The  States  withdrew  $327 
million  in  the  last  quarter  of  1945  as 
compared  with  only  $14  million  in 
October-December  1944.  Grants  to 
States  for  administration  of  their  un- 


employment compensation  laws  were 
$14  million  in  October-December 
1945,  in  contrast  to  $8  million  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1944,  and 
expenditures  for  veterans'  programs 
were  about  double  the  amount  spent 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1944. 

All  Public  Expenditures,  Fiscal 
Year  1944—45 

Data  have  now  been  collected  for 
5  consecutive  fiscal  years  on  social 
security  expenditures  by  all  levels  of 
government — Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal. These  data  provide  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  classification 
of  programs — because  of  the  fiscal- 
year  basis — than  does  the  Federal 
cash  outgo  series,  but  they  do  not 
reflect  the  changes  after  V-day. 

The  data  for  this  more  comprehen- 
sive series  are  classified  under  four 
headings :  social  insurance  and  related 
programs,  public  aid,  health  and  med- 
ical services,  and  other  welfare  serv- 
ices (table  17) .  Social  insurance  pro- 
grams are  generally  financed  largely 
from  contributions  paid  by  employers, 
employees,  or  both,  rather  than  from 
general  tax  revenues.  Typically,  so- 
cial insurance  programs  are  also  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  beneficiaries 
receive  payments  that  are  related  to 
past  employment.  Programs  included 
in  the  other  three  group>s  are  custom- 
arily financed  from  general  govern- 
mental revenues,  rather  than  special 
contributory  levies.  Payments  to  re- 
cipients of  public  aid  usually  are  made 
only  after  an  administrative  deter- 
mination that    the    income  and  re- 
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1  See  table  17. 
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sources  of  recipients  are  inadequate, 
and  the  payments  are  unrelated  to 
previous  employment  records  or  con- 
tributions. Various  types  of  public 
services  which  are  within  the  broad 
category  of  social  security  and  related 
programs  but  do  not  fit  into  any  of  the 
three  preceding  groups  are  included 
in  "other  welfare  services." 

In  1944-45,  the  last  full  fiscal  year 
of  active  war,  expenditures  by  all 
levels  of  government  for  social  secur- 
ity and  related  purposes  aggregated 
$4.6  billion,  or  about  $34.60  per  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States. 

Comparison  With  Earlier  Years 

The  $4.6  billion  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  in 

Table  17. — Public  expenditures  for  social 
security  and  related  purposes,  by  source 
of  funds  and  purpose,  fiscal  years  ended 
in  194^  1 


Purpose 

Total 

Fed- 
eral 

State 
and 
local 

Amount  (in  millions) 

Total 

$4,  601. 9  $2, 422. 

9  $2, 179. 0 

Social  insurance  and  re- 

2,237.5    1,570. 
1,070.8       459. 

1,129.3       361. 
164. 3         30. 

9       666.6 

8       611.0 

Health  and  medical  serv- 
ices  

Other  welfare  services 

8       767. 5 
4       133. 9 

Percentage  distribution 
by  purpose 

Total                      

100 

100 

100 

Social  insurance  and  re- 

49 
23 

25 
4 

65 
19 

15 

1 

31 

28 

Health  and  medical  serv- 
ices                              

35 

Other  welfare  services 

6 

Percentage  distribution 
by  source  of  funds 

Total                 -    --- 

100 

53 

47 

Social  insurance  and  re- 

100 
100 

100 
100 

70 
43 

32 
18 

30 

Public  aid 

57 

Health  and  medical  serv- 

68 

Other  welfare  services 

82 

Percentage  change  from 
1944 

Total 

+16 

+22 

+10 

Social  insurance  and  re- 

+24 
-2 

+24 
+1 

+35 
-6 

+20 

+7 

+4 

Publicaid           --- 

+1 

Health  and  medical  serv- 
ices  

Other  welfare  services 

+25 

1  See  table  18  for  data  by  program. 
» Increase  of  less  than  0.5  percent. 
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1944-45  for  social  security  and  related 
purposes  was  16  percent  higher  than 
the  amount  expended  In  1943-44 — 
reversing  the  steady  downward  trend 
of  the  war  years — but  was  still  far  be- 
low the  $6.2  bUlion  expended  in  1940- 
41,  the  last  fiscal  year  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  Both 
the  Federal  and  the  State-local  com- 
ponents of  the  1944-45  total  were 
higher  than  in  previous  years;  as  in 
earlier  years,  expenditures  were 
about  equally  divided  between  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  one  hand 
and  State  and  local  governments  on 
the  other  (table  18).  Expenditures 
for  social  insurance  and  related  pro- 
grams rose  to  about  49  percent  of  the 
total,  as  compared  with  30  percent  in 
1940-41.  In  contrast,  expenditures 
for  public  aid  fell  to  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  as  compared  with  56 
percent  in  1940-41,  while  those  for 
health  and  medical  services  rose  to  25 
percent  as  compared  with  only  11 
percent. 

Expenditures  under  all  social  in- 
surance programs  combined  have 
risen  generally  in  the  last  5  fiscal 
years.  This  group  includes  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  retirement  programs 
for  railroad  and  public  employees,  vet- 
erans' pensions,  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation. For  each  of  these  except 
vmemployment  insurance,  expendi- 
tures increased,  with  the  largest  in- 
crease in  1944-45  in  the  veterans'  pro- 
grams. 

Public  aid  expenditures  in  1944-45 
were  only  about  one -third  of  the 
amount  in  1940-41.  This  category  in- 
cludes expenditures  for  the  three  spe- 
cial types  of  public  assistance,  gen- 
eral assistance,  work  relief,  and  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  commodities. 
In  1940^1,  expenditures  for  work  re- 
lief amounted  to  $2.2  billion,  consid- 
erably more  than  was  spent  under  so- 
cial insurance  and  related  programs 
in  that  year.  By  1944-45,  expendi- 
tures for  work  relief  were  down  to 
liquidation  expenses  of  about  $100,000. 
During  the  war  years,  expenditures 
for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  aid  to  dependent  children  in- 
creased steadily  and  in  1944-45 
amounted  to  about  $908  million; 
those  for  general  assistance  declined 
markedly. 

An  increase  of  almost  60  percent 
occurred  during  the  war  in  expendi- 


tures for  health  and  medical  serv- 
ices, including  outlays  for  hospitals 
and  public  health  services,  emergency 
wartime  medical  services,  food  and 
drug  regulation,  and  miscellane- 
ous services  related  to  health.  Con- 
siderable public  expenditures  for 
health  services  are  made  in  connec- 
tion with  other  functions  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  education;  these 
amounts  are  not  included  here  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  segregated  from 
other  expenditures  for  the  functions 
to  which  they  are  incidental.  As  a 
result,  the  amounts  shown  for  public 
health  and  medical  services  under- 


state the  total  volume  of  govern- 
mental outlays  for  health.  Expendi- 
tures under  each  of  the  programs  in- 
cluded in  this  group  have  increased 
slowly  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
largest  increases  occurred  in  expendi- 
tures for  hospital  care  and  construc- 
tion and  for  emergency  wartime 
health  and  medical  services.  The 
wartime  program  for  training  nurses 
and  the  emergency  maternity  and  in- 
fant care  program  for  dependents 
of  servicemen  were  both  inaugurated 
in  the  spring  of  1943. 

The    category    of    "other    welfare 
services"    includes    expenditures    for 


Table  1 8. — Public  expenditures  '  for  social  security  and  related  purposes,  by  source  of 
funds  and  program,  fiscal  years  ended  in  1945  and  1944  ^ 

[In  millions] 


Program 


Total 

Social  insurance  and  related  programs 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

Railroad  retirement 

Public  employee  retirement  systems  ^.- 

Employment  security  6 _ 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  ' 

Veterans'  program  8 

Workmen's  compensation 

Rbode  Island  sickness  compensation 

Civilian  war  benefits 

Public  aid --. 

Special  types  of  public  assistance 

General  assistance 

Subsistence  payments  to  farmers 

Work  relief  • 

Agricultural  commodity  distribution  and 

stamp  programs  s 

Civilian  war  assistance  ^ 

Assistance  to  enemy  aliens  6 

Health  and  medical  services  '» 

Public  health  services 

Hospital  care  and  construction 

Maternal  and  child  health  services  '^ 

Services  for  crippled  children  i3 

IHmergency  wartime  health  and  medical 

services 

other  health  and  medical  services  " 

other  welfare  services 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

Child  welfare  services 

Institutional  and  other  care 

Day  care 


1944-45 


Total 


$4, 601. 9 


2,  237.  6 
260.8 
143.7 
441.3 
161.8 

4.4 
832.2 
382.5 

4.6 
.2 

1,  070. 8 

907.7 

105.5 

_  2 

!l 

56.2 
.9 
.2 

1,  129. 3 

231.9 

700.8 

9.5 

7.0 

170.2 


164.3 

10.1 

1.4 

134.2 
18.6 


Federal 


$2.  422. 9 


1,  570.  9 

266.8 

143.7 

<  217. 8 

90.6 

4.4 

832.2 

15.3 


.2 


459.8 
402.2 


.2 
.1 

56.2 
.9 
.2 

361.8 
50.2 

121.8 
5.7 
4.0 

170.2 


30.4 
7.5 
1.4 


State  and 
local 


$2, 179. 0 


666.6 


•223.5 
71.3 


!  367.  2 
4.6 


611.0 
505.5 
105.5 


767.5 

181.7 

u  579.  0 

3.8 

3.0 


133.9 
2.6 
(•*) 
16  131.3 
(") 


1943^4 


Total 


.$3,971.8 


1,  803. 4 
217.2 
136.9 
374.5 
151.5 

3.8 
541.1 
373.5 

4.7 
.2 

1,  092.  3 

917.3 

117.9 

.3 

16.0 

40.6 
.1 
.1 

914.2 

203.3 

655  6 

10.0 

6.7 

129.6 
10.0 

161.9 
7.1 
1.5 

134.1 
19.2 


Federal 


$1, 983. 4 


1,  165.  2 

217.2 

136.9 

'  161. 6 

90.4 

3.8 

541.1 

14.1 


.2 


487.4 
430.3 


.3 
16.0 

40.6 
.1 
.1 

302.5 

47.2 

105.6 

6.2 


129.6 
10.0 


4.8 

1.5 

IS  2. 8 

"  19.  2 


State  and 
local 


$1,988.4 


638.2 


5  213.  0 
61.1 


159.4 
4.7 


604.9 
487.0 
117.9 


611.7 

155.0 

"450.0 

3.9 

2.8 


133.6 
2.3 
(") 

w  131.3 
(») 


1  Includes  administrative  expenditures  unless 
otherwise  indicated;  represents  expenditures  from 
general,  special,  and  trust  accounts;  excludes  trans- 
fers to  such  accounts  and  loans.  1943-44  data  for 
social  insurance  and  related  programs  and  health 
and  medical  services  revised. 

2  Fiscal  years  of  Federal  Government,  most  States, 
and  some  localities  ended  June  30;  fiscal  years  of 
other  States  and  localities  cover  various  12-month 
periods  ended  within  the  year. 

3  Estimated  by  Social  Security  Board;  estimates 
used  in  former  Yearbooks  were  made  by  Department 
of  Commerce. 

'  Includes  noncontributory  programs. 

6  Excludes  administrative  expenses. 

s  State  unemployment  insurance  and  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service. 

'  includes  administration  of  employment  services 
by  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

"8  Excludes  expenditures  from  Government  life 
insurance  fund. 

•  Liquidation  expenses  of  WPA  and  NYA  and 
expenditures  for  work  relief  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Virgin  Islands. 


n  Excludes  expenditures  for  medical  services  in- 
cluded under  public  aid  programs  above,  and  ex- 
penditures for  health  primarily  incidental  to  per- 
formance of  other  functions,  such  as  those  in  con- 
nection with  Army,  Navy,  and  education. 

"  Estimated. 

12  Only  amounts  expended  for  programs  under 
Social  Security  Act. 

12  Includes  expenditures  by  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
mtuistration  and  medical  service  to  Indians  and  to 
natives  of  Alaska. 

1*  Not  available. 

15  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Colum- 
bia Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Naval  Home,  veterans' 
homes,  and  U.  S.  Soldiers'  Home. 

IB  Data  not  available;  1940-41  figure  used. 

17  Federal  Works  Agency  for  child  care  programs. 

Source:  Data  taken  or  estimated  from  Federal 
budgets  and  a  wide  variety  of  available  reports  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  administrative  agencies- 
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vocational  rehabilitation,  child  wel- 
fare services,  and  various  nonmedical 
types  of  institutional  care,  which  de- 
clined somewhat  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  but  rose  to  prewar  levels  in 
1943-44  and  1944-45. 

Federal,  State,  and  Local  Shares 

The  relative  importance  of  expend- 
itures for  social  security  in  total  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  varies  some- 
what with  the  level  of  government. 
Federal  expenditures  for  the  pro- 
grams under  consideration  amounted 
to  $2.4  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  in  1945,  and  represented  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  all  purposes.  Com- 
bined State  and  local  expenditures 
for  social  security  and  related  pur- 
poses during  approximately  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $2.2  billion. 
In  the  last  5  years  the  Federal 
Government  paid  about  half  the  total 
amounts  expended  for  social  security 
and  related  programs,  with  its  share 
ranging  from  47  percent  in  1942-43  to 
53  percent  in  1944-45.  Important 
changes  have  taken  place,  however, 
in  the  relative  sums  expended  by  the 
Federal  and  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  each  of  the  four  groups 
of  programs. 

For  social  insurance  and  related 
expenditures,  the  Federal  share  has 
increased  steadily  from  47  percent  in 
1940-41  to  70  percent  in  1944-45. 
This  group  includes  some  programs 
which  are  wholly  Federal  and  toward 
which  the  States  do  not  contribute, 
and  also  some  under  which  States 
and  localities  provide  the  major 
share  of  expenditures.  Sharp  in- 
creases in  expenditures  under  some 
of  the  exclusively  Federal  programs, 
such  as  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance and  the  veterans'  programs, 
have  raised  the  Federal  ratio  of  total 
expenditures  for  this  group  of  pro- 
grams. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal 
share  of  total  expenditures  for  public 
aid  has  decreased  considerably,  from 
62  percent  in  1940-41  to  43  percent  in 
1944-45.  In  the  earlier  year,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  expenditures  were 
for  Federal  work  programs;  in  1944- 
45  these  programs  had  been  discon- 
tinued, and  the  three  special  types  of 
public  assistance  accounted  for  about 
85  percent  of  the  public  aid  total.  The 
termination  of  the  work  relief  pro- 


Table   19. — Federal  expenditures  by  pur- 
pose, fiscal  years  1944-45  and  1943-44 

[In  millions] 


Purpose 

1944^5 

1943^4 

Total  1                 

$96,660 

$94, 145 

Social    security    and    related 

2,423 

1,671 

460 

362 

30 

614 

36 

4 

7 

118 

47 

302 

93,623 
88,184 

1,822 
3,617 

1,983 

Social    insurance    and    re- 

1,165 

Public  aid               

487 

Health  and  medical  services. 
Other  welfare  services 

General  community  services.. 

.303 

28 

997 
38 

4 

Recreation                   

13 

610 

Public  roads 

Conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources.. 

All  other '                    

72 

360 

91, 166 

86,  771 

General  Government  funo- 

1,786 

Interest  on  public  debt 

2,609 

1  Excludes  expenditures  for  debt  retirement  and 
expenditures  from  trust  accounts  under  "All  other.' ' 

2  See  table  18  for  programs  included. 

Source:  Computed  from  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  for  fiscal  years  1945-46  and  1946-47. 

grams  made  the  special  public  assist- 
ance programs  relatively  more  im- 
portant in  the  group;  this  factor 
largely  accounted  for  the  change  in 
the  Federal  expenditure  ratio.  In 
1944-45  the  States  and  localities  fur- 
nished about  55  percent  of  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  three  special  types 
of  public  assistance  and  the  whole 
amount  for  general  assistance.  All 
other  public  aid  programs  in  1944-45 
were  Federal  programs  solely. 

The  major  part  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  health  and  medical  pro- 
grams is  supplied  by  State  and  local 
governments.  The  Federal  share  of 
these  expenditures  increased,  how- 
ever, from  19  percent  in  1940-41  to 
32  percent  in  1944-45,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  rise  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  emergency  wartime  health 
and  medical  services.  The  largest 
item  of  expenditure  in  this  group  is 
hospital  maintenance  and  constinic- 
tion,  for  which  States  and  localities 
provided  about  80  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures in  1944-45. 

The  major  item  in  the  category  of 
"other  welfare  services"  is  institu- 
tional and  other  care,  financed  almost 
wholly  by  the  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions. 

Federal  expenditures  for  other 
public  services,  such  as  education, 
housing,  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources,    are    grouped    as    general 


community  services  in  table  19.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1944-45,  Federal  ex- 
penditures of  $514  million  for  this 
group  of  services  represented  less 
than  1  percent  of  total  Federal  dis- 
bursements, compared  with  almost 
6  percent  in  1940-41. 

Grants  to  States 

Expenditures  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  direct  payments  to 
States  under  cooperative  arrange- 
ments form  a  distinct  category  shown 
for  each  State  on  a  checks-issued  ba- 
sis in  table  20;  these  expenditures  are 
included  in  tables  18  and  19. 

Federal  grants  to  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  1944-45  totaled  approxi- 
mately $730  million,  or  nearly  12 
percent  below  the  amount  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Grants  for 
public  assistance  were  7  percent  less 
than  in  1943-44;  those  for  education 
were  26  percent  less,  largely  because 
of  a  smaller  appropriation  for  train- 
ing defense  workers.  The  only  in- 
creases over  1943-44  were  in  grants 
for  health  and  welfare  services  (24 
percent)  and  for  the  development  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources  (8 
percent) . 

Grants  amounted  to  $5.41  per  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States  in  1944- 
45  (table  20)  as  compared  with  $6.05 
in  1943-44;  grants  to  individual  States 
ranged  from  $2.08  per  capita  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  $2.83  in  New 
Jersey  to  $12.92  in  Utah  and  $14.07  in 
Nevada.  For  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Federal  grants  for  social  security  and 
related  programs — the  special  types 
of  public  assistance,  unemployment 
insurance  administration,  and  health 
and  welfare  services — were  $3.86  per 
person.  For  education,  the  Federal 
grant  was  62  cents  per  capita,  for 
public  roads  65  cents,  and  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  na- 
tural resources  27  cents.  There  was 
considerable  diversity  in  the  relative 
amounts  granted  to  individual  States 
for  each  of  these  purposes. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Federal 
grants  for  public  assistance  amounted 
to  $2.97  per  capita.  The  per  capita 
amount  varied  from  $8.96  in  Colorado 
to  $0.61  in  Virginia,  a  range  almost 
three  times  the  size  of  the  national 
average.  Virginia  received  one-fifth 
as  much  per  capita  as  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  and  Colorado,  three  times  as 
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much.  For  five  States — Colorado, 
Montana,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and 
Washington — the  Federal  share  was 
more  than  $5  per  capita  of  State  pop- 


ulation; in  contrast,  for  four — Dela- 
ware, the  District  of  Columbia,  Ha- 
waii, and  Virginia — it  was  less  than 
$1.     About  half  the  States  received 


per  capita  amounts  above  the  United 
States  average  and  half  below.  The 
variation  in  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral grants  among  the  States  was  the 


Table  20. — Federal  grants  to  States,  by  purpose  and  State,  fiscal  year  1944-45  ' 

[In  thousands  except  for  per  capita  amoimts] 


Total 

Social  security  and  related  purposes 

Education" 

Public 
roads 

Develoj)- 

State 

Amount 

Per 
capita  2 

Total 

Assistance 
payments 
and  admin- 
istration 3 

Employment 
security 
adminis- 
tration * 

Health 

and 
welfare 
services  » 

conserva- 
tion  of 
natural 

resources ' 

1936-37 

$550, 462 
578,  531 
573,  129 
577,  639 
716,  349 
779, 198 
828,  064 

8  825,  093 
729,849 

$4.23 
4.44 
4.34 
4.34 
5.33 
6.75 
6.08 
6.06 
5.41 

$171,  266 
280,  997 
328,  402 
359,  242 
426,  986 
464,  710 
472,  091 
533,  822 
521,  589 

$143, 934 
216,  074 
246, 898 
271,  131 
329,  845 
374,  668 
395, 449 
429,  458 
401, 400 

$11,  484 
46,  939 
62,868 
61,680 
66, 196 
65,  644 
39,  480 
36,  294 
34,  419 

$16,  848 
18,  984 
18,  646 
26.  431 
30,  946 
34,  698 
37,  162 
69,  070 
86,  770 

$13, 900 
24,  249 
24, 838 
24,  708 
87,  299 
126,  515 
151, 188 
112,735 
83,  763 

$340, 718 
247,024 
191,  573 
164,  517 
171,042 
157,911 
173,  659 

8 144, 120 
87,429 

$24, 678 
26,  261 
28.316 
29,072 

30,  022 

31,  062 
31, 126 
34,416 
37,068 

1937-38- 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44._. 

1944^5 _ 

Alabama. 

10,801 

715 

6,061 

8,974 

64,833 

14,646 

6,326 

1,578 

•  1,  924 

16,  981 

13,230 

,           3, 706 

4,800 

38,527 

16,  667 
13,  374 

9,527 
11,247 
16,658 

5,769 

7,642 
23,402 
31,414 

17,  800 
9,438 

22,  949 
6,544 
9,684 
2,201 
2,846 

11,  790 

4,192 

45,  552 

11,344 

4,694 

34, 901 

23,289 

13,301 

36,289 

3,062 

3,311 

8,094 

4,239 

15,  768 

42,  651 

7,843 

1,868 

18 

9,524 

26,334 

8,801 
13,  522 
2,292 

3.83 
9.55 
9.49 
6.05 
7.41 
12.68 
3.56 
6.66 
2.08 
6.75 

4.10 
8.38 
9.03 
4.98 
4.87 
5.89 
6.37 
4.28 
6.57 
7.27 

3.59 
6.62 
5.79 
7.10 
4.34 
6.39 

11.92 
7.98 

14.07 
6.22 

2.83 
7.88 
3.61 
3.21 
8.89 
6.10 
11.28 
10.95 
3.92 
1.52 

4.25 
4.21 
7.59 
6.49 
6.20 

12.92 

6.00 

.72 

2.98 

12.33 

6.13 
4.64 
8.91 

6,242 

645 

3,480 

5,828 

50,  238 

11,412 

4,741 

661 

1,665 

9,839 

8,018 
700 

2,843 
33, 108 
12,  708 
11,352 

7,415 

7,051 
10,  330 

3,868 

4,173 
20,958 
22,  621 
14,  427 

6,272 
18,  561 

3,177 

5,900 
720 

1,751 

9,012 
2,384 

35,  783 
7,060 
2,470 

27,  627 

19, 184 
5,703 

26,  636 
1,391 

2,508 
4,302 
2,702 
8,530 

33,  706 

4,184 

1,131 

IS 

4,341 

17, 647 

6,196 
10,  722 
1,064 

3,975 
258 

2,797 

4,134 
41,  550 
10,284 

2,966 
202 
638 

7,680 

5,193 
273 
2.223 
26,  427 
9,810 
9,646 
6,783 
4,715 
8,225 
3,047 

2,597 
17,  180 
17,  498 
12,  277 

3,251 
16,637 

2,643 

4,736 
427 

1,263 

5,298 
1,645 

24,361 
3,706 
1,962 

22,  080 

17,  127 
4,373 

18,  763 

361 
62 
140 
326 
2,884 
176 
609 
133 
280 
435 

581 
124 

135 
2,636 
849 
248 
287 
377 
452 
217 

469 
1,618 
1,808 
627 
248 
777 
144 
147 
105 
177 

1,664 
127 

4,935 

497 

79 

2,148 
321 
397 

2,521 

1,906 
225 
543 

1,369 

5,804 
962 

1,266 
326 
747 

1,724 

2,244 

303 

486 

4,145 

2,049 

1,459 

1,345 

1,959 

1,653 

604 

1,107 

2,160 

3,215 

1,623 

1,773 

2,137 

390 

1,017 

188 

311 

2,060 

612 

6,487 

2,847 

429 

3,399 

1,736 

933 

4,262 

1,391 

684 
1,707 

436 
1,742 
4,489 

640 

291 

18 

1,874 

1,659 

1,251 

1,806 

210 

2,112 

50 

780 

1,365 

6,497 

1,043 

921 

580 

178 

2,141 

1,874 

638 

645 

2,640 

1,441 

852 

988 

1,487 

1,714 

714 

1,108 

1,328 

2,249 

1,587 

2,075 

2,  060 

347 

683 

203 

425 

1,329 

472 

7,701 

1,815 

510 

3,324 

1,414 

2,264 

6,609 

584 

473 
1,118 

402 
1,774 
3,633 
1,362 

375 

1,309 

1,138 
120 
301 
976 

Alaska 

Arizona 

1,497 
806 

6,384 

1,638 
369 
165 
81 

3,290 

2,092 
2,199 

839 
1,900 
1,764 

339 

467 
1,686 
3,769 

735 

1,866 

779 

5,485 

799 

959 

1,328 

1,558 

2,552 

1,084 

414 

1,016 
984 
1,133 
1,094 
1,272 
2,937 
1,831 
4,312 
4,020 
603 

160 
1,769 

704 

4,421 

3,449 

1,972 

99 

Arkansas . .. 

Colorado _      .", 

453 

Cnnnpntirnt 

305 
182 

Delaware        _         _  . 

District  of  Columbia.  _____      _      __ 

Florida 

711 

Georgia -  _  ..    

1  246 

Idaho 

473 

Indiana 

764 

Kansas 

657 

1,023 

T-nnkiftTif^ 

865 

Maine ,. 

452 

496 

Massachusetts                     .         -  _ 

337 

1, 159 

Minnesota 

987 

1,132 

Missouri  _ 

1,010 

462 

Nebraska 

549 

194 

256 

434 

362 

New  York      .                     ..                 .  

935 

1,386 

North  Dakota                      .  -      . 

442 

Ohio ___ 

1,013 

860 

1,022 

Pennsylvania                      .  - 

1,124 

484 

Rhode  Island                                       .  - 

1,661 
2,329 
2,196 
6,307 
28,203 
3,363 
727 

273 
266 
70 
481 
1,014 
181 
113 

170 

915 

South  Dakota                                .  ..-      

431 

1,043 

Texas 

1,863 

Utah 

325 

263 

1,952 
15,  318 

3,543 

8,380 

777 

515 
670 

402 

537 

77 

1,670 
3,942 

1,430 

1,464 

478 

2,481 
2,742 

1,502 
326 
496 

1,032 

1,103 

673 

Wisconsin                                                   

1,010 

254 

1  Checks  issued.  Includes  grants  to  island  possessions.  Data  for  1944-45  from 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  Fiscal 
Year  Ended  June  SO,  1946,  table  93,  and  other  Treasury  reports. 

'  Based  on  population  as  of  July  1,  1944. 

>  Old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  under 
Social  Security  Act.  .     v    ■     ■ 

<  Unemployment  insurance  administration  under  Social  Security  Act  beginning 
January  1937;  employment  service  under  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  January  1937- 
December  1941.    Excludes  expenditures  for  postage. 

•  Maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare  services  and  public  health  work  under 
Social  Security  Act;  vocational  rehabilitation  under  Social  Security  Act  and 
under  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920,  as  amended;  venereal 


disease  control;  State  and  Territorial  homes  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors; 
emergency  maternity  and  infant  care;  and,  for  1942-43,  community  war  services 
day  care, 

«  Figures  have  been  revised  to  include  education  of  the  blind  in  addition  to 
agricultural  and  mechanic  arts  colleges.  State  marine  schools,  vocational  educa- 
tion, training  defense  workers,  and  agricultural  extension  services  of  land-grant 
colleges  for  improving  supply  and  distribution  of  farm  labor. 

7  Forestry,  wildlife  restoration,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  agricul- 
tural extension  work . 

8  Includes  $559,000  for  Canal  Zone  for  public  roads. 

'  Excludes  annual  lump-sum  payment  by  Federal  Government  to  defray  part 
of  local  expenses  for  use  of  District  as  seat  of  Government. 
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Table  2 1 . — Employer  and  employee  contributions  for  selected  social  insurance  and 
related  programs,  1945  and  1944 

[In  millions] 


1945 

1944 

Program 

Total 

Employer 

Employee 

Total 

Employer 

Employee 

Total            

$3, 961 

$2,660 

$1,310 

$4,068 

$2,  755 

$1, 313 

Retirement  and  survivors  insurance ' 
Federal  insurance  contributions— - 
Taxes  on  carriers  and  their  em- 

2,480 
1,285 

279 

S41 

375 

1,476 

1.162 
1S4 

130 
4 

1,255 
643 

140 

»248 

3  225 

1,395 

•1,080 
184 

130 

1,225 
643 

140 
<293 

160 
81 
81 

2,430 
1,316 

286 

477 

351 

1,633 

1,317 
183 

133 
5 

1,210 
658 

143 

3  197 

3  212 

1,545 

» 1,  229 
183 

133 

1,220 
658 

143 

Federal    civil-service   retirement 

<280 

State  and  local  government  retire- 

139 

Unemplovment  insurance        _  _ 

88 

State    unemployment    contribu- 

88 

Federai  unemployment  taxes 

Riilroad    unemployment    insur- 

Temporary  disability  insurance: 
Rhode  Island  sickness  compensa- 

4 

5 

■  Permanent  disability  provisions  included  xinder 
railroad.  Federal  civil-service,  and  some  State  and 
local  government  retirement  systems. 

2  Under  Civil  Service,  Alaska  Railroad,  and  Canal 
Zone  Retirement  Acts. 

3  Government  contribution. 


result  of  several  factors,  including  dif- 
ferences in  the  extent  of  need  for  pub- 
lic assistance  and  in  State  resources 
and  policies  for  the  various  programs. 

Receipts    Under   Social   Insurance 
Programs 

While  the  benefits  paid  out  under 
social  insurance  and  related  pro- 
grams increased  markedly  during 
1945,  receipts  in  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions under  this  group  of  programs 
declined  by  3  percent  (table  21). 
Under  five  of  the  programs — old-age 
and  survivors  insurance,  railroad  re- 
tirement, Federal  civil-service  re- 
tirement. State  unemployment  in- 
surance, and  railroad  unemployment 
insurance — contributions  became  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  cash  receipts  of ' 
the  Federal  Government,  because 
they  were  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  general  revenue  or  deposited  in 
trust  accounts  maintained  in  the 
Treasury.  '  Contributions  under  the 
five  programs  were  $129  miUion  less 
than  in  1944,  and  accounted  for  7 
percent  of  the  Treasury's  total  cash 
receipts  in  1945,  about  the  same  ratio 
as  in  1944  but  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
25  percent  in  1939. 

Although  the  decline  in  collections 
in  1945  was  small  on  a  percentage 
basis,  it  was  a  reversal  of  the  consist- 
ent upward  trend  of  the  earlier  war 


*  Includes  voluntary  contributions. 

fi  Estimated  by  Social  Security  Board.  Former 
Yearbooks  carried  estimates  of  Department  of  Com- 
merce.   1945  data  preliminary. 

fl  Includes  penalties  and  interest. 


years.  The  drop  in  war  production 
following  the  surrender  of  Japan  in 
August  was  not  reflected  in  contribu- 
tions until  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  since  contributions  are  based  on 
earnings    in  the    preceding    quarter. 


1939=100 

Quarter  of  1945 

Industrial 
produc- 
tion 

Federal 
insurance 
contri- 
butions 

State  un- 
employ- 
ment in- 
surance 
contribu- 
tions 

Total 

186 

217 

141 

First 

212 
206 
174 
ISO 

247 
241 
205 
171 

159 

158 

Tliird 

114 

Fourth --. 

95 

More  than  45  million  workers  con- 
tributed toward  protection  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  under  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance program  in  1945,  and  more  than 
2.5  million  employers  contributed  on 
behalf  of  their  employees.  Almost  3 
million  Federal  employees  contributed 
toward  retirement  and  disability  pro- 
tection under  Federal  civil-service  re- 
tirement sxXs;  some  1.5  million  em- 
ployees contributed  toward  State  and 
local  retirement  programs,  and  ap- 
proximately 3  million  workers  paid 
contributions  under  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system.     Of  the  employees 


who  contributed  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance,  nearly  3.8  mil- 
lion also  paid  contributions  toward 
unemployment  insurance  in  4  States; 
and  in  Rhode  Island  about  200,000 
also  contributed  under  the  cash  sick- 
ness compensation  program. 

Workers  and  their  employers  to- 
gether paid  a  total  of  $3.5  billion  in 
premiums  under  these  programs  in 
1945  (table  21) ,  and  an  additional  $0.5 
billion  was  contributed  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  in  their 
role  of  employers.  Workers  contrib- 
uted $1.3  billion,  about  the  same 
amount  as  in  1944,  while  employers, 
including  governmental,  contributed 
$2.7  billion,  about  $100  million  less 
than  in  1944.  More  than  60  percent 
of  all  contributions  were  made  toward 
retirement  and  survivor  programs; 
the  remainder,  except  for  $4  million 
contributed  under  the  Rhode  Island 
temporary  disability  program,  was 
made  for  unemployment  insurance. 

While  collections  under  retirement 
and  survivor  programs  increased 
slightly  above  amounts  in  1944,  col- 
lections under  unemployment  insur- 
ance systems  declined;  as  a  result, 
total  social  insurance  collections  for 
the  year  were  below  the  1944  figure. 

Employers  contributed  slightly 
more  than  half  the  premiums  col- 
lected under  the  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor programs.  Under  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  (except  in  four 
States)  and  the  Federal  railroad  un- 
employment insui'ance  system,  con- 
tributions are  paid  solely  by  employ- 
ers; the  employer  and  employee 
percentages  for  unemployment  in- 
surance contributions  were  about  95 
and  5  percent,  respectively.  In  ad- 
dition, all  premiums  for  workmen's 
compensation  came  from  employers; 
because  adequate  data  on  such  pre- 
miums are  not  available,  that  pro- 
gram is  omitted  from  tables  21  and  22. 

An  additional  source  of  income  for 
social  insurance  and  related  pro- 
grams is  interest  earned  on  holdings 
of  the  trust  funds  to  which  premiums 
are  credited.  In  1945,  the  four  larg- 
est funds — the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund,  un- 
employment trust  fund,  railroad  re- 
tirement account,  and  civil-service 
retirement  and  disability  fund — 
earned  a  combined  total  of  $347  mil- 
lion in  interest  on  investment  hold- 
ings of  Government  securities.    Total 
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Table  22. — Contributions  under  selected  socialinsurance  and  related  programs,  1937-45  ' 

fin  millionsl 


Program 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total 

$1,  373 

$1,601 

$1,774 

$1,956 

$2,  301 

$2,843 

$3, 455 

$3,659 

$3,  487 

Retirement  and  survivors  insurance  2.__ 

Federal  insurance  contributions 

Taxes  on  carriers  and  their  employees. 
Federal  civil-service  retirement  con- 
tributions 3 .._  _, 

State  and  local  government  retirement 

726 

493 

93 

37 

102 

648 
567 
81 

734 
474 
111 

39 

110 

867 
778 
89 

831 
668 
113 

42 

108 

943 
825 
102 

8  16 

929 
637 
130 

50 

112 

1,026 
864 
105 

67 

1,123 
789 
148 

71 

115 

1,178 

1,006 

98 

74 

1,482 

1,012 

193 

167 

120 

1,359 

1,139 

124 

96 
»2 

1,855 

1,239 

232 

266 

128 

1,  595 

1,326 

161 

109 
5 

2,021 

1,316 

286 

280 

139 

1,633 

1,317 

183 

133 

5 

2,007 

1,285 

279 

293 

Unemployment  insurance 

1,  476 

1,162 

184 

130 

State  unemplojmient  contributions  8_ 

Federal  unemployment  taxes  ' 

Railroad    unemployment    insurance 

Island  sickness  compensation  contri- 
butions               

4 

1  Excludes  government  contributions  under  Fed- 
eral civil-service  and  State  and  local  government 
retirement  systems;  differs,  therefore,  from  table  21, 
which  includes  government  contributions. 

2  Permanent  disability  provisions  included  under 
railroad.  Federal  civil-service,  and  some  State  and 
local  government  retirement  systems. 

3  Under  Civil  Ser\dce,  Alaska  Railroad,  and  Canal 
Zone  Retirement  Acts.  Includes  voluntary  con- 
tributions under  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

<  Data  for  1941-45,  estimated  by  Social  Security 
Board;  data  for  1937-40  based  on  estimates  of  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

receipts  of  these  four  trust  funds  thus 
amounted  to  $3,751  million  in  1945, 
only  $15  million  less  than  in  1944. 

Retirement  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Premiums  collected  under  the  four 
retirement  and  survivors  insurance 
programs  in  1945  totaled  $2.5  billion, 
of  which  employers  contributed  51 
percent  and  employees  49  percent; 
combined  collections  were  slightly 
more  ($50  million)  than  in  1944.  Re- 
ceipts of  the  largest  single  program, 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance, continued  to  be  larger  in  1945 
than  those  of  the  other  three  pro- 
grams combined  (table  21).  Em- 
ployer and  employee  contribution 
rates  under  this  program  remained 
throughout  the  year  at  1  percent  of 
wages,  excluding  amounts  in  excess 
of  $3,000  per  year. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  the 
year,  collections  of  Federal  insurance 
contributions  paralleled  the  high  lev- 
els reached  in  1944;  contributions  re- 
ceived in  the  second  quarter  were 
higher  than  in  any  other  quarter  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year,  however,  the 
amount  of  contributions  collected  was 
almost  10  percent  below  that  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1944.  Nevertheless, 
contributions  of  $1,285  million  for  the 
entire  year  were  only  2  percent  less 


6  Preliminary. 

6  For  1937,  represents  State  deposits  of  contribu- 
tions in  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund.  For 
1938-46,  represents  collections  from  employers  and 
employees,  including  penalties  tind  interest  collected 
from  employers.  Before  July  1,  1939,  includes  con- 
tributions based  on  wages  in  railroad  industry. 

7  Includes  $40,561,886  in  Federal  imemployment 
taxes  .subsequently  refunded  to  States  which  did  not 
collect  taxes  on  1936  pay  rolls  and  in  which  employers 
paid  full  tax  to  Federal  Government. 

«  Tax  ellective  July  1,  1939. 
!  Tax  effective  June  1, 1942. 

than  the  record  collections  of  1944. 
Collections  decreased  from  1944  to 
1945  in  19  internal  revenue  districts 
(table  23). 

Collections  during  1945  under  the 
Carriers  Taxing  Act  were  also  slightly 
below  those  of  1944,  the  peak  year 
for  such  collections.  In  earlier  years, 
contributions  under  this  program  had 
risen  uninterruptedly  since  its  incep- 
tion. Workers  covered  by  the  rail- 
road retirement  program  and  their 
employers  each  contributed  3 'A  per- 
cent of  the  first  $300  of  monthly 
wages. 

Contributions  under  the  civil-serv- 
ice. Canal  Zone,  and  Alaska  Railroad 
retirement  systems  combined  were  14 
percent  higher  than  in  1944  (table 
21 ) .  These  contributions  have  risen 
each  year  during  the  defense  and  war 
period.  The  rise  resulted  in  part 
from  expansion  in  Federal  employ- 
ment, and  in  part  from  the  increase 
from  3y2  percent  to  5  percent  in  em- 
ployee contribution  rates  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  in  the 
middle  of  1942.  Federal  employees 
covered  by  the  Canal  Zone  and  Alaska 
Railroad  retirement  and  disability 
systems  have  contributed  5  percent 
of  their  earnings  throughout  the  en- 
tire period.  From  1942  on,  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  three  retirement  systems 
has  been  smaller  than  that  of  em- 


ployees; from  1936  through  1941  the 
Government  contribution  was  larger. 
The  figures  for  contributions  under 
State  and  local  government  retirement 
systems  shown  in  tables  21  and  22  for 
years  prior  to  1945  have  been  revised 
upward  from  those  carried  in  previ- 
ous Yearbooks.  Contributions  from 
1937  through  1940  are  based  on  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; figures  from  1941  through 
1945  are  estimated  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board.  Contributions  under 
State  and  local  retirement  systems 
during  1937-45  have  shown  a  gradual 
and  continuous  upward  trend. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Employers  contributed  $1.4  billion 
and  workers  $0.1  billion  in  1945  under 
unemployment  insurance  programs; 
in  1944  the  total  was  $1.6  billion.  The 
10-percent  decline  from  1944  in  ag- 
gregate collections  was  caused  partly 
by  the  curtailment  in  war  production 
and  partly  by  the  extension  of  experi- 
ence rating  under  the  State  systems. 
State  collections  increased  each  year 
from  1937  to  1943,  when  they  were 
more  than  $1.3  billion;  thereafter, 
they  fell  off  by  $8  million  in  1944  and 
by  $155  million  in  1945. 

Because  experience  rating  was  in 
effect  during  1945  in  45  States,  the  av- 
erage State  contribution  rate  varied 
considerably  among  the  States  and 
among  employers,  ranging  from  a  low 
of  0.4  percent  to  the  standard  2.7-per- 
cent rate  in  the  6  States  without  ex- 
perience rating  in  effect.  The  reduc- 
tion in  employer  contributions  in  1945 
because  of  experience  rating  is  esti- 
mated at  $624  million,  41  percent  of 
the  total  collections  which  would  have 
been  made  if  the  2.7-percent  rate  had 
been  in  effect.  Alabama,  California, 
New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island  col- 
lected employee  contributions  at 
rates  ranging  from  0.2  percent  to  1 
percent  of  wages. 

The  Federal  unemployment  tax,  for 
which  the  effective  rate  is  0.3  per- 
cent, is  paid  by  employers  of  eight  or 
more  workers  in  covered  industries. 
Receipts  from  this  tax  amounted  to 
$184  million  in  1945,  $1  million  more 
than  in  1944.  The  major  portion  of 
this  tax,  based  on  the  preceding 
year's  pay  rolls,  is  received  by  the 
Treasury  in  February  of  each  year; 
the  decline  in  industrial  production 
in  the  latter  part  of  1945  was  not. 
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therefore,  reflected  in  1945  figures. 
Collections  declined  from  1944 
amounts  in  19  internal  revenue  dis- 
tricts (table  23). 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance 
contributions,  paralleling  the  decline 
in  railroad  retirement  collections, 
dropped  slightly  below  the  1944  fig- 
ure— the  first  decline  since  they  be- 
came payable  in  1939.  The  contribu- 
tion rate  was  3  percent  of  wages 
throughout  1945,  paid  entirely  by 
employers. 

Disability  Insurance 

There  is  no  Nation-wide  system 
of  social  insurance  against  disability. 
Some  States  themselves  operate 
workmen's  compensation  programs, 
others  regulate  workmen's  compen- 
sation, and  in  still  others  there  is  no 
supervision  by  the  State.  In  State- 
operated  programs,  contributions 
consist  of  premiums  paid  by  employ- 
ers into  the  State  funds;  in  other 
States  employers  pay  premiums  to 
private  insurance  carriers;  and  some 
States  permit  self-insurance  by  em- 
ployers. Data  on  receipts  under 
these  programs  are  not  available  for 
inclusion  in  the  tabulations. 

Contributions  urider  the  Rhode 
Island    sickness    compensation    pro- 


gram are  paid  entirely  by  employees. 
Effective  May  1942,  the  1.5-percent 
employee  contribution  previously  lev- 
ied under  the  Rhode  Island  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  was 
split,  and  contributions  at  a  rate  of  1 
percent  of  taxable  wages  were  di- 
verted to  the  Rhode  Island  cash  sick- 
ness compensation  fund. 

Trust  Funds 

Contributory  social  insurance  pro- 
grams are  financed  through  trust 
funds,  and  receipts  and  expenditures 
are  kept  separate  from  general  gov- 
ernment finances.  The  trust  funds 
serve  as  reserves  for  future  expendi- 
tures. Assets  mount  when  expendi- 
tures are  low  and  contributions  are 
high.  These  assets  are  then  avail- 
able for  use  when  conditions  are  re- 
versed and  obligations  must  be  met, 
thus  avoiding  abrupt  and  possibly  un- 
timely changes  in  contribution  rates. 

Collections  under  the  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act  go  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  an 
equivalent  amount  is  automatically 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund. 
Similarly,  contributions  under  the 
Carriers  Taxing  Act  go  into  the  gen- 
eral fund,  and  Congress  appropriates 


each  year  to  the  railroad  retirement 
account  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
benefits,  with  a  margin  for  contin- 
gencies, based  on  estimates  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board;  an  addi- 
tional amount  is  appropriated  to  the 
account  from  time  to  time  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  administering  the 
program.  Employee  contributions 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  are  deposited  in  the  civil-service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  to 
which  amounts  representing  em- 
ployer contributions  are  appropriated 
from  general  revenues  and  from  the 
revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
States  deposit  in  their  accounts  in 
the  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund 
the  amounts  collected  under  their  un- 
employment compensation  laws.  Col- 
lections under  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  go  into  the  general  fund. 
Of  the  amounts  collected  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  90  percent  is  deposited  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count in  the  unemployment  trust 
fund;  the  remaining  10  percent  be- 
comes part  of  general  revenues. 
Administrative  expenses  of  both  the 
Federal-State  and  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  programs  are 


Table  23. — Federal  insurance  contributions  and  Federal  unemployment  taxes,  by  internal  revenue  collection  district,  1945  and  1944  ' 

[In  thousands) 


Internal  revenue  collection 
district  in- 


Total — 

Alabama _. 

Arizona 

Arfeansas _ ._- 

California  (2  districts) 

Colorado.-- 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois  (2  districts) 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. __ - 

Kentucky _ , 

Louisiana..- 

Maine 

Maryland  (including  District  of 

Columbia) 

Massachusetts 

Michigan .-. 

Miimesota -. 

Mississippi -- 


Federal  insurance 
contributions ' 


$1,  285, 479 


13, 073 

2,163 

4,160 

109,  690 

6,362 

25,  888 

12,549 

10,  905 

13,  493 

2,696 

2,171 
105,  580 
23,  376 

9,677 
•7,424 

9,006 
10,  988 

6,477 

20,  633 
49, 627 

88,  696 
18,  482 
3.445 


1944 


$1, 315,  678 


12,  871 
2,142 
3,419 
117,  169 
6,030 
28,386 

12,  737 

10,  458 

13,  435 
2,620 

2,117 
107,  012 
24,697 
9,347 
7,828 
8,647 

11,  620 
6,144 

21,288 
50, 446 

101,  547 
17,  949 
3,198 


Federal  unemploy- 
ment taxes ' 


1945 


$184, 376 


1,879 

1,022 

496 

14,  812 
1,265 
3,933 
1,307 
1,490 
1,687 

371 

280 

15,  421 
3,367 
1,546 

739 
1,268 
1,563 

832 

3,633 
6,403 

14, 165 

2,488 

426 


$183,  490 


1,691 

295 

472 

15, 303 

741 

4,425 

1,766 

1,307 

1,835 

408 

283 
15,028 
3,279 
1,161 
1,102 
1,200 
1,481 

881 

3,138 
7,215 

13,  962 

2,402 

431 


Internal  revenue  collection 
district  in— 


Missouri  (2  districts)... , 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  (2  districts) 

New  Mexico 

New  York  (6  districts) 

North  Carolina -- 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (3  districts) 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  (2  districts).- 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  (including  Alaska) 

West  Virginia -.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming- 


Federal  insurance 
contributions ' 


1945 


$31, 724 
1,600 
6,908 
879 
3,058 
45,  846 
1,811 

264,115 

16,  637 

930 

86, 116 

9,726 

12,  084 
121,  637 

8,477 
6,432 
1,158 

13,  380 
32,  757 

2,824 
1,785 
12,  857 
21, 626 
9,621 
26, 179 
962 


1944 


$30,  406 
1,638 
6,692 
770 
2,975 
49,  087 
1,022 

252,  946 

16,  629 

826 

88, 163 

9,443 

12,  429 

127,  381 

8,781 

6,120 

1,012 

12,  065 

30, 800 

2,862 

1,757 

13, 003 

23,  085 

9,186 

26,  091 

906 


Federal  unemploy- 
ment taxes ' 


1945 


$4, 151 
160 
768 
83 
402 
7,276 
117 

36,  729 

2,291 

81 

12,  515 

1,268 

1,601 

17, 833 

1,367 

869 

101 

1,816 

4,837 

372 

232 

1,897 

3,067 

1,356 

3,727 

107 


1944 


$4,465 
170 
717 
80 
404 
7,137 
147 

35,  949 

2,215 

74 

12, 137 

1,232 

1,943 

18,673 

1,317 

842 

96 

1,592 

4,268 

403 

241 

1,809 

2,925 

1,246 

3,510 

100 


■  See  1943  Yearbook,  p.  77,  for  data  for  earlier  years. 

>  Based  on  warrants  covered  by  the  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department;  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  tax  receipts  shown 
in  other  tables  in  this  Yearbook  which  are  based  on  the  Daihj  Statement  of  ttie 
t/.  jS.  Treasury.    Amounts  in  this  table  represent  collections  made  in  internal 


revenue  collection  districts  in  the  respective  States  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 
The  amount  received  by  a  particular  district  does  not  necessarily  represent  taxes 
paid  with  respect  toemployment  within  the  State  in  which  that  district  is  located. 

Souice:  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Accounts. 
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met  from  amounts  appropriated  by 
Congress  from  general  revenues. 

Income  of  these  funds  consists  of 
employer  and  employee  contributions 
and  interest  earned  on  holdings  of 
United  States  Government  securities 
in  which  are  invested  all  assets  of  the 
fund  not  needed  for  current  disburse- 
ments (tables  24  and  25) . 

Combined  income  of  $3.8  billion  re- 
ceived in  1945  by  the  four  major  social 
insurance  and  related  trust  funds 
(old-age  and  survivors,  railroad  re- 
tirement, civil-service,  and  unemploy- 
ment) was  only  slightly  less  than  in 
1944,  the  highest  year  on  record.  Ex- 
penditures from  the  funds,  hov/ever, 
which  totaled  $1.1  biUion  in  1945,  were 
almost  double  the  1944  amount  and 
36  percent  above  disbursements  in 
1940,  the  previous  high  year.  Higher 
expenditures  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits from  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  were  primarily  responsible  for 
this  large  increase. 

A  $2.7  billion  excess  of  combined 
fund  receipts  over  combined  fund  ex- 
penditures in  1945  raised  total  assets 
of  the  four  funds  to  $17.6  billion. 
Most  of  the  trust  fund  assets  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  held  in  the  form 
of  United  States  Government  securi- 
ties. At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  $17.4 
biUlon  invested  in  Government  secur- 
ities represented  more  than  6  percent 
of  the  total  interest-bearing  public 
debt.  The  assets  not  in  this  form  at 
the  end  of  1945  consisted  of  $0.2  bil- 
lion in  cash  balances  held  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenditures. 

Government  securities  purchased  by 
the  four  trust  funds  in  1945  amounted 
to  $2.6  billion — $0.6  billion  less  than 
the  investments  acquired  in  the  pre- 
ceding year — and  represented  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  increase  in  outstand- 
ing issues  of  the  interest-bearing  pub- 
lic debt.  The  fact  that  a  portion  of 
the  unprecedented  national  income 
received  during  the  year  went  into  so- 
cial insurance  trust  funds  had  the  ef- 
fect of  lessening  to  some  degree  the 
excess  purchasing  power  which 
threatened  economic  stabilization. 
Conversion  of  trust  fund  assets  into 
benefit  payments  in  later  years  will 
serve  to  stimulate  consumption  at  a 
time  when  income  levels  may  be  lower. 

Retirement  and  Survivors  Insurance 

By  the  end  of  1945,  combined  assets 
of  the  three  Federal  trust  funds  for 
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retirement  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits  totaled  $10  billion.  The  in- 
crease in  the  assets  of  these  programs 
was  accompanied,  however,  by  an  in- 
crease in  liabilities,  since  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  in  future  years  and 
the  size  of  their  benefits  will  be  based 
in  large  part  on  the  number  of  work- 
ers acquiring  benefit  rights  and  the 
amount  of  wages  on  which  their 
rights  are  based. 

The  largest  of  the  funds  is  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance trust  fund  with  assets  of  $7.1 
billion  on  December  31,  1945,  an  in- 
crease of  $1.1  billion,  or  19  percent, 
during  the  year.  The  assets  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  increased  by  25  percent  during 
the  year  to  $2.2  billion,  and  those  of 
the  railroad  retirement  account  rose 
29  percent  to  $0.7  billion.  A  more 
detailed  discussion  of  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance trust  fund  appears  in  the 
section  on  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  (pages  68-70) . 

Receipts  of  $307  million  by  the 
railroad  retirement  account  were 
lower  than  in  1944,  but  expenditures 
of  $143  million  were  somewhat 
higher  (table  24) .  All  but  5  percent 
of  the  receipts  in  1945  consisted  of 
contributions  appropriated  to  the 
fund;  the  remainder  was  interest 
earned  on  investment  holdings  of 
special  United  States  Treasury  notes 
bearing  the  statutory  interest  rate  of 
3  percent  (table  25).  During  the 
year,  receipts  exceeded  expenditures 
by  $164  million.  The  $154  million 
invested  in  Treasury  notes  raised  the 
total  investment  holdings  of  the  fund 
to  $644  million  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Employees  contributed  $292  million, 
and  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  $246  million,  to 
the  civil-service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  during  1945.  In  addition 
to  contributions,  the  fund  received  $69 
miUion  in  interest  during  1945;  thus 
total  receipts  during  the  year  were 
$607  million,  15  percent  more  than  in 
1944. 

Expenditures  from  the  fund  for  an- 
nuities and  refunds  were  41  percent 
larger  than  in  1944.  These  expendi- 
tures had  increased  slowly  each  year 
through  1943;  in  1944  they  rose  steeply 
by  37  percent.  In  spite  of  the  recent 
sharp  rise  in  the  fund's  outgo,  receipts 
in  1945  exceeded  expenditures  by  $435 


Table  24. — Receipts,  expenditures,  and 
assets  of  the  Jour  major  social  insurance 
trust  funds,  and  their  investments  in 
relation  to  total  interest-bearing  public 
debt,  1936-45  ' 

[Amounts  in  millions] 


Year 


1936  '.. 
1937... 
]938... 
1939... 
1940-. 
1941... 
1942... 
1943... 
1944... 
1945... 


1937., 
1938. 
1939., 
1940. 
1941., 
1942., 
1943., 
1944.. 
1945., 


1936. 
1937.. 
1938.. 
1939.. 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944.. 
1945.. 


1936.. 
19.37.. 
1938.. 
1939.. 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944.. 
1945.. 


1936.. 
1937.. 
1938.. 
1939.. 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944.. 


Re- 
ceipts 


Expen- 
ditures 


Assets,  end  of  year 


Total 


Investments 


Amount 


Per- 
cent of 
public 

debt 


Total 


$157 

$59 

$445 

$395 

1,306 

99 

1,911 

1,581 

1,470 

573 

2.801 

2,462 

1,724 

623 

3,940 

3,561 

1,913 

796 

4,768 

4,674 

2,322 

669 

6,421 

6,299 

2,900 

717 

8,003 

8,  4,';o 

3,692 

496 

11,  701 

11,507 

3,766 

501 

14,900 

14,  753 

3,751 

1.083 

17,  567 

17, 351 

1.2 
4.3 
6.3 
8.6 
10.5 
11,0 
7.9 
7.0 
6.4 
6.3 


Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund 


$516 

$1 

$766 

$513 

358 

10 

1,132 

862 

593 

14 

1,724 

1,435 

650 

62 

2,031 

2,017 

845 

114 

2,762 

2,736 

1,035 

159 

3,688 

3,655 

1,328 

195 

4,820 

4,778 

1,422 

23S 

6,005 

5.967 

1,420 

304 

7,121 

7,056 

1.4 
2.2 
3.4 
4.5 
4.7 
3.4 
2.9 
2.6 
2.6 


Railroad  retirement  account 


$92 
143 
99 
122 
144 
218 
269 
317 
307 


$1 

35 

$46 
111 

$50 

95 

135 

76 

110 

148 

77 

117 

146 

85 

124 

166 

90 

128 

256 

174 

133 

391 

310 

137 

573 

490 

143 

737 

644 

0.1 

•  .2 

.2 

.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 


Civil-service  retirement   and  disability 
fund 


$92 

$58 

$334 

$331 

1Z< 

61 

396 

393 

130 

63 

463 

460 

146 

65 

544 

540 

161 

70 

634 

627 

190 

74 

750 

741 

292 

79 

963 

934 

4BS 

89 

1,342 

1,324 

,52/ 

122 

1,739 

1,717 

607 

172 

2,172 

2,144 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 
1.3 
1.4 
1.3 
.9 


Unemployment  trust  fund 


1945.. 1,417 


575 

839 

886 

9S0 

1,143 

1,305 

1,527 

1,500 


w 

$65 

$64 

$2 

638 

625 

404 

1,072 

1,064 

434 

1,625 

1,509 

547 

1.958 

1,945 

357 

2,744 

2,732 

351 

3.698 

3,687 

79 

5,147 

5,095 

64 

6,583 

6,579 

464 

7,537 

7,608 

0.2 
1.7 
2.7 
3.6 
4.3 
4.7 
3.4 
3.1 
2.9 
2.7 


'  See  table  25  for  detail. 
-  Investments  and  cash  balances. 
>  Excludes  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund,  which  began  operation  in  1937. 
<  Less  than  $500,000. 
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million;  the  bulk  of  the  excess  was 
added  to  the  fund's  reserves,  in  the 
form  of  United  States  Government 
securities,  and  the  remainder  went 
into  its  cash  balances. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  fund's 
investments  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  $2.1  billion  of  special  Treasury 
notes,  bearing  4-percent  interest,  the 
statutory  rate  for  determining  the 
value  of  annuities  as  well  as  the  rate 
payable  on  refunds  to  employees  leav- 
ing the  Government  service.  An  act 
approved  August  4,  1939,  authorized 
acceptance  of  voluntary  contributions 
from  Goverimient  employees  and  set 
the  interest  rate  for  determining  the 
additional  annuity  derived  from  these 
contributions  at  3  percent,  1  percent 
less  than  that  on  mandatory  contri- 
butions. Voluntary  contributions  are 
invested  in  securities  bearing  3-per- 
cent interest;  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  fund  held  only  $3  million  of  these 
3-percent  special  Treasury  notes. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Of  the  social  insurance  trust  funds, 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  re- 
flected the  close  of  the  war  most  mark- 
edly. During  the  war,  with  unemploy- 
ment at  a  minimum,  the  amounts 
withdrawn  by  States  from  their  ac- 
counts in  the  fund  to  pay  unemploy- 
ment benefits  f  eU  to  new  lows.  In  the 
first  half  of  1945  these  withdrawals 
continued  low,  averaging  $7  million  a 
month,  but  in  July  they  rose  to  $15 
million.  In  August,  when  the  severest 
slashes  in  war  production  occurred, 
withdrawals  rose  to  $22  million — more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  in  August 
1944 — and  continued  to  mount  in  Sep- 
tember. 

In  the  3-month  period  following 
VE-day — June,  July,  and  August — 
seven  States  accounted  for  80  percent 
of  the  amounts  withdrawn.  Michigan 
withdrew  far  more  than  any  other 
State;  New  York  and  California  stood 
next  in  size  of  withdrawals ;  the  other 
four  States  were  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  $107  million  withdrawn  in  Oc- 
tober was  almost  twice  the  amount 
withdrawn  in  September,  and  in 
December  the  States  withdrew  $111 
million,  one-third  more  than  in  Oc- 
tober 1940,  the  previous  high  month. 
The  States  thus  made  about  70  per- 
cent of  their  withdrawals  for  the  en- 
tire year  in  the  last  quarter.     The 


sum  withdrawn  in  1945  totaled  $462 
million — less  than  in  the  highest 
prewar  year  of  1940  but  more  than 
seven  times  the  $63  million  with- 
drawn in  1944.  Table  26  shows  the 
amounts  withdrawn  in  1945  by  each 
State.  Only  the  District  of  Columbia 
ran  counter  to  the  general  national 
pattern  of  an  increase  in  withdraw- 
als during  the  year. 

While  the  rate  of  outgo  from  the 
fund  thus  rapidly  returned  to  its  pre- 
war level,  the  income  of  the  fund,  in 
the  form  of  deposits  by  States,  de- 
clined. State  deposits  of  $1,161  mil- 
lion in  their  accounts  in  1945  were  12 
percent  less  than  in  1944;  deposits  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1945  were  26  per- 
cent less  than  in  October-December 

1944  and  lower  than  in  any  corre- 
sponding quarter  since  1940. 

An  additional  source  of  income  for 
the  51  separate  State  accoimts  in  the 
fimd  was  their  share  of  the  interest 
credited  to  the  fund  on  its  invest- 
ments in  Government  securities — 
$118  million  in  1945.  Tl-us  amount  is 
not  comparable,  for  technical  rea- 
sons, with  interest  credits  before  1944. 
State  accounts  were  credited  with 
only  $51  million  of  interest  in  1944, 
since  an  additional  $50  million 
earned  in  1944  was  not  credited  until 
January  2,  1945.  At  the  end  of  1945, 
a  similar  delay  occurred;  $57  million 
earned  in  1945  was  not  credited  until 
January  4,  1946.  These  delayed  cred- 
itings,  however,  are  merely  bookkeep- 
ing procedures  and  do  not  affect  the 
quarterly  distribution  of  interest 
among  State  accounts.  An  addi- 
tional $11  million  in  interest  was 
credited  in  1945  to  the  separate  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count in  the  unemployment  trust 
fund.  The  total  amount  of  interest 
credited  to  the  fund  as  a  whole  in 

1945  thus  amounted  to  $129  million. 
Although  the  fund's  income  declined 

during  the  year  while  its  outgo  was 
increasing,  there  was  still  a  sizable 
excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures; 
the  excess,  however,  was  smaller  than 
in  the  2  preceding  war  years — $954 
million  as  compared  with  $1.4  billion 
in  both  1943  and  1944.  During  the 
first  8  months  of  the  year,  assets  in- 
creased steadily,  but  after  V-day,  the 
States  withdrew  much  more  than  they 
deposited.  The  fund's  total  assets, 
which  represent  the  sum  of  the  bal- 
ances in  the  52  separate    accounts. 


reached  $7.6  billion  at  the  end  of 
August  but  declined  to  $7.5  billion  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

That  portion  of  additions  to  fund 
assets  not  needed  to  meet  current 
withdrawals  was  invested^  in  Govern- 
ment securities  of  two  types:  short- 
term  lYs-percent  special  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  long-term  2i/^-per- 
cent  regular  Treasury  bonds.  In  1945, 
a  net  increase  of  $929  million  in  secu- 
rities raised  total  investments  to  $7.5 
billion.  Indicative  of  the  reduced  rate 
of  growth  of  the  fund  is  the  fact  that 
an  additional  $1.5  billion  of  obliga- 
tions had  been  acquired  in  1944  and 
$1.4  billion  in  1943.  No  securities  were 
redeemed  in  1945  tuitil  June  30,  when 
the  major  portion  of  the  fund's  hold- 
ings in  the  form  of  special  certificates 
matured.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  an  additional  $150  million  of 
special  certificates  were  redeemed  to 
help  meet  the  heavy  withdrawals. 
The  composition  of  the  portfolio  of  the 
fund  changed  during  the  year.  At  the 
end  of  1944,  short-term  lYs-percent 
special  certificates  represented  94  per- 
cent of  all  security  holdings,  while  the 
remainder  consisted  of  long-term  2y2- 
percent  Treasury  bonds.  At  the  end 
of  1945,  special  certificates  accovmted 
for  91  percent  of  the  investments,  and 
2^2 -percent  regular  Treasury  bonds 
for  9  percent. 

While  the  balances  in  the  accounts 
of  all  but  one  State  increased  during 
the  year,  there  was  wide  variance  in 
the  rate  of  increase.  The  assets  of 
the  fund  as  a  whole  increased  by  14 
percent  (table  26) ;  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  account  rose  by 
23  percent,  while  the  combined  bal- 
ances of  the  51  State  accounts  in- 
creased 13  percent.  Among  States, 
ho' fever,  the  increases  ranged  from  3 
percent  in  Delaware  to  28  percent  in 
Mississippi.  Eight  States  had  in- 
creases of  10  percent  or  less ;  29  States 
had  increases  of  from  11  to  20  per- 
cent; and  13  States,  more  than  20 
percent.  The  State  whose  balance 
declined  during  the  year,  because  of 
an  excess  of  withdrawals  over  re- 
ceipts, was  Michigan;  its  balance 
declined  by  7  percent  and  its  with- 
drawals for  benefit  payments  totaled 
$84  million,  representing  17  percent 
of  the  total  amount  withdrawn  by  all 
States  in  1945. 

The  wartime  economy  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  State  ac- 
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counts    in    the   unemployment  trust 
fund  in  relation  to  potential  postwar 


demands,  for  in  1943  and  1944  only 
about  5  percent  of  receipts  was  used 


to  pay  benefits  and  95  percent  was 
added  to  assets.     In  1945,  however, 


Table  25.— Operations  of  selected  socialinsurance  trust  funds,  1936-45 

[In  millions] 


Account 


Tedaral  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  ' 

Eeceipts 

Appropriations' """ '" '_ 

Interest _  """ 

Expenditures II"""  

Benefits IIIIIIIIIIIIII.IIIIIIIII'II    " 

Administrative  expenses  (Social  Security  Act  Amendment3"of "1939,  seol 

Total  assets,  end  of  year V^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^[^^[^^l^^  I 

Investments IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Special  Treasury  notes: 

3  percent ___ .__ _ 

2>«  percent II '""I 

2?l  percent _ __ _II"I 

21.4  percent _ _ _  .I.III" 

2H  percent _ I" 

2  percent ___ _ _. _ __" 

IJ?  percent 

Special  certificates  of  indebtedness,  1J4  percent IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Treasury  bonds,  2M  percent 

Cash  balances  3 _" 


$516 

514 

2 

1 

1 


Railroad  retirement  account 
Receipts 

Transfers  from  appropriations 

Interest ___ 

Expenditures:  Benefits 

Total  assets,  end  of  year 

Investments,  3-percent  special  Treasury  notes 

Cash  balances ___ __, 


Civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund 

Receipts 

Employee  deductions  and  voluntary  contributions 

Government  contributions  ^ 

Interest  and  profits __ 

Expenditures;  Annuities  and  refunds 

Total  assets,  end  of  year 

Investments _ 

Special  Treasury  notes: 

4  percent 

3  percent 

Treasury  bonds: 

3H  percent-.- _ 

25i  percent- 

2J4  percent- 

Cash  balances ._ 


Unemployment  trust  fund 

Receipts' 

State  accounts:  Deposits 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  account: 

Deposits  by  Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Advance  from  Treasury  (act  of  June  25,  1938) _ 

Transfers  from  States  (act  of  June  25,  1938)' 

Transfers  from  railroad  unemployment  insurance  administration  fund 

(act  of  Oct.  10, 1940) - -- 

Interest.- _ _- 

Expenditures  ' _ 

State  accounts: 

"Withdrawals 

Transfers  to  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account  (act  of  June  25, 

1938)' 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  account: 

Benefits _ 

Repayment  of  advance  (act  of  June  25,  1938) 

Total  assets,  end  of  year... -- 

Investments- 

Certificates  of  indebtedness: 

2!-i  percent - 

2?^  percent - -- 

iVi  percent - 

Hi  percent - -.. - 

2  percent 

1%  percent - 

Treasury  bonds,  2\i  percent--- - 

Cash  balances... 


46 

12 

58 

334 

331 


(») 
TO 


766 
613 


513 


35 
111 
50 
61 


123 
36 
73 
13 
61 
396 
393 


1938 


$358 

343 

15 

10 

10 


1,132 
862 


862 


575 
567 


625 
625 


269 


143 
142 
1 
96 
135 
76 
69 


75 

17 

63 

463 

460 


$593 

666 

27 

14 

14 


1,724 
1,435 


1,435 


839 
829 


404 
404 


1,072 
1,064 


1,064 


289 


97 
2 

no 

148 
77 
70 


146 
41 
87 
18 
65 
544 
640 

540 


830 

14 
15 
1 


27 
434 

429 

1 

5 


1,625 
1,509 


1,509 


$650 
607 
43 
62 
35 

26 
2,031 
2,017 

1,370 
647 


122 
120 
2 
117 
146 
85 


161 
47 
92 
22 
70 
634 
627 

626 
{•) 


1941 


$845 
789 
56 
114 


26 
2,762 
2,736 


1,328 
424 


$1, 086 

1,012 

72 

159 

131 

28 
3,688 
3,655 

433 
1,328 
603 
678 
240 
180 


080 
861 


60 
647 


15 

15 

1,958 

1,945 

1,945 


144 
141 
3 
124 
166 
90 
75 


190 
63 

102 
25 
74 

760 

741 

740 
1 


1,143 
1,008 


11 

68 

367 

342 


2,744 
2,732 


2,444 


193 
32 


218 
215 
3 
128 
256 
174 
82 


292 
156 
106 
30 
79 
963 
934 

933 
1 


1943 


$1,  328 

1,239 

88 

196 

166 

29 
4,820 
4,778 


1,328 
603 
678 
240 
459 

1,227 


28 


1,305 
1,139 


86 


6 

74 

351 

344 


3,698 
3,687 


3,127 
411 
59 


243 
42 


269 
263 
6 
133 
391 
310 
82 


468 
264 
176 


1,342 
1,324 

1,322 
2 


$1, 422 

1,316 

107 

238 

209 

29 
6,005 
5,967 


1,527 
1,328 


98 


5,147 
5,095 


4,985 
110 
51 


1,045 
603 
678 
240 
469 

1,360 
643 
938 


317 
307 

10 
137 
573 
490 

83 


627 

279 

196 

63 

122 

1,739 

1,717 

1,714 
2 


1,500 
1,317 


119 


'55 
64 


63 


6,683 
6,679 


i,169 

410 

4 


194S 


$1,420 

1,285 

134 

304 

274 


7,121 
7,066 


319 

603 

678 

240 

469 

1,360 

1,758 

1,639 

66 


307 
292 

15 
143 
737 
644 

93 


607 

292 

246 

69 

172 

2,172 

2,144 

2,141 
3 


28 


1,417 
1,161 


117 


(•) 

10 

•129 

464 


(») 


7,537 
7,608 


6,798 
710 
29 


'  Before  1940,  data  represent  operation  of  old-age  reserve  account. 

'  Begiiming  July  1940,  appropriations  equal  taxes  collected  under  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act.  Before  July  1940,  data  represent  transfers  from 
appropriations. 

•  Before  1940,  includes  balance  of  appropriations  not  yet  transferred  to  reserve 
account. 

<  Appropriations  from  general  revenues  and  from  revenues  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

»  Less  than  $500,000. 

«  Total  excludes  intrafund  transfers  between  the  State  accounts  and  the  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  account. 


'  Includes  amounts  certified  by  the  Social  Security  Board  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  behalf  of  Connecticut  and  Kentucky  for  payment  into  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  account  in  accordance  with  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  sec.  13. 

>  An  additional  $55  million  was  earned  in  1944  but  not  credited  to  the  fund 
until  Jan.  2,  1946. 

'  Ka  additional  $63  million  was  earned  in  1945  but  not  credited  to  the  fund 
until  Jan.  4, 1946. 

Source:  Daily  Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  other  Treaaurn  reports. 
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benefit  payments  represented  nearly 
40  percent  of  contributions  collected 
by  States,  and  in  the  last  3  months 
of  the  year  benefits  were  26  percent 
more  than  collections.  There  was  wide 
variation  among  the  States  in  this 
ratio.  There  was  also  wide  variation 
In  the  proportionate  amount  of  State 
funds  available  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  magnitude  of  the  drain  which 
State  accounts  face  depends  on  the 
course  of  economic  developments.  Al- 
though the  accounts  are  held  within 
a  single  fund,  in  reality  they  are  51 


separate  and  independent  reserves, 
and  the  aggregate  assets  of  the  fund 
are  in  no  sense  pooled  to  meet  the  lia- 
bilities which  may  confront  the  ac- 
count of  any  single  State.  Although 
funds  available  for  benefit  payments 
under  State  systems  at  the  end  of 
1945  amounted  to  $6.9  billion,  more 
than  half  of  this  amount  was  con- 
centrated in  the  balances  of  6  States — 
California,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  em- 
ployed covered  workers  in  1945  could 
have  been  paid  benefits  from  the  funds 


available  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
the  maximum  duration  under  the 
State  laws.  The  balances  of  6  States 
were  more  than  ample  to  pay  benefits 
for  the  maximum  number  of  weeks  to 
100  percent  of  the  employed  covered 
workers  within  these  States.  In  only 
3  States  could  less  than  half  of  such 
workers  have  been  paid  benefits  for 
the  maximum  duration.  While  in 
1937  the  laws  of  only  4  States  provided 
that  benefits  may  be  reduced  or  sus- 
pended if  the  solvency  of  the  fund  is 
imperiled,  12  States  had  adopted  such 
provisions  by  the  end  of  1945. 


Table  26. — State  accounts  and  railroad  account  in  the  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund,  1940-4^ 

[In  thousands] 


Operations,  1945 

Balance,  December  31 

Accounts 

Deposits 

Interest 

With- 
drawals 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1941 

1940 

Total                                              .      --    -- 

$1,288,993 

$138,  554 

$492,982 

$7,672,989 

$6,638,424 

$5,146,428 

$3,695,451 

$2,  738, 179 

$1,  949, 188 

1, 161,  560 

126,  505 

488,  032 

6,  866,  939 

6,  065,  906 

4,  711,  044 

3,378,418 

2,  512,  681 

1,  801,  342 

9,547 
1,621 
3,528 
6. 148 
154.  520 
6.  186 

28.  414 
1.016 
1.745 

12,  774 

13,  940 
1.877 
2.610 

71.938 

29.  299 
11.013 
10.  271 
11.718 
17.  980 

6.600 

23,  366 

23.  350 

62.  137 

20.  705 

6.  070 

27.  260 

3.518 

3,  855 

1.  672 

3.097 

72.  083 

1.905 

188.  809 

17,  255 
748 

68,  290 
6,715 

14,  327 
62,  429 
14,  206 

5,433 

591 

20,  791 

18,  302 
4,920 
1,891 
8,610 

32,  765 
10,  238 

33,  242 
1,172 

127, 433 

1,227 
145 
352 
636 
13,  251 
633 

3,  209 
272 
813 

1,018 

1,448 

328 

268 

9.472 

3,373 

1,117 

986 

1,583 

1,  429 

666 

2,327 

4.021 

6.126 

1,  626 

459 

2,927 

■      333 

479 

187 

404 

8,  197 

182 

17,  971 

1,924 

94 

8,770 

870 

1,  327 

11,295 

1,331 

705 

119 

1,534 

2,834 

469 

228 

1,185 

2,730 

1,279 

3,304 

146 

12,  049 

7, 115 
110 
755 

1,270 

67,  630 

236 

15,  700 
905 
489 

2,625 

4,575 

0 

115 

40,  100 

14.  685 

2.215 

4.325 

3.501 

3.932 

1.845 

10.  400 

16.  200 
84.  300 

3.360 
734 
10,  399 
185 
640 
154 
460 

38,  460 

40 

63.  750 

2.000 

56 

24. 970 

4.265 

3.165 
31.350 

5,275 

640 

38 

4,300 

4,504 

510 

425 

1,495 

6,393 

2,720 

4,745 

10 

4,950 

63,  210 
8,393 

19,  652 

30,314 
733,  695 

35,  918 
171,071 

14.  225 
43.  662 
57,  980 

79, 471 

18.  352 

15.  335 
608.  242 
179.  929 

63,  030 
.53.  345 

86.  950 
80.  972 
37,004 

125,  782 
211,  389 
241,  551 
93,  514 
26,  705 
159,  245 

19,  220 
26,  585 
10,  511 
22,  529 

436,  918 
10,  521 

983. 090 

108, 181 
5,293 

476,  004 
45,  552 
74,  039 

605,  321 
73,  274 

39,443 
6,535 

87,  674 
164,  689 

26.828 
12.  603 
66.  752 

154.  464 
70,  764 

184,451 
8,258 

707,050 

59,  551 

6,737 

16.  527 

24,  900 

623,  355 
30,  334 

155,  147 
13,843 
41.694 
46,  813 

68,  658 
IB,  148 
12,  572 

464.  933 
161.  943 
53,  116 
46.  413 
77.  154 
65, 495 
31.583 

110.489 

200.  218 

258.  .588 

74.  542 

20,  910 
139,  457 

15,  554 
22,  890 
8,806 
19,  488 

395,  098 

8,474 

840,  059 

91,  002 

4,507 

424,  613 

42,  233 

61.  551 
662, 884 

63,  012 

33,944 
5,  864 

69,  649 
138,117 

21,  948 
10.  910 
57.  453 

125.  362 

61.  967 

152.  650 

6,950 

572,  618 

47,  476 
4,  447 

12.  480 

19,  524 
453. 400 

24.  923 
122.  718 

12.447 

39,  759 
32,  428 

62,  986 

14,115 

9,  554 

383,  988 

124.  551 

40,  064 
34,642 
64,  499 

46,  090 
23,  535 

84,  306 

171,468 

207, 015 

54,  298 

14, 851 

111,  168 

11,  875 

17,859 

6,561 

15,996 

309,  299 

6,556 

610,  077 

70,  422 

3,670 

339,  116 

34, 127 

44,  364 

470,  555 

48,  273 

27,  380 
5,179 

47,  639 
111,056 

16,  348 

8,612 

47,  461 

87.040 

49,  896 
109,  628 

5,486 

435,  384 

36,258 
2,841 
7,950 

13,818 
287.  925 

18.  521 

89.  984 

10,  873 

32,  370 
19, 830 

39.015 

11,  518 
6,005 

312,111 
87,  226 
30,  212 
22,  862 
62,  164 
28,  976 
14,  093 

54,  147 
137,  495 
143,  650 

36,  687 
9.334 

90.  703 
8,204 

12,  392 
3,621 

12, 140 

231,927 

4,612 

408, 183 

49,  637 

2.887 

271.  891 

25.  610 

27,019 

323,  323 

33,  815 

21,  280 
4.381 
30.  327 
83.  812 
9.403 
6.300 

36,  403 
63,240 

37,  606 
79,  974 

3,958 

317, 033 

25,  533 

1,819 

4,765 

8,354 

200, 188 

13, 162 

64,  265 
9,  386 

24.  600 
14.  737 

31.  368 

8.911 

3.508 

246.  228 

65,  895 
23,  188 
16, 881 
40,  319 

20,  732 
7,560 

33.  495 
108.  603 
124,  368 
28,  154 

,5,  906 
77,  616 

5,922 
10,  303 

1,460 

8,063 

181,  004 
3,351 

288,  467 
33,  602 
2,420 

226,  902 

21,  304 
16, 433 

209,  329 
21,674 

16,  346 

3,690 

20,  530 

66,  267 
5,655 
4,578 

26,811 
31.  540 
27,  622 
67, 118 
2,769 

225,  497 

16,997 

1,145 

3,075 

6,  494 

155,  150 

9,868 

42,  238 

6,901 

District  of  Columbia                                     -  -- 

19,  718 

Florida                       - 

11,998 

24,890 

6,523 

2,674 

Illinois 

189,  219 
43,  676 

16,  602 

13,  750 

32,  080 

17,  429 

3,928 

Maryland 

21,  021 

77,  447 

69,  827 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

23,  598 
3,967 
58.  040 

6,331 

9,  273 

1,176 

5,  846 

New  Jersev                

130,  758 

2,471 

203,  189 

24,  296 

North  Dalcota                                  -  - 

2,095 

Ohio                           

161,  033 

16,  729 

10,  020 

130,  077 

11, 498 

11,  240 

South  Dakota                                   -  

3,156 

15,  339 

54,482 

Utah                                                        -  

3,954 

3,199 

19, 180 

22,  416 

West  ViTRinia                   

18,825 

55,  497 

2,008 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  account ._ 

147,  846 

1  Totals  differ  from  those  shown  in  tables-24  and  26  because  of  differences  in  stage  of  accounting  process.         Source:  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Accounts. 


Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 


The  year  1945  marked  the  end  of  6 
years  of  successful  operation  of  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
gram under  the  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1939.  On  De- 
cember 31,  monthly  benefits  were  in 
force  for  almost  1.5  million  benefici- 
aries, of  whom  approximately  1.3 
million  were  currently  receiving  pay- 
ments. In  addition,  an  estimated  41.5 
million  workers  were  insured  at  the 
beginning  of  1946.  The  death  of  any 
one  of  these  wage  earners  could  give 
rise  to  a  claim  for  survivor  benefits  or 
lump-sum  payments. 

The  462,000  new  claims  awarded  in 
1945  were  almost  half  again  as  many 


as  the  number  in  1944.  The  greatest 
increases  came  in  primary  benefits — 
68  percent — and  in  wife's  benefits — 
56  percent.  One  of  the  important 
factors  in  this  rise  (other  than  the 
increase  in  the  insured  population) 
was  that  a  large  number  of  older 
workers  lost  their  employment  at  the 
end  of  the  war  and  filed  for  benefits. 
The  gradual  upward  trend  in  aver- 
age amount  of  each  type  of  benefit 
continued  in  1945,  with  the  increase 
more  marked  for  retirement  than  for 
survivor  benefits.  In  this  connection, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  pro- 
cedure for  "inactive  applications" 
which  was  put  into  effect  in  anticipa- 


tion of  a  reduction  in  earnings  of 
elderly  wage  earners  after  the  war. 
Under  this  procedure,  an  employed 
wage  earner  may  file  a  claim  for  ben- 
efits as  soon  as  he  attains  age  65  and 
acquires  an  insured  status.  His 
claim  will  not  be  adjudicated  until  he 
stops  work,  but  he  is  protected 
against  a  reduction  in  benefit  amount 
because  of  a  decrease  in  earnings. 

The  number  of  persons  who  worked 
in  covered  employment  at  some  time 
during  the  year  declined  from  46.3 
million  in  1944  to  45.7  million  in  1945, 
primarily  because  of  a  decrease  in  the 
number  entering  employment  to  fill 
new  Jobs  or  to  replace  workers  who 


Table  27. — Summary  data  on  benefits  and  coverage,  1937-45 


Corrected  to  Aug.  1, 

1946] 

Year  and  quarter 

Living  workers  (in 
thousands) 

New  en- 
trants - 

(in  thou- 
sands) 

Workers 
with 
wage 
credits 
during 
period  3 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Taxable 

wages ' 

Employ- 
ers re- 
porting 
taxable 
wages  s 

(in  thou- 
sands) 

Amount  of  benefits  certified 
(in  thousands) 

Monthly     benefits 
in  force  at  end  of 
period  »  (in  thou- 
sands) 

Insured  i 

Unin- 
sured ' 

Total  (in 
millions) 

Average 

per 
worker 

Total 

Monthly 
benefits  8 

Lump- 
sum pay- 
ments ' 

Number 

Monthly 
amount 

1937 

32,904 
4,016 
4,507 
4,389 
6,475 
8,025 
7,555 
4.986 
3,600 

32.904 
31,822 
33,  751 
35, 393 
40,976 
46, 3b3 
47.  656 
46,  296 
45.  696 

33,771 
35,  509 
36,977 
36, 656 

36,537 
37,483 
37,682 
36,016 

36, 326 
36, 893 
37,301 
35,629 

35, 855 
35, 854 
35,491 
32,  742 

$29,615 
20,  502 
29,745 
32,  974 
41.848 
52.  939 
62,423 
64, 426 
62, 451 

12,112 
13, 163 

13,  7S6 
13,878 

15,  462 

16,  561 
15,838 

14,  562 

17, 362 
17,284 
16,243 

13,  537 

17,  874 
17,377 

14,  797 
12.403 

$900 

833 

881 

932 

1,021 

1,142 

1,310 

1,392 

1,367 

359 
371 
373 
379 

423 
442 
420 
404 

478 
468 
435 
380 

499 
485 
417 
379 

2,421 
2,239 
2,366 
2,500 
2,646 
2,655 
2,394 
2,469 
2,614 

2,204 
2,183 
2,119 
2,038 

1,971 
2,008 
1,998 
2,001 

2.010 
2.048 
2.  038 
2,039 

2.076 
2,123 
2, 151 
2,123 

$1,278 
10,478 
13,  S96 
40.  595 
93.923 
137.  045 
172,  849 
218. 097 
287,  757 

30,  804 
33,  534 
35,  438 
37,  268 

40.  360 
42.  669 
43, 874 
45,  947 

49.  849 
52,  76,8 
55.  797 
59,683 

65.  090 
70.068 
72, 407 
80,  191 

$1. 278 
10.478 
13, 896 
11,736 
13,328 

16,  038 

17,  830 
22. 146 
26. 135 

3,743 
3,917 
3,671 
3,706 

4,520 
4.697 
4,269 
4,343 

5,244 
6,300 
5,585 
6,017 

7.005 
7,279 
6.761 
6,099 

1938 

1939 

22. 900 
24.900 
27,  500 
31,  200 
34,  900 
38,  400 
41,  500 

17,800 
19,900 
23,400 
27,400 

30,  800 

31,  800 
31,700 

1940 

$28, 859 
80,  596 
122. 007 
155.  019 
195, 951 
261,  622 

27,062 
29,  617 
31,  767 
33,  562 

36.839 
37.  971 
39.  605 
41,604 

44,605 
47,  467 
60.  212 
63,667 

58,  085 
62,788 
66,  666 
74,093 

245 
484 
692 
885 
1,117 
1,470 

540 
596 
646 
692 

743 
796 
842 
885 

939 

998 

1,065 

1,117 

1,194 
1,285 
1,365 
1,470 

$4,535 

1941 

8,786 

1942 

12,  574 

1943 

16,143 

1944 __ 

20,445 

1945 -_- 

27,394 

1942 

9,816 



10,830 

11,  740 

12,  574 

1943 

13,524 

14,486 

15,  339 

16, 143 

1944 

17,144 

18,252 

19,311 

20,445 

1945 

21,889 

23,607 

25,215 

27,394 

1  Represents  insurance  status  as  of  January  1  of  following  year.  1945  data, 
preliminary  estimate.  ,.    ,  ,n.c  j  » 

i  Workers  with  first  wage  credits  under  program  in  specified  year.  1945  data, 
preliminary  estimate,  ,  ,      ^ 

s  Partly  estimated:  adjusted  for  workers  having  more  than  1  account,  yuar- 
terly  data  unadjusted  for  workers  employed  during  quarter  but  not  reported 
after  quarter  in  which  they  received  their  first  $3,000  in  year.  1945  data,  pre- 
liminary estimate.  ,       ,  ,  A  ^ 

*  Not  adjusted  for  nontaxable  wages  erroneously  reported  and  wages  excluded 
In  benefit  computations.  Wages  in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year  paid  to  worker  by 
any  1  employer  are  not  taxable.  Beginning  1940,  aU  wages  m  excess  oiU.WX)  a 
year  received  by  a  worker  are  excluded  in  benefit  computations.  1945  data, 
preliminary  estimate.  ^  ..       ,     ,  >,,  ■  t 

•  Number  of  employer  returns.    A  return  may  relate  to  more  than  1  estaDlisn- 


ment  if  employer  operates  several  separate  establishments  but  reports  for  concern 
as  a  whole.    1946  data,  preUminary  estimate. 

0  Includes  retroactive  payments. 

?  Amounts  certified  in  1937-39  were  payments  under  the  1935  act,  i.  e.,  payments 
with  respect  to  workers  who  died  before  January  1940  and,  through  .\ug.  9, 1939, 
payments  to  workers  at  age  66,  .\mounts  certified  in  1940  andf  later  were,  in 
general,  payments  under  the  19.39  amendments,  i,  e.,  payments  with  respect  to 
workers  who  died  after  December  1939  with  no  survivor  who  could  be  entitled 
to  monthly  benefits  for  month  in  which  worker  died.  However,  the  following 
amounts  certified  in  1940  and  later  with  respect  to  workers  who  died  before  1940 
are  included;  1940,  $2,831,000;  1941,  $180,000;  1942,  $79,000;  1943,  $32,000;  1944, 
$22,000;  1945,  $19,000. 

'  Total  benefits  awarded  after  adjustment  for  terminations  and  subsequent 
changes  in  number  and  amount  of  benefits,  cumulative  beginning  January  1940. 
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entered  the  armed  forces.  This  de- 
crease is  indicated  in  the  total  of  3.3 
million  applicants  for  account  num- 
bers, the  smallest  on  record.  Taxa- 
ble wages  dropped  slightly,  from  a 
peak  of  $64.4  billion  in  1944  to  $62.5 
billion  in  1945. 

The  payment  of  lump-sum  death 
benefits  in  cases  in  which  claims  by 
survivors  were  filed  more  than  2  years 
after  death  was  found  to  have  oc- 
curred was  facilitated  by  a  compre- 
hensive interpretation  of  the  term 
"missing  in  action"  as  applied  to  wage 
earners  who  die  while  in  military 
service. 

As  in  previous  years,  many  legis- 
lative proposals  dealing  with  social 
security  were  introduced  in  Congress. 
With  approximately  80  bills  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  House  provided  $50,- 
000  to  cover  the  expenses  of  that  Com- 
mittee in  obtaining  information  con- 
cerning the  need  for  amendment  and 
expansion  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
A  technical  staff,  appointed  by  the 
Committee,  made  an  extensive  study 
of  the  subject.  In  its  report,  the  pro- 
gram and  proposed  changes  were  de- 
scribed and  reviewed,  and  the  purpose. 


effect,  and  cost  of  the  proposed 
changes  were  evaluated.  This  report 
provided  the  basis  for  public  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  in  1946. 

In  November  1945,  Congress  again 
enacted  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  tax  rates  on  employers  and 
employees  at  1  percent  each  through 
the  calendar  year  1946.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  revenue  bill.  Congress 
referred  to  the  desirability  of  further 
study  on  financing,  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  experts,  before 
any  changes  in  contribution  rates 
should  be  made. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  was  fur- 
ther amended  in  March  1945  with  re- 
spect to  services  performed  for  the 
War  Shipping  Administration.  It 
was  specified  that  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  may,  for  convenience 
of  administration,  make  tax  payments 
without  regard  to  the  $3,000  limita- 
tion, but  that  they  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  refund  of  excess 
tax. 

Significant  developments  in  claims 
and  benefits,  employment  and  wages, 
and  financing  are  analyzed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 


Claims  and  Benefits 


Continued  increases  in  claims  and 
benefits  under  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  were  recorded  in  1945.  By 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  number  of 
monthly  benefits  in  force  reached  al- 
most 1.5  million,  and  the  cumulative 
amount  of  benefits  certified  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  reached  al- 
most $1  billion.  The  number  of  fam- 
ilies represented  on  the  benefit  rolls 
rose  from  708,000  at  the  beginning  of 
1945  to  938,000  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  new  claims  awarded 
exceeded  that  in  any  preceding  year 
for  every  type  of  benefit.  The  total 
number  of  monthly  benefit  awards 
had  reached  a  new  high  in  1944,  18 
percent  above  the  total  for  any  previ- 
ous year,  yet  the  total  for  1945  was  45 
percent  higher  than  that  for  1944. 
The  largest  percentage  increase  in 
1945  was  that  of  primary  benefits — 68 
percent.  The  number  of  awards  of 
lump-sum  death  payments  increased 
20  percent  (table  28). 

The  principal  factors  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  new 


claims  were  the  continued  growth  in 
the  number  of  persons  with  insured 
status,  a  continued  high  death  rate 
at  the  younger  ages  resulting,  prima- 
rily from  deaths  among  insured  work- 
ers who  were  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  a  marked  increase  in  the 
rate  of  retirement  combined  with  a 
gain  in  the  number  of  fully  insured 
workers  over  age  65.  This  last  factor 
was  particularly  significant  during 
1945,  when  the  number  of  new  primary 
benefit  claims  awarded  as  the  result 
of  retirement  of  older  workers  reached 
a  new  high,  more  than  double  the 
number  in  1943.  The  retirement  rate 
was  particularly  high  in  the  months 
after  the  surrender  of  Japan. 

A  fairly  constant  number  of  awards 
each  year  combined  with  relatively 
stable  rates  of  termination,  such  as 
existed  during  1940-43,  produces 
year-to-year  growth,  at  a  steadily  de- 
creasing rate,  in  both  the  number  of 
benefits  in  force  and  the  total  amount 
of  benefits  certified.  In  1944,  how- 
ever, the  large  increase  in  the  number 


of  awards  had  resulted  in  a  smaller- 
than-normal  decrease  in  the  rates  of 
growth  of  both  benefits  in  force  and 
payments  certified;  and  in  1945  there 
was  actually  an  increase  in  these 
rates  (tables  28  and  45).  The  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  certifications 
reflects  primarily  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  awards.  A  rise  in  the  av- 
erage amount  of  benefits  in  current- 
payment  status  during  1945  also 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  amount 
of  benefits  certified. 

Despite  the  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  claims  for  primary 
benefits  during  1945,  resulting  largely 
from  the  termination  of  wartime  jobs 
among  older  workers,  a  large  residue 
of  eligible  persons  remains  which-. 
may  give  rise  to  a  continued  high  vol- 
ume of  claims  in  the  immediate 
future.  At  the  end  of  1945,  approxi- 
mately 1,425,000  fully  insured  work- 
ers had  attained  age  65  and  were 
eligible  for  primary  benefits.  Of  this 
number,  611,000  were  on  the  primary 
benefit  rolls,  518,000  of  them  actually 
receiving  benefits  and  93,000  having 
their  benefits  withheld,  mainly  be- 
cause they  had  returned  to  covered 
employment  after  filing  a  claim.  The 
remaining  800,000  workers  have  de- 
ferred  filing   claims   for   retirement 

Table  28. — Individual  betieficiaries  and 
benefits:  Number  of  benefit  awards  and 
amounts  certified,  1940-45 


Monthly  benefits 

Lump- 

Year 

Total 

Pri- 
mary 

Supple- 
men- 
tary' 

Sur- 
vivor 2 

death 
pay- 
ments ' 

Number  of  benefit  awards  '  (in 
thousands) 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

255 
269 
258 
263 
319 
462 

132 
115 
100 
89 
110 
185 

43 
42 
38 
36 
45 
70 

80 
112 
120 
138 
164 
207 

75 
117 
135 
163 
205 
247 

Amounts  certified  '  (in  millions) 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

$28.9 
80.6 
122.0 
165.0 
196.0 
261.6 

$18.1 
47.0 
68.3 
82.8 
101.3 
133.8 

$2.9 
8.1 
12.0 
14.5 
17.7 
23.6 

$7.8 
25.5 
41.7 
57.8 
76.9 
104.2 

$8.9 
13.1 
15.0 
17.8 
22.1 
26.1 

I  Wives  and  children  of  primary  beneficiaries. 

'  Widows,  children,  and  parents  of  deceased  in- 
sured workers. 

3  Under  1939  amendments. 

'  Distribution  of  child's  benefits  between  supple- 
mentary and  survivor  benefits  based  partly  on  20- 
percent  sample  of  workers  represented  in  awards 
of  1942-45. 

»  Distribution  by  type  of  monthly  benefit  esti- 
mated. 
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benefits,  usually  because  they  are  still 
at  work.  With  the  dependents  who 
could  become  eligible  for  wife's  and 
child's  benefits  if  the  worker  were  to 
file  for  primary  benefits,  they  consti- 
tute a  pool  of  well  over  a  million  per- 
sons who,  at  the  beginning  of  1946, 
could  potentially  be  added  to  the 
benefit  rolls. 

During  1946,  many  of  these  800,000 
workers  will  probably  stop  working 
and,  with  their  dependents,  will  be- 
come beneficiaries.  In  addition,  of 
course,  fully  insured  workers  now 
just  under  age  65  will  also  become 
eligible  as  they  attain  that  age,  and, 
in  increasing  proportions,  they  too 
may  be  expected  to  claim  benefits. 

Insured  Workers 

About  41.5  million  workers,  it  is  es- 
timated, were  insured  under  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system  at  the  beginning  of  1946.'   The 


'  The  term  "insured  worker"  Is  used  to 
mean  a  worker  whose  death  could  result 
in  the  award  of  monthly  survivor  benefits 
or  lump-sum  death  payments.  Thus  the 
death  of  any  1  of  the  41.5  million  workers 
insured  at  the  beginning  of  1946  could 
have  given  rise  to  such  a  claim. 


number  of  insured  workers  has  in- 
creased rapidly  since  the  beginning 
of  1940  (table  29) .  Figures  for  1940- 
45  are  based  on  data  derived  pri- 
marily from  the  continuous  work-his- 
tory sample;  those  for  1946  are  pro- 
jections based  chiefly  on  the  sample 
data. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  fully 
insured  workers  results  largely  from 
the  increase  in  volume  and  regularity 
of  covered  employment  in  recent 
years,  though  it  is  partly  due  to  the 
gradual  maturing  of  the  program. 
The  relatively  more  rapid  increase  in 
number  of  workers  currently  but  not 
fully  insured  has  resulted  partly  from 
the  large  number  of  comparatively  re- 
cent entrants  to  covered  employment 
and  partly  from  the  increasing  spread 
between  the  number  of  quarters  of 
coverage  required  for  fully  insured 
status  and  the  less  stringent  require- 
ment for  currently  insured  status. 

The  death  of  a  fully  insured  worker 
can  give  rise  to  a  valid  claim  for  a 
child's,  widow's,  widow's  current,  or 
parent's  monthly  benefit,  or  for  a 
lump-sum  death  payment — depending 
on  the  qualifications  and  relationship 
of  the  claimant  to  the  insured  worker. 


Table    29. — Insured  workers:   Estimated 
number  at  beginning  of  year,  1940-46 

[In  millions] 


Chart  6. — Retirement  and  survivor  beneficiaries  and  benefits  under  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance,  by  month,  1940-45  ' 
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Year 

Total 

Fully 
insured 

Currently 

insured 

only 

1940 

22.9 
24.9 
27.5 
31.2 
34.9 
38.4 
41.5 

22.9 
24.2 
25.8 
28.1 
29.9 
31.8 
33.8 

1941 

0.7 

1942 

1.7 

1943 

3.1 

1944 

5.0 

1945 

6.6 

1946 

7.7 

1940     1941      1942     1943     1944    1945        1940     1941      1942     1943     1944     1945 


■  Beneficiaries  lor  whom  monthly  benefits  were  certified  and  amounts  of  monthly  and  lump-sum  payments 
certified  during  month. 


A  worker  who  is  fully  insured  and  has 
attained  age  65  is  eligible  for  primary 
benefits.  One  who  becomes  entitled  to 
primary  benefits  remains  fully  insured 
in  exactly  the  same  sense  and  enjoys 
the  same  degree  of  death-benefit  pro- 
tection as  a  fully  insured  person  who 
has  not  yet  filed  an  application  for  re- 
tirement benefits.  Workers  who  are 
currently  but  not  fully  insured  are  not 
eligible  for  primary  benefits;  more- 
over, protection  of  their  survivors  is 
limited  to  child's  and  widow's  current 
benefits  or  a  lump-sum  payment. 

Table  30  shows  the  estimated  aver- 
age number  of  insured  workers — 
whether  fully  or  currently  insured — 
during  each  of  the  years  1940-45,  and 
the  deaths  of  insured  workers  that 
have  given  or  are  expected  to  give  rise 
to  awards  of  survivor  benefits  or  lump- 
sum death  payments. 

Deceased  Workers  Represented  in 
Benefit  Awards 

The  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
insured  deaths  represented  in  claims 
has  been  due  both  to  the  gain  in  the 
total  number  of  insured  workers  and 
to  the  increased  over-all  death  rate. 
The  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  in- 
sm-ed  workers  rose  from  5.2  in  1940 
to  5.9  in  1943,  but  during  1944  it  in- 
creased sharply  to  7.0  because  of  war 
deaths  and  maintained  about  the  same 
level  in  1945. 

Even  without  war  deaths  it  is  likely 
that  the  ratios  in  1944  and  1945  would 
have  been  higher  than  in  1943.  The 
proportion  of  insured  workers  at  the 
older  ages,  who  have  the  highest  mor- 
tality rates,  has  increased  substan- 
tially and  has  probably  more  than  off- 
set any  decrease  in  the  over-all  mor- 
tality rate  that  might  have  resulted 
from  the  increased  proportion  of 
women  among  the  total  insured 
group.    Such  factors  as  greater  public 
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Table  30. — Insured  workers:  Estimated 
average  number  during  year  and  num- 
ber of  deaths  represented  in  awards,  by 
insurance  status,   1940-0 


Insured  workers 

Year 

Average 

number 

during  year 

(inmU- 

lions) 

Deaths  during  year  i 

Number 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Rate  (per 
1,000  in- 
sured work- 
ers) 

Total 

1940 

23.8 
26.1 
29.2 
32.9 
36.5 
40.0 

122.8 
140.4 
164.2 

194,8 
2.53.  8 
275.1 

5.2 

1941 

5.4 

1942 

5.6 

1943 

5.9 

1944 

1945 

7.0 
6.9 

Fully  insured 

1940 

1941 

23.7 
25.3 
27.3 
29.6 
31.2 
33.2 

122.4 
136.9 
155.4 
178.6 
223.4 
235.8 

6.2 
5.4 

1942 

1943... 

1944 

1945... 

5.7 
6.0 
7.2 
7.1 

Currently  insured  only 

1940 

1941 

1942 

0.1 
.8 
1.9 
3.3 
6.3 
6.8 

0.4 
3.5 
8.8 
16.2 
30.4 
39.3 

4.0 
4.4 
4.6 

1943 

1944 

1945 

4.9 
5.7 
5.8 

1  All  deaths  represented  for  first  time  in  1940-45 
awards,  plus  estimated  number  of  deaths  of  1940-45 
to  be  represented  for  first  time  in  awards  of  1946  or 
later. 

awareness  of  benefit  rights,  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  the  extent  of 
underfiling,  have  also  tended  to  raise 
the  ratio  of  number  of  deaths  to  num- 
ber of  insured  workers. 

In  each  year,  the  relative  number 
of  deaths  resulting  in  awards  has 
been  lower  among  workers  who  were 
only  currently  insured  than  among 
fully  insured  workers  (table  30) . 
Those  who  are  currently  insured  only 
are,  on  the  average,  somewhat 
younger  than  those  fully  insured, 
since  workers  born  before  July  1875 
cannot  be  currently  insured  without 
also  being  fully  insured.  Moreover, 
the  proportion  of  women  is  larger 
among  the  group  currently  insured 
only.  It  is  also  likely  that  propor- 
tionately fewer  survivors  of  deceased 
workers  who  were  only  currently  in- 
sured claim  their  benefits,  because 
benefits  based  on  earnings  of  cur- 
rently insured  workers  are  generally 
small  and  because  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  survivors  of  currently  insured 
workers  can  receive  only  lump-sum 
death  pajmients. 


During  the  6  years  1940-45,  monthly 
survivor  benefits  or  lump-sum  death 
payments  were  awarded  with  respect 
to  1,062,000  deceased  workers.  Table 
31  shows  the  distribution  of  these 
deaths  by  year  of  death  and  by  year 
in  which  the  first  monthly  benefit  or 
lump  sum  was  awarded  with  respect 
to  the  deceased  worker.  Of  those 
awards  that  are  made — and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  an  appreciable  number 
are  never  made,  so  that  some  deaths 
fail  to  be  recorded — from  20  to  30  per- 
cent are  made  in  a  year  subsequent  to 
the  year  of  death,  usually  because 
death  has  occurred  late  in  the  year 
and  the  development  and  processing 
of  the  claim  have  not  been  completed 
until  the  following  year.  Sometimes 
no  claim  is  filed  until  some  months 
after  death — occasionally,  more  than 
3  months — in  which  case  the  claim- 
ant for  monthly  benefits  may  suffer 
the  loss  of  one  or  more  months'  bene- 
fits. When  the  awards  of  subsequent 
years  are  tabulated  and  analyzed,  the 
total  recorded  deaths  of  1945  may  in- 
crease from  194,300  to  about  275,000. 

The  proportion  of  insured  deaths 
which  give  rise  to  lump-sum  pay- 
ments or  monthly  benefits  varies  sig- 
nificantly with  the  sex  and  marital 
status  of  the  deceased  worker  (table 
32).  For  2  out  of  every  3  deaths 
which  gave  rise  to  awards  during  1945, 
there  were  no  survivors  who  could  be- 
come immediately  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits,  and  lump-sum  payments 
were    therefore     awarded.      Among 


Table  31. — Workers  represented 
in  awards:  Deceased  workers,  by  year  of 
death  and  year  of  award,  1940-4? 
awards 

[In  thousands.  Based  partly  on  20-percent  sample 
of  deceased  workers  represented  in  1942-45  awards. 
Data  corrected  to  May  16, 1946] 


Year  of 
award 

Year  of  death 

Total. 
1940-45 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total... 

1. 061. 6 

122.8 

140.1 

163.6 

193.5 

247.3 

194.3 

1940 

94.2 
139.  5 
155.3 
182.3 
223.6 
266.6 

94.2 

26.9 

1.2 

.2 

:i 

1941 

112.7 

26.1 

.9 

2 

'.2 

1942 

128.0 

33.2 

1.9 

.5 

1943 

148.0 
41.8 
3.7 

1944 

1946 

179.5 
67.8 

i94"3 

women  only  1  death  in  18,  and  among 
nonmarried  men  only  1  in  17,  resulted 
in  immediate  awards  of  monthly  ben- 
efits. Even  among  married  men,  less 
than  half  the  deaths  gave  rise  to  im- 
mediate monthly  benefits,  primarily 
because  insured  deaths  have  been 
most  numerous  at  ages  50-65,  when, 
as  a  rule,  the  worker's  children  are 
over  age  18  and  the  sui'viving  widow 
has  not  yet  reached  age  65.  Many 
such  widows  of  deceased  fully  insured 
wage  earners  will  be  eligible  for 
widow's  benefits  on  attaining  age  65, 
provided  they  have  not  remarried. 

The  type  and  number  of  death  ben- 
efits awarded  depend  not  only  on  sex 
and  marital  status  but  also  on  the 
worker's  age  and  insurance  status  at 
death  (table  33).  For  example,  for 
fully  insured  married  men,  the  pro- 


Table  32. — Workers  represented  in  awards:  Deceased  workers,  by  sex  and  marital  status 
of  worker  and  family  classification  of  beneficiaries,  1945  awards 

(Initial  entitlements  only.  Based  partly  on  20-percent  sample  of  deceased  workers  represented  in  1945  awards; 
figures  in  italics  based  on  data  for  less  than  100  workers  in  sample  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the 
large  probable  sampling  error.    Data  corrected  to  May  15,  1946] 


Total 

Workers 
with  1  or 
more  chil- 
dren 
entitled 

Workers 
with  1  or 
both  par- 
ents 
entitled 

Workers  with  no  chil- 
dren  or  parents  en- 
titled 

ment  of  widow 

With 

widow  only 

entitled 

With 
lump-sum 
payment 
awarded 

Total                            .             .... 

266,615 

65,870 

1,332 

20, 600 

178, 813 

Male,  total             

243,999 

20,169 

52,282 

94, 4.30 
77,118 
22,616 

64,806 

10 

51,831 

9,504 
3,451 
1,064 

1,121 

20,600 
20, 149 

157, 472 

Married: 
Widow  entitled  to  widow's  benefits 

Widow    entitled    to    widow's    current 
benefits 

Widow    not    entitled    to    widow's    or 

84,926 

1,121 
BU 

72,646 

Female,  total 

21,341 

I  Widows  of  deceased  primary  beneficiaries  with 
1  or  more  children  entitled  to  child's  benefits  before 
death  of  primary  beneficiary 


s  Single,  widowed,  divorced,  and  vmknown  marital 
status. 
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portion  of  deaths  resulting  in  monthly 
benefit  awards  rises  at  the  younger 
ages  to  a  high  of  69  percent  at  ages 
35-44,  the  group  most  likely  to  have 
children  eligible  for  monthly  bene- 
fits. The  proportion  then  falls  with 
increasing  age  to  a  low  of  23  percent 
at  ages  55-64,  primarily  because  the 
children  of  insured  workers  in  this 
group  have  generally  reached  age  18. 
The  proportion  then  rises  again  and 
reaches  another  high  level — 70  per- 
cent— at  ages  70  and  over,  reflecting 
the  increasing  likelihood  that  the  sur- 
viving widows  are  aged  65  or  over  and 
immediately  eligible  for  widow's  ben- 
efits. 

A  different  pattern  is  found  in  the 
distribution  of  monthly  survivor  bene- 
fits. An  important  additional  factor 
here  is  the  extent  to  which  more  than 
one  monthly  benefit  may  be  payable 
with  respect  to  one  death.  Although 
the  deaths  of  fully  insured  married 
men  cannot  result  in  the  payment  of 
parent's  benefits,  the  effect  of  this  fac- 
tor is  minor  in  comparison  with  the 
fact  that  awards  of  widow's  and  wid- 
ow's current  benefits  are  limited  to 
married  men;  moreover,  the  average 
number  of  children  eligible  for  month- 
ly benefits  is  significantly  greater  for 
married  men  than  for  either  nonmar- 
ried  (that  is,  widowed,  divorced,  or 
single)  men  or  for  women. 

The  number  of  deceased  workers  on 
whose  wages  monthly  benefits  were 
awarded  under  initial  entitlement 
during  1945  increased  22  percent  over 
the  corresponding  1944  figure  and 
reached  a  record  total  of  87,800.  The 
distribution  of  the  number  of  de- 
ceased-worker families  by  family 
group,  as  defined  by  the  type  of 
monthly  benefits  awarded  in  1945  un- 
der initial  entitlement,  parallels  close- 
ly the  corresponding  distribution  of 
the  beneficiary  families  included 
among  1944  awards.  In  1945,  as  in 
prior  years,  the  largest  groups  were 
the  survivors  of  male  married  work- 
ers— in  order  of  numerical  size,  wid- 
ows with  one  or  more  children,  widows 
alone,  and  families  in  which  one  or 
more  children  were  the  only  benefici- 
aries (table  34). 

Workers  Awarded  Primary  Benefits 

About  1,425,000  fully  insured  work- 
ers had  attained  age  65  and  were 
therefore  eligible  for  primary  benefits 

712576—47 i 


at  the  beginning  of  1946;  but  because 
workers  can  become  entitled  to  bene- 
fits only  after  filing  an  application, 
only  611,000  workers  were  on  the  ben- 
efit rolls.  Presumably  most  of  the 
others  had  remained  through  1945  in 
covered  employment  at  Jobs  which 
provided  a  better  living  at  that  time 
and  will  result,  in  general,  in  larger 
future  benefits.  Many  of  these  work- 
ers will  probably  leave  covered  em- 


ployment and  enter  the  benefit  rolls 
in  1946. 

The  continuous  work-history  sam- 
ple provides  data  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
workers  eligible  for  primary  benefits 
(table  35).  The  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eligible  workers  who  are 
entitled  to  primary  benefits — from 
34  percent  at  the  end  of  1941  to  43 
percent  at  the  end  of  1945 — has  re- 


Table  33. — Workers  represented  in  awards:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of 
deceased  workers  by  type  of  payment,  and  number  of  monthly  benefits  awarded  per  100 
deceased  workers  by  type  of  benefit,  by  insurance  status,  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  of 
worker,  1944  awards 


Initial  entitlements  only. 


Based  partly  on  20-percent  sample  of  deceased  workers  represented  in  1944  awards . 
Data  corrected  to  Mar.  18,  1946] 


Deceased  workers  repre- 
sented in  awards 

Number  of  monthly  benefit  awards  per  100 
deceased  workers 

Sex,  age.'  and  marital 
status  of  worker 

Number 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Percentage  dis- 
tribution by  type 
of  payment 

Total 

Widow's 
benefits 

Widow's 
current 
benefits 

Child's 
benefits 

Parent's 
benefits 

Lump- 
sum 

Monthly 
benefit 

Fully  insured 

181.9 

65 

35 

72 

10 

19 

42 

1 

Under  25 

19.6 
25.8 
20.6 
31.2 
40.5 
19.3 
26.0 

127.0 

88 
61 
41 
59 
80 
71 
53 

53 

12 
39 
69 
41 
20 
29 
47 

47 

26 
96 
161 
103 
42 
33 
48 

99 

0 

0 

4 
26 
47 

14 

11 
31 
43 
33 

14 
2 

1 

28 

14 
64 
117 
69 
25 
5 
1 

67 

1 

25-34        

1 

35-44                      

2 

45-64         - 

1 

5.5-64           

P) 

65-«9  ..   .-  

'■''>      „ 

70  and  over .. 

0 

4.8 
15.8 
16.3 
25.6 
32.7 
14.9 
16.9 

64.8 

64 
40 
31 
54 
77 
63 
30 

94 

46 
60 
69 
46 
23 
37 
70 

6 

100 
161 
184 
119 
60 
42 
71 

9 

0 

0 

(') 
5 
33 
69 

43 
51 
64 
40 
17 
3 
1 

57 
100 
141 
79 
28 
6 
1 

7 

25-34 

45-54 

65-69 

Nonmarried  ^ 

2 

TTnrlpr  9^^ 

14.7 
10.0 
4.2 
5.6 
7.8 
4.4 
8.2 

16.5 

99 
94 
80 
82 
93 
99 
100 

95 

1 
6 
20 
18 
7 
1 

5 

1 
10 
32 
26 
9 
1 
(') 

7 

(2) 
8 
25 
21 

8 

1 

5 

1 

2 

35-44 

8 

5 

1 

(') 

70  and  over 

0 

2 

1.6 
2.6 
3.0 
3.6 
2.8 
1.3 
1.5 

96 
91 
90 
94 
98 
100 
100 

4 
9 
10 
6 
2 
0 
0 

5 
12 
14 
7 
3 
0 
0 

4 
11 
11 

4 

1 
0 
0 

(») 

1 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Currently  insured  only 

22.6 

66 

34 

92 

23 

69 

16.3 
6.2 

2.7 

56 
90 

90 

44 
10 

10 

121 
17 

15 

32 

89 
17 

16 

1  Age  at  birthday  in  year  of  death. 

!  Less  than  0.5  per  100  deaths.  . 

'  Single,  widowed,  divorced,  and  unknown  marital  status. 
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Table  34. — Individual  beneficiaries  and  benefits:  Workers  and  beneficiaries  represented 
in  monthly  benefits  awarded  in  1945  and  monthly  amount  of  benefits  awarded,  by  sex  and 
marital  status  of  worker  and  family  classification  of  beneficiaries 

[Initial  entitlements  only.  Based  partly  on  20-percent  sample  of  workers  represented  in  1945  awards;  figures 
in  italics  based  on  data  for  less  than  100  workers  in  sample  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  large  probable 
sampling  error.    Data  corrected  to  May  15, 1946] 


Sex  and  marital  status  of  worker  and  family 
classification  of  beneficiaries 

Number 
of  workers 

Number 
of  benefi- 
ciaries 

Total 

monthly 

amount  of 

benefits 

Average 
primary 
benefit 
amount 

Average 

monthly 

amount 

per  family 

Total 

272,976 

429,961 

$8, 302, 943 

$25.49 

$30.42 

Workers  entitled  to  primary  benefits,  and  their 
dependents: 
Married  male  worker: 
Worker  only 

68, 136 

46,  636 

4,646 

65 

45,639 

ise 

19,  676 
0 

20,600 
51,851 
9,504 

3,451 
1,121 

1,064 

mi 

68, 136 

93,  272 

11,050 

165 

45,639 
1,117 

19,676 
0 

20,600 
135,394 
25,979 

6,042 
1,261 

1,515 

lis 

1,821,673 

1,832,921 

196,  344 

S,6S9 

1,083,347 
19, 176 

391,  241 
0 

409,  674 

2, 129,  323 

313, 180 

70,  326 
16,  686 

13,631 
S,9SS 

26.74 
26.22 
25.32 

U-iS 

23.74 
Si.  19 

19.99 
0 

26.  U 

27.  U 
23.37 

23.71 
25.89 

16.27 
B6.91 

26.74 

39.30 

I  42.  26 

Worker,  wife,  and  I  child- 

i8.89 

Nonmarried  ^  male  worker: 

23.74 

1S9.4S 

Female  worker: 

19.99 

0 

Survivors  of  deceased  workers: 
Married  male  worker: 

19.88 

Widow  and  1  or  more  children 

M1.07 

1  32. 95 

Nonmarried  ^  male  worker: 

■  20.38 

Either  or  both  parents 

14.80 

1  or  more  children - 

112.81 

IS.  90 

1  Average  varied  according  to  number  of  children 
entitled. 

'  Single,  widowed,  divorced,  and  unknown  marital 
status. 


suited  largely  from  the  increase  in 
the  average  age  of  the  eligible 
group.  For  example,  the  proportion 
of  eligible  workers  aged  70  and  over 
rose  from  35  percent  of  all  eligible 
workers  aged  65  and  over  at  the  end 
of  1941  to  47  percent  at  the  end  of 
1945.  Advance  in  age  increases  the 
likelihood  that  ill  health  or  employer 
personnel  policy  will  force  the  older 
worker  to  leave  his  job  and  that  he 
will  be  unable  to  obtain  a  new  one. 
If  a  substantial  withdrawal  of  older 
workers  from  covered  employment 
continues  throughout  1946,  this  too 


'  Average  was  $34.07  for  widow  and  1  chQd  entitled 
to  benefits,  $48.04  tor  widow  and  2  cHildren  entitled, 
and  $51.76  for  widow  and  3  or  more  children  entitled. 


Will  have  a  definite  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  eligible  workers 
who  are  entitled  to  primary  benefits. 
Retirement  rates  vary  among  the 
different  year-of -birth  groups  (table 
35).  For  example,  workers  born  in 
1871  or  earlier  (those  who  had  at- 
tained age  65  before  1937)  show  a 
lower  rate  of  retirement  than  work- 
ers born  in  1872-74  (those  who  at- 
tained age  65  during  the  3  years 
1937-39).  The  former  group  was 
not  covered  until  1939  and  hence 
must  have  had  comparatively  steady 
employment  to  have  become  fully  in- 


Table  35. — Insured  workers:  Estimated  number  eligible  for  primary  benefits,  percent 
entitled  to  benefits,  and  percent  in  current-payment  status,  at  end  of  190,  1943,  and 
1941,  by  sex  and  year  of  birth 


Sex  and  year  of  birth 

Year  of  attain- 
ing age  65 

Number  eligible 
(in  thousands) 

Percent  entitled 
to  benefits 

Percent  in  cur- 
rent-payment 
status 

1945 

1943 

1941 

1945 

1943 

1941 

1946 

1943 

1941 

Total         

1,425 

1,022 

680 

43 

37 

34 

36 

30 

29 

1,262 
163 

241 
274 
260 
312 
338 

910 
112 

249 
257 
232 
284 

612 

68 

236 

231 

214 



42 
48 

67 
67 
61 
36 
22 

36 
45 

43 

47 
41 
19 

33 
41 

31 
42 
29 

35 
44 

51 
47 
42 
30 
19 

29 
40 

38 
37 
31 
16 

29 

Female 

37 

Workers  born  in  1871  or  earlier. 

Workers  born  in  1872-74 

Workers  born  in  1875  and  IS76-. 
Workers  born  in  1877  andl878- 

Before  1937.... 

1937-39 

1940  or  1941.... 
1942  or  1943.-.. 
1944  or  1945.... 

28 
35 
25 

sured  and  thereby  qualify  for  primary 
benefits  during  1940  or  1941.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  particularly  select  group 
of  workers  who  would  not  be  likely 
to  file  claims  for  benefits  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  In  contrast, 
the  large  majority  of  workers  born  in 
1872-74  had  a  considerably  longer  pe- 
riod in  which  to  obtain  the  6  quarters 
of  coverage  which  they  needed  for  eli- 
gibility for  primary  benefits.  Their 
number  therefore  included  higher 
proportions  of  workers  who  had  per- 
manently withdrawn  from  covered 
employment  because  of  disability  or 
unemployment  and  workers  whose 
employment  was  sufficiently  irregular 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  file  claims, 
since  by  so  doing  they  could  draw 
benefits  in  any  month  in  which  they 
were  not  earning  as  much  as  $15  in 
covered  employment.  The  initial 
rate  of  entitlement  for  this  group  was 
therefore  higher  than  the  rate  for  the 
older  group.  By  the  end  of  1945,  pri- 
marily as  a  consequence  of  advancing 
age,  57  percent  of  the  surviving  in- 
sured workers  in  each  of  these  age 
groups  had  become  entitled  to  pri- 
mary benefits.  For  workers  born  in 
1875  and  1876  the  corresponding  pro- 
portion was  only  51  percent. 

At  the  end  of  1945,  36  percent  of 
the  fully  insured  workers  born  in  1877 
and  1878  were  primary  beneficiaries, 
in  contrast  to  22  percent  for  those 
born  in  1879  and  1880.  This  differ- 
ence is  not  due  entirely  to  the  younger 
average  age  of  the  latter  group.  The 
older  group  had  had  a  longer  period 
of  time  in  which  to  retire.  Moreover, 
the  older  group  included  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  workers  who  did  not  be- 
come insured  until  some  time  after 

Table  36. — Workers  represented 
in  awards:  Primary  beneficiaries,  by 
year  of  entitlement  and  year  of  award, 
1940-45  awards 

[In  thousands] 


Year  of 
award 

Year  of  entitlement 

Total, 
1940-45 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total... 

731.0 

143.1 

110.9 

98.8 

87.7 

113.8 

176.7 

1940 

132.3 
114.7 
99.6 
89.1 
110.1 
185.2 

132.3 
10.6 
.1 
(') 
(') 
« 

.1 
103.9 
6.8 
.1 
.1 
0) 

1941 

.2 

92.7 

5.8 

.1 

.1 

1942 

(') 
83.1 
4.5 
.1 

1943 

.1 

105.4 

8.3 

1944 

(1) 

1946 

176,7 

'  Less  than  50. 
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attaining  age  65,  either  because  of 
late  entry  or  intermittent  work  his- 
tory in  covered  etaployment;  such 
workers  show  a  higher  entitlement 
rate  than  those  who  were  fully  in- 
sured at  the  time  they  attained  age 
65.  These  factors  are,  of  course,  also 
operative  among  workers  born  before 
1877. 

The  percentage  of  fully  insured 
women  who  were  primary  benefici- 
aries at  the  end  of  1945  was  higher 
than  the  corresponding  proportion  of 

Table  37. — Workers  represented 
in  awards:  Number  of  primary  benefici- 
aries and  number  of  supplementary  bene- 
fits awarded  per  100  primary  benefici- 
aries by  type,  by  sex,  age,  and  marital 
status  of  primary  beneficiary,  1944 
awards 


Table  38. — Workers  represented  in  awards:  Total  number  and  percentage  distribution 
of  primary _  beneficiaries  by  sex  and  marital  status  of  worker  and  family  classification  of 
beneficiaries,  for  each  year  of  award,  1940-45  awards 

[Initial  entitlements  only.    Based  partly  on  20-percent  sample  of  workers  represented  in  1942-45  primary 

awards] 


Sex  and  marital  status  of  worker  and  family 

Year  of  award 

classification  of  beneficiaries 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total  number 

132,  335 

114,660 

99,622 

89,070 

110,  097 

Total  percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

Male  married  worker; 
Worker  only . 

38.5 
24.0 
4.0 
(0 

21.8 
.4 

11.3 
W 

34.3 
25.4 
3.3 
(') 

24.5 
.4 

12.1 
« 

35.1 
25.0 
3.0 
(0 

23.5 
.4 

13.0 
W 

35.0 
24.6 
2.6 
(0 

23.7 
.3 

13.8 
0 

35.0 
25.3 
2.5 
0) 

24.6 
.3 

12.2 
0 

36  S 

Worker  and  wife 

Worker  and  1  or  more  children 

2.5 

Worker,  wife,  and  1  or  more  children 

Male  nonmarried  *  worker: 
Worker  only..  -.- 

0) 
24  6 

Worker  and  1  or  more  children  .- 

3 

Female  worker: 
Worker  only 

10  6 

Worker  and  1  or  more  children 

0 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


3  Single,  widowed,  divorced,  and  unknown  marital  status. 


[Initial  entitlements  only.  Based  partly  on  20- 
percent  sample  of  workers  represented  in  1944 
primary-benefit  awards.  Data  corrected  to 
Mar.  18,  1946] 


Age,'  sex, 
and  mari- 
tal status 
of  primary 
benefici- 
aries 

Primary  bene- 
ficiaries 

Number  of   supple- 
mentary benefits 
awarded    per    100 
primary     benefici- 
aries 

Num- 
ber 
(in 

thou- 
sands) 

Percent 

with 
supple- 
mentary 
benefits 
awarded 

Total 

Wife's 
bene- 
fits 

Child's 
bene- 
fits 

Male, 
total . 

96.6 

32 

33 

29 

4 

65 

16.9 
13.6 
10.4 
9.0 
7.7 
26.5 
12.5 

20 
22 
25 
30 
33 
42 
46 

22 
24 
26 
31 
35 
42 
47 

14 
17 
21 
26 
30 
40 
45 

8 

66..    -    - 

7 

67 

68 

6 
4 

69--- 

4 

70-74 - 

76  and  over. 

2 

1 

Married— 

69.2 

44 

46 

40 

5 

65- 

13.0 
10.3 
7.7 
6.5 
5.7 
18.3 
7.6 

25 
28 
33 
40 
45 
60 
76 

27 
30 
34 
42 
46 
61 
76 

18 
22 
29 
36 
41 
58 
74 

9 

66 

8 

67 

5 

68 

5 

69 

5 

70-74.- 

76  and  over- 

3 
2 

Nonmar- 
ried  !... 

27.4 

1 

2 

2 

65 

3.9 
3.4 
2.7 
2.5 
2.0 
8.2 
4.9 

3 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 
P) 

3 
4 
3 

1 
2 
1 
P) 

3 

66 

4 

67- -.- 

3 

68...      ."- 

1 

69 

2 

70-74 

75  and  over- 

1 
(') 

Female, 
total - 

13.5 

0 

0 

0 

65- 

3.6 
2.4 
1.5 
1.2 
1.0 
2.8 
.9 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

66 

0 

67- 

0 

68 

0 

69 

0 

70-74-- 

76  and  over- 

0 
0 

'  Age  at  birthday  in  1944. 

*  Single,  widowed,  divorced,  and  unknown  marital 
status. 
2  Less  than  0.5  per  100  primary  beneficiaries. 


men.  Studies  of  past  experience  show 
that,  age  for  age,  the  rate  of  entitle- 
ment among  fully  insured  women  is 
higher  than  among  men.  Women 
also  retire  at  a  younger  age  than  men. 
This  difference  may  be  due  not  only 
to  more  limited  employment  oppor- 
tunities or  a  higher  rate  of  voluntary 
retirement  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
relatively  fewer  Women  are  insured  at 
the  older  ages. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  varia- 
tions in  the  percentages  of  insured 
persons  who  have  filed  for  benefits  ap- 
plies equally  to  variations  in  the  rela- 
tive number  of  beneficiaries  in  cur- 
rent-payment status,  discussed  subse- 
quently. 

The  611,000  workers  on  the  primary 
benefit  rolls  at  the  end  of  1945  were 
the  living  members  of  a  group  of  some 
731,000  persons  to  whom  primary  ben- 
efits were  awarded  during  the  6  years 
1940-45.  The  distribution  of  these 
awards  by  year  of  entitlement  is  shown 
in  table  36.  In  about  6  or  7  percent 
of  the  claims  which  resulted  in  en- 
titlement to  primary  benefits,  the 
award  was  made  in  the  year  following 
application,  in  contrast  to  more  than 
20  percent  (table  31)  for  death  claims. 
In  claims  for  primary  benefits,  this 
lag  arises  wholly  from  administrative 
processes  in  establishing  proofs  and 
adjudicating  the  claim;  for  monthly 
supplementary  and  survivor  benefit 
claims,  this  lag  may  also  include,  ret- 
roactively, that  period,  up  to  3  months 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  application, 
during  which  all  requirements  for  en- 
titlement are  satisfied  except  the  fil- 


ing itself.  In  1945,  claims  for  pri- 
mary benefits  were  heaviest  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  so  that  the  pro- 
portion of  1945  entitlements  to  result 
in  1946  awards  may  be  unusually  high. 

Many  fully  insured  workers  over 
age  65  delay  filing  claims  for  retire- 
ment benefits  even  when  they  are  not 
continuously  engaged  in  covered  em- 
ployment, and  hence  lose  at  least  a 
month's  benefits.  They  may  also  suf- 
fer a  decrease  in  the  monthly  rate  of 
benefit,  since  the  monthly  rate  of 
primary  benefit  is  fixed  as  of  the  date 
a  fully  insured  worker  aged  65  or  over 
files  an  application  for  such  benefits. 
A  ruling  in  October  1944  permits  a 
primary  beneficiary  to  request  recom- 
putation  of  benefits  as  of  a  date  later 
than  that  of  original  application  if  he 
has  had  employment  in  covered  in- 
dustry in  the  interim.  As  a  result  of 
this  ruling,  no  disadvantage  can  pos- 
sibly accrue  to  a  worker  who  now  files 
application  for  primary  benefits  even 
though  he  may  continue  working.  A 
procedure  has  in  fact  been  devised  to 
permit  a  fully  insured  worker  aged  65 
or  over  who  is  still  working  to  file  an 
"inactive"  preliminary  application 
form  at  any  time  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  him  the  most  ad- 
vantageous benefit  rate.  This  ruling 
and  procedure  should  ultimately  sub- 
stantially reduce  delays  in  filing  and 
consequent  less  of  benefits. 

The  awards  of  supplementary  ben- 
efits for  wives  and  children  of  retired 
workers'  show  a  varying  incidence 
according  to  the  age  of  the  worker  at 
retirement.    Awards  of  1944  illustrate 
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the  variations,  by  age  group,  in  the 
percentage  of  primary  benefit  awards 
accompanied  by  initial  entitlement  to 
supplementary  benefits  and  of  indi- 
vidual monthly  benefits  awarded  un- 
der initial  entitlement,  by  type  of 
benefit  (table  37).  Only  one-fourth 
of  the  primary  benefits  awarded  in 

1944  to  married  men  at  age  65  gave 
rise  to  the  initial  entitlement  of  a  wife 
or  child,  and  one-third  of  these  sup- 
plementary awards  were  made  to 
children.  Three-fourths  of  the 
awards  to  married  men  aged  75  or 
over  were  accompanied  by  the  initial 
entitlement  to  a  supplementary  bene- 
fit— virtually  all  of  them  to  wives. 

Primary  benefits  were  awarded  to 
185,000  insured  workers  during  1945, 
an  increase  of  almost  70  percent  over 
the  corresponding  total  in  1944.  The 
distribution  of  retired  workers  by  sex 
and  family  group,  as  defined  by  the 
type  of  monthly  benefits  awarded  in 

1945  under  initial  entitlement,  is  very 
similar  to  corresponding  distributions 
of  benefits  awarded  in  1940-44  (table 
38;  see  also  tables  34  and  39).  Per- 
haps the  only  significant  change  in 
the  distribution  in  1945  was  the  rela- 
tively higher  proportion  of  married 
men  than  in  earlier  years,  when 
favorable  employment  opportunities 
had  tended  to  keep  these  men  at 
work. 

Average  Primary  Benefit 
Amount 
All  Insured  Workers 

The  average  potential  primary  ben- 
efit amount  of  fully  insured  male 
workers  at  the  beginning  of  1945 
ranged  from  $31.75  at  ages  45-54  to 
$26.00  at  ages  25-34  and  $25.75  at 
65  and  over.  For  fully  insured  wom- 
en, the  averages  ranged  from  a  high 
of  $23.75  to  $21.00  and  $20.75,  respec- 
tively, for  these  same  age  groups 
(table  40).  Because  the  continuous 
work -history  sample  does  not  provide 
suitable  data,  table  40  does  not  show 
average  primary  benefit  amounts  for 
ages  below  25.  Claims  data,  however, 
tend  to  indicate  that  the  averages  for 
living  insured  workers  at  these  ages 
would  not  differ  markedly  from  the 
averages  shown  at  ages  25-34. 

For  fully  insured  workers  aged  65 
and  over,  and  especially  for  men,  there 
is  a  fairly  high  degree  of  dispersion 
of  the  benefits  over  the  complete  range 


of  possible  values;  at  ages  under  65 
there  is  much  greater  concentration 
of  these  potential  benefits  at  amounts 
of  more  than  $20.  Average  wages  tend 
to  be  lower  with  advance  in  age,  part- 
ly because  of  greater  prevalence  of  ill 
health,  shifts  to  noncovered  employ- 
ment before  entitlement  to  primary 
benefits,  and  the  likelihood  that  re- 
cent entrants  are  represented  to  a 
greater  extent  among  fully  insured 
workers  at  the  older  ages  than  at  ages 
under  65,  because  of  the  lower  require- 
ments for  fully  insured  status  at  ages 
over  65. 

The  average  primary  benefit 
amounts  for  workers  currently  but  not 
fully  insured  are  markedly  lower  for 
the  same  sex  and  age  groups  than 
among  fully  insured  workers.  Most 
workers  in  the  former  group  have  been 
in  covered  employment  for  only  a  rel- 
atively short  period,  while  their  aver- 
age monthly  wage  is  generally  based 
on  the  entire  period  of  1937-44.  Thus, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  men  and  one- 


Table  39. — Workers  represented  in 
awards:  Primary  beneficiaries,  by  sex 
and  marital  status  of  worlser  and  family 
classification  of  beneficiaries,  1945  awards 

[Initial  entitlements  only.  Based  partly  on  20-per- 
cent sample  of  workers  represented  in  1945  primary 
benefit  awards;  figures  in  italics  based  on  data  for 
less  tban  100  workers  in  sample  and  may  be  unre- 
liable because  of  the  large  probable  samplingerror. 
Data  corrected  to  May  15,  1946] 


Sex   and    marital  status 
of  worker  and  entitle- 
ment of  wife 

Total 

Work- 
ers 

with  1 
or  more 
children 
entitled 

Work- 
ers 
with  no 
children 
entitled 

Total 

185,  174 

5,187 

179, 987 

Male,  total 

165, 598 

46,  691 

72,  782 
46,  125 
19,  676 

5,187 

4,646 
0 

160,411 

Married: 
Wife  entitled  to  wife's 

46,  636 

WMfe  not  entitled  to 
wife's  benefits 

"MnTlTTifirrierl  1 

68,136 
45,  639 

19, 576 

1  Single,  widowed,  divorced,  and  unknown  marital 
status. 


half  of  the  women  who  are  currently 
but  not  fully  insured  had  the  mini- 


Table  40. — Insured  workers:  'Estimated  average  primary  benefit  amounts  accrued  to  all 
living  insured  workers,  and  percentage  distribution  of  workers  by  primary  benefit 
amount,  by  insurance  status,  sex,  age,  and  entitlement  to  primary  benefits  at  begin- 
ning of  1945  ' 


Attained  age  at  be- 
giiming  of  1945 


Male: 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  and  over,  total- 
Not  entitled 

Entitled* 

Female: 

26-34 

36-44 

45-54 

56-64 

65  and  over,  total 

Not  entitled 

Entitled' .. 

Male: 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

Female: 

25-34. 

35-44 i. 

45-64 

55-64 


Num- 
ber of 
workers 
(in  mil- 
lions) 


Average 
primary 
benefit 
amount 


Percentage  distribution  of  workers  by  primary  benefit  amount 


Total  $10. 00 


$10. 01-  $15. 00- 
14,99     19.99 


$20.  OO- 
24.99 


$25.  00- 
29.99 


$30. 00- 
34.99 


$35.00- 
39.99 


.$40. 00- 
43.20 


Fully  insured 


6.23 

$26.  00 

100 

1 

5 

8 

28 

30 

20 

6 

,5.28 

30.50 

100 

m 

1 

3 

17 

26 

27 

19 

3.70 

31.75 

100 

m 

1 

2 

14 

23 

26 

21 

2.21 

30.75 

100 

1 

2 

3 

16 

26 

25 

17 

1.08 

25.75 

100 

6 

7 

9 

24 

22 

14 

9 

.68 

26.75 

100 

0 

7 

9 

21 

22 

16 

10 

.40 

24.24 

100 

7 

9 

9 

29 

23 

12 

6 

2.83 

21.00 

100 

6 

13 

20 

39 

20 

3 

(') 

1.54 

23.50 

100 

2 

9 

12 

39 

27 

9 

1 

.87 

23.75 

100 

2 

9 

12 

38 

26 

9 

2 

.36 

23.50 

100 

3 

9 

12 

40 

25 

7 

2 

.14 

20.75 

100 

15 

11 

12 

37 

16 

4 

2 

.08 

21.75 

100 

16 

8 

\l 

36 

21 

5 

3 

.06 

19.24 

100 

15 

16 

38 

10 

3 

1 

2 

7 
13 
11 
8 
9 
5 


« 


Currently  insured  only 


1.13 

$17.  50 

100 

18 

21 

IS 

39 

4 

P) 

w 

1.14 

17.75 

100 

16 

20 

17 

42 

5 

(?) 

(') 

.90 

17.50 

100 

17 

22 

17 

39 

4 

1 

« 

.62 

16.60 

100 

20 

25 

19 

33 

3 

(') 

(') 

.94 

13.60 

100 

41 

32 

16 

11 

(') 

P) 

P) 

.96 

13.25 

100 

43 

30 

16 

11 

(=) 

(') 

(') 

.67 

12.75 

100 

48 

31 

13 

8 

(') 

(') 

(?) 

.22 

12.00 

100 

66 

30 

10 

4 

(?) 

C) 

(») 

(') 
(') 
(3) 
(') 


(') 
(») 
(') 
(') 


1  Primary  benefit  amount  accrued  to  insured 
worker  at  beginning  of  1945  represents  amount  on 
which  monthly  survivor  benefits  or  lump-sum  death 
payments  would  be  based  were  he  to  die  at  beginning 
of  1945;  also,  primary  benefit  to  which  worker  would 
become  entitled  if  he  were  fully  insured,  age  65  or 
over,  and  had  filed  an  application  for  such  benefit  at 


beginning  of  1946,  and  the  basis  on  which  supple- 
mentary benefits  would  be  computed. 

'  Averages  estimated  to  nearest  multiple  of  25 
cents,  except  for  workers  entitled  to  primary  bene- 
fits, for  whom  exact  averages  are  shown. 

3  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

'  In-force  basis. 
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mum  primary  benefit  amount  of  $10 
(table  40) . 

Deceased  Insured  Workers 

A  comparison  of  the  average  pri- 
mary benefit  amounts  for  insured 
workers  who  died  in  1944  and  were 
represented  in  1944  awards  with  those 
of  insured  workers  ahve  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1945  shows  very  close  similar- 
ity in  the  progression  of  the  averages 
by  age  within  each  sex  and  insurance- 
status  group  and  serves  to  explain  the 
reason  for  the  progression  of  the  av- 
erages in  the  claims  data  (table  41). 
The  average  primary  benefit  amounts 
on  which  survivor  claims  were  award- 
ed in  1944  are  generally  lower  than 
those  for  Uving  insured  workers  at 
the  beginning  of  1945.  Within  each 
category  of  insured  status  and  age 
group,  the  average    primary   benefit 


Table~4 1 . — Insured  workers:  'Estimated 
average  primary  benefit  amounts  ac- 
crued to  all  living  insured  workers  at 
beginning  of  1945  and  average  for  work- 
ers who  died  in  1944  and  were  repre- 
sented in  1944  awards,  by  insurance 
status,  sex,  marital  status,  and  age 


Table  42. — Insured  workers:  Average  primary  benefit  amounts  accrued  to  living  fully 
insured  workers  aged  65  and  over,  by  sex,  age,  and  entitlement  to  primary  benefits  at 
beginning  of  1945  ' 


All  liv- 
ing in- 
sured 
workers 
at  be- 
ginning 
ofl945S 

Workers    who    died    in 
1944  and  were  repre- 
sented in  1944  awards ' 

Sex  and  age ' 

Total 

Mar- 
ried 

Non- 
mar- 
ried' 

Fully  insured 

Male: 

Under  25 

25-34 

« 
$26.00 
30.50 
31.75 
30.75 
25.75 

(') 

21.00 
23.50 
23.75 
23.50 
20.75 

$23.06 
23.38 
28.49 
30.24 
29.72 
25.92 

22.50 
20.27 
22.60 
23.06 
22.70 
20.57 

$23. 27 
24.84 
29.27 
30.86 
30.34 
26.46 

(') 
(«) 

$22. 99 
20.96 

35-44 

25.01 

45-54 - 

27.05 

55-64     - 

26.73 

65  and  over 

Female: 

Under  25 

25-34            

24.43 
(') 

35-14 -- 

(») 

45-54     

W 

65-64 

(>) 

65  and  over 

(») 

Currently  insured  only 

Male: 
25-34— 

$17. 50 
17.75 
17.50 
16.50 

13.50 
13. 25 
12.75 
12.00 

$16. 16 
15.78 
16.20 
15.44 

12.31 
12.40 
12.02 
11.67 

$16.  38 
16.31 
16.81 
15.88 

(») 

(>) 

$15.66 

35-44 

14.30 

45-54 

14.23 

55-64 

14.22 

Female: 
26-34    

(') 

35^4 

(') 

45-54 

(^) 

55-64 

C') 

Attained  age  at 

beginning  of 

1945 

Male 

Female 

Year  of  birth 

Total 

Not 
entitled 

Entitled  J 

Total 

Not 
entitled 

Entitled  > 

Total 

65  andTover— - 

65.. -.- 

66 

$25. 75 
29.50 
28.75 
27.25 
26.00 
24.50 
23.50 
24.75 

$26.76 
29.75 
29.25 
27.75 
26.75 
25.60 
24.00 
25.75 

$24.24 
28.45 
26.99 
25.59 
24.57 
23.54 
23.08 
23.88 

$20.75 
23.00 
22.25 
21.25 
20.50 
19.50 
19.00 
20.50 

$21.75 
23.  50 
23.00 
22.25 
21.75 
20.75 
19.50 
21.50 

$19.21 

1879 

1878 

20.12 

1877 

67 

1876--- 

68 

18  91 

1875 -- 

69 

1874-72 

70-72 

73  and  over 

18  54 

1871  and  earlier 

'  Age  at  birthday  in  1944. 

2  Averages  estimated  to  nearest  multiple  of  25  cents. 

'  Initial  entitlements  only.  Based  partly  on  20- 
percent  sample  of  deceased  workers  represented  in 
1944  awards. 

*  Single,  widowed,  divorced,  and  unknown  marital 
status. 

*  Not  available. 


•  All  averages,  except  those  for  entitled  workers, 
are  estimates  expressed  to  nearest  multiple  of  25 
cents. 


amount  for  deceased  married  men  is 
greater  than  for  deceased  nonmarried 
men.  The  average  primary  benefit 
amount  for  insured  workers  has  been 
increasing  each  year  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1945  was  at  a  record  high  at 
nearly  all  ages.  This  increase  is  not 
reflected  among  the  workers  whose 
deaths  gave  rise  to  survivor  awards  in 
1944,  because  these  awards  exclude 
many  deaths  that  occurred  late  in  1944 
but  did  not  result  in  awards  until  1945. 
Moreover,  and  perhaps  of  greater  im- 
portance in  its  effect  on  potential  ben- 
efits, a  worker's  death  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  a  period  of  absence  from  cov- 
ered employment  because  of  illness; 
or,  in  the  case  of  war  deaths,  which 
probably  constituted  the  majority  of 
male  deaths  under  age  35,  military 
service  for  several  months  preceding 
death  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
average  wage  and  primary  benefit 
amount. 

Other  factors,  diflBcult  to  assess 
quantitatively,  may  underlie  these  dif- 
ferences in  average  primary  benefit 
amounts  of  living  and  deceased  in- 
sured workers.  For  example,  a  larger 
proportion  of  nonmarried  persons — 
who  generally  have  lower  average  ben- 
efits— may  be  represented  among  in- 
sured-worker  deaths  than  among  the 
surviving  insured  population.  Non- 
married  persons  are  also  subject  to 
higher  rates  of  mortality  generally 
than  the  married  and,  at  the  young 
ages,  nonmarried  men  during  the  war 
were  more  likely  to  have  had  combat 
service.  Similarly,  persons  of  races 
other  than  white  may  be  represented 
in  larger  proportions  among  deaths  of 
insured  workers  than  among  the  sur- 
viving insured  population.  Moreover, 
at  the  younger  ages  insured  workers 


2  In-force  basis. 


who  died  while  in  the  armed  forces 
had  probably  been  out  of  covered  em- 
ployment for  longer  periods  of  time,  on 
the  average,  than  surviving  insured 
workers. 

Retired  Workers 

The  average  primary  benefit  for  all 
male  workers  on  the  benefit  rolls  at 
the  beginning  of  1945  was  $24.24,  in 
contrast  to  the  average  of  $26.75  for 
fuUy  insured  men  aged  65  and  over 
who  had  not  yet  become  entitled.  The 
average  primary  benefit  for  women 
on  the  rolls  was  $19.24,  and  for  those 
who  were  eligible  but  had  not  yet  be- 
come entitled,  $21.75  (table  40) . 

Higher-paid  workers  tend  to  post- 
pone filing  claims.  Thus  35  percent  of 
the  nonentitled  fully  insured  men  over 
age  65  had  a  primary  benefit  amount 
of  $30  or  more,  in  contrast  to  23  per- 
cent of  the  beneficiary  group.  Al- 
though the  average  primary  benefit 
for  new  awards  has  increased  each 
year — because  of  higher  average 
wages  and  the  increasing  number  of 
annual  1-percent  increments  under 
the  benefit  formula — the  average  for 
all  benefits  in  force  obviously  rises 
more  slowly. 

At  all  older  ages,  the  average  pri- 
mary benefit  amount  is  consistently 
higher  for  nonentitled  workers  than 
for  primary  beneficiaries  and  declines 
generally  with  advance  in  age  (table 
42) .  As  has  been  noted,  however,  in- 
sured workers  born  in  1871  or  earlier 
represent  a  particularly  select  group 
of  workers  with  better-than-average 
employment  history;  they  therefore 
have  average  benefits  which  are 
higher  than  for  workers  born  in  the 
years  immediately  following. 

For  retired  workers,  as  for  deceased 
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workers,  the  average  primary  benefit 
amount  varies  not  only  with  sex  but 
with  marital  status  and  family  group, 
as  defined  by  the  type  of  monthly  ben- 
efits awarded  under  initial  entitle- 
ment (table  34) . 

Individual     Beneficiaries     and 
Their  Benefits 

The  preceding  discussion  has  been 
focused  primarily  on  the  insured 
workers  represented  in  claims  at  re- 
tirement or  death  and  has  referred 
only  indirectly  to  other  benefits 
awarded  on  these  workers'  wage  rec- 
ords. During  1940-45,  supplementary 
monthly  benefits  to  dependents  were 
awarded  to  274,000  wives  and  chil- 
dren, based  on  the  wages  of  somewhat 
more  than  one-third  of  the  731,000 
workers  to  whom  primary  benefits 
were  awarded  during  this  period. 
Similarly,  monthly  survivor  benefits 
were  awarded  to  822,000  widows,  or- 
phans, and  aged  parents  of  deceased 
Insured  workers. 

Types  of  Monthly  Benefits  Awarded 

In  1945,  monthly  benefit  awards 
numbered  462,000  (table  43)— by  far 
the  largest  number  in  any  single  year 
to  date  and  an  increase  of  45  percent 
over  the  1944  total.  All  types  of  ben- 
efits shared  this  increase,  though  the 
rise  was  greatest  in  awards  to  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

Only  10.6  percent  of  the  primary 
benefit  awards  in  1945  were  made  to 


Table  43. — Individual  beneficiaries  and 
benefits:  Number  of  monthly  benefits 
awarded  in  1945,  by  type  of  beneficiary 
and  type  of  entitlement 

[Distribution  by  type  of  entitlement  and  by  type 
of  child  beneficiary  based  partly  on  20-perccnt 
sample  of  workers  represented  in  1945  awards; 
figures  in  italics  based  on  data  for  less  than  100 
workers  in  sample  and  may  be  unreliable  because 
of  the  large  probable  sampling  error.  Data  cor- 
rected to  May  16,  1946] 


Type  of  beneficiary 

Total 

Initial 
entitle- 
ment 

Subse- 
quent 

entitle- 
ment 

Total 

462, 463 

429,961 

32,502 

Primary  beneficiary 

Wife                     —  ! 

186,174 
63,068 

7,215 
120,299 
29,844 

65, 108 
1,756 

185, 174 
46, 691 

7,090 
117, 079 
20, 169 

52,282 
1,476 

""i6,'377 

Child  of  primary  bene- 

IM 

Child  of  deceased  worker. 

Widow  aged  66  or  over. .. 

Widow  with  1  or  more 

child    beneficiaries    In 

3,220 
9,676 

2,  826 

m 

women  workers — the  lowest  propor- 
tion on  record  (table  58).  In  1940, 
women  accounted  for  11.3  percent  of 
these  awards  and  until  1943  showed 
a  gain  of  nearly  1  percentage  point 
each  year;  the  decline  started  in  1944, 
when  awards  to  wom^n  dropped  to 
12.2  percent. 

Of  the  63,000  women  to  whom 
wife's  benefits  were  awarded  in  1945, 
about  one-fourth  attained  age  65 
during  the  year  (table  58) .  This  con- 
centration is  attributable  partly  to 
subsequent  entitlements  (discussed 
below)  among  wives  whose  husbands 
had  become  entitled  to  primary  bene- 
fits in  an  earlier  month.  The  age  dis- 
tribution among  the  women  awarded 
wife's  benefits  in  1945  generally  re- 
sembles that  for  1944. 

About  207,000  monthly  survivor 
benefits  were  awarded  in  1945,  an  in- 
crease of  26  percent  over  the  number 
in  1944.  The  increase  varied  by  type 
as  follows:  orphan's  benefits,  26  per- 
cent; aged  widow's,  21  percent; 
widow's  current,  29  percent;  and 
parent's,  24  percent. 

Children  to  whom  benefits  were 
awarded  in  1945  (table  58)  were,  as  in 
1944,  somewhat  younger  as  a  group 
than  those  to  whom  benefits  were 
awarded  In  1943  or  previous  years, 
since  the  large  number  of  war  deaths 
among  insured  workers  at  the  younger 
ages  has  given  rise  to  an  increased 
proportion  of  very  young  orphans.  In 
1946  the  age  distribution  may  be  quite 
similar  to  that  of  1943  and  previous 
years.  Benefit  awards  to  boys  were 
50.4  percent  of  the  total.  At  ages  un- 
der 16,  awards  to  boys  generally  out- 
numbered those  to  girls,  reflecting  the 
sex  ratio  in  the  population;  at  ages  16 
and  over,  awards  to  girls  predomi- 
nated. The  likelihood  that  claims 
often  were  not  filed  for  boys  aged  16 
and  over  is  indicated  by  data  which 
show  that  the  proportion  of  child's 
benefits  withheld  is  significantly 
higher  for  boys  than  for  girls  at  ages 
16  and  over,  because  boys  have  left 
school,  are  working  in  covered  em- 
ployment, or  both.  For  primarily  the 
same  reasons  that  account  for  the 
increased  proportion  of  very  young 
children,  the  women  to  whom  widow's 
current  benefits  were  awarded  in  1944 
and  1945  (table  58)  were  somewhat 
younger  than  those  with  awards  In 
1943  and  earlier  years.  As  in  previous 
years,  white  widows  were,  on  the  av- 


Table  44. — Individual  beneficiaries  and 
benefits:  Average  amount  of  monthly 
benefits  awarded  in  1945,  1943,  and  1941, 
by  type  of  benefit  and  year  of  award 


Type  of  benefit 

1945 

1943 

1941 

Primnry,  tntjil 

$25. 11 
26.48 
23.74 
19.99 
13.04 
12.66 
20.17 
19.85 
13.10 

$24.  50 
25.82 
23.72 
19.96 
12.83 
12.49 
20.11 
19.92 
13.34 

$22.  72 

Married  male ' 

23.82 

Nonmarried  male  i 

Female 

21.98 
18.51 

Wife's 

12.03 

ChUd's 

12.16 

Widow's ... 

20.18 

19.39 

12.90 

1  Averages  by  marital  status  based  partly  on  20- 
percent  sample  of  workers  represented  in  awards 
of  1945  and  1943.  Nonmarried  represents  single, 
widowed,  divorced,  and  unknown  marital  status. 

erage,  older  than  widows  of  other 
races. 

About  30  percent  of  the  30,000  aged 
widows  to  whom  benefits  were 
awarded  in  1945  attained  age  65  during 
the  year  (table  58) .  This  high  per- 
centage resulted  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  widows  who  attained  age  65 
some  time  after  the  death  of  their 
husbands. 

As  in  every  previous  year,  awards  to 
parents  in  1945  represented  only  a 
fraction  of  1  percent  of  all  awards  of 
monthly  survivor  benefits;  more  than 
three-fourths  of  these  awards  were 
made  to  women  (table  58) .  As  a 
group,  parents  constitute  the  oldest  of 
the  aged  beneficiary  categories,  in 
part  because  of  the  greater  likelihood 
of  parents'  dependency  at  the  older 
ages. 

An  award  of  a  wife's  or  child's  bene- 
fit based  on  the  wages  of  a  primary 
beneficiary  but  having  a  later  month 
of  entitlement  than  the  primary  bene- 
fit is  a  "subsequent  entitlement";  so 
also  is  the  award  of  monthly  survivor 
benefits  in  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  an  award  of  a  lump-sum  death 
payment  or  a  monthly  survivor  bene- 
fit with  an  earlier  month  of  entitle- 
ment. The  distribution  of  the  462,000 
monthly  benefits  awarded  in  1945,  by 
type  of  benefit  and  class  of  entitle- 
ment, is  shown  in  table  43. 

A  subsequent  entitlement  to  wife's 
benefits  takes  place,  in  general,  be- 
cause the  wife  did  not  attain  age  65 
until  some  month  after  that  in  which 
her  husband  became  entitled  to  pri- 
mary benefits;  a  subsequent  entitle- 
ment to  widow's  benefits  takes  place, 
generally,  because  she  attains  age  65 
after  her  husband's  death. 

Rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
subsequent  entitlements  is  to  be  ex- 
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pected  in  the  early  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. Subsequent  entitlements  to 
wife's  benefits  in  1940  took  place,  in 
general,  only  among  wives  who  were 
64  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
husbands'  entitlement  to  primary 
benefits  but  attained  age  65  later  in 
that  same  year.  Subsequent  entitle- 
ment to  wife's  benefits  in  any  later 
year,  say  1945,  arose  from  entitlements 
of  primary  beneficiaries  in  all  years 
from  1940  through  1945.  The  number 
of  subsequent  entitlements  to  widow's 
benefits  likewise  increases  rapidly  as 
each  successive  year's  entitlements 
result  from  deaths  of  insured  workers 
in  each  year  since  1940. 

Average  Monthly  'Benefits  Awarded 

The  average  amount  of  each  type  of 
monthly  benefit  awarded  to  individual 
beneficiaries  during  1945  did  not 
change  significantly  from  similar 
averages  based  on  awards  in  1943  and 
1944,  though  for  all  but  widow's  cur- 
rent benefits  there  was  some  increase. 
Over  the  6  years  1940-45,  however, 
there  has  been  a  general  upward  trend, 
the  increase  being  more  marked  for 
retirement  than  for  survivor  benefits 
(table  44).  The  average  primary 
benefit  awarded  in  1940-45  to  workers 
who  attained  age  65  in  the  year  of 
award  shows  an  even  more  striking 
upward  trend. 


Table  45. — Individual  beneficiaries  and  benefits:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of 
benefits  in  force  and  in  current-payment  status  at  end  of  year  and  of  monthly  benefits 
(twarded  and  terminated  during  year,  by  type  of  benefit,  1940-45 

[Corrected  to  May  11, 1946] 


Year  of  birth 

Year  of 
award 

Average  primary 
benefit  awarded 

Male 

Female 

1875 

1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 

$23,25 
24.18 
25.30 
27.05 
28.42 
29.41 

$18.03 

1876. __ 

18.21 

1877 

18.88 

1878 

19.94 

1879 

20.81 

1880 

21.62 

The  fact  that  the  average  wife's 
benefit  awarded  in  1945  was  less  than 
half  the  average  primary  benefit  of 
married  men  receiving  awards  in  the 
same  year  is  the  result  of  several  cir- 
cumstances. To  an  increasing  extent 
wife's  benefits  awarded  represent  sub- 
sequent entitlements,  because  most 
wives  are  several  years  younger  than 
their  husbands.  These  subsequent 
entitlements,  moreover,  refiect  the 
lower  average  primary  benefits 
awarded  in  earlier  years.  In  addi- 
tion, primary  benefits  awarded  to  men 
whose  wives  are  not  initially  entitled 
to  wife's  benefits  are  lower,  on  the 
average,  than  awards  to  men  whose 


Year 

Total 

Primary 

Wife's 

ChUd's 

Widow's 

Widow's 
current 

Par- 
ent's 

In  force,'  end  of  year 

Number: 
1940 

245, 242 
483, 579 
691,617 
885, 393 
1,116,572 
1,  469, 682 

$4,535 
8,786 
12,  674 
16, 143 
20,445 
27,394 

128,119 
231,310 
313,484 
379,  268 
460, 408 
610, 842 

$2,907 
5,248 
7,199 
8,833 
10,855 
14,744 

32,918 
63,873 
88,823 
109,350 
135,436 
181,  245 

$400 
772 
1,086 
1,355 
1,696 
2,314 

56,701 
123.164 
185,  720 
250,691 
323,  934 
417,870 

$691 
1,497 
2,266 
3,081 
4,005 
5,194 

4,649 
15,162 
28. 966 
46,876 
69,043 
95,423 

$93 
307 
584 
945 
1,392 
1,926 

22, 122 
48,076 
71,  574 
95, 195 
122,  725 
157,999 

$433 
936 
1,399 
1,877 
2,431 
3,133 

833 

1941  .. 

1,994 

1942 

3,045 

1943  . 

4,013 

1944 

6,026 

1945     . 

6,303 

Monthly  amount  (in  thousands): 
1940 

$11 

1941- 

26 

1942 

40 

1943 

53 

1944. 

66 

1945 

82 

Current-payment  status, ^  end  of  year 

Number: 
1940 - 

222,488 
433, 722 
598,342 
747, 816 
954,881 
1,  288, 107 

$4,070 
7,815 
10,782 
13,  610 
17,-344 
23,801 

112,331 
199,  966 
260, 129 
306, 161 
378,  471 
618,234 

$2,  539 
4,639 
5,989 
7,171 
8,980 

12,538 

29,  749 
57. 060 
76,  634 
92, 174 
115,636 
159, 168 

$361 
691 
941 
1,151 
1,460 
2,040 

54,  648 
117,410 
172,  505 
229,230 
298, 108 
390, 134 

$668 
1,432 
2,112 
2,822 
3,691 
4,868 

4,437 
14,963 
28,631 
46, 133 
67,806 
93,781 

$90 
302 
577 
930 
1,367 
1,893 

20,499 
42,339 
57,435 
70, 171 
89, 927 
120,  681 

$402 
826 
1,124 
1,384 
1,781 
2,391 

824 

1941 

1,984 

1942 ._     

3,008 

1943                                

3,947 

1944 

4,933 

1945                

6,209 

Monthly  amount  (m  thousands) : 
1940    

$11 

1941 

26 

1942 

39 

1943 

52 

1944 

66 

1945                             

81 

Awarded  during  year 

Number: 
1940 

254,984 
269, 286 
258, 116 
262, 865 
318,949 
462, 463 

$4,710 
4,790 
4,655 
4,778 
6.852 
8,805 

132,335 
114,660 
99,622 
89,070 
110,097 
185, 174 

$3,005 
2,605 
2,355 
2,183 
2,709 
4,650 

34,  555 
36,213 
33,250 
31,916 
40,349 
63,068 

$420 
436 
414 
409 
518 
822 

59, 382 
75, 619 
77,384 
85,  619 
99,  676 
127,614 

$725 

919 

960 

1,070 

1,258 

1,614 

4,600 
11,020 
14, 774 
19,  676 
24,769 
29,844 

$94 
222 
296 
394 
498 
602 

23,260 
30, 502 
31,820 
35, 420 
42,649 
66, 108 

$456 
691 
622 
705 
852 
1,094 

852 

1941               

1,272 

1942                                  

1,266 

1943 

1,264 

1944                               

1,419 

1945       .     .     

1,765 

Monthly  amount  (in  thousands): 
1940                                     

$11 

1941                 

16 

1942                                       . 

17 

1943                 . 

17 

1944                               . 

19 

1945    

23 

Terminated  during  year  3 

Number: 

9,742 
30, 949 
50,078 
69,089 
87,770 
109,353 

$175 
639 
867 
1,209 
1,550 
1,856 

4,216 
11,469 
17,448 
23,286 
28,957 
34,740 

$98 
264 
404 
549 
687 
760 

1,637 
5,258 
8,295 
11,394 
14,  263 
17, 259 

$20 
64 
101 
140 
176 
204 

2,6S1 
9,156 
14,828 
20,643 
26,433 
33, 578 

$34 
113 
181 
255 
333 
425 

61 

407 

970 

1,666 

2,592 

3,464 

$1 
8 
19 
33 
61 
68 

1,138 
4,548 
8,322 
11,799 
16, 119 
19,834 

$22 
88 
159 
228 
297 
392 

19 

1941                         .      

111 

1942 

216 

1943                        

296 

1944                           

406 

478 

Monthly  amount  (in  thousands): 

(') 

$1 

1942                                 

3 

1943                      

4 

1944                       "    

5 

6 

1  Total  benefits  awarded  after  adjustment  for  ter- 
minations and  subsequent  changes  in  number  and 
amount  of  benefits,  cumulative  beginning  January 
1940.    Not  adjusted  for  deductions. 

J  Benefit  is  subject  to  no  deduction  or  only  to  de- 
duction of  fixed  amount  which  is  less  than  current 
month's  benefit. 


wives  are  initially  entitled  to  wife's 
benefits. 

In  relating  the  average  for  awards 
of  monthly  survivor  benefits  to  the 
average  primary  benefit  amount  of 
deceased  insured  wage  earners  (table 


'  Including  net  adjustments.  Benefits  are  ter- 
minated when  a  beneficiary  dies  or  loses  entitlement 
to  benefits  for  the  reasons  specified  in  1939  amend- 
ments, sec.  202.  Adjustments  result  from  operation 
of  maximum  and  minimum  provisions  of  1939  amend- 
ments, sec.  203  (a)  and  (b),  and  from  other  adminis- 
trative actions. 

I  Less  than  $500. 


34) ,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
effect  of  the  statutory  minimum  and 
maximum  amounts.  Since  a  parent's 
or  widow's  benefit  usually  represents 
the  only  benefit  in  force  with  respect 
to  a  wage  record,  the  amount  is  often 
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Table  46.— Individual  beneficiaries  and  benefits:  Percentage  distribution  of  number 
and  monthly  amount  of  benefits  in  force  at  end  of  1945,  1943,  and  1941,  by  type  of 
benefit 


Type  of  benefit 


Total  (in  thousands) 

Total  percent 

Primary 

Wife's 

Child's 

Widow's 

Widow's  current 

Parent's 


1945 


Number 


1,470 
100.0 


41.6 
12.3 
28.4 
6.5 
10.8 
.4 


Monthly 
amount 


Increased  to  the  minimum  family 
benefit  of  $10.  When  a  deceased 
worker  is  survived  by  children,  or 
children  and  a  widow,  awards  to  indi- 
vidual beneficiaries  may  have  to  be 
reduced  to  bring  the  aggregate  family 
amount  within  the  legal  maximum — 
$85,  twice  the  primary  benefit,  or  80 
percent  of  the  average  monthly  wage, 
whichever  is  least. 

Two  other  important  factors  have 
influenced  the  rate  of  change  in  the 
average  amount  of  monthly  survivor 
benefits:  the  increasing  number  of 
war  deaths  at  the  younger  ages,  when 
the  primary  benefit  amount  is  gener- 
ally lower  (table  40) ;  and,  for  child's 
and  widow's  current  benefits,  the  rela- 
tively more  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  among  currently  but  not 
fully  insured  workers  whose  primary 
benefit  amounts  are  substantially 
lower  than  those  for  fully  insured 
workers. 

Monthly  Benefits  in  Force 

At  the  end  of  1945  there  were  1,470,- 
000  monthly  benefits  in  force,  an  in- 
crease of  353,000  over  the  number  at 
the  end  of  1944  (table  45) .  The  num- 
ber of  benefits  in  force  at  the  end  of  a 
year  is  the  remainder  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  the  total  of  all 
awards  the  aggregate  number  of  ter- 

Table  47. — Individual  beneficiaries  and 
benefits:  Average  monthly  amount  of 
benefits  in  force  at  end  of  1945,  1943,  and 
1941,  by  type  of  benefit 


Type  of  benefit 

1945 

1943 

1941 

$24. 14 
12.77 
12  43 
20.18 
19.83 
13.05 

$23.  29 
12.39 
12.29 
20.17 
19.72 
13.11 

$22. 69 

Wife's    .      ..    

12.09 

Child's 

12.  15 

Widow's -..    -- 

20.25 

Widow's  current 

19.47 

12.96 

$27, 394 
100.0 


63.8 

8.4 
19.0 

7.0 

11.4 

.3 


Number 


885 
100.0 


42.8 
12.4 
28.3 
6.3 
10.8 
.5 


Monthly 
amount 


$16, 143 
100.0 


54.7 
8.4 

19.1 
6.9 

11.6 
.3 


1941 


Number 


484 
100.0 


47.8 
13.2 
26.5 
3.1 
9.9 


Monthly 
amount 


S,  786 
100.0 


69.7 
8.8 

17.0 
.3.5 

10.7 
.3 


minations  and  adjustments  processed 
and  recorded  by  the  given  date.    Once 
a  monthly  benefit  has  been  awarded, 
the  beneficiary  remains  entitled  to  it — 
that  is,  the  benefit  remains  in  force — 
until  the  occurrence  of  the  first  of 
several  events  which  may  terminate 
entitlement.    Some  lag  exists  between 
the  date  of  entitlement  and  the  date 
of  recording  the  award.   Thus  benefits 
shown  as  in  force  December  31,  1945, 
exclude  those  which  will  be  awarded  in 
1946,  or  perhaps  in  some  later  year, 
but  with   entitlement   retroactive  to 
1945  or  even  some  earlier  year  if  the 
claimant    had    fulfilled    all    require- 
ments, including  filing  an  application, 
at   the   earlier   date.    There  is   also 
some  lag  between  the  true  date  of 
termination  and  the  date  at  which  the 
action    is    processed    and    recorded. 
Benefits  shown  as  in  force  on  Decem- 
ber  31,    1945,  therefore  include,   for 
example,  some  cases  in  which  notice 
of  a  beneficiary's  death  was  either  not 
received  or  received  too  late  for  proc- 
essing before  the  end  of  the  year.    In 
general,  terminations  can  be  processed 
more  promptly  than  awards.    As   a 
result,  in-force  data  tend  to  under- 
state somewhat  the  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries actually  entitled  to  benefits. 
The  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
retirement    awards    and    the    corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  proportion  of 
survivor  awards  during  the  greater 
part  of  1940-45  are  reflected  in  the 
changing    distribution    of    monthly 
beneflts  in  force,  by  type,  at  the  end  of 
various  years  (table  46) . 

The  proportion  of  primary  beneflts 
in  force  declined  from  52.2  percent  of 
the  total  number  and  64.1  percent  of 
the  amount  at  the  end  of  1940  to  41.6 
percent  and  53.8  percent,  respectively, 
at  the  end  of   1945.    The  combined 


total  of  child's,  widow's,  widow's  cur- 
rent, and  parent's  beneflts  in  force 
increased  from  34.3  percent  of  the 
total  number  and  27.1  percent  of  the 
amount  at  the  end  of  1940  to  46.1  per- 
cent and  37.7  percent,  respectively,  at 
the  end  of  1945.  Since,  as  a  rule, 
wife's,  child's,  and  parent's  beneflts 
are  each  one-half,  and  widow's  and 
widow's  current  benefits  each  three- 
fourths,  of  the  primary  beneflt  on  the 
basis  of  which  they  are  payable,  the 
distribution  by  amount  differs  from 
that  by  number  because  of  the  vary- 
ing weights  of  each  type  of  beneflt. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  for 
beneflts  in  force  with  that  for  benefits 
awarded  must  take  into  account  the 
cumulative  character  of  the  in-force 
average.  Benefits  in  force  at  the  end 
of  1945  include  not  only  nearly  all  the 
1945  awards  but  substantial  propor- 
tions of  the  awards  of  1940-44  as  well. 
The  general  upward  trend  since  1940 
in  average  amounts  of  beneflts 
awarded  (table  44)  is  therefore  re- 
flected to  a  much  lesser  degree  in  the 
averages  for  each  type  of  beneflt  in 
force  at  the  end  of  1945  (table  47) . 

The  age  distribution  of  beneficiaries 
on  the  roll  at  any  one  date  also  reflects 
the  cumulative  nature  of  these  ben- 
efits. It  should  be  realized,  first,  that 
benefits  awarded  in  prior  years  com- 
prise an  increasing  proportion,  from 
year  to  year,  of  the  total  number  of 
benefits  in  force,  and,  second,  that 
beneficiaries  whose  benefits  were 
awarded  in  prior  years  are  now  1-5 
years  older — though  in  the  year  of 
award  they  had  approximately  the 
same  age  distribution  as  beneficiaries 
awarded  beneflts  in  the  current  year. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  beneflciaries  on 
the  rolls  at  the  end  of  1945  are  more 
heavily  concentrated  at  the  older  ages 
than  beneflciaries  whose  beneflts  were 


Table  48. — Individual  beneficiaries  and 
benefits:  Percentage  distribution  of  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  and  aged  widows 
with  benefits  iyi  force  at  end  of  1945,  1943, 
and  1941,  by  age 


Age  attained 

Primary  benefi- 
ciaries 

Aged  widows 

1945 

1943 

1941 

1946 

1943 

1941 

Total.... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

65-69 

70-74 

75-79 

SO  and  over.. 

41.1 
41.0 
13.8 
4.1 

62.4 
33.4 

n.o 

3.2 

68.3 
21.7 
7.9 
2.2 

61.8 
32.9 
11.9 
3.3 

68.1 
29.5 
10.0 
2.6 

63.9 
26.0 
S.l 
2.0 
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awarded  in  the  current  year  (table 
58) .  Similarly,  they  are  more  heavily 
concentrated  in  the  older  age  groups 
than  were  beneficiaries  on  the  rolls  at 
the  end  of  previous  years  as  illustrated 
in  table  48. 

The  combined  benefits  in  force  for 
residents  of  eight  States — California, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 


Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania—constituted 56  percent  of  the 
total  number  and  59  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  benefits  in  force  at  the 
end  of  1945  (table  49).  The  average 
benefit  in  force  in  Industrial  States  is 
higher  than  that  in  other  States,  not 
only  because  wage  rates  are  higher  in 
industrial  States  but  also  because  a 


Table  49. — Individual  beneficiaries  and  benefits:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of 
benefits  in  force  at  end  of  194^  and  amount  of  monthly  benefits  {primary,  supplementary, 
and  survivor)  and  lump-sum  payments  certified  in  1945,  by  State 

[In  thousands.    Distribution  by  State  estimated;  data  for  persons  now  in  foreign  countries  attributed 
generally  to  States  In  which  claims  were  filed.    Data  corrected  to  Apr.  22, 1946] 


State 


Total. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Coimccticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Florida- --- 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky- 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana - 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota.-, 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. _- 
Rhode  Island 


Benefits  in  force, 
Dec.  31,  1945 


Number 


1,469.7 


South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota-.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia--. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming--. 


21.7 
.4 
4.7 
9.7 
101.3 
10.4 
29.3 
3.9 

6.8 
24.5 

21.1 
3.7 
3.6 
97.2 
40.1 
18.7 
14.2 
23.8 
16.4 
13.5 

20.9 

69.7 

65.0 

22.3 

8.4 

35.2 

4.6 

7.4 

1.2 

8.1 

61.6 
2.7 

187.2 
26.0 
1.8 
96.3 
12.2 
17.5 

146.4 
13.5 

13.2 

2.6 

21.1 

41.7 

5.6 

4.6 

24.3 

26.4 

23.1 

32.7 

1.7 


Monthly 
amount 


Aiflount  of  payments  certified  in  1945 


Total  ■ 


$27, 394. 0. 


319.9 

7.6 

84,4 

139.0 

2,  014.  0 

191,7 

600,0 

73.3 

123.4 
440.9 

300.5 
60.6 
62.4 
1,924,7 
739,6 
322,6 
241,0 
374.7 
258.7 
238.1 

377.1 

1,383.5 

1, 282,  5 

422.1 

115.2 

646.5 

88.5 

124.5 

23.1 

149,8 

1,  276,  3 

41,0 

3, 689,  5 

366,7 

29.8 

1, 884.  6 

203.3 

344.2 
2, 816,  8 

267.4 

179.9 
43.0 
318,2 
660.0 
95.4 
81,2 
3S3,7 
527.0 
391,9 
633,8 
31.1 


$287, 767 


3,443 

82 

863 

1,458 

19,  261 

1,980 

6,007 

733 

1,463 
4,217 

3,254 

614 

605 

20, 700 

7,790 

3,334 

2,452 

4,017 

2,709 

2,365 

4,135 
16, 999 

12,  923 
4,387 
1,170 
6,733 

903 
1,273 

236 
1,484 

13,  504 
412 

41, 079 

3,993 

327 

19, 069 
2,081 
2,804 

29, 709 
2,677 

1,964 

438 

3,345 

6,989 

987 

829 

4,087 

4,758 

4,305 

6,573 

326 


Monthly  benefits  > 


Primary 


$133, 768 


1,301 

43 

339 

623 

9,921 

1,013 

2,847 

352 

632 
2,276 

1,169 
291 
294 
9,645 
3,628 
1,654 
1,176 
1,600 
1,047 
1,232 

1,783 

8,601 

5,256 

2,149 

422 

3,315 

452 

600 

112 

835 


151 

20, 499 

1,400 

146 

8,834 

874 

1,487 

13,  504 

1,351 

643 

194 

1,237 

2,651 

384 

422 

1,580 

2,602 

1,690 

3,151 

161 


Supple- 
mentary 


Survivor 


liUmp-sum 
payments 

under  1939 
amend- 
ments 3 


$23, 623 


200 
3 
48 
98 
1,637 
170 
627 
65 

102 
377 

177 
24 
44 
1,748 
665 
332 
230 
267 
147 
226 

292 

1,582 

996 

394 

60 
693 

66 
116 

13 
143 

1,176 

22 

3,577 

216 

24 

1,672 

140 

236 
2,482 

250 

97 
41 
192 
426 
78 
79 
260 
429 
250 
623 
21 


$104,  231 


1,660 
23 

390 

611 
6,796 

645 
2,027 

246 

656 
1,273 

1,583 

264 

238 

7,192 

2,798 

1,104 

852 

1,857 

1,265 

737 

1,626 
5,596 
6,293 
1,464 

577 
2,185 

313 

435 
72 

399 

4,696 

218 

13,  430 

2,023 

123 

6,768 

883 

814 

11,048 

730 

1,047 

170 

1,633 

3,202 

463 

270 

1,923 

1,310 

2,171 

2,232 

120 


$26, 115 


282 
13 
86 

126 
1,907 

162 

606 
70 

163 

291 

325 
36 
29 
2,115 
699 
244 
194 
293 
260 
171 

434 

1,320 

1,378 

380 

111 

640 

72 

122 

39 

107 

1,333 

21 

3,673 

354 

34 

1,805 

184 

267 
2,675 

246 

177 

33 

283 

710 

62 

68 

334 

417 

294 

567 

24 


1  Total  includes  $19,000  certified  in  lump-sum  pay- 
ments under  1935  act;  distribution  by  State  not 

1  Includes  retroactive  payments.  Distribution  by 
type  estimated.  Supplementary  benefits  are  paid 
to  entitled  wives  and  children  of  retired  (prunary) 
beneficiaries.    Survivor   benefits   are   paid   to   tue 


following  survivors  of  deceased  insured  workers- 
aged  willows,  children,  and  younger  widows  with 
child  beneficiaries  in  their  care— or  to  dependent 
aged  parents.  ,,    j.  ^    »» 

i  Payable  with  respect  to  workers  who  died  after 
December  1939.  if  no  survivor  could  be  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  for  month  in  which  worker  died. 


Table  50. — Individual  beneficiaries  and 
benefits:  Number  of  benefits  in  current- 
payment  status  as  percent  of  total  number 
in  force  at  end  of  each  year,  1940-45, 
by  type  of  benefit 


Type  of  benefit 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1946 

Total 

90.7 

89.7 

86.5 

84.6 

80.7 
84,3 
91,4 
98,4 
73.7 
98.4 

85.5 

87.6 

87.7 
90.4 
96,4 
97.6 
92,7 
98,9 

86.4 
89.3 
95.3 
98.7 
88.1 
99.6 

83.0 
86.3 
92,9 
98,8 
80,2 
98.8 

82.2 
85.4 
92.0 
98.2 
73.3 
98.1 

S4.8 

Wife's- - 

Child's - 

Widow's 

Widow's  current. 
Parent's 

87.8 
9.3.4 
98.3 
76.3 
98.5 

greater  proportion  of  all  covered 
workers  in  the  agricultural  States  have 
worked  part  of  the  time  in  noncovered 
employment  and  thus  cannot  have  all 
their  earnings  counted  in  the  compu- 
tation of  their  benefits.  The  size  of 
the  average  benefit  in  force  is  also 
affected  by  the  distribution  by  type  of 
benefit,  in  which  there  are  wide  varia- 
tions among  the  States.  In  some 
Northern  and  Western  States,  where 
families  are  smaller,  death  rates  lower, 
and  larger  proportions  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  65  or  over,  primary  bene- 
ficiaries make  up  about  half  the  total 
number  on  the  rolls.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  of  the  Southern  States 
primary  beneficiaries  are  considerably 
outnumbered  by  child  beneficiaries. 

Benefits  in  Current-Payment  Status 

Benefits  in  force  are  either  in  cur- 
rent-payment status  or  withheld.  At 
the  end  of  1945,  of  the  total  number 
of  benefits  in  force,  87.6  percent  were 
in  current-payment  status,  as  com- 
pared with  85.5  percent  at  the  end  of 
1944  and  84.5  percent  at  the  end  of 
1943  (table  50).  The  lowest  propor- 
tion of  benefits  in  current-payment 
status  at  the  end  of  1945  was  for 
widow's  current  benefits — 76.3  per- 
cent; for  primary  benefits  the  propor- 
tion was  84,8  percent. 

The  increase  during  1945  in  the  pro- 
portion of  benefits  in  current-pay- 
ment status  was  the  result  of  an  in- 
creased total  number  of  benefits  in 
force  rather  than  of  a  net  excess  of 
transfers  to  current-payment  status 
from,  other  statuses.  Actually,  more 
benefits  were  "suspended"  (trans- 
ferred from  current-payment  or  de- 
ferred-payment status  to  conditional- 
payment  status)  during  1945  than 
were  "reinstated"  (transferred  in  the 
reverse  direction) .  For  example, 
about   71,000   primary  benefits   were 
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Table  51. — Individual  beneficiaries  and  benefits:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  benefits  withheld  as  of  end  of  194%  hy  reason  for 

withholding  payment  and  type  of  benefit 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  6, 1946] 


Total 

Primary 

Wile's 

ChUd's 

Widow's 

Widow's  current 

Parent's 

Reason  for  withholding 
payment ' 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Total  . 

181,  675 

$3,  592, 900 

92,608 

$2, 205, 855 

22, 077 

$274,073 

27,736 

$336, 883 

1,642 

$32, 824 

37, 418 

$742,049 

94 

$1, 216 

Failure   to  attend  school 

3,936 
148, 121 

23,088 

783 

448 
1,472 
3,727 

47,888 
3, 155,  649 

284,  US' 

14,  526 

13,488 
17,  852 
69,  379 

3,936 
18,987 

2,228 

47,888 
235,948 

24,482 

Employment  of  beneficiary. 

Employment    of   primary 

beneficiary  on  whose  wages 

90, 810 

2, 165, 410 

903 
20,860 

10,281 
269,  636 

1,414 

28,237 

35,949 

1 

715,043 

58 

730 

Failure  to  have  care  of  an 

783 

1 
41 
644 

14,  626 

16 

826 

11,  639 

Previous  payment  of  lump- 
sum attainment  claim — 

Payee  not  determined 

Another. 

304 

95 

1,399 

10,  494 

2,194 

27,  757 

92 

10 

212 

1,628 

129 

2,399 

3 
1,306 
1,276 

60 
14,  357 
14, 148 

47 
18 
163 

1,281 

314 

2,992 

1 

2 

33 

10 

32 

444 

1  As  provided  under  sections  203  and  907  of  the  amended  act,  except  for  the 
reason  "payee  not  determined,"  in  which  case  benefit  payments  are  accrued 
pending  determmation  of  guardian  or  other  appropriate  payee.    When  2  or  more 


reasons  for  withholding  are  reported  simultaneously,  the  case  is  classified  under 
the  first  listed  reason .  In  all  other  instances  in  which  2  or  more  reasons  apply,  the 
first  reported  reason  is  the  reason  recorded. 


suspended  during  the  year  and  65,000 
reinstated.  About  20,000,  or  30  per- 
cent, of  the  primary  benefits  rein- 
stated were  recomputed  in  amount 
during  the  year;  in  addition,  about 
4,000  of  the  primary  benefits  rein- 
stated in  prior  years  were  recomputed 
in  1945.  The  average  Increase  in 
benefit  amount  from  recomputation 
was  slightly  more  than  $3. 

Benejits  Withheld 

Except  for  wife's  benefits,  payments- 
are  withheld  most  frequently  because 
the  beneficiary  has  earned  at  least  $15 
in  a  month  in  covered  employment. 
EmplojTnent  of  the  husband,  rather 
than  of  the  wife,  is  the  usual  cause  for 
withholding  payments  of  wife's  bene- 
fits. Benefits  of  children  of  primary 
beneficiaries  are  often  withheld  be- 
cause of  employment  of  the  parent;  if 


the  child  has  attained  age  16  his  fail- 
ure to  attend  school  is  also  a  frequent 
cause  for  withholding  child's  benefits 
(table  51). 

In  general,  benefits  withheld  are 
classified  as  conditional-payment 
status — suspended.  If,  however,  some 
payments  were  not  withheld  during 
the  months  when  cause  for  withhold- 
ing existed  and  that  cause  has  ceased 
to  exist,  the  benefit  is  in  deferred- 
payment  status  until  the  required 
number  of  monthly  payments  have 
been  withheld. 

Penalty  deductions  may  be  applied 
because  of  the  beneficiary's  failure  to 
report  promptly  to  the  Board  on  con- 
ditions requiring  that  the  benefit  be 
withheld.  In  such  a  case  the  number 
of  months  for  which  payment  is  with- 
held exceeds  the  number  in  which  the 
condition  occurred.    Because  of  prac- 


tical difiBculties,  it  has  not  been  feas- 
ible to  recede  the  reason  for  withhold- 
ing payment  at  the  time  that  all  de- 
ductions have  been  made  for  the  orig- 
inal condition  (for  example,  employ- 
ment) and  the  penalty  deductions 
commence.  Consequently,  monthly 
benefits  shown  in  table  51  as  withheld 
for  such  reasons  as  employment,  fail- 
ure to  attend  school,  and  the  like,  may 
include  some  which  are  currently 
withheld  because  of  the  penalty. 

If  a  beneficiary  whose  payments  are 
being  withheld  has  never  previously 
been  in  current  or  deferred-payment 
status,  his  benefits  are  shown  in  con- 
ditional-pajTnent  status — frozen.  A 
primary  benefit  in  frozen  status  re- 
flects the  fact  that  the  beneficiary  did 
not  leave  covered  employment  when 
he  became  entitled  to  benefits.  If  an 
eligible  worker  expects  that  his  earn- 


Table  52. — Individual  beneficiaries  and  benefits:  Number  and  monthly  amount  of  benefits  terminated  in  1945,  by  type  of  benefit  and 

reason  for  termination 

[Corrected  to  May  13, 1946] 


Total 

Primary 

Wife's 

Child's 

Widow's 

Widow's  current 

Parent's 

Eeason  for  termination 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Num- 
ber 

Monthly 
amount 

Total 

108,791 

$1, 952, 742 

34, 408 

$828,264 

17, 179 

$214, 901 

33,446 

$436, 741 

3,456 

$63,287 

19, 828 

$398,  275 

475 

$6,  274 

Death  of  beneficiary 

Death  of  husband-- 

44,876 
11, 329 

9,324 

423 

31,128 

11,276 

273 

162 

986,  532 
142, 138 

161,  961 

7,794 

410, 140 

238,  573 

3,274 
2,330 

34,373 

827, 584 

6,704 
11,329 

31 

71,  260 
142, 138 

382 

665 

6,486 

3,146 

62, 663 

646 

12,  490 

454 

6,049 

Marriage,  remarriage,  di- 
vorce,   or    adoption    of 

1,625 

18,  632 

220 

4,162 

7,445 
423 

138,761 
7,794 

3 

Marriage,  death,  or  adop- 
tion of  last  entitled  child. 

Attainment  of  age  18  by 
beneficiary --  

31,128 

410, 140 

Attainment  of  age  IS  by 
last  entitled  chUd 

11,276 

9 
30 

238,673 

171 
496 

Entitlement   to   equal  or 
larger  benefits 

103 
12 

1,012 
109 

64 
74 

694 
889 

86 
5 

1,379 
83 

12 
6 

118 

other 

35 

680 

73 
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ings  will  decline,  or  if  he  is  already 
earning  less  than  his  previous  average 
wage,  he  may  file  application  for  bene- 
fits even  though  he  expects  to  continue 
working.  By  filing  at  this  time  he 
freezes  the  rate  of  his  primary  benefit; 
if  he  filed  later,  his  benefit  might  be 
smaller.  If  his  wife  or  children  also 
file  for  wife's  or  child's  benefits,  their 
benefits  will  also  be  shown  in  frozen 
status.  When  monthly  survivor  ben- 
efits are  frozen,  it  is  because  the  bene- 
ficiary, after  filing  an  application  for 
benefits,  has  decided,  for  example,  to 
remain  at  work  or  stay  out  of  school; 
he  can  begin  receiving  payments  with- 
out further  application  other  than 
notice  when  the  condition  causing  the 
withholding  of  payments  terminates. 

Terminations 

Monthly  benefits  of  109,000  bene- 
ficiaries were  terminated  in  1945  (table 
52) .  As  in  earlier  years,  terminations 
of  primary  benefits  accounted  for  the 
largest  number,  but  terminations  of 
child's  benefits  were  almost  as  numer- 
ous. The  rate  of  termination  differs 
for  the  various  types  of  benefits  be- 
cause of  differences  in  the  number  and 
character  of  the  causes  of  termination 
(table  53). 

The  termination  rate  for  wife's 
benefits  would  be  expected  to  be  high, 
because  such  benefits  are  terminated 
by  the  death  of  either  the  primary 
beneficiary  or  the  wife.  Only  about 
one-third  of  these  terminations  re- 
sulted from  the  death  of  the  wife, 
because  husbands  are  usually  older 
than  their  wives  and  mortality  rates 
are  lower  among  women  than  among 
men  at  the  older  ages — particularly 
among  retired  men,  who  probably  in- 
clude a  relatively  large  proportion  in 
impaired  health. 


For  widow's  current  benefits,  which 
had  the  highest  termination  rate,  57 
percent  of  the  terminations  were 
caused  by  the  youngest  child's  attain- 
ing age  18  and  38  percent  by  remar- 
riage of  the  widow.  Attainment  of 
age  18  caused  93  percent  of  the  termi- 
nations of  child's  benefits. 

The  difference  in  termination  rates 
among  the  aged  beneficiaries  receiving 
primary,  widow's,  and  parent's  bene- 
fits is  related  to  differences  in  each 
category  in  the  proportion  of  women, 
the  average  age  of  the  beneficiaries,  or 
the  proportion  of  impaired  lives.  The 
termination  rate  for  aged  widows  was 
lower  than  for  primary  beneficiaries 
because  the  latter  were  somewhat 
older,  included  relatively  few  women, 
and  probably  included  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  persons  in  poor  health. 
Parent's  benefits  were  subject  to  a 
higher  rate  of  termination  than  pri- 
mary benefits  because,  even  though  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  en- 
titled parents,  are  women,  their  signifi- 
cantly higher  average  age  more  than 
offsets  the  effect  of  the  lower  mortality 
rates  among  women. 

Lump-Sum  Death  Payments 

Most  deaths  of  insured  workers  re- 
sult in  lump-sum  payments  (table  32) ; 
these  payments  are  made  to  the  widow 
or  widower,  the  child,  or  the  parents  of 
the  deceased  worker,  or,  in  the  event 
that  no  such  relative  survives,  to  per- 
sons entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
burial  expenses.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  lump  sums  awarded  each 
year  reflects  mainly  the  increases  in 
the  number  of  deaths  among  insured 
workers  (table  54). 

Although  about  two-thirds  of  all 
insured  deaths  in  each  year  beginning 
with  1940  have  resulted  in  awards  of 


Table  53. — Individual  beneficiaries  and  benefits:  Termination  rates,  by  type  of  benefit 
and  reason  for  termination,  1945 

[Rate  approximates  terminations  per  100  beneficiaries;  obtained  by  dividing  number  of  terminations  during 
year  by  average  number  of  benefits  in  force  at  beginning  and  end  of  year  and  multiplying  by  100.  Data 
corrected  to  May  13, 1946] 


Reason  for  termination 

Primary 

Wife's 

Child's 

Widow's 

Widow's 
current 

Parent's 

Total 

6.4 

10.8 

9.0 

4.2 

14.1 

8.4 

Death  of  beneficiary 

6.4 

3.6 
7.2 

0) 

.1 

3.8 

.5 

8.0 

Marriage,  remarriage,  divorce,  or  adoption 
of  beneficiary 

.4 
8.4 

.3 

6.3 

.1 

8.0 
.3 

other _„„.■ ." 

(■) 

.1 

(') 

.1 

.3 

Table  54. — Workers  represented 
in  awards:  Deceased  workers  repre- 
sented in  awards  of  lump-sum  payments 
and  number  of  lump-sum  payments 
awarded  in  1940-45,  by  year  of  award 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Number    of  deceased 
worliers    represented 
in  awards 

Year 

Total 

Deaths  giving 

rise  to  lump-sum 

awards 

Number 
of  lump- 
sum pay- 
ments 
awarded 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 
of  total 
deaths 

1940 

94 
140 
155 
182 
224 
267 

61 
91 
103 
122 
162 
179 

65 
65 
67 
67 
68 
67 

75 

1941 

117 

1942 

1943  ... 

163 

1944.. 

205 

1945 

247 

>  Less  than  0.05. 


lump  sums,  the  distribution  of  these 
deaths  by  sex  and  marital  status  of  the 
insured  worker  has  changed  signifi- 
cantly. Over  the  6-year  period,  the 
representation  of  nonmarried  men 
increased  13  percentage  points  from  28 
to  41,  and  that  of  women  and  married 
men  declined  from  14  and  58  percent 
of  all  awards  to  12  and  47  percent, 
respectively. 

In  1945,  awards  of  lump-sum  death 
payments  totaled  $26.2  million,  an 
increase  of  18  percent  over  the  total  in 
1944.  The  average  lump-sum  amount 
per  deceased  worker  was  about  $147, 
only  slightly  lower  than  the  $150  aver- 
age for  1940.  The  average  lump-sum 
amount  per  payee,  however,  has  de- 
clined steadily  from  about  $122  in  1940 
to  about  $106  in  1945.  This  decline  in 
the  average  award  per  payee  is  due 
largely  to  the  marked  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  nonmarried  men  repre- 
sented among  the  deaths  giving  rise 
to  lump-sum  payments.  The  death  of 
a  married  wage  earner  gives  rise  to  a 
single  lump-sum  payment  to  the 
widow  or  widower,  while  payments 
based  on  the  earnings  of  nonmarried 
workers  are  made  to  children,  grand- 
children, parents,  or  to  other  persons 
for  reimbursement  of  burial  expenses, 
and  the  total  amount  is  more  likely  to 
be  divided  among  several  individuals. 

Benefits  Certified 

In  1945,  $288  million  was  certified 
for  payment  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system,  an  In- 
crease of  32  percent  over  the  total  in 
1944.    Of  this  amount,  $262  million 
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Table  5  5. — Individual  beneficiaries  and 
benefits:  Amount  and  percentage  distri- 
bution of  payments  certified  in  1945,  by 
type  oj  benefit 

[Under  1939  amendments;   distribution  by  type  of 
monthly  benefit  estimated] 


Type  ol  benefit 

Amount 

(in 
millions) 

Percentage 
distribu- 
tion 

Total        

$287.8 

100.0 

Monthly  benefits        

261.6 

157.4 

133.8 

21.9 

1.7 

104.2 

54.4 

20.9 

28.0 

1.0 

26.1 

90.9 

Primary    and    supple- 

64.7 

46.5 

■W*ife's                    

7.6 

Child's     - 

.6 

36.2 

Child's     

18.9 

7.3 

Widow's  current 

Parent's        - 

9.7 
.3 

Lump-sum     death    pay- 

9.1 

was  for  monthly  benefits  and  $26  mil- 
lion for  lump-sum  death  payments 
(tables  28,  49,  and  55) .  The  continued 
rapid  increase  in  the  amount  certified 
for  monthly  benefits  reflects  the  cu- 
mulative increase  in  monthly  benefits 
in  current-payment  status.  A  rise 
in  the  average  amount  of  individual 
benefits  in  current-payment  status 
during  1945  also  contributed  to  the 
increase. 

Survivor  benefits  continued  to  rep- 
resent an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  certified  under  the  1939 
amendments,  comprising  36  percent 
of  total  certifications  in  1945.  The 
corresponding  proportion  in  1940  was 
21  percent;  in  1942,  30  percent.  This 
increase  results  directly  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  survivor 
benefit  awards  during  most  of  the 
years  1940-45.  Although  the  amount 
certified  in  lump-sum  death  payments 
has  increased  each  year  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  do  so  for  some  time, 
it  will  represent  a  decreasing  propor- 
tion of  the  total  amount  certified 
because,  unlike  monthly  benefits  in 
force,  such  payments  are  not  cumula- 
tive. 

Family  Benefits 

'Benefits  Awarded 

Tlie  average  primary  benefit 
amounts  on  which  survivor  benefits 
are  based  are  usually  larger  than 
those  which  provide  the  basis  for 
benefits  to  families  of  retired  workers. 
The  younger  workers  are  more  likely 
to  have  been  at  the  peak  of  their  earn- 


ings and  to  have  suffered  fewer  periods 
of  disability  or  unemployment  than 
the  older  workers  who  claim  primary 
benefits.  Moreover,  the  average  pri- 
mary benefit  amount  on  which  sur- 
vivor benefits  are  based  would  be  even 
higher  were  it  not  for  the  workers  who 
were  only  currently  insured  at  the 
time  of  death;  as  has  been  shown  pre- 
viously, their  average  primary  benefit 
amount  is  markedly  lower  than  that 
for  fully  insured  workers  (table  41) . 

The  differences  in  the  average  fam- 
ily benefit  awarded  under  initial 
entitlement  result  not  only  from  dif- 
ferences in  the  number  and  types  of 
beneficiaries  per  family  but  also  from 
variations  in  the  worker's  primary 
benefit  amount  (table  34) .  The  num- 
ber of  children  entitled  to  child's 
benefits  does  not  necessarily  include 
all  unmarried  children  under  age  18 
who  are  eligible  for  benefits.  For  ex- 
ample, children  over  age  16  may  not 
be  attending  school  or  may  be  working 
in  covered  employment.  Although 
such  children  could  become  entitled 
to  child's  benefits,  the  benefits  would 
be  withheld  and  hence  there  would 
usually  be  no  immediate  advantage  in 
claiming  them. 

Benefits  in  Force  at  End  of  1945 

At  the  end  of  1945,  monthly  benefits 
were  in  force  (including  benefits  in 
conditional  and  deferred  as  well  as  in 


current-pajTnent  status)  for  one  or 
more  persons  in  937,800  different  fam- 
ilies. The  total  monthly  amount  in 
force  was  $27.4  million,  and  the  aver- 
age family  benefit  was  $29.20,  ranging 
from  $12.50  for  k.  family  in  which  only 
one  child  was  entitled  to  a  survivor 
benefit  to  $50.60  for  a  family  of  a 
widow  and  three  or  more  children,  all 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  (table  56) . 

The  group  of  families  comprising 
an  aged  worker,  with  or  without  de- 
pendents entitled  to  benefits,  consti- 
tuted 65  percent  of  all  families  and 
received  63  percent  of  the  total 
monthly  benefits;  they  accounted, 
however,  for  only  55  percent  of  the 
individual  beneficiaries. 

Among  the  families  which  included 
a  retired  worker,  the  smallest  family 
benefit  went  to  the  female  primary 
beneficiary  without  entitled  depend- 
ents; her  benefit  averaged  $19.50,  in 
contrast  to  the  average  of  $24.50  for 
the  male  primary  beneficiary  only. 
The  highest  average  family  benefit 
for  this  whole  group  of  retired-worker 
families  was  $45.40,  for  families  con- 
sisting of  the  worker  and  two  or  more 
entitled  children. 

Among  survivor  families,  the  range 
of  average  family  benefits  was  wider 
than  among  the  families  with  a  re- 
tired wage  earner,  and  both  the  high- 
est and  lowest  average  family  bene- 
fits are  in  this  group.    The  highest 


Table  56. — Family  benefits:  Number  of  families  and  beneficiaries  on   tiie  rolls  and 
monthly  amount  of  benefits  in  force  at  end  of  1945,  by  family  group 

[Based  p%rtly  on  20-percent  sample  of  individual  monthly  benefits  in  force,  Dec.  31, 1946. 
Data  corrected  to  May  22, 1946] 


Family  classification  of  beneficiaries 


Total. 


Retired  worlier  families: 

Male  worker  only 

Female  worker  only 

Worker  and  wife  -- 

Worker  and  l-child 

Worker  and  2  or  more  children. 
Worker,  wife,  and  children 


Survivor  families: 
Widow  (aged  65  or  over)  only.. 

Widow  and  1  child 

Widow  and  2  children 

Widow  and  3  or  more  children.. 


1  child  only 

2  children 

3  children 

4  or  more  children.. 


1  parent. - 

2  parents. 


Number  of 

families 
represented 
on  rolls  (in 
thousands) 


937.8 


338.6 

78.4 
181.1 


95.4 
86.5 
47.6 
24.1 

30.4 
14.0 
7.8 
15.6 

6.3 
.5 


Number  Of 
benefici- 
aries (in 

thousands) 


1,469.7 


338.5 
78.4 

362.2 

16.7 

13.3 

.5 


95.4 
173.0 
142.5 

98.1 

30.4 
27.9 
23.5 
63.1 

5.3 
1.0 


Total 

monthly 

amount  of 

benefits  (in 

thousands) 


$27, 394 


8,278 

1,526 

6,947 

303 

198 

7 


1,925 
2,941 
2,260 
1,219 

380 
331 
273 
723 


Average 
primary 
benefit 
amount 


$24. 80 


24.60 
19.60 
26.  60 
24.20 
22.90 
(') 


26.70 
27.20 
27.20 
25.30 

22.20 
23.70 
23.30 
23.40 

24.50 
(>) 


Average 

monthly 

amount 

per  family 


$29.21 


24.60 
19.60 
38.40 
36.30 
46.40 


(') 


20.20 
34.00 
47.60 
60.60 

12.60 
23.70 
36.00 
46.50 

13.20 


0) 


1  No  average  shown  because  too  few  eases  in  sample. 
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was  $50.60  for  a  widow  with  three  or 
more  entitled  children,  and  the  low- 
est, $12.50  for  a  single  child  bene- 
ficiary. The  average  for  one  parent 
was  only  slightly  more — $13.20. 

In  relating  the  average  family 
benefit  to  the  average  primary  bene- 
fit amount  on  which  the  family  bene- 
fit is  computed,  several  factors  should 
be  noted.  Although,  in  general,  the 
benefits  for  a  wife,  child,  or  depend- 
ent parent  are  half  the  correspond- 
ing primary  benefit  amount,  and 
widow's  benefits — both  for  the  widow 
with  entitled  children  in  her  care 
and  for  the  widow  aged  65  or  over — 
are  three-fourths  of  the  primary 
benefit  amount,  the  maximum  and 
minimum  limitations  on  the  total 
payable  on  the  basis  of  one  wage 
record  affect  the  total  family  benefit. 

Under  the  benefit  formula,  the  com- 
bined benefits  payable  on  any  one 
wage  record  cannot  exceed  $85  or  80 
percent  of  the  insured  worker's 
monthly  wage,  whichever  is  smaller; 
in  addition,  there  is  an  over-all  limi- 
tation that  the  family  benefit  cannot 
exceed  twice  the  corresponding  pri- 
mary benefit.  In  cases  in  which  the 
80-percent  maximum  operates — as  it 


may,  for  example,  in  a  family  of  a 
widow  and  three  or  more  children — 
the  total  family  benefit  is  slightly  less 
than  twice  the  deceased  worker's  pri- 
mary benefit  amount.  The  operation 
of  the  $10  minimum,  in  turn,  affects 
the  amounts  for  families  in  which  a 
benefit  is  payable  to  only  one  child 
or  one  parent  or  only  the  widow;  the 
benefit  may  be  increased  to  more  than 
half,  or  more  than  three-fourths,  the 
primary  benefit  amount. 

Among  the  families  including  a  re- 
tired worker,  the  largest  average 
primary  benefit  amount,  $25.60,  was 
found  in  families  of  a  worker  and  his 
entitled  wife.  This  fact  corroborates 
findings  already  evident  from  data 
on  awards,  namely,  that  married  male 
primary  beneficiaries  have  higher 
average  primary  benefits,  age  for  age, 
than  the  nonmarried;  also  that,  age 
for  age,  the  average  primary  benefit 
amount  of  the  married  primary  bene- 
ficiary with  a  wife  initially  entitled 
to  wife's  benefits  is  greater  than  that 
for  one  with  a  wife  not  initially  en- 
titled to  wife's  benefits.  The  smallest 
average  primary  benefit  amount  for 
the  total  group  of  retired-worker 
families  with  more  than  one  bene- 


ficiary was  $22.90,  for  retired  workers 
with  two  or  more  children. 

The  highest  average  primary  bene- 
fit amount  on  which  any  of  the  family 
benefits  was  based  was  found  among 
survivor  families — $27.20  for  families 
of  a  widow  and  one  or  two  children. 
The  average  family  benefit  for  a 
widow  and  three  or  more  children 
was  based  on  a  somewhat  smaller  pri- 
mary benefit  amount,  $25.30.  This 
variation  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  lower-income  families  are  likely 
to  have  more  children;  moreover,  the 
average  age  at  death  for  workers  sur- 
vived by  several  children  under  age 
18  may  be  somewhat  lower  than  the 
average  age  of  a  worker  with  only 
one  or  two  minor  children.  The  lat- 
ter worker  often  was  old  enough  to 
have  had  other  children  over  age  18 
by  the  time  he  died,  and  he  pre- 
sumably had  higher  average  wages 
than  the  younger  worker.  Of  the 
417,900  child's  benefits  in  force  at 
the  end  of  1945,  17,400 — only  about 
4  percent — represented  children  of  re- 
tired workers. 

In  comparing  average  family  bene- 
fits in  force  with  average  family  bene- 
fits awarded  (table  34) ,  several  factors 


Table  57. — Family  benefits:  Percentage  distribution  of  beneficiary  families  by  monthly  amount  of  family  benefit  in  force  at  end  of  194h 

for  each  specified  family  group 


[Based  partly  on 

20-percent 

sample  of  individual  monthly  benefits  in  force,  Dec. 

31,  1945.    Data  corrected  to  May  22, 1946] 

Primary  only 

Primary 
and 
wife 

Primary 

and 
1  child 

Widow 
only 

Widow  with  entitled 
children 

Entitled  children  only 

Monthly  family  benefit  amount 

Male 

Female 

1  child 

2  chil- 
dren 

3  or 

more 

children 

1  child 

2chU- 
dren 

3chU- 
dren 

4or 

more 

children 

Total  number ' 

338, 600 

78, 400 

181, 100 

8,300 

95,400 

86, 500 

47,  600 

24. 100 

30,  400 

14. 000 

7,800 

15,600 

Total  percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$10  00 

7.7 
9.0 
9.3 
27.5 
22.4 
13.1 
6.4 
"4.6 

15.7 
15.5 
15.2 
36.6 
11.6 
3.6 
1.2 
11.7 

»8.8 
8.3 
36.5 
26.3 
11.5 
"9.6 

29.6 
61.9 
15.4 
•3.1 

7.9 
8.6 
12.0 
27.3 
24.2 
12.3 
4-5 
"3.2 

3  4.3 

4.4 

6.4 

20.0 

22.6 

17.9 

11.4 

6.2 

"7.7 

15.00-19  99 

Ml.O 
5.3 
6.3 
17.0 
18.1 
14.9 
11.0 
6.9 
4.4 
5.6 
».6 

•  13.2 
6.6 
6.5 
19.7 
18.6 
12.5 
9.4 
6.5 
3.3 
3.1 
".7 

"4.6 
3.2 
3.4 
3.9 
12.4 
15.9 
14.8 
13.2. 
10.3 
6.7 
4.5 
6.2 
"1.9 

'14.3 
6.9 
7.6 
20.8 
19.6 
13.6 
9.4 
6.3 
1.9 
1.7 
u.l 

20.00-24.99 

«9.7 

4.0 

4.6 

4.3 

10.3 

14.2 

14.0 

11.4 

8.7 

6.9 

4.6 

2.6 

2.9 

1.7 

i»13.9 

25.00-  29.99 

6.1 

30  00-34  99 

6.5 

35  00-39  99 

5.3 

40  00-44  99 

10.7 

14.6 

50  00-54  99 

14.2 

55  00-5Q  QQ 

10.8 

fin  OfWU  QQ 

7.0 

5.4 

3.4 

1.6 

1.1 

85.00 '..'. :.;; ._.. 



.6 

Average  monthly  amount  per  family.. 

$siso 

$19.60 

«3S.40 

IS6.S0 

$20.  SO 

$Si.OO 

$47.60 

$S0.60 

$11.  eo 

$m.70 

$ss.oo 

$48.60 

'  Families  with  primary,  wife,  and  child,  or  primary  and  2  or  more  children,  or 
1  or  2  parents  not  shown  because  too  few  cases. 

'  Includes  0.6  percent  entitled  to  less  than  .$10  because  widow's  benefit  was 
reduced  by  primary  benefit  to  which  widow  was  concurrently  entitled. 

3  2.2  percent  at  $12.50  minimum. 

'  6.0  percent  at  .$15.00  minimum. 

'  8.1  percent  at  $16.00  minimum. 

•  2.9  percent  at  .$17.60  minimum. 

'  7.9  percent  at  $15.00  minimum. 


■  6.4  percent  at  $20.00  minimum. 
'  $21.80  maximum  possible  in  1945. 
"  8.5  percent  at  $20.00  minimum. 
"  $32.70  maximum  possible  in  1945. 
"  $43.60  maximum  possible  in  1945. 
13  $54.50  maximum  possible  in  1945. 
"  $65.40  ma.ximum  possible  in  1945. 
»  $76.30  maximum  possible  in  1945. 
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should  be  considered.  Family  bene- 
fits In  force  reflect,  in  a  sense,  a  com- 
posite of  awards  of  the  current  year 
and  all  earlier  years.  Moreover, 
family  benefits  in  force  include  sub- 


sequent entitlements,  while  data  on 
family  benefit  awards  relate  only  to 
initial  entitlements.  In  addition, 
family  benefits  in  force  exclude  bene- 
fits which  have  been  terminated. 


A  percentage  distribution  of  the 
number  of  families  in  each  of  the 
family  classifications  of  entitled  bene- 
ficiaries, by  intervals  of  amount  of 
monthly  family  benefits,  is  shown  in 


Table  58. — Individual  beneficiaries  and  benefits:  Number  and  average  monthly  amount  of  benefits  awarded  in  194Si  and  number  and 
average  monthly  amount  in  force  and  in  current-payment  status  at  end  of  194?,  by  type  of  benefit  and  age,  race,  and  sex  of  beneficiary 

[Figures  in  parentheses  represent  total  amount  of  monthly  benefits  corresponding  to  average  shown  immediately  ahove.    Data  corrected  to  Mar.  15,  1946] 


Age> 


Awarded,"  1945 


Total 


Number 


Average 
monthly 
amount 


Nonwhite » 


Number 


Average 
monthly 
amount 


In  force,'  Dec.  31.  1945 


Total 


Number 


Average 
monthly 
amount 


Nonwhite ' 


Number 


Average 
monthJy 
amount 


In  current-payment  status,*  Dec.  31, 1945 


Total 


Number 


Average 
monthly 
amount 


Nonwhite ' 


Number 


65.. 
66.. 
67.. 
68-. 


70-74. 

76-79 

80  and  over.. 


Primary  benefits 


Total.. 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75-79 

80  and  over. 

Male 

65 

66 

67 

68... 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73. 

74. 

75-79.. 

80  and  over. 

Female... 

65 

'66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75-79 

80  and  over 


Total. 


185, 174 


30, 965 
26, 293 
20,709 
18,211 
16. 362 

14,  709 
11,694 
9,493 
8,673 
6,574 

18, 389 
4,102 


165, 698 


26,257 
22, 169 
18,523 
16, 343 
14, 724 

13,265 
10,  579 
8,630 
7,944 
6,109 

17. 179 
3,876 


19, 676 


4,708 
3,124 
2,186 
1,868 
1,638 

1,444 

1,116 

863 

729 

465 

1,210 
226 


$25.11 
(4,  649, 684) 


28.22 
27.35 
26.49 
25.41 
24.30 

23.20 
22.67 
22.52 
22,52 
22  93 

22.72 
22.22 


$25.71 
(4,  258, 343) 


29.41 
28.24 
27.20 
26.05 
24.89 

23,77 
23.14 
22  98 
22  93 
23.23 

22.98 
22.37 


$19.  99 
(391,241) 


21.62 
20.97 
20.46 
19.80 
19.03 

17.95 
18.20 
17.87 
18.00 
18.90 

19.04 
19.73 


862 
829 
747 
655 
643 

552 
485 
327 
379 
260 

645 
171 


6,102 


795 
756 
693 
609 
586 

607 
463 
307 
363 
240 

618 
166 


443 


$19.32 
(126, 458) 


22.78 
21.66 
21.45 
19.96 
18.34 

17.39 
16.14 
17.42 
16.65 
18.35 

17.22 
16.63 


$19.  59 
(119,616) 


23.23 
22.21 
21.82 
20.29 
18.66 

17.74 
16.28 
17.44 
16.78 
18.38 

17.35 
16.61 


$16. 67 
(6,  942) 


17.48 
16.02 
16.73 
15.58 
15.10 

13.43 
13.26 
17.16 
13.56 
17.66 

14.28 
17.06 


30, 354 
43,  264 
61,422 
69, 739 
66,996 

66,866 
63, 389 
52, 071 
40, 490 
27,921 

84,426 
24, 904 


532,  431 


25,694 
36,788 
43,  703 
61,002 
56,  492 

67, 658 
55, 068 
45,  510 
35, 892 
25,015 

76,637 
22,  972 


78,411 


4,660 
6,476 
7,719 
8,737 
9,604 


8,321 
6,661 
4,698 
2,906 

7,789 
1,932 


$24. 14 
(14,744,066) 


28.23 
27.27 
26.12 
24.93 
23.96 

23.08 
22.66 
22.51 
22  91 
23.68 

23.43 
23.10 


$24.83 
(13, 218, 125) 


29.43 
28.39 
27.16 
25.85 
24.80 

23.80 
23.29 
23.12 
23.41 
24.10 

23.80 
23.39 


$19. 46 
(1, 626,  940) 


21.62 
20.89 
20.22 
19,60 
18.98 

18.54 
18.49 
18.27 
18.97 
20.01 

19.80 
19.77 


23,322 


1,246 
1,720 
2.182 
2,66S 

2,736 
2,918 
2,169 
1,842 
1,088 

3,020 
884 


21, 312 


782 
1,121 
1,529 
1,932 
2,400 

2,497 
2,669 
1,998 
1,723 
1,010 

2,822 
839 


67 
125 
191 
260 
268 

239 
259 
171 
119 
78 

198 
45 


$18.  23 
(425, 169) 


22  79 
21.66 
20.80 
19.16 
18.21 

17.45 
16.69 
16.81 
17.37 
17.94 

17.53 
17.29 


$18.54 
(395, 128) 


23.24 

22.28 
21.37 
19.67 
18.60 

17.78 
16.96 
17.00 
17.58 
18.04 

17.74 
17.41 


$14.  94 
(30,  031) 


17.48 
16.02 
16.25 
15.26 
14.67 

14.07 
13.93 
14.58 
14.26 
16.64 

14.54 
14.97 


618,234 


27,054 
37, 471 
44,014 
49, 477 
54, 077 

64,  748 
51, 980 
43, 047 
34,117 
24, 154 

74,853 
23,242 


447,264 


22, 721 
31,  564 
36, 990 
41,728 
45,649 

46, 515 
44,  492 
37, 159 
29,995 
21,477 

67,  592 
21, 3S2 


4,333 
5,907 
7,024 
7,749 
8,428 

8,233 

7,488 
6,888 
4,122 
2,677 

7,261 
1,860 


$24. 19 
(12,  638,  210) 


28.07 
27.16 
26.05 
24.90 
24.00 

23.20 
22.75 
22.59 
23.00 
23.79 

23.63 
23.18 


$24.94 
(11,153,335) 


29.32 
28.34 
27.16 
25.89 
24.92 

24.02 
23.45 
23.26 
23.53 
24.25 

23.92 
23.47 


$19.  51 
(1, 384,  87§) 


21.64 
20.86 
20.21 
19.61 
18.99 

18.62 
18.57 
18.35 
19.09 
20.10 

19  91 
19.82 


19,649 


762 
1,120 
1,479 
1,829 
2,200 

2,201 
2,395 
1,797 
1,547 
922 

2,606 
791 


17, 785 


702 

999 

1,299 

1,698 

1,959 

1,984 
2,158 
1,637 
1,436 


2,420 
747 


60 
121 
180 
231 
241 

217 
237 
160 
111 
76 

186 
44 


Wife's  benefits 


63, 068 


15, 727 
10, 063 
7,616 
6,093 
5,096 

13,884 
4,000 


$13.  04 

1,274 

(822,118) 

13.45 

263 

13.17 

241 

13.18 

188 

13.07 

110 

12.98 

101 

12.64 

280 

'  n-zi 

73 

12.37 

18 

$9.91 
(12,  620) 


10.32 
9.57 

10.03 
9.75 
9.96 

9.96 
9.39 


181,  245 


16,  210 

19,  453 

20,  614 
20,078 
19,844 

62,  741 
19, 342 
3,963 


$12. 77 
(2,313,953) 


13.49 
13.24 
13.05 
12  87 
12.73 

12.49 
12.36 
12.11 


3,567 


253 
367 
393 
394 
425 

1,316 
342 

77 


$9.64 
(34,388) 


10.38 
9.97 

10.07 
9.60 
9.72 

9.41 
9.38 
8.87 


159, 168 


14, 006 
17,428 
18, 109 
17, 418 
17,040 

54, 181 
17, 343 
3,643 


$12.  82 
(2, 039, 880) 


13.43 
13.26 
13.08 
12.92 
12.79 

12.66 
12.41 
12.16 


235 
333 
356 
342 


.,148 

302 

70 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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table  57.    Some  of  the  less  common      primary,  wife,  and  child;  primary  and      parents — are    omitted    because    the 
family   classifications — families   with      two  or  more  children;   one  or  two      sample  data  on  which  the  distribu- 

Table  58. — Individual  beneficiaries  and  benefits:  Number  and  average  monthly  amount  of  benefits  awarded  in  1945,  and  number 
and  average  monthly  amount  in  force  and  in  current-payment  status  at  end  of  1945,  by  type  of  benefit  and  age,  race,  and  sex  of 
beneficiary — Continued 

[Figures  in  parentheses  represent  total  amount  of  monthly  benefits  corresponding  to  average  shown  immediately  above.    Data  corrected  to  Mar.  15, 1946] 


Awarded,!  1945 

In  force,'  Dec.  31, 1945 

In  current-payment  status,'  Dec.  31, 1945 

Age' 

Total 

Nonwhite  ' 

Total 

Nonwhite ' 

Total 

Nonwhite  * 

Number 

Average 
monthly 
amount 

Number 

Average 
monthly 
amount 

Number 

Average 
monthly 
amount 

Number 

Average 
monthly 
amount 

Number 

Average 
monthly 
amount 

Number 

Average 
monthly 
amount 

Child's 

benefits • 

Total _ 

127,514 

$12.66 
(1,613,977) 

11, 219 

$9.82 
(110, 204) 

417,870 

$12  43 
(.5,194,431) 

42,594 

$9.36 
(398,641) 

390, 134 

$12.45 
(4,867,548) 

40,616 

$9.35 
(379,792) 

Underl 

4,002 
8,648 
9,393 
8,925 
7,435 
6,622 
6,212 
6.022 
5,862 
5,671 

6,074 
6,264 
6,213 
6,856 
7,098 
7,807 
7,460 
7,035 
3.797 
118 

12.08 
11.87 
12.16 
12.39 
12.43 
12.36 
12.32 
12.34 
12.41 
12.57 

12.62 
12.67 
12.70 
12.83 
13.11 
13.22 
13.42 
13.66 
13.78 
11.89 

253 
583 
622 
643 
659 
679 
622 
636 
603 
601 

614 
655 
617 
692 
616 
666 
614 
548 
280 
18 

9.57 
9.72 
9.69 
9.96 
9.46 
9.67 
9.34 
9.65 
9.31 
9.83 

9.84 
9.62 
9.76 
9.78 
10.10 
10.28 
10.53 
10.27 
10.67 
9.42 

3,969 
12,288 
18,005 
20,007 
19,  906 
21,  409 
21,  948 
22,809 
23,107 
23,232 

24,377 
26,308 
26,723 
28,083 
29,667 
32,  389 
32,864 
32,781 

12.09 
11.83 
12.00 
12.12 
12.03 
11.93 
11.96 
12.08 
12.07 
12.24 

12.28 
12.37 
12.60 
12.60 
12.79 
12.95 
13.07 
13.16 

250 
832 
1,395 
1,761 
2,191 
2,563 
2,624 
2,603 
2,816 
2,740 

2,790 
2,946 
2,759 
3,039 
2,781 
2,949 
2,827 
2,749 

9.59 
9.62 
9.48 
9.43 
9.07 
9.07 
8.89 
9.07 
8.96 
9.26 

9.30 
9.28 
9.36 
9.42 
9.63 
9.73 
9.89 
9.86 

3.961 
12.  222 
17,  906 
19, 882 
19,  781 
21,239 
21,785 
22,  634 
22,921 
23.035 

24, 156 
25,063 
25,387 
27,645 
28,768 
29,964 
26,145 
18,650 

12.08 
11.83 
12.00 
12.13 
12.04 
11.95 
11.96 
12.08 
12.08 
12.25 

12.30 
12.38 
12.62 
12.63 
12.83 
13.04 
13.36 
13.64 

249 
828 
1,387 
1,747 
2,174 
2,  .543 
2,604 
2,592 
2,790 
2,718 

2,767 
2,909 
2,719 
2,972 
2,671 
2,773 
2,321 
1,852 

9.57 
9.62 
9.48 
9  42 

1          

2 -.- 

3 

4 

5 

9  07 

6 

7. - 

8      - 

8  94 

9      

10 -- 

n    

9  28 

12 _ 

13    

g  44 

14. 

15 

9  77 

16 

9  94 

17 -  . 

9  92 

18 

19  and  over    

Male 

64,314 

$12.66 
(814.515) 

6,621 

$9.88 
(65,634) 

212.670 

$12.44 
(2,645,287) 

21,720 

.$9.  37 
(203,506) 

196,579 

$12.46 
(2,436,630) 

20,328 

$9.36 

(190, 173) 

Under  1 

2,006 
4,603 
4,730 
4,507 
3,818 
3,421 
3,159 
3,035 
2,994 
2,842 

3,088 
3,173 
3,092 
3,373 
3,592 
3,920 
3,675 
3,618 
1,817 
■  61 

12.05 
11.87 
12.16 
12.35 
12.41 
12.37 
12.39 
12.40 
12.44 
12.65 

12.62 
12.77 
12.70 
12.71 
13.13 
13.23 
13.41 
13.78 
13.78 
12.01 

118 
316 
300 
329 
328 
340 
311 
303 
319 
313 

318 
329 
324 
342 
304 
324 
298 
264 
131 
10 

9.47 
9.67 
9.46 
9.90 
9.53 
9.50 
9.38 
9.84 
9.41 
9.87 

9.96 
10.02 

9.83 

9.79 
10.05 
10.37 
10.72 
10.56 
10.93 

9.52 

1,991 
6,414 
9,252 
10,233 
10,  260 
10,990 
11,141 
11,716 
11,856 
11, 791 

12,306 
12,892 
12,  982 
14,  182 
14,963 
16, 510 
16,  500 
16, 692 

12.07 
11.83 
11.99 
12.09 
12.04 
11.89 
11.97 
12.10 
12.11 
12.28 

12.31 
12.44 
12.52 
12.58 
12.78 
12.96 
13.03 
13.18 

115 

448 

730 

S96 

1,107 

1,292 

1,324 

1,313 

1,456 

1,362 

1,441 
1,488 
1,398 
1,658 
1,385 
1,534 
1,428 
1,445 

9.56 
9.63 
9.47 
9.46 
9.18 
8.95 
8.85 
9.18 
8.98 
9.36 

9.24 
9.37 
9.34 
9.45 
9.39 
9.76 
9.88 
9.88 

1,988 
6,381 
9,201 
10, 168 
10,201 

10,  906 

11,  053 
11,617 
11,759 
11,692 

12,200 
12, 769 
12,807 
13.927 
14,386 
14,  814 
11,516 
8,205 

12.07 
11.84 
12.00 
12.09 
12.05 
11.91 
11.99 
12.12 
12.12 
12.30 

12.32 
12.46 
12.64 
12  62 
12.83 
13.07 
13.36 
13.86 

114 

445 

726 

886 

1,100 

1,281 

1,311 

1,307 

1,444 

1,351 

1,433 
1,468 
1,372 
1,518 
1,323 
1,400 
1,047 
802 

9.51 

1 

9  64 

2. 

9.47 

3 

9  45 

4. 

9.17 

6 

8.95 

6 

8.85 

7  . 

9.18 

8 

8.97 

9 

9.37 

10 

9.24 

11. 

9.35 

12 

9.36 

13 

9.48 

14.. 

9.40 

15 

9.82 

16 

9.91 

17 

10.00 

19  and  over 

Female 

63,200 

$12.66 
(799,462) 

5,698 

$9.77 
(54,670) 

205,200 

$12.42 
(2,  549, 144) 

20,874 

$9.36 
(196, 136) 

194,665 

$12.44 
(2,420,918) 

20,288 

$9.35 
(189,619) 

Under  1 

1,996 
4,145 
4,663 
4,418 
3,617 
3,201 
3,053 
2,987 
2,868 
2,829 

2,986 
3,091 
3,121 
3,483 
3,606 
3,887 
3,785 
3,517 
1,980 
67 

12.10 
11.87 
12.16 
12.42 
12.44 
12.35 
12.26 
12.28 
12.39 
12.49 

12.62 
12.56 
12.71 
12.95 
13.09 
13.22 
13.42 
13.56 
13.78 
11.80 

136 
267 
322 
314 
331 
339 
311 
332 
284 
288 

296 
326 
293 
350 
311 
342 
316 
284 
149 
8 

9.67 
9.78 
9.90 
10.03 
9.40 
9.85 
9.29 
9.47 
9.18 
9.78 

9.71 
9.23 
9.68 
9.76 
10.14 
10.16 
10.35 
10.01 
10.44 
9.29 

1,978 
5,872 
8,753 
9,774 
9,646 

10,  419 
10,807 
11,093 

11,  252 
11,441 

12, 071 

12,  416 
12,  741 
13,901 

14,  704 

15,  879 
16, 364 
16,089 

12.10 
11.83 
12.00 
12.15 
12.01 
11.98 
11.92 
12.  05 
12.04 
12.19 

12.26 
12.29 
12.48 
12.61 
12.79 
12.95 
13.11 
13.11 

135 

384 

665 

885 

1,084 

1,271 

1,300 

1,290 

1,360 

1,378 

1,349 
1,457 
1,361 
1,481 
1,376 
1.415 
1,399 
1,304 

9.62 
9.60 
9.49 
9.40 
8.95 
9.20 
8.92 
8.96 
8.91 
9.17 

9.36 
9.19 
9.37 
9.39 
9.68 
9.70 
9.91 
9.83 

1,973 
5,841 
8,705 
9,714 
9,580 
10. 333 
10,  732 
11,017 
11,162 
11.343 

11,956 
12, 304 
12.580 
13, 718 
14,383 
15, 140 
13,829 
10,445 

12.10 
11.82 
12.01 
12.16 
12.02 
11.99 
11.93 
12.06 
12.04 
12.20 

12.28 
12.30 
12.60 
12.64 
12.82 
13.01 
13.33 
13.47 

136 

383 

661 

861 

1,074 

1,262 

1,293 

1,285 

1,346 

1,367 

1,334 
1,441 
1,347 
1,454 
1,348 
1,373 
1,274 
1,050 

9.62 

1 

9.59 

2 

9.48 

3 

9.39 

8.94 

5 

9.19 

6.. 

8.93 

7 

8.96 

8 

8.91 

9.. 

9.16 

10 

9.36 

11 

9.19 

12 

9.39 

13  .. 

9.40 

14 

9.70 

9.72 

16    - 

9.97 

17 *..... 

18 

9.85 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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tions  are  based  were  too  scanty  for 
reliability. 

For  each  family  classification,  the 
distribution  shows  concentration  at 
family   benefits   corresponding   to   a 


primary  benefit  amount  of  $20-30, 
and  at  amounts  at  which  the  mini- 
mum benefit  provisions  of  the  act  are 
applicable.  Some  concentration  is 
also  found  at  the  maximum  benefit. 


In  families  in  which  only  the  primary 
beneficiary  was  entitled,  7.7  percent 
of  the  men  and  15.7  percent  of  the 
women  were  entitled  to  the  minimum 
benefit  of  $10. 


Table  58. — Individual  beneficiaries  and  benefits:  Number  and  average  monthly  amount  of  benefits  awarded  in  1945,  and  number 
and  average  monthly  amount  in  force  and  in  current-payment  status  at  end  of  1945,  by  type  of  benefit  and  age,  race,  and  sex  of 
beneficiary — Continued 

[Figm-es  in  parentheses  represent  total  amount  of  monthly  benefits  corresponding  to  average  shown  immediately  above.    Data  corrected  to  Mar.  16,  1946] 


Awarded,!  1945 

In  force,'  Dec.  31,  1946 

In  current-payment  status,'  Deo.  31,  1945 

Agei 

Total 

Nonwhite » 

Total 

Nonwhite  ' 

Total 

Nonwhite  » 

Number 

Average 
monthly 
amount 

Number 

Average 
monthly 
amount 

Number 

Average 
monthly 
amount 

Number 

Average 
monthly 
amount 

Number 

Average 
monthly 
amount 

Number 

Average 
monthly 
amount 

Widow's  benefits 

Total  - 

29,844 

$20. 17 
(602,064) 

799 

$15.82 
(12, 639) 

96,423 

$20. 18 
(1,925,87.5) 

2,434 

$16. 62 
(38, 024) 

93, 781 

$20. 19 
(1,893,051) 

2,402 

$15. 63 
(37,540) 

65       

8,804 
3.916 
2,750 
2.321 
2,120 

6,S56 

2,435 

642 

20.95 
20.23 
20.31 
20.27 
19.80 

19.56 
19.31 
19.39 

219 
122 
93 
67 
63 

173 
49 
13 

16.23 
16.90 
16.94 
15.88 
14.67 

15.96 
14.84 
14.64 

8,702 
10,  613 
10,  657 
9,945 
9,649 

31,  425 
11,400 
3,132 

20.96 
20.57 
20.44 
20.25 
19.98 

19.89 
19.94 
20.08 

214 
255 
286 
276 
258 

857 

214 

74 

16.20 
15.88 
16.07 
15.63 
15.32 

15.46 
15.48 
14.  71 

8, 515 
10, 258 
10, 396 
9,715 
9,467 

31,  026 
11,318 
3,087 

20.97 
20.59 
20.47 
20.27 
19.97 

19.89 
19.92 
20.02 

211 
252 
284 
273 
256 

841 

212 

74 

16  21 

66 

67    .  . 

16  10 

68 

69    - 

15  37 

70-74      ... 

15  47 

75-79 

Widow's  current  benefits 

Total         .  . 

55, 108 

$19.85 
(1,093,956) 

2,916 

$15.  26 
(44,  476) 

167,  999 

$19.  83 
(3,133,424) 

10,  289 

$14.  42 
(148,  416) 

120,  581 

$19.83 
(2,391,375) 

9,029 

$14.  42 
(130,  220) 

Under  20 

691 

8.742 
10, 158 
7,163 
6,938 

6,927 
6,  558 
5,104 
2,498 

418 
11 

17.57 

17.84 
18.45 
19.68 
20.94 

21.45 
21.29 
20.91 
20.30 

19.60 
14.49 

60 

422 
479 
460 
456 

403 
318 
203 
92 

20 
2 

14,93 

14.98 
14.37 
16.17 
16.60 

15.84 
15.88 
16.48 
15.66 

14.52 
8.64 

737 

13, 056 
20,  650 
21. 061 
23,940 

25, 197 

23,  963 

19,063 

8,873 

1,406 
53 

17.44 

17.41 
17.88 
19.04 
20.33 

21.06 
21.12 
20.62 
20.11 

19.43 
19.40 

91 

976 
1,656 
1,841 
1,785 

1,523 

1,194 

804 

360 

66 
3 

14.56 

14.35 
13.44 
13.92 
14.50 

15.03 
15.19 
15.03 
14.98 

14.16 
12.57 

622 

10,  506 
15,468 
14,739 
16,370 

18,  374 
19,027 
16,235 
7,913 

1,279 
48 

17.44 

17.42 
17.86 
19.02 
20.26 

21.01 
21.13 
20.68 
20.16 

19.45 
18.89 

84 

832 
1,383 
1,526 
1,669 

1,372 

1,113 

755 

328 

64 
3 

20-24 

25-29  . 

13  46 

30-34 

35-39  . 

14  43 

40-44  . 

14  97 

45-49- 

60-54  .  . 

16  09 

55-59 

60-64- 

14  03 

12.67 

Parent's  benefits 

Total       

1,755 

$13. 10 
(22,  982) 

139 

$11.77 
(1,  636) 

6,303 

$13.05 
(82,283) 

631 

$11.11 
(5,898) 

6,209 

$13.  06 
(81, 067) 

516 

$11.07 

(5,  713) 

65-69 

812 
396 
302 
245 

12.26 

13.11 

'    13.84 

14.93 

74 

34 

22 

9 

11.62 
11.78 
11.51 
13.57 

1,866 
1,884 
1,398 
1,166 

12.37 
12.86 
13.41 
14.03 

163 
188 
126 
54 

11.23 
11.00 
10.85 
11.73 

1,827 
1,853 
1,377 
1,152 

12.35 
12.89 
13.41 
14.02 

160 
183 
119 
54 

11.19 

70-74 

10.97 

76-79      - 

10  76 

80  and  over        .  . 

11.73 

Male- 

387 

$12.51 
(4,  840) 

24 

$11.92 
(286) 

1,349 

$12.64 
(16,916) 

105 

$10.92 
(1, 146) 

1,300 

$12.  56 
(16,317) 

99 

$10.81 

(1,  070) 

65-69 

143 
84 
93 
67 

11.85 

11.54 

.     12. 92 

14.54 

9 
8 
6 

1 

12.11 
11.76 
11.02 
16.88 

329 
409 
351 
260 

12.16 
11.87 
12.81 
13.71 

20 
41 
28 
16 

11.54 
10.74 
10.68 
11.01 

313 
391 
342 
254 

12.08 
11.97 
12,83 
13.66 

18 
39 
26 
16 

11.22 

70-74 -.- 

10.73 

76-79 

10.51 

11.01 

1,368 

$13.  26 
(18, 142) 

116 

$11.74 
(1,  350) 

4,964 

$13. 19 
(65,  367) 

426 

$11.15 
(4,752) 

4,909 

$13. 19 
(64,  750) 

417 

$11.13 

(4,  643) 

65-69 

669 
312 
209 
178 

12.35 
13.53 
14.24 
15.08 

65 
26 
16 

8 

11.56 
11.78 
11.69 
13,15 

1,627 

1,476 

1,047 

906 

12.41 
13.14 
13.61 
14.12 

143 
147 
98 
38 

11.18 
11.07 
10.90 
12.04 

1,614 

1,462 

1,035 

898 

12.40 
13.14 
13.61 
14.13 

142 
144 
93 
38 

11.19 

11.04 

75-79 

10.83 

12.04 

'  Age  at  birthday  in  1946. 

2  Without  adjustment  for  changes  in  number  or  amount,  terminations,  or  pay- 
ments withheld  at  time  of  award. 

3  Total  benefits  awarded,  cumulative  beginning  January  1940,  after  adjustment 
only  for  subsequent  changes  in  number  or  amount  of  benefits  and  for  termi- 
nations. 

<  Total  benefits  in  force  (see  footnote  3)  further  adjusted  to  exclude  benefits 


in  deferred  or  conditional-payment  status  (i.  e.,  payments  withheld  for  reasons 
listed  in  table  61). 

s  Mexicans  included  with  white. 

9  Children  listed  as  age  18  received  benefits  for  only  part  of  year.  Children 
aged  19  and  over  were  entitled  to  benefits  before  reaching  age  18,  but  awards 
were  delayed  until  1945,  when  complete  evidence  was  received. 
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Workers  and  Their  Wage  Credits 


In  1945,  for  the  second  successive 
year,  the  number  of  persons  who 
worked  in  covered  employment  at 
some  time  during  the  year  declined. 
From  an  estimated  peak  of  47.7  mil- 
lion persons  in  1943,  the  number  re- 
ceiving wage  credits  decreased  to  46.3 
million  in  1944  and  45.7  million  in 
1945.  The  drop  of  about  2  million 
from  1943  to  1945  resulted  primarily 
from  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
persons  entering  covered  employment 
to  fill  new  jobs  or  to  replace  those 
who  left  to  join  the  armed  forces. 
Although  inductions  into  the  armed 
forces  continued  at  a  relatively  high 
level  in  1945,  the  number  of  persons 
entering  covered  employment  for  the 
first  time  in  that  year  was  about  4 
million  below  the  figure  for  1943. 

Annual  taxable  wages,  which  rose 
steadily  from  1938  to  a  peak  of  $64.4 
billion  in  1944,  dropped  slightly  to 
$62.5  billion  in  1945  (chart  8)  ;  aver- 
age taxable  wages  per  worker  also 
dropped  slightly,  from  $1,392  in  1944 
to  $1,367  in  1945,  as  the  end  of  the 
war  brought  lay-offs,  reduction  in 
hours  of  work,  and  downgrading  of 
jobs. 

At  the  beginning  of  1946,  an  esti- 
mated 41.5  million  living  workers 
were  insured  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  (table  27) .  Of  these, 
33.8  million  were  fully  insured  and 
7.7  million  were  currently  insured 
only.  The  total  number  insured 
showed  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  preceding  year's  total  of  38.4  mil- 
lion workers  (table  59).  Because  of 
the  concurrent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  living  workers  with  wage  cred- 
its, however,  the  proportion  insured 
rose  only  from  55  percent  on  January 
1,  1945,  to  57  percent  a  year  later. 

Insurance  Status,  Beginning  of 
1945 

Despite  a  large  annual  increase  in 
the  total  niunber  of  persons  insured, 
the  proportion  insured  among  all  per- 
sons with  wage  credits  remained 
fairly  constant  from  January  1,  1941, 
to  January  1,1945  (tables  59  and  60). 

At  the  beginning  of  1945,  an  esti- 
mated 38.4  million  living  workers 
were  insured  under  old-age  and  sur- 


vivors insurance;    31.8  million  were 
fully  insured   and  6.6   million   were 


currently  insured  only.  The  total 
number  insured  had  increased  by  13.5 
million  or  54  percent  over  the  num- 
ber insured  at  the  beginning  of  1941 
(table  61  and  chart  7). 


Chart  7. — Living  workers  with  wage  credits  under  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  by 
insurance  status  at  beginning  of  year,  1941-46 
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Table  59. — Workers  with  wage  credits,  work  history:  Estimated  number  of  living  and 
deceased  workers,  and  amount  of  wage  credits  cumulative  from  1937,  by  insurance 
status  at  beginning  of  year,  1941-45 


Workers  (in  millions) 

Cumulative  wage  credits  (in  biUions) 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

19461 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945" 

Total          

45.8 

62.3 

60.3 

67.9 

72.9 

$119 

$160 

$212 

$274 

$337 

44.8 

43.9 

.88 

24.2 

23.6 

.65 

.13 

.43 

.72 
.72 
W 

19.9 
19.6 
.32 

1.09 
.41 
.68 

60.9 

49.8 

1.11 

25.8 
25.1 
.70 

.23 

.47 

1.71 
1.70 
.01 

23.4 

23.0 

.39 

1.45 
.66 
.90 

68.6 

67.2 

1.43 

28.1 
27.3 
.83 

.31 

.62 

3.12 

3.09 

.03 

27.4 
26.8 
.67 

1.84 
.72 
1.12 

65.7 

63.9 

1.81 

29.9 
28.9 
1.02 

.38 

.64 

4.97 

4.92 

.06 

30.8 

30.0 

.74 

2.28 
.91 
1.37 

70.2 
68.1 
2.15 

31.8 
30.6 
1.22 

.46 

.76 

6.60 

6.49 

.11 

31.8 
31.0 
.82 

2.68 
1.16 
1.62 

118 
115 
2.22 

109 
107 
2.06 

.34 

1.72 

.96 
.96 
(') 

7.56 

7.40 

.16 

1.36 

1.11 

.25 

167 
164 
3.66 

143 
140 
3.44 

.70 

2.74 

3.68 

3.66 

.01 

10.6 

10.4 

.21 

2.32 

1.86 
.46 

209 
204 
5.65 

187 
182 
6.22 

1.25 

3.97 

7.69 

7.56 

.04 

14.4 
14.1 
.26 

3.49 

2.79 

.70 

268 
261 
8.30 

233 

226 
7.67 

1.85 

5.82 

16.6 

15.6 

.14 

19.6 
19.1 
.49 

6.26 
4.12 
1.14 

329 

Under  65                 

317 

16.3 

Fully  insured 

284 

273 

11.3 

Entitled  to  primary 

2.71 

Not  entitled  to  pri- 
mary benefits  ^ 

Currently  insured  only... 
Under  65 --. 

8.69 

24.6 
24.1 

65  and  over  ...    

.40 

20.9 

Under  65         

20.3 

.65 

Deceased  workers 

8.03 

With  awards  ^ 

6.98 

Without  awards ' 

2.05 

1  Preliminary  data. 

2  Based  on  cumulative  benefits  in  force. 

3  Not  entitled  because  no  claim  filed. 
*  Less  than  5,000  workers. 

fi  Less  than  $5  million. 

6  Identifiable    in    the    continuous    work-history 


cards;  tabulations  include  0.9  million  cases  with  in 
sured  status  as  of  Jan.  1,  1945. 

'  Not  identifiable  in  the  continuous  work-history 
cards;  estimated  on  basis  of  life  table  mortality  rates; 
includes  an  estimated  0.1  million  cases  with  insured 
status  as  of  Jan.  1, 1945. 
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Chart  8. — Workers  with  wage  credits  and 
total  taxable  wages  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance,  1937-45^ 
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„*^                                 - 

20 

1         1         1         1 

1         1         1         1 

-  40 


20 


1937      1939 
1  See  table  27. 


1941       1943      1945 


At  the  same  time,  the  proportion 
insured  among  all  persons  with  wage 
credits — 55  percent  on  January  1, 
1945 — was  1  percentage  point  below 
the  proportion  insured  4  years  earlier 
(table  60).  The  proportion  fully  in- 
sured decreased  from  54  percent  to  45 
percent;  the  proportion  currently  in- 
sured only,  however,  increased  from 
1.6  percent  to  9.4  percent. 

The  decline  in  the  proportion  fully 
insured  and  the  accompanying  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  currently  in- 
sured only  were  caused  primarily  by 
the  large  number  of  persons  who 
entered  covered  employment  for  the 
first  time  during  the  war  years.  From 
January  1,  1941,  to  January  1,  1945, 
the  number  of  living  persons  with 
wage  credits  increased  by  25.4  million 
or  57  percent.  A  great  many  of  these 
workers  had  entered  covered  employ- 
ment too  recently  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  fully  insured  status  by 
the  beginning  of  1945.  Many  others 
failed  to  meet  those  requirements  be- 
cause they  worked  in  covered  employ- 
ment only  part  time,  went  into  mili- 
tary service,  or  withdrew  from 
covered  employment  toward  the  end 

Table  60. — Workers  with  wage  credits, 
work  history:  Percentage  distribution  of 
living  persons  with  wage  credits  by  insur- 
ance status  at  beginning  of  year,  1941-45 


To- 

Total 

Fully 

Cur- 
rently 

Uninsured 

Work- 

New 

Year 

tal 

in- 
sured 

In- 
sured 

in- 
sured 

To- 

with 

trants 

only 

tal 

vious 
■wage 
credits 

pre- 
vious 
year 

1941... 

100.0 

65.6 

64.0 

1.6 

44.4 

34.6 

9.8 

1942... 

100.(1 

54.0 

50.7 

3.3 

46.(1 

33.2 

12.8 

1943... 

100.(1 

63.2 

48.0 

5.3 

46.8 

33.1 

1.3.7 

1944... 

100.  f 

63.1 

45.5 

7.6 

46.9 

35.3 

11.6 

1945... 

100.0 

64.7 

46.3 

9.4 

45.3 

37.9 

7.4 

Table  61. — Workers  with  wage  credits, 
work  history:  Index  of  estimated  number 
of  living  persons  with  wage  credits,  by 
insurance  status  at  beginning  oj  year, 
1941-45 

[1941=100] 


of  the  war.  The  result  was  that  by 
January  1,  1945,  some  of  the  recent 
entrants  to  covered  employment  had 
become  currently  insured  only,  but  a 
large  proportion  remained  uninsured. 
Among  all  workers  with  wage 
credits,  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  men  as  compared  with  46  percent 
of  the  women  were  insured  at  the 
beginning  of  1945  (tables  63  and  64) . 
Few  workers  under  20  years  of  age 
had  insurance  protection,  because 
most  of  them  had  only  recently  en- 
tered covered  employment.     Among 

Table  62. — Workers  with  wage  credits,  work  history:  Number  and  percentage  distri- 
bution of  workers,  by  insurance  status  as  of  specified  date  and  sex,  1940-44 

[l-pereent  sample  of  all  workers  with  wage  credits  identified  for  posting  through  July  1945;  only  partly  adjusted 
for  duplication  of  workers  with  more  than  1  account.  Includes  workers  who  died  during  the  period  1937-44 
and  workers  who  became  entitled  to  primary  insurance  benefits  before  Jan.  1, 1945.  Age  represents  age  at 
birthday  in  1944.  Workers  of  unknown  sex  included  with  male.  Figures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less 
than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error.  Because  of  mechani- 
cal processes  and  extent  of  adjustments  for  delayed  wage  records,  data  may  differ  slightly  from  corresponding 
data  in  other  tables;  see  text  for  more  detailed  explanation  of  nature  of  data  and  table  59  for  estimated  and 
adjusted  totals  of  all  living  and  deceased  workers  with  wage  credits] 


Year 

Total 

Total 
insured 

Fully 
insured 

Cur- 
rently 
insured 
only 

Unin- 
sured 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

100.0 
113.6 
130.8 
146.7 
156.7 

100.0 
110.4 
125.3 
140.2 
154.2 

100.0 
106.6 
116.1 
123.6 
131.4 

100. 0 
242.9 
442.9 
714.3 
942.9 

100.0 
117.6 
137.7 
154.8 
169.8 

Insurance  status  as  of  specified  date 

Number  of  workers 

Percentage  distribution  of 
workers 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Workers  with  wage  credits, 

1937-40 

January  1, 1941: 

452, 421 

317,723 

134, 698 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fully  insured                 -  -      .      -  . 

241, 622 

6,600 

204,  299 

41,  306 

102,993 

181, 165 

4,429 

132, 139 

26,  453 

105,686 

60, 367 
2,171 
72, 160 
14,  853 
67,307 

63.4 
1.5 

45.2 
9.1 

36.0 

57.0 
1.4 

41.6 
8.3 

33.3 

44.8 

1.6 

63.6 

11.0 

Workers  with  previous  wage  credits 

42.5 

Workers  with  wage  credits, 

1937-41 

January  1, 1942: 

618,  919 

359, 271 

159,  648 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

259,  655 
17,  501 

241,  763 
62,  325 

179,  438 

194,300 
12,612 

152,  459 
38,  801 

113,658 

65,  355 
4,989 
89,  304 
23,  524 
65,780 

60.0 
3.4 
46.6 
12.0 
34.6 

54.1 
3.6 
42.4 
-      10.8 
31.6 

40.9 

3.1 

65.9 

New  entrants  during  1941    .         _  .  .  . 

14.7 

Workers  with  previous  wage  credits 

41.2 

Workers  with  wa 

ge  credits. 

1937-42 

January  1, 1943: 

Total  1-percent  sample    .         - .  - 

599, 176 

400, 946 

198,  230 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fully  insured              ......  

285,517 
31,111 

282,  548 
77,  570 

204,  978 

212, 310 
22,  980 

165,  666 
40,017 

125,  639 

73,  207 
8,131 
116, 892 
37,  553 
79,  339 

47.7 
5.2 
47.2 
12.9 
34.2 

53.0 
6.7 
41.3 
10.0 
31.3 

36.9 

4.1 

69.0 

18.9 

Workers  with  previous  wage  credits 

40.0 

Workers  with  wa 

ge  credits, 

1937-43 

January  1, 1944: 

674,  736 

432, 522 

242,  214 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

305,  916 
49,  834 

318,  986 
71,870 

247, 116 

222,  965 
34, 770 

174,787 
29,  663 

145, 124 

82,  951 
15,  064 

144,  199 
42,  207 

101, 992 

45.3 
7.4 
47.3 
10.7 
36.6 

51.5 
8.0 

40.4 
6.9 

33.6 

34.2 

6.2 

59.5 

17.4 

Workers  with  previous  wage  credits 

42.1 

Workers  with  wa 

ge  credits. 

1937-44 

January  1, 1945: 

Total,  1-percent  sample                 

721, 170 

451,756 

269,414 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

328, 974 
67, 077 

325, 119 
46,  221 

278,898 

233, 283 
39,  541 

178,  932 
19,  452 

159,  480 

95,  691 
27,  536 

146, 187 
26,  769 

119,418 

45.6 
9.3 

45.1 
6.4 

38.7 

51.6 
8.8 

39.6 
4.3 

35.3 

35.5 

10.2 

54.3 

9.9 

Workers  with  previous  wage  credits 

44.3 
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men,  relatively  more  workers  were 
insured  in  the  middle  age  groups 
(35-59)  than  in  younger  or  older  age 
groups,  while  among  women  the  pro- 
portion insured  was  larger  in  ages 
20-24  than  in  any  other  age  group. 

These  differences  resulted  in  part 
from  the  employment  character- 
istics of  workers  in  these  age  and 
sex  groups  (table  65)  and  in  part 
from  differences  in  the  number  of 
quarters  of  coverage '  that  workers  at 
various  ages  needed  to  be  insured. 
All  workers  who  at  their  birthday  in 


'  A  quarter  of  coverage  Is  a  calendar 
quarter  in  which  the  worker  has  been 
paid  not  less  than  $50  In  taxable  wages. 


1944  were  between  the  ages  of  29  and 
64  needed  16  quarters  of  coverage  to 
be  fully  insured;  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  quarters  of  coverage  decreased 
at  each  younger  and  each  older  age 
down  to  the  minimum  requirement 
of  6  quarters  at  age  24  and  at  age  69." 
Among  men  in  the  age  intervals 
from  35  to  59,  the  proportion  insured 

■•  The  number  of  quarters  of  coverage 
required  for  fully  Insured  status  at  the 
beginning  of  1945  was  as  follows:  for 
workers  under  age  24  and  aged  70  and 
over,  6;  at  age  24,  either  6  or  7,  depend- 
ing on  the  quarter  of  birth;  at  ages 
25-28,  between  8  and  15;  and  at  ages 
65-69,  between  15  and  6,  depending  on 
the  year  and  quarter  of  birth. 


was  between  70  and  73  percent.  The 
proportion  of  insured  men  was  smaller 
in  each  younger  and  also  in  each 
older  age  group.  Thus,  the  propor- 
tion of  insured  men  was  highest  for 
the  ages  at  which  the  most  quarters 
of  coverage  were  required  for  fully 
insured  status.  The  regularity  and 
duration  of  covered  employment  for 
men  at  ages  35-59  were  greater  than 
for  younger  and  older  men;  the  dif- 
ferences by  age  in  the  number  of 
quarters  of  coverage  required  for  fully 
insured  status  were  thus  more  than 
compensated. 

Fifty-five    percent   of   the   women 
aged  20-24  were  insured.    In  the  age 


Table  63. — Workers  tvith  wage  credits,  workhistory:  Number  and  percentage  distrihution  of  workers,  by  insurance  status  as  of  January 

1,  1945,  sex,  and  age 


[1-percent  sample 

see  headnote,  table  62) 

Number  of  workers 

Percentage  distribution  of  workers 

Total 

Insurance  status,  Jan.  1,  1945 

Total 

Insurance  status,  Jan.  1, 1946 

Age  and  sex 

Fully 
insured 

Currently 

insured 

only 

Uninsured 

Fully 
insured 

Currently 

insured 

only 

Uninsured 

Total 

New 

entrants 

during 

1944 

Workers 

with 

previous 

wage 

credits 

Total 

New 

entrants 

during 

1944 

Workers 

with 

previous 

wage 

credits 

721, 170 

328,974 

67, 077 

325, 119 

46, 221 

278, 898 

100.0 

45  6 

9.3 

46.1 

6.4 

38.7 

Under  20... 

81, 662 
111,  118 
84, 302 
110,  673 
76,  797 
64,  615 
53,245 
44,  718 
35,  493 
25,  371 
15,  665 
10,  992 
6.619 

17, 883 
68, 356 
41, 174 
60,  229 
37,  789 
31.  777 
26,  060 
21, 897 
17,044 
11,  499 
8,272 
6,722 
282 

(') 

118 
6,503 
13,  846 
10,802 
10,  252 
8,441 
6,954 
5,662 
4,019 
1,298 

"l82 

63, 679 

62,  644 

37,  625 

46,  598 

28,206 

22,  586 

18,  754 

16,867 

12,  787 

9,853 

6,095 

4,270 

6,155 

23,  219 

4,568 

2,384 

3,256 

2,781 

2,451 

2,146 

1,778 

1,383 

1,065 

643 

522 

25 

40, 460 
48.  076 
35,  241 
43,  342 
25,  425 
20, 136 
16,  608 
14,  089 
11,404 
8,788 
6,452 
3,748 
6,130 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

21.9 
62  6 
48.8 
45.^ 
49.2 
49.2 
48.9 
49.0 
48.0 
45  3 
,62.8 
61.1 
4.3 

«.l 
6.6 
12.6 
14.1 
16.9 
15  9 
15  6 
16.0 
16.8 
8.3 
(•) 
2.7 

78.1 
47.4 
44.6 
42.1 
36.7 
36.0 
35.2 
35  5 
36.0 
38.8 
38.9 
38.8 
93.0 

28.6 
4.1 
2.8 
2.9 
3.6 
3.8 
4.0 
4.0 
3.9 
4.2 
4.1 
4.7 
•  4 

49.6 

20-24 _ 

43.3 

25-28 

41.8 

29-34_ 

39.2 

35-39 

33.1 

40-44 _ 

31.2 

45-49 

31.2 

60-54 

31.5 

66-59 

32.1 

60-64 

34.6 

65-69 

34.8 

34.1 

TTnknnwn 

92.6 

Male - 

461,  756 

233,283 

39,  641 

178,932 

19,462 

169,  480 

100.0 

61.6 

8.8 

39.6 

4.3 

35.3 

Under  20 

45,  621 
58,962 

47,  251 
66,838 

48,  135 
41,  673 
35,  901 
31,885 
26,  915 
20,  204 
13, 121 

9,769 
5,491 

9,859 
29,  747 
25,  610 
37, 131 
28,941 
24,  835 
20,  708 
18,  086 
14,642 
10,  032 
7,297 
6,138 
257 

2,397 
7,247 
6,668 
6,772 
5,143 
4,697 
4,191 
3,260 
1,077 
O 
160 

36,  762 
29, 166 
19,244 
22,  460 
13,526 
11,066 
10,  050 
9,202 
8,082 
6,912 
4,747 
3,631 
5,084 

11,  593 
1,282 
677 
804 
774 
799 
772 
742 
633 
611 
453 
392 
SO 

24, 169 
27,  884 
18,  667 
21,  656 
12,  762 
10,  267 
9,278 
8,460 
7,449 
6,301 
4,294 
3,239 
6,064 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

21.6 
60.6 
64.2 
65  6 
60.1 
69.6 
67.7 
66.7 
64.4 
49.7 
65  6 
62.8 
4.7 

51 
10.8 
11.8 
13.9 
14.3 
14.4 
16.6 
16.1 

8.2 
(') 

2.7 

78.4 
49.5 
40.7 
33.6 
28.1 
26.6 
28.0 
28.9 
30.0 
34.2 
36.2 
37.2 
92.6 

25  4 
2.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.6 
1.9 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 
3.0 
3.5 
4.0 
•  4 

63.0 

20-24 

47.3 

25-28 

39.5 

29-34 

32,4 

35-39_.. .___ 

26.5 

40-44 

24.6 

45-49 

25.8 

60-54 

26.6 

65-59.. 

27.7 

60-64 

31.2 

65-69. 

32.7 

33.2 

Unknown 

92.2 

269,  414 

95,  691 

27,  636 

146, 187 

26,  769 

119,  418 

100.0 

35  6 

10.2 

64.3 

9.9 

44.3 

Under  20 .  . 

35,  941 

52, 166 

37.  051 

43,  835 

28,662 

22,  942 

17,344 

12,  833 

8,578 

5,167 

2,544 

1,223 

1,128 

8,024 

28,  609 

15,  664 

13,  098 

8,848 

6,942 

6,342 

3,811 

2,402 

1,467 

976 

584 

SB 

O 

3,106 

6,699 

5,134 

4,480 

3,298 

2,357 

1,471 

769 

221 

(■) 

S2 

27, 917 

23.478 

18,  381 

24.138 

14,680 

11.  620 

8,704 

6,665 

4,705 

2,941 

1,348 

639 

1,071 

11,626 

3,286 

1,807 

2,452 

2,007 

1,652 

1,374 

1,036 

750 

454 

190 

130 

B 

16,  291 

20, 192 

16,  574 

21.686 

12,  673 

9,868 

7,330 

5,629 

3,955 

2,487 

1,158 

509 

1,066 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

22.3 
64.8 
42.0 
29.9 
30.9 
30.3 
30.  S 
29.7 
28.0 
28.4 
38.3 
47.8 

i.i 

8.4 
16.1 
17.9 
19.5 
19.0 
18.4 
17.1 
14.7 

8.7 
(') 

S.S 

77.7 
45.0 
49.6 
65.1 
51.2 
60.2 
60.2 
51.9 
64.8 
66.9 
63.0 
62.2 
94.9 

32.3 
6.3 
4.9 
6.6 
7.0 
7.2 
7.9 
8.1 
8.7 
8.8 
7.6 

10.6 
■  i 

45.3 

20-24. 

38.7 

25-28    .         .                

44.7 

2ft-34 

49.6 

35-39 

44.2 

40-44 

43.0 

45-49... 

42.3 

60-54    .                               

43.9 

65-59 

46.1 

60-64 

48.1 

65-69                                           

46.5 

41.6 

94.5 

'  Inapplicable  under  provisions  of  Social  Security  Act, 
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intervals   above   24,  the  proportions 
were  smaller,  ranging  from  43  to  50 


percent.   This  difference  between  men 
and  women  is  explained  by  the  fact 


that,  as  compared  with  the  quarters 
of  coverage  they  required  for  insured 


Table  64. — Workers  with  wage  credits,  work  history:  Workers,  by  quarters  with  wage  credits  1937-44,  insurance  status  as  of  January 

1,  1945,  sex,  and  age 

[1-percent  sample;  see  headnote,  table  62J 


Quarters  with  wage 

credits  and  insurance 

status 


Total,  1-percent  sample. 


9.-. 
10- 
11.. 

12-. 
13-. 
14-. 
15.. 
16- 
17.. 
18-. 
19- 
20-. 
21- 
22-. 

23-. 
24-. 
25- 
26- 
27-. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32- 


Fully  insured- 


10-. 
11.. 
12.- 
13-. 

14-. 

15.. 
]6.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20-. 
21.. 
22-. 
23.. 

24-. 
26.. 
26-. 
27. 
28.. 
29.. 
30. 
31. 
32- 


721, 170 


Currently  insured  only. . 


9.. 

10. 

11., 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17  or  more- 


Total 


Total 


60, 273 
49, 262 
41,  542 
36,045 
32,  555 
32, 149 
30, 023 
27, 575 
26,255 
23,664 
20, 696 

18.439 
16, 704 
16, 671 
15.  603 
14, 66' 
13.  344 
12,  564 
11.  404 
12, 075 
11,685 
11,406 

10, 597 

11,  177 
9,647 
9,617 
9,632 

10.  603 
10,  275 

12,  356 
19, 295 
83,  480 


328.  974 


6,493 
8,370 
9,317 
10,020 
9,735 
10.  995 
10,  997 
10,  918 
10, 273 

10,  971 
9,489 
9,499 
9.546 
10, 407 
10, 177 
12,314 
19,  266 
83, 470 


67, 077 


3,212 
5,3fil 
6.681 
7.350 
6,624 
6,241 

5,746 
5,273 
5.374 
6,062 
3,477 
6,676 


Under 
25 


192, 680 


336, 387 


21,480 
21,366 
17. 788 
15.310 
14,  731 
14,612 
13,  568 
11,269 
10. 249 
9. 136 
7,227 

5.671 
4.773 
4,636 
3.869 
2,984 
2.558 
2,206 
1.690 
1.456 
1.294 
1,123 

836 
651 
562 
448 
293 
254 
215 
173 
164 
118 


76, 239 


160. 969 


3.708 
6,971 
7,  735 
8,243 
8.037 
6,595 
5,274 
4,541 
4,505 

3,765 
2,937 
2.521 
2,180 
1,673 
1.446 
1.291 
1,118 
833 

661 
551 
448 
293 
254 
216 
173 
164 
118 


118 


25-44 


21. 228 
17.  258 
14,808 
13,023 
11.390 
11.038 
10,  467 
10,  348 
10.013 
9.498 
8,956 

8.673 
8.093 
8.163 
8,235 
8,246 
7.847 
7.607 
7.  085 
7.636 
7.753 
7.679 

7,130 
7.188 
6,612 
6,491 
6,  593 
6.908 
6.771 
7.944 
11.535 
44,491 


10 

li 

107 

279 

547 

768 

1,067 

1,349 

1,630 

2,070 
3,  855 
6.037 
5.759 
6,941 
6. 825 
7,300 
7,385 
6,920 

7,072 
6,615 
6,431 
6,562 
6,859 
6.735 
7.926 
11.628 
44,488 


40, 403 


1,775 
3,009 
3,839 
4,164 
3,914 
3,818 

3,551 
3,238 
3,311 
3,152 
2,281 
4.361 


45-64 


158, 827 


10,677 
8,266 
7.118 
6,172 
5,351 
5,200 
4,886 
4.781 
4.963 
4.169 
3,740 

3,379 
3. 151 
3.217 
2,897 
2,795 
2.442 
2,390 
2.260 
2.595 
2,228 
2,200 

2,190 
2,297 

■  2.147 
2.391 
2,352 
2.: 
2,914 
3.796 
6,933 

36, 041 


76. 490 


U 
19 
SO 
iO 
69 
76 
108 
207 
200 

182 
1,020 
1,314 
1,674 
1.774 
2,257 
2.021 
2,024 
2.' 

2,213 
2,092 
2.335 
2.315 
2,844 
2.857 
3.773 
6.913 
36,  034 


2,5,  076 


1.267 
2,142 
2,578 
2.966 
2.547 
2,'" 

2,085 
1,964 
2,002 
1,859 
1,166 
2,234 


65  and 
over 


Un- 
known 


26, 657 


2,441 

1,751 

1,498 

1,391 

1.006 

1,229 

1.045 

1,122 

975 

813 

730 

761 
619 
614 
541 
665 
459 
421 
349 
463 
387 
382 

415 
1,015 
324 
276 
382 
436 
361 
430 
647 
2,807 


14, 994 


460 
471 
575 
535 
483 
474 
556 
501 
516 

474 
627 
430 
392 
339 
451 
369 
373 
412 

1,010 
31 
274 
378 
434 
360 
429 
645 

2,807 


1. 


138 
182 
222 
204 
146 
122 

9S 
67 
1,7 
SS 
IS 
S7 


6,619 


451,  756 


,447 
631 
330 
149 

78 
70 
67 
SS 
SB 
iS 
iS 


233,  283 


182 


Male 


Total 


31.458 
25, 100 
21.  963 
19. 740 
17. 876 
17. 769 
16. 500 
15.  561 
14,  9.38 
13.  551 
12, 189 

11,323 
10,  340 
10,433 
9.970 
9.693 
8.862 
8.173 
7,601 
8,338 
8.146 


2,383 
4.279 
6,103 
6.229 

4.: 

4,338 
4,037 
3,796 
3,830 

3,771 
6,428 
6,212 
6.601 
6.597 
7,660 
7,768 
7,794 
7,360 

8,149 
6,847 
6.812 
7.023 
7.781 
7.612 
9,342 
14,  769 
67.882 


39.  641 


1,358 
2,231 
3,033 
3,717 
3,763 
3,828 

3.772 
3,664 
3,762 
3,683 
2,499 
4,341 


Under 
25 


104,  673 


203. 897 


11.095 
11.301 
9,762 
8,770 
8,564 
8,378 
7,730 
6,65i 
5,803 
4.767 
3,782 

3,038 

2.447 

2.287 

1. 896 

1,490 

1,261 

1.028 

865 

766 

652 

618 

39 
295 
244 
203 
149 
108 
109 
78 


39, 606 


1,955 

3,825 

4,492 

4.  556 

4.f 

3,390 

2,784 

2,282 

2,196 

1.834 

1,455 

1,234 

1,011 

856 

758 

651 

514 

395 

295 

244 

203 

149 

108 

109 

78 

81 

Si 


IS 

i 

s 

0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 


9.168 

7.: 

6.556 
5.920 
5.241 
5.145 
4,905 
4,936 

i,r' 

5,154 
5.022 

5.052 

4.,: 

5,058 
5, 301 
6,426 
5,295 
4,932 
4.687 
5,123 
5,367 
6,465 

5.071 
6,184 
4.696 
4.529 
4,691 
4,982 
4.! 
5,  773 
8,481 
34,  563 


116,617 


7 
U 
61 
148 


866 
990 

1,338 

2,598 

3,499 

3  J 

4.' 020 

4.' 

6,131 

6,307 

4,966 

5.126 
4,661 
4,603 
4.667 
4.965 
4,872 
5,765 
8.475 
34. 661 


21,084 


572 
947 
1,356 
1,691 
1,894 
2,019 

2,072 
1,995 
2.117 
2,153 
1,544 
2,724 


45-64 


114, 906 


6.631 
4,478 
4,159 
3.756 
3,190 
3,116 
2.919 
2.957 
3,228 
2.866 
2,704 

2,531 
2,379 
2,502 
2,226 
2.195 
1.864 
1.825 
1.731 
2,022 
1,761 
1,725 

1,1 
1,839 
1,687 
1.881 
1.880 
2,310 
2,336 
3,122 
5. 638 
30, 751 


63,  468 


16 
S6 
S6 
60 
67 
9i 
186 
182 

165 
863 
1,080 
1,336 
1.421 
1,792 
1,636 
1,621 
1,632 

1,787 
1,665 
1,850 
1,861 
2,293 
2,301 
3,111 
6.630 
30,  749 


17.191 


664 
1,133 
1,477 
1,844 
1,718 
1,1 

1,1 
1,497 
1,588 
1,484 
929 
1,562 


65  and 
over 


22,  890 


1,898 

1,391 

1,208 

1,166 

821 

1,063 

897 

966 

866 

726 

642 

662 
562 
543 
493 
513 
411 
361 
301 
409 
346 
339 

369 
922 
280 
248 
341 
400 
322 
378 
5.68 
2,501 


13,  435 


412 
425 
524 
490 
446 
428 
488 
460 
461 

433 
483 
385 
343 
294 
400 
336 
335 
367 

917 
278 
247 
338 
399 
320 
378 
567 
2,601 


1,077 


113 
142 
178 
164 
126 
109 

81 
66 
iS 
SO 

li 

2S 


Un- 
known 


6,491 


3,666 

541 

278 

129 

60 

68 


257 


160 


Female 


Total 


269, 414 


28.816 
24. 162 
19.679 
16. 305 
14,679 
14, 390 
13,  523 
12,014 
11,317 
10.113 
8,507 

7,116 
6,364 
6,238 
5,633 
4,974 
4,482 
4.381 
3.803 
3.  737 
3.539 
3,338 

3.048 
2.913 
2.731 
2.747 
2.559 
2.687 
2.610 
2.995 
4.521 
15,  594 


95,691 


1,806 
3,197 
3,344 
3,868 
4,  246 
3.575 
2,970 
2.804 
3,022 

2,722 
2,942 
3,106 
3,419 
3.138 
3,335 
3,229 
3.124 
2,913 

2,822 
2,642 
2,687 
2,523 
2.626 
2.565 
2,972 
4,507 
16,588 


27,  536 


1,854 
3.130 
3.648 
3.633 
2,871 
2,413 

1,974 
1.709 
1,612 
1,379 
978 
2,336 


Under 
25 


,107 


10. 385 
10, 065 
8,026 
6.540 
6,167 
6. 234 
6.838 
4.615 
4,446 
4.369 
3,445 

2.633 

2,326 

2,349 

1,963 

1.494 

1.297 

1,178 

825 

690 

642 

605 

439 
356 
308 
246 
144 
146 
106 


36, 633 


1.753 
3,146 
3.243 
3,688 
3,939 
3,205 
2,490 
2,259 
2,309 

1,931 

1,482 

1,287 

1,169 

818 

687 

640 

604 


356 
307 
246 
144 
146 
106 
9B 
SS 


25-44 


132,  490 


12, 060 
9,869 
8,262 
7.103 
6,149 
6.893 
5.652 
6.412 
6,014 
4,344 
3,934 

3,521 

3,195 

3,095 

2,! 

2.820 

2,662 

2.  575 

2.398 

2,413 

2.386 

2.214 

2.059 
2,004 
1,916 
1,962 
1,902 
1,926 
1.883 
2.171 
S.O.M 
9,928 


44.452 


S 

46 
131 
261 
315 
398 
483 
640 

732 
1,257 
1,638 
1,863 
1,921 
2.130 
2,169 
2,078 
1,964 

1,946 
1.864 
1.928 
1,885 
1,894 
1,863 
2,161 
3,053 
9.927 


19,31! 


1.203 
2,062 
2,483 
2,463 
2,020 
1,799 

1,479 
1,243 
1,194 
999 
737 
1,637 


46-64 


43.  922 


5.046 
3,788 
2.959 
2.416 
2,161 
2,085 
1,967 
1,824 
1,736 
1.303 
1.1 


772 
715 
672 
600 
578 
665 
529 
573 
467 
475 

492 
468 
460 
510 
472 
579 
578 
674 
1.295 
6.290 


13. 022 


li 
SI 
18 

17 
16' 
234 
338 
353 
466 
386 
403 
466 

426 
427 
486 
464 
561 
556 
662 
1,283 
5,286 


7,886 


593 

1,009 

1,101 

1,122 

829 

597 

479 
467 
414 
375 
237 
672 


65  and 
over 


1,767 


543 
360 
290 
226 
184 
166 
148 
157 
109 
87 


S6 


Un- 
known 
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Table  64.— Workers  with  wage  credits,  work  history:  Workers,  by  quarters  with  wage  credits  1937-44,  insurance  status  as  of  January 

1,  194%  sex,  and  age — Continued 

[l-peroent  sample;  see  headnote,  table  62] 


Quarters  with  wage 

credits  and  insurance 

status 


Uninsured 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7.. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14! 

15 

16 

17  or^more... 


Total 


Total 


325, 119 


60, 273 
49, 262 
41,542 
36, 045 
32,  555 
24,  748 
17, 186 
12,447 


7,903 
6.542 
6,686 
4.832 
4,445 
4.04S 
2.820 
4.977 


Under 
25 


116,323 


21,480 

21,  356 

17, 788 

15,  310 

14,  731 

10,864 

6,575 

3,504 

1,995 

1,093 
626 
397 
231 
131 
9S 
V 
102 


2^44 


135,015 


21, 228 
17,  258 
14, 808 
13,  023 
11,390 
9,253 
7,434 
6,402 
6,580 

5,037 
4,370 
3,955 
■  3,  506 
3,212 
3,013 
2,110 
3,436 


45-64 


57,  261 


10,  677 
8.266 
7,118 
6,172 
5,351 
3,932 
2,725 
2,173 
1,957 

1,  553 

1,378 

1,186 

990 

1,015 

856 

609 

1,303 


65  and 
over 


10, 365 


2,441 

1,751 

1,498 

1,391 

1,005 

631 

392 

325 

236 

184 
134 

no 

Si 
« 

S3 


Un- 
known 


6,155 


4,447 
631 
330 
149 
78 
68 
60 


Male 


Total 


178, 932 


31, 458 

25, 100 

21,  963 

19,  740 

17.876 

14,  018 

9,990 

7,425 

6,992 

4,907 
4,023 
3,514 
2,981 
2,841 
2,516 
1,766 
2,822 


Under 
25 


64,928 


11,096 
11,301 
9,762 
8,770 
8,564 
6,415 
3,899 
2,150 
1,244 

664 
390 
254 
164 
91 
61 
SS 


26-44 


66,  296 


9,168 
7,389 
6,556 
6.920 
5,241 
4,566 
3,946 
3,519 
3,160 

2,974 
2,660 
2,31] 
2,037 
1,951 
1,810 
1,284 
1,914 


45-64 


34,246 


5,631 
4,478 
4,159 
3,756 
3,190 
2,442 
1,770 
1.454 
1,348 


1, 


948 
831 
696 
732 
576 
403 
744 


65  and 
over 


8,378 


1,898 

1,391 

1,208 

1,165 

821 

538 

330 

263 

212 

154 
105 
9« 
i7 
S9 
SO 
IS 
67 


Un- 
known 


Feniale 


Total 


6, 084  146, 187 


3,666 
541 
278 
129 
60 
67 
iS 
39 

es 

S7 
SO 

ee 

S7 


28,815 

24,162 

19,  579 

16,  305 

14,  679 

10,  730 

7,196 

5,022 

3,816 

2,996 
2,519 
2,172 
1,851 
1,604 
1,632 
1,054 
2,155 


Under 
25 


61, 395 


10,  385 
10,  055 
8,026 
6,640 
6,10' 
4,449 
2,676 
1.364 
751 

429 
236 
143 
67 
iO 
SB 
IS 
SS 


25-44 


68,  719 


12,060 
9,869 
8,252 
7,103 
6,149 
4,687 
3,488 
2,883 
2,420 

2,063 
1,820 
1,644 
1,469 
1,261 
1,203 
826 
1,622 


23, 015 


5,046 

3.788 

2,969 

2,416 

2,161 

1,490 

955 

719 

609 

465 
430 
355 
294 
283 
280 
206 
559 


65  and 
over 


1,987 


543 
360 
290 
22B 
184 
9S 
62 
■  « 

so 

S9 
18 

u 

12 
•4 
B 

SI 


Un- 
known 


1,071 


781 
90 
SS 
10 
IS 
11 
16 
4 
12 

9 

i 

n 

7 
8 

IS 
6 

10 


status,  relatively  more  women  at  ages 
25  and  over  than  at  ages  20-24  were 
short-term  workers. 

Among  workers  of  both  sexes  and 
all  age  groups,  the  largest  proportion 
of  fully  insured  persons,  63  percent, 
was  among  men  70  years  of  age  and 
over;  the  smallest  proportion,  22  per- 
cent, was  among  boys  and  girls  un- 
der 20  years  of  age.     As  shown  in 


table  63,  between  50  and  60  percent 
of  the  men  in  each  of  the  age  inter- 
vals from  20  to  69  were  fully  insured. 
On  a  proportionate  basis,  slightly 
more  women  than  men  were  fully  in- 
sured at  ages  under  25,  but  at  all  ages 
25  and  over  fewer  women  than  men 
were  fully  insured.  Among  women  in 
the  age  intervals  25-69  the  proportion 
of  fully  insured  workers  ranged  from 


28  to  42  percent.  The  large-scale 
withdrawals  of  men  under  age  25  from 
covered  jobs  in  1941-44  to  serve  in  the 
armed  forces  reduced  the  proportion 
of  fully  insured  workers  among  men 
in  this  age  group  below  that  for 
women  in  the  corresponding  age 
group. 

In  the  various  age  groups  from  29 
to  64,  11-16  percent  of  the  men  and 


Table  65. — Workers  with  wage  credits,  work  history:  Workers,  by  first  year  of  covered  employment,  1937-44,  sex,  age,  and  insurance 

status  as  of  January  1,  1945 


[1-percent  sample; 

see  headnote,  table  62] 

Firjt  year  of  employment 
and  sex 

Total 

Insured 

Uninsured 

Total 

Under 
25 

25-44 

46-64 

66  and 
over 

Un- 
known 

Total 

Under 
26 

25^4 

45-64 

65  and 
over 

Un- 
known 

Total 

Under 
25 

25-44 

46-64 

65  and 
over 

Un- 
known 

Total,  1-percent  sample. 

721,  170 

192,  680 

336,387 

168,827 

26.  657 

6,619 

396, 051 

76,  357 

201,  372 

101.  666 

16, 292 

464 

326, 119 

116,323 

135,  015 

57,  261 

10,  365 

6,155 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 _. 

1941 

329.364 
39,  291 
44.523 
44,643 
64, 377 
79,  581 
73,170 
46,  221 

10.461 
8.432 
13.848 
18.  742 
32.  869 
41.  343 
39.  198 
27.  787 

203,  200 
22,  688 
19.  738 
17.  829 
20, 873 
21.  967 
19.  220 
10.  872 

96,  281 
7.276 
6,491 

.6.823 
9.143 

13.  982 

12.  459 
6,372 

13, 199 
804 
4,371 
1,182 
1,433 
2,253 
2,250 
1,165 

6,223 
91 
7.5 
67 
59 

se 

J,S 
25 

241.  362 
20.  031 
24.  651 
24.  308 
32.  903 
36,  008 
16,  728 
(') 

7,400 
5. 1)26 
9.353 
12.  066 
17.  485 
16.  898 
7.539 
(') 

148,  253 
10,  663 
9,076 
8.032 
9.812 
10.  668 
4.878 
(') 

76.  484 
3.374 
3.114 
3,630 
4,922 
7,407 
3.635 
0) 

9.872 
352 

3.084 
571 
666 

1.079 
668 

(■) 

363 
26 
24 
19 
18 
16 
8 
(') 

88. 002 
19.  260 

19.  872 

20.  335 
31.474 
43.  513 
56.  442 
40.  221 

3,061 
2,806 
4,495 
6.686 
15,  384 
24,  445 
31,  659 
27,  787 

54, 947 
12,  036 
10, 662 
9.797 
11.061 
11.299 
14,342 
10.872 

20,  797 
3,  902 
3,377 
3,193 
4,221 
6,575 
8,824 
6,372 

3,327 

452 

1,287 

611 

767 

1,174 

1,582 

1,166 

5,870 
66 
61 
48 
41 

1942 

SO 

1943 

S6 

1944 

S6 

Male    - 

451.  756 

104.  573 

203.  897 

114.  906 

22.  890 

6,491 

272, 824 

39.  645 

137.  601 

80.  669 

14.512 

407 

178.  932 

64,928 

66,  296 

34,246 

8,378 

6,084 

1937.. ..... 

238.  90S 
21.638 
29,028 
28.  556 
40.  010 
40.  969 
30.  195 
19.  452 

7.044 
4.918 
8.  066 
11.334 

20.  226 

21.  934 
18.176 
12.  875 

138, 150 
13,  830 
12,312 
11,113 
11.  943 
8,  694 
4.  901 
2.  954 

77.  151 
5.141 
4.637 
4.999 
6.501 
8,  375 
5.343 
2.758 

11.  409 
666 
3.951 
1.046 
1,288 
1,933 
1,752 
845 

5,154 

8'3 
62 
6i 
62 
S3 
23 
20 

184,  822 
13.115 
16.  526 
16,  560 
19,461 
16, 666 
6,684 
(') 

5.095 
3.249 
6.301 
6,954 
9,334 
6,  738 
2.974 
(') 

108, 152 
6,896 
6,922 
6.203 
5.788 
4.289 
1,351 
0) 

62.  557 
2.  629 
2,435 
2,860 
3,713 
4,667 
1,798 
(') 

8.714 
315 

2.845 
614 
610 
957 
657 

(') 

304 

20 
S3 
19 
16 
IS 
4 
(0 

54.  086 

11,  523 

12,  502 

13,  006 
20.  549 
24.  303 
23.  511 
19.462 

1.949 
1,669 
2,765 
4,380 
10,892 
15.  196 
15,  202 
12. 875 

29,  998 
6,934 
6.390 
5,910 
6,155 
4,405 
3,550 
2,954 

14,  594 
2.  612 
2,202 
2,139 
2,  7.S8 
3,708 
3,545 
2.758 

2,695 
361 

1,106 
532 
678 
976 

1,195 
845 

4,850 

1938 

67 

1939 

1940 

1941 

S9 

46 

ss 

1942 

18 

1943 

19 

1944 

20 

269.  414 

88, 107 

132.  490 

43,  922 

3,757 

1,128 

123,  227 

36,  712 

63,  771 

20,  907 

1.780 

67 

146, 187 

51.  395 

68,  719 

23.  015 

1,987 

1,071 

1937 

90.  45C 

14.  653 

15.  495 

16.  087 
24,  357 
38.612 
42.  975 
26,  769 

3.417 
3,514 
5.782 
7.408 
12.643 
19.  409 
21,022 
14.  912 

65.  050 
8.858 
7.426 
6.716 
8.930 
13.  273 
14,319 
7,918 

19, 130 
2,135 
1,854 
1,824 
2,642 
6,607 
7,116 
3,614 

1,790 
138 
420 
136 
145 
320 
498 
320 

1,069 

13 
3 

I 

20 

6 

56,540 
6,916 
8,125 
8,758 
13,442 
19.  402 
10.044 
(■) 

2,305 
2,377 
4,052 
5.102 
S.lol 
10.  160 
4.565 
(') 

40, 101 
3,757 
3,154 
2,829 
4,024 
6.379 
3.527 
0) 

12,  927 

745 

679 

770 

1,209 

2,740 

1,837 

(0 

1,158 
37 
239 
57 
SO 
122 
111 

w 

49 
0 
1 
0 

2 

1 

33.  916 

7,737 

7,370 

7.329 

10,  925 

19,  210 

32,  931 

26,  769 

1.112 
1.137 
1.730 
2.306 
4.492 
9.249 
16, 457 
14,  912 

24,949 
5,101 
4.272 
3.887 
4.906 
6.  894 

10,  792 
7,918 

6,203 
1,  390 
1,175 
1.054 
1.  4.13 
2.S67 
5.279 
3,611 

632 
101 
181 
79 
89 
198 
387 
320 

1,023 

1938 

S 

1939 

IS 

1940 

S 

1941 

1942 

1943 _. 

1944 

6 

2 
IS 
6 

'  Inapplicable  under  provisions  of  Social  Security  Act. 
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15-20  percent  of  the  women  were  cur- 
rently but  not  fully  insured.  A 
slightly  larger  proportion  of  women 
than  men  were  only  currently  insured, 
because  relatively  more  women  en- 
tered covered  jobs  for  the  first  time 
in  1942-44. 

Account-Number  Applications, 
1945 

The  number  and  personal  charac- 
teristics of  applicants  for  social  secu- 
rity accounts  in  1945  reflected  the  con- 
tinued depletion  of  the  reserve  of  per- 
sons for  whom  accounts  had  not  al- 
ready been  established  as  well  as 
changing  labor-market  conditions  as- 
sociated with  the  curtailment  of  war 
production  and  the  end  of  the  war. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  about  83.8 
million  employee  accounts  had  been 
established,  and  an  estimated  75.3 
million  living  persons,  or  70  percent 
of  the  estimated  population  aged  14 
and  over,  held  accoimt  numbers  (ta- 
ble 66). 

The  annual  total  of  3.3  million  ap- 
plicants was  the  smallest  on  record 
and  represented  a  continuation,  at  a 
reduced  rate,  of  the  downward  trend 
in  the  aggregate  number  of  new  ac- 
counts established,  which  began  in 
the  summer  of  1943.  The  number  of 
accounts  established  for  women,  chil- 
dren, aged  persons,  and  Negroes  de- 
clined,  but   more   account   numbers 


Table  66. — Applicants  for  account  numbers:  Applicants  by  year,  and  estimated  number 
of  living  account-number  holders  at  end  of  year,  1940-45 

[Corrected  to  Aug.  1, 1946] 


Applicants  tor  account 
numbers  i 

Living  account-number  holders  14  years 
and  over,  end  of  year 

Year 

Total  during 
year 

Cumulative 

total,  end 

of  year 

Estimated 
number  2 

Percent  of  population 
14  years  and  over  3 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1940 -- -- 

5, 227, 084 
6,677,901 
7,  638,  175 
7,  425,  670 
4.  536.  948 
3,321,384 

54,  225,  212 
60,  903,  113 
68,541.288 
75,966,958 
80,  603,  906 
83,825,290 

49.900,000 
66.  000.  000 
63,  000,  000 
69,  400, 000 
72,  900,  000 
75,  300,  000 

48.7 
54.0 
60.2 
65.7 
68.4 
70.0 

66.6 
72.0 
77.4 
80.7 
82.3 
83.4 

30.9 

1941 

36.0 

1942 

43  2 

1943 ; 

60.8 

1944 

54.7 

1945.  .               

66.9 

1  Unadjusted  for  applicants  holding  more  than 
1  account  number  and  for  deaths.  Excludes  appli- 
cants for  numbers  under  railroad  retirement  pro- 
gram, totaling  about  2.4  million  by  end  of  1945. 

2  Estimated   by   adjusting   cumulative   total   of 


accounts  established  for  duplications  as  well  as  for 
deaths. 

3  Population  estimated  by  Bureau  of  the  Census; 
includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


Table  67. — Applicants  for  account  numbers:  Applicants,  by  sex,  age,  and  race,   1945 

[See  headnote,  table  68] 


Age 

Total 

IVIale 

Female 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Total.... 

3,321,384 

2,817,063 

504.321 

1,605,839 

1,310,626 

195,313 

1,815,545 

1, 606, 537 

309, 008 

Under  15 

15-19 

355.062 

1, 496.  792 

316.  793 

224.  648 

176.921 

171.411 

141. 780 

126.989 

103.  516 

83. 300 

63.907 

36,880 

28,385 

315,014 
1,303.6.38 
236.  497 
170.916 
140. 169 
139.  266 
119.  398 
108.  925 
92.  507 
76. 845 
54.618 
33,825 
26.445 

40. 048 

193. 154 

80.  296 

63,  732 

36.  752 

32. 145 

22. 382 

18.064 

11,009 

7,455 

4,289 

3,055 

1,940 

245,447 

677,115 

131,688 

102,  503 

68,  757 

62.892 

46.351 

41,950 

38,023 

35, 076 

30,  247 

23,176 

22, 614 

216.660 
689,  465 
112,080 
86.  678 
49.366 
46.386 
40.523 
36.  646 
33.  7.83 
31,361 
27,  719 
20,991 
20,969 

28,787 

87, 660 

19,608 

16.926 

9,391 

7,607 

5,828 

5,304 

4,240 

3,715 

2,528 

2,186 

1.646 

109.615 

819.677 

185. 106 

122. 146 

118.164 

118.619 

95,429 

85, 039 

65,  493 

48,  224 

28,660 

13.  704 

5,771 

98,3.54 
714.173 
124.417 
85.338 
90. 803 
93, 881 
78.875 
72.  279 
58,744 
44, 484 
26.899 
12, 834 
5,476 

11,261 
106,  504 

20-24  .. 

60,  688 

25-29 

36,807 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

27, 361 
24,638 
16,564 

45-49 

12,  760 

60-54 

6,769 

65-59 

60-64    .. 

3,740 
1,761 

65-69 

870 

70  and  over. . 
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Table  68. — Applicants  for  account  numbers:  Total  number  of  applicants  and  percentage  distribution  by  sex,  age,  and  race,  1936-45, 

and  by  quarter,  1945 

[Unadjusted  for  applicants  holding  more  than  1  account  number  and  for  deaths.  Includes  applicants  of  unknown  age.  sex,  and/or  race.  Age  represents  age  at  birthday 
tn  specified  year.  White  applicants  include  all  races  other  than  Negro.  Applicants  of  unknown  race  included  with  white;  of  unknown  sex,  included  with 
maie;  of  unknown  age,  allocated  arbitrarily  among  larger  age  groups] 


Number 

Race 

Sex 

Age 

Period 

Total 

Male 

Female 

White 

Negro 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Under 
20 

20-44 

45-64 

65  and 
over 

Under 
20 

20-44 

45-84 

66  and 
over 

Under 
20 

20-44 

46-64 

66  and 
over 

Cumulative    through 

83,825,290 

37,138,813 
6,304,284 
6,555,031 
6,  227, 084 
6,677,901 
7,638,175 
7,425,670 
4,  636,  948 
3,321,384 

771,016 
972,  .576 
899, 166 
678,  626 

89.2 

92.4 
85.9 
87.6 
87.9 
88.2 
88.1 
86.7 
83.7 
84.8 

83.1 
85.6 
83.1 
88.1 

10.8 

7.6 
14.1 
12.6 
12  1 
11.8 
11.9 
14.3 
16.3 
16.2 

16.9 
14.4 
16.9 
11.9 

60.7 

72.6 
63.6 
69.2 
68.9 
65.4 
46.4 
39.1 
40.3 
45.3 

44.2 
42.2 
47.6 
48.2 

39.3 

27.4 
36.4 
40.8 
41.1 
44.0 
"63.6 
60.9 
69.7 
64.7 

65.8 
57.8 
62.4 
61.8 

1936-37                     

6.8 
25.3 
33.4 
40.9 
47.5 
48.7 
49.2 
64.1 
66.7 

44.1 
66.7 
63.5 
44.8 

68.9 
55.0 
50.3 
44.6 
39.7 
34.7 
32.8 
30.5 
31.1 

36.6 
23.2 
26.3 
42.2 

21.9 
16.2 
13.7 
12.6 
11.4 
14.7 
15.5 
13.1 
11.2 

16.4 
9.4 
8.7 

11.2 

3  4 
3.6 
2.6 
2.0 
1.4 
1.9 
2.5 
2.3 
2.0 

2.9 
1.7 
1.5 
1.8 

6.0 
23.8 
32.3 
41.0 
50.9 
56.7 
63.3 
66.4 
61.4 

56.7 
74.0 
68.7 
41.4 

66.2 
62.9 
48.3 
41.9 
34.0 
23.4 
17.3 
17  7 
26.0 

24.6 
14.8 
21.9 
47.1 

24.9 
18.7 
15.7 
14.2 
12.9 
16.4 
14.6 
11.8 
9.6 

15.0 
8.3 
7.2 
9.0 

3.9 
4.6 
3.7 
2  9 
2.2 
3.6 
4.8 
4.1 
3.0 

4.8 
2.9 
2.2 
2.6 

7.8 
27.9 
35.0 
40.7 
43.3 
41.7 
40.2 
46.6 
61.2 

34.8 
69.4 
68.7 
47.9 

76.1 
68.6 
63.2 
48.6 
46.9 
44.6 
42.7 
39.2 
36.2 

46.2 
29.4 
30.3 
37.7 

13.9 
12.0 
10.8 
10.0 
9.4 
13.3 
16.1 
14.1 
12.6 

17.6 
10.3 
10.1 
13.3 

2.2 

1938            

1.6 

1939                   

1.0 

1940    - 

.7 

1941 - - — - 

1942                            

.4 
.5 

1943 - 

1944 

1.0 
1.1 

1946                              

1.1 

1946 

1.5 

.9 

.9 

October-December      

1.1 
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were  issued  to  men  of  military  age 
than  in  1944  (tables  67  and  68) . 

As  a  result  of  requests  for  account 
numbers  by  demobilized  servicemen, 
the  number  of  applications  received 
from  men  declined  by  only  18  per- 
cent, while  applications  received  from 
women  decreased  by  one-third.  Con- 
sequently, the  proportion  of  male  ap- 


plicants increased  from  40  percent  in 
1944  to  45  percent  in  1945.  The  flow 
of  discharged  servicemen  into  the 
labor  force  also  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased volume  of  male  applicants  at 
each  age  from  21  to  33.  Accounts  es- 
tablished for  men  aged  20-44  com- 
prised 26  percent  of  all  accounts  es- 
tablished for  male  applicants,  as  com- 


pared with  18  percent  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  increase  for  this  age  group 
was  particularly  large  in  the  final 
quarter  of  the  year,  when  men  aged 
20-44  represented  47  percent  of  all 
male  applicants;  the  corresponding 
percentage  for  1944  was  24. 

The  year  1945  was  also  marked  by 
a  substantial  decline  in  the  number 


Table  69— Workers  with  wage  credits,  annual  data:  Estimated  number  of  all  workers  and  new  entrants  and  their  average  wage 
credits,  and  percentage  distribution  of  all  workers  by  amount  of  wage  credits  and  age,  and  of  all  workers  and  new  entrants  by  quar- 
ters with  wage  credits,  for  each  sex,  I940-44  1  o  .-  ^  -2 

[Corrected  to  Aug.  1, 1946) 


Wage  credits,  age,  and  quarters 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

with  wage  credits 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Estimated  number  of  workers  and  estimated  average  wage  credits  of  all  workers 

AH  workers  (in  thousands) 

New  entrants  (in  thousands) 

Average  wage  credits  (allworkers).. 

35, 393 
4,389 
$926 

25,572 

2,831 

$1,069 

9,821 
1,568 
$563 

40,976 
6,476 
$1,014 

29,370 
4,030 
$1, 186 

11,606 
2,445 
$674 

46,363 
8,025 
$1, 127 

31,834 
4,164 
$1,361 

14,529 
3,861 
$609 

47,  656 
7,555 
$1,289 

30, 124 
3,169 
$1, 579 

17, 532 
4,386 
$786 

46,  296 

4,986 

$1, 369 

28,072 
2,103 
$1,680 

18,224 
2,883 
$885 

Percentage  distribution  of  all  workers  by  amount  of  wage  credits 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199    . 

22.8 
10.8 
9.6 
10.2 
8.7 
7.4 
6.6 
5.5 
4.3 
3.6 
2.6 
1.7 
1.3 
1.0 
.7 
3.3 

19.5 
9.4 
7.9 
8.4 
8.0 
7.9 
7.7 
6.9 
5.5 
4.7 
3.4 
2.3 
1.7 
1.3 
.9 
4.5 

31.0 

14.4 

14.1 

14.9 

10.6 

6.3 

3.7 

2.1 

1.0 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.3 

21.0 
10.6 
8.6 
8.8 
8.2 
7.0 
6.2 
6.6 
4.8 
4.2 
3.4 
2.5 
2.0 
1.6 
1.1 
4.6 

17.4 
9.1 
7.3 
7.1 
6.9 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.1 
5.6 
4.6 
3.4 
2.6 
2.0 
1.5 
6.1 

30.5 

14.5 

12.0 

13.4 

11.5 

7.4 

4.5 

2.7 

1.4 

.8 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.3 

20.7 
10.6 
8.0 
7.3 
7.2 
6.4 
5.6 
4.8 
4.4 
4.1 
3.7 
3.1 
2.7 
2.2 
1.9 
7.6 

15.6 
8.7 
6.9 
6.1 
6.7 
6.5 
6.5 
6.4 
6.4 
5.4 
5.0 
4.4 
3.8 
3.1 
2  7 

10.8 

31.8 

14.5 

10.6 

10.0 

10.3 

8.3 

5.6 

3.5 

2.2 

1.3 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.4 

19.1 
9.9 
7.2 
6.1 
5.8 
5.7 
5.2 
4.7 
4.2 
4.0 
3.7 
3.5 
3.2 
2.8 
2.7 

12.2 

15.4 
7.8 
5.7 
4.7 
4.2 
4.1 
4.1 
4.2 
4.2 
4.5 
4.7 
4.7 
4.5 
4.2 
4.0 

19.0 

25.7 

13.4 

9.7 

8.6 

8.6 

8.3 

7.2 

5.6 

4.1 

3.0 

2.1 

1.4 

.9 

.5 

.3 

.6 

18.0 
8.9 
6.7 
6.6 
6.3 
5.2 
6.2 
4.8 
4.3 
4.1 
3.8 
3.5 
3.3 
3.1 
3.1 

15.1 

14.6 
6.8 
6.1 
4.2 
3.8 
3.7 
3.8 
3.8 
3.9 
4.1 
4.3 
4.4 
4  6 
4.5 
4.7 

23.9 

23.5 
12.2 
9.1 
7.7 
7.6 
7.7 
7.4 
6.3 
5.0 
4.0 
2.9 
2.1 
1.6 
1.0 
.7 
1.3 

200-399 

400-599 

600-799 

800-999-,- 

1,000-1,199- 

1,200-1,399- 

1,400-1,599- 

1,600-1,799 

1,800-1,999 

2,000-2,199— __- 

2,200-2,399 — 

2,400-2,599      - 

2,600-2,799 

2,800-2,999    

3,000 

Percentage  distribution  of  all  workers  by  age 

Total- _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 _— 

20-24- - 

8.4 
18.3 
16.4 
13.9 
11.1 
9.4 
7.6 
6.1 
4.2 
2.6 
1.3 
.7 

7.1 
16.0 
15.8 
13.9 
11.4 
10.0 
8.4 
6.9 
4.9 
3.1 
1,6 
.9 

11.6 
24.7 
18.0 
13.8 
10.3 
8.1 
6.6 
3.8 
2.2 
1.2 
.6 
.2 

10.7 
18.0 
15.7 
13.1 
11.1 
9.0 
7.7 
6.9 
4.3 
2.6 
1.3 
.6 

9.4 
15.6 
16.3 
13.2 
11.3 
9.4 
8.4 
6.7 
5.1 
3.2 
1.6 
.8 

14.0 

24.0 

17.0 

13.2 

10.4 

7.8 

6.7 

3.8 

2.2 

1.2 

.5 

.2 

13.3 
16.1 
J3.6 
12.8 
11.1 
9.3 
7.8 
6.4 
4.6 
2.9 
1.5 
.7 

11.6 
13.3 
12.9 
13.0 
11.4 
9.8 
8.6 
7.3 
5.6 
3.7 
1.9 
1.0 

17.1 

21.8 

14.9 

12.5 

10.6 

8.4 

6.1 

4.2 

2.4 

1.3 

.6 

.2 

15.2 
13.3 
12.0 
12  0 
11.3 
9.8 
8.3 
6.8 
5.2 
3.4 
1.8 
.9 

13.1 
9.4 
11.0 
12.1 
11.7 
10.5 
9.4 
8.0 
6.5 
4.4 
2.6 
1.4 

18.5 
20.2 
13.9 
11.8 
10.6 
8.6 
6.6 
4.6 
2.9 
1.6 
.6 
.2 

15.0 
12.2 
11.4 
11.7 
11.2 
10.4 
8.6 
7.1 
6.6 
3.8 
2.0 
1.1 

13.0 
7.0 
9.7 
11.9 
11.8 
11.6 
9.9 
8.7 
7.1 
5.0 
2.8 
1.6 

18.0 
20.3 

25-29 

13  9 

30-34 

11.6 

35-39 

10.3 

40-44 - 

8.6 

45-49- - 

6.6 

50-64 

4.8 

65-69 

3.2 

60-64 

1.8 

66-69 

.7 

70 -and  over 

.3 

Percentage  distribution  by  quarters  with  wage  credits 

Allworkers,  total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

36.0 
13.5 
11.6 
11.0 
63.9 

33.8 
12.2 
10.8 
10.8 
66.2 

41.8 
16.8 
13.6 
11.4 
68.2 

38.2 
13.0 
12.8 
12.4 
61.8 

34.9 
11.4 
11.6 
11.9 
65.1 

46.6 
17.2 
15.7 
13.7 
63.4 

42  7 
15.4 
13.9 
13.4 
57.3 

38.6 
12.6 
12.5 
13.6 
61.4 

51.6 
21.8 
17.0 
12.8 
48.4 

41.7 
15.1 
13.7 
12  9 
58.3 

36.7 
13.6 
11.8 
11.3 
63.3 

60.6 
17.9 
17.1 
16.6 
49.4 

38.6 
14.0 
12.7 
11.8 
61.6 

33.1 
12.3 
10.6 
10.2 
66.9 

46.7 

1  quarter - 

2  quarters 

3  quarters. 

4  quarters - - 

16.6 
15.8 
113 
63.3 

New  entrants,  total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

89.0 
49.7 
26.3 
13.0 
11.0 

88.1 
48.6 
26.2 
13.4 
11.9 

90.6 
52.1 
26.3 
12.2 
9.4 

89.2 
39.2 
30.5 
19.5 
10.8 

88.1 
37.2 
30.6 
20.3 
11.9 

91.0 
42.4 
30.3 
18.3 
9.0 

90.9 
42.0 
30.7 
18.2 
9.1 

89.7 
37.9 
31.8 
20.0 
10.3 

92.1 
46.2 
29.6 
16.3 
7.9 

86.4 
35.5 
30.1 
20.8 
13.6 

86.7 
36.6 
29.7 
20.6 
14.3 

87.0 
35.5 
30.4 
21.1 
13.0 

90.2 
39.9 
31.5 
18.8 
9.8 

90.0 
40.6 
31.0 
18.6 
10.0 

90.4 

39.6 

2  quarters 

31.9 
19.0 
9.6 

1  Data  for  1940  and  1941  based  on  4-percent  sample;  for  1942,  1943,  and  1944,  on 
3-percent  sample.  Quarterly  data  adjusted  for  estimated  underreprosentation 
of  workers  receiving  $3,000  or  more  a  year  in  employer  reports  for  second,  third, 


and  fourth  quarters,  items  reported  too  late  for  inclusion  in  sample,  and  duplica- 
tion of  workers  with  more  than  1  account.  For  adjusted  annual  totals  for  pre- 
ceding years,  see  table  27, 
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of  accounts  established  for  youths  and 
aged  persons.  Applicants  luider  age 
20  were  only  about  three-fourths  as 
numerous  as  in  1944.  The  total  of 
65,000  applications  received  from  per- 
sons aged  65  and  over  represented  a 
38-percent  decline  and  constituted 
the  smallest  number  on  record  for  any 
year. 

Account  numbers  were  issued  to 
504,000  Negroes.  This  total,  the 
smallest  in  any  year,  was  32  percent 
below  the  1944  volume.  Moreover, 
1945  was  the  first  year  since  1941 
when  the  relative  number  of  Negro 
applicants  was  smaller  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Despite  this  reversal 
of  trend,  however,  the  proportion  of 
Negro  men  and  women  among  appli- 
cants for  account  numbers  remained 
fairly  stable.  In  1945,  13  percent  of 
the  men  for  whom  accounts  were  es- 
tablished and  17  percent  of  the  women 
were  Negroes;  the  corresponding  per- 
centages in  1944  were  14  and  18. 

Detailed  information  on  covered 
workers  and  their  wage  credits  in 
1945  are  not  yet  available.  The  fol- 
lowing sections  therefore  give  data 
for  1944. 

Workers  in  Covered  Employ- 
ment, 1944 
Personal  Characteristics 

In  1944,  the  third  full  year  of  war 
production,  labor-force  reserves  were 
so  nearly  depleted  that  the  flow  of 
younger  men  into  the  armed  forces 
was  not  completely  offset  by  a*n  in- 
crease in  employment  of  older  men, 
women,  and  young  people.  As  a  re- 
sult, approximately  46.3  million  per- 
sons, about  3  percent  fewer  than  in 
1943,  earned  wage  credits  under  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  in  1944 
(table  69) . 

The  effect  of  continued  heavy  calls 
under  Selective  Service  shows  up  in 
the  fact  that  about  14  percent  fewer 
men  under  40  years  of  age  worked  in 
covered  employment  than  in  1943. 
The  decrease  would  have  been  larger, 
of  course,  had  not  many  boys  under 
draft  age  worked  in  covered  em- 
plos^ment. 

While  the  number  of  younger  men 
decreased,  the  number  of  men  aged 
40  and  over  increased  both  absolutely 
and  relatively.  The  increase  in  num- 
bers was  slight — about  2  percent — but 
the  increase  in  the  relative  size  of 


this  group  was  somewhat  more  signifi- 
cant. In  1943,  about  43  percent  of 
all  men  in  covered  jobs  were  aged  40 
and  over;  in  1944,  the  corresponding 
ratio  was  47  percent.  The  median 
age  of  men  with  wage  credits  rose 
from  37  years  in  1943  to  39  years  in 
1944.  Still,  there  were  not  enough 
older  men  available  to  fill  the  jobs 
of  all  those  under  age  40  who  went 
into  the  armed  forces,  and  the  net 
result  was  a  decline  6f  about  2  million, 
or  6.8  percent,  in  the  number  of  men 
in  covered  jobs  in  1944. 

The  number  of  women  with  wage 
credits  increased  by  3.9  percent.    In 

1943,  17.5  million  women  worked  in 
covered  industry;  in  1944  there  were 
18.2  million.  The  additional  women 
workers  were  not  drawn  predomi- 
nantly from  any  one  age  group,  al- 
though the  relative  number  aged  50 
and  over  increased  slightly — from  10.0 
percent   in   1943   to   10.7   percent   in 

1944.  The  median  age  of  women 
workers  remained  at  about  29  years. 
The  proportion  of  women  among 
workers  receiving  wage  credits  rose 
to  the  highest  level  in  the  history  of 
the  program.  In  1944,  about  4  out  of 
10  workers  in  covered  industry  were 
women.  In  each  of  the  years  1937^1, 
only  about  3  out  of  10  workers  were 
women. 

Many  of  these  additional  women 
workers  were  Negroes.  The  number 
of  Negro  women  with  wage  credits  in 
the  year  was  17  percent  higher  than 
in  1943,  as  compared  with  2.6  percent 
in  the  case  of  white  women.  Fewer 
Negro  men  were  employed,  but  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  Negro 
women  workers  was  so  large  that  the 
relative  number  of  Negroes  in  covered 
jobs  rose  from  9.2  percent  in  1943  to 
9.7  percent  in  1944  (table  71).  Only 
about  7  percent  of  all  workers  were 
Negroes  in  each  of  the  years  1937-40. 

New  Entrants  to  Covered  Employ- 
ment 

By  1944  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  of  working  age  had  re- 
ceived wage  credits  at  some  time  that, 
despite  the  heavy  demand  of  war  in- 
dustries for  new  workers,  the  number 
of  persons  entering  covered  employ- 
ment for  the  first  time  declined.  An 
estimated  5.0  million  workers — 2.1 
million  men  and  2.9  million  women — 
received  their  first  wage  credits  in 
1944  (table  69).     This  total  of  new 


entrants  was  only  two-thirds  as  large 
as  in  1943,  and  the  ratio  of  new  work- 
ers to  all  workers  in  covered  employ- 
ment during  the  year,  11  percent,  was 
the  lowest  since  1937. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  re- 
ceived their  first  wage  credits  in  1944 
were,  of  course,  young  people  just 
starting  their  working  careers.  Nearly 
half  the  new  entrants  were  iinder  age 
20,  and  another  10  percent  were  aged 
20-24  (table  70).  Many,  however, 
were  middle-aged  women,  elderly 
men,  and  Negroes,  who  were  able  to 
find  covered  employment  for  the  first 
time  as  a  result  of  the  stringency  of 
the  labor  market. 

Of  the  men  who  entered  covered 
employment  in  1944  for  the  first  time, 
two-thirds,  were  under  age  25,  a  strik- 
ing shift  from  the  prewar  year  of  1940 
when  only  slightly  more  than  half 
the  male  new  entrants  were  under  age 
25.  In  1943,  the  corresponding  pro- 
portion was  60  percent.  About  15  per- 
cent of  the  1944  male  entrants  were 
age  50  and  over,  as  compared  with 
18  percent  in  1943. 

As  compared  with  men,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  new  women  work- 
ers— only  55  percent — were  under  age 
25.  About  a  third,  as  compared  with 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  men,  were  in 
the  age  group  25-49.  Despite  the  de- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  women 
who  were  new  entrants,  16  percent  of 
all  women  who  worked  in  covered  in- 
dustry in  1944  had  no  prior  wage 
credits,  as  compared  with  7.3  percent 
of  the  men. 

Negroes  formed  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  new  entrants  (16  percent)  than 
in  the  preceding  year  (14  percent) . 

Quarters  in  Covered  Employment 

Although  fewer  workers  received 
wage  credits  in  1944  than  in  1943,  a 
larger  proportion  of  those  who  had 
jobs  had  covered  employment  in  all 
4  quarters  of  the  year.  Approximately 
62  percent  of  all  workers  received 
wage  credits  in  each  of  the  4  quarters 
(table  69) ;  in  1943  the  corresponding 
proportion  was  58  percent.  The  in- 
crease among  men  was  from  63  per- 
cent to  67  percent;  among  women, 
from  49  percent  to  53  percent. 

One  important  reason  for  the  rise 
in  the  proportion  of  4-quarter  work- 
ers was  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
new  entrants.  A  majority  of  those 
entering  covered  employment  for  the 
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Table  70. — Workers  with  wage  credits,  annual  data:  All  workers,  workers  with  previous  wage  credits,  and  new  entrants,  by  sex,  age, 

race,  and  quarters  with  wage  credits,  1944 


[3-percent  sample  of  all  workers  in  1944  whose  wage  credits  were  identified  for  posting  through  July  1946;  not  adjusted  for  duplication  of  workers  with  more  than  1  account 
or  for  data  reported  too  late  for  inclusion  in  tabulations.  Wage  credits  exclude  wages  in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year  earned  in  covered  employment  by  any  1  worker. 
Age  represents  age  at  birthday  In  1944.  White  workers  include  all  races  other  than  Negro.  Workers  of  unknown  race  included  with  white;  of  unknown  sex,  included 
with  male.  Figures  in  italics  represent  data  for  less  than  100  workers  and  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  large  probable  sampling  error.  Sec  text  for  more  detailed 
explanation  of  data  and  table  69  tor  estimated  100-percent  totals] 


All  workers 

Workers  with  previous  wage 
credits 

New  entrants 

Age,  sex,  and  race 

Total 

4  quarters 
in  1944 

Less  than 

4  Quarters 

in  1944 

Total 

4  quarters 
in  1944 

Less  than 

4  quarters 

in  1944 

Total 

1  quarter 
in  1944 

2  quarters 
in  1944 

3  quarters 
in  1944 

4  quarters 
in  1944 

1,352,289 

808,  358 

543,  931 

1,210,087 

794, 846 

416,  241 

142, 202 

57,  288 

44,942 

26,460 

13, 612 

Under  20                  ,_.._.  _ .' 

200,  991 
164,977 
153,321 
168,  628 
151,899 
140,167 
116,289 
96,  369 
74,  857 
60,  784 
27,142 
14,916 
2,049 

62,  334 

80,  678 

85,883 

101,  ,536 

104,090 

100,  374 

84,  352 

70,  404 

64,  823 

36,063 

18, 102 

8,616 

1,204 

138,  657 

84,  399 

67,  438 

66,  993 

47,  809 

39,  793 

31,  937 

25,  966 

20,  034 

.     14,721 

9,040 

6,300 

846 

130, 691 
150,  654 
144, 126 
149,  727 
143,  650 
132,  541 
109,  532 
90,  816 
70,282 
47,  441 
25,  203 
13,  434 
1,990 

57,  274 
79, 167 
84,  919 
100,  563 
103, 100 
99,  425 
83,  484 
69,628 
64, 196 
35,  642 
17,  842 
8,408 
1,198 

73,  417 

71,  487 

59,207 

49, 164 

40,  550 

33,116 

26,  048 

21, 188 

16, 086 

11,  799 

7,361 

6,026 

792 

70, 300 
14,  323 
9,195 
8,801 
8,249 
7,626 
6,757 
5,563 
4,676 
3,343 
1,939 
1,482 
B9 

27,  332 
6,135 
4,031 
3,643 
3,399 
3, 1.57 
2,705 
2,214 
1,842 
1,380 
826 
595 

eg 

23,868 

4,400 

2,807 

2,612 

2,404 

2,265 

1,946 

1,511 

1,279 

949 

615 

385 

IS 

14,  050 

2,377 

1,393 

1,674 

1,456 

1,255 

1,239 

1,052 

827 

593 

338 

294 

IS 

6,060 

1,411 

25-29              -      -      -  -      

964 

972 

35  39                     

990 

049 

45-49              -      ---          

868 

776 

55-59              ,              

627 

421 

65-69              -      -. 

260 

208 

Unknown. _ - 

6 

Male        - 

822,  045 

636,  270 

286,  775 

762,094 

529,  483 

232,  611 

69, 951 

24,  487 

18,  652 

11,026 

6,787 

105,  685 
67,206 
79,628 
97,  741 
97, 133 
94,  675 
81,212 
70,  997 
68, 101 
41,424 
23, 190 
13,  534 
1,719 

29,289 
23,  999 
47, 866 
68,  972 

72,  665 

73,  532 
63,311 
55,  309 
44,  909 
30,  647 
16,840 

'    7,893 
1,048 

76,  296 

33, 207 

31,762 

28,  769 

24,  478 

21,  043 

17,  901 

15,688 

13, 192 

10,  777 

7,  360 

6,641 

671 

70,313 
63, 267 

77,  282 
95,  493 
94,  826 
92,028 

78,  797 
68,  772 
65,  987 
39,  661 
21,811 
12,277 

1,680 

26,  656 
23,  673 
47,  652 
68,  746 
72,  382 
73, 186 
62,  946 
64, 970 
44,  687 
30,  382 
15,  643 
7,719 
1,042 

43,757 
29,  ,594 
29,  630 
26,  747 
22,  444 
18,  843 
16,  861 
13,  802 
11,400 
9,179 
6,168 
4,  558 
638 

35,  272 
3,939 
2,  346 
2,248 
2,307 
2,647 
2,  416 
2,225 
2,114 
1,863 
1,379 
1,267 
S9 

13,  687 

2,002 

1,183 

1,048 

997 

1,116 

938 

883 

806 

Z42 

564 

604 

17 

11,929 
1,086 
656 
613 
660 
679 
676 
692 
585 
498 
346 
328 
6 

6,923 
526 
294 
301 
377 
405 
437 
411 
401 
368 
272 
251 
10 

2,733 

20-24              -                               .  .  .  _  _  

326 

214 

30-34             *                                    -      - 

226 

273 

40_44                                              _  -  _  .  

347 

365 

5Q_'i4 

339 

322 

g()_64                                              _ 

265 

197 

174 

Unknown — - 

6 

Female - 

630,  244 

273,  088 

257, 156 

447, 993 

266,  363 

182,  630 

82,251 

32, 801 

26,  290 

15,435 

7,725 

96,  406 

107,  771 

73,  693 

60,  787 

54,  766 

46,  592 

35,  077 

26,  372 

16,  766 

9,360 

3,952 

1,382 

330 

33,  045 

56,  679 

.38,017 

32,  663 

31,  435 

26,  842 

21,041 

15.  096 

9,914 

5,416 

2,262 

723 

156 

62, 361 

61,192 

36, 676 

28,224 

23,  331 

18, 760 

14.036 

10.  277 

6.842 

3.944 

1.690 

659 

174 

60,  378 

97,  387 

66,  844 

54,  234 

48,824 

40,613 

30,  735 

22.  044 

14,  296 

7,880 

3,392 

1,157 

310 

30,  718 

55,  494 

37,  267 

31,817 

30,  718 

26,240 

20,  638 

14,  658 

9,609 

6,260 

2,199 

689 

166 

29,  660 

41,  893 

29,  677 

22,  417 

18, 106 

14,  273 

10, 197 

7,386 

4,686 

2,620 

1,193 

468 

154 

36,028 

10,384 

6,849 

6,653 

5,942 

5,079 

4,342 

3,328 

2,461 

1,480 

560 

226 

W 

13,646 

4,133 

2,848 

2,695 

2,402 

2,041 

1,767 

1,331 

1,036 

638 

262 

91 

IS 

11,929 

3,314 

2,152 

1,999 

1,744 

1,586 

1,270 

919 

694 

451 

169 

B7 

6 

7,127 

1,862 

1,099 

1,213 

1,079 

850 

802 

641 

426 

235 

66 

1 

2,327 

20-24                            -                 - 

1,085 

750 

746 

717 

602 

45_49 . 

603 

437 

305 

156 

g5_g9                                              _  _  _.  

6S 

Si 

Unknown.- - 

0 

Negro  male.- - - -— 

82, 818 

46,  466 

36,  362 

74,  483 

45,  703 

28,780 

8,336 

3,667 

2,567 

1,338 

763 

11,821 
9,123 
9,839 

10,  895 
9,801 
9,888 
7,608 
6,319 
3,911 
2,472 
1,214 
681 
346 

3,  305 

3,  946 

5,301 

6,592 

6,  364 

6,791 

5,217 

3,589 

2,590 

1,656 

692 

339 

186 

8,616 

5,178 

4,638 

4,303 

3,437 

3,097 

2,291 

1,730 

1,321 

916 

622 

342 

161 

7,531 
8,187 
9,272 
10.  401 
9,379 
9,497 
7.174 
6.043 
3,683 
2,292 
1,104 
584 
336 

2,963 

3,864 

5,  252 

6,656 

6,328 

6,741 

6,160 

3,559 

2,557 

1,638 

682 

331 

185 

4,  678 

4,323 

4.020 

3,845 

3,  064 

2,766 

2,014 

1,484 

1,126 

754 

422 

253 

151 

4,290 
936 
667 
494 
422 
391 
334 
276 
228 
180 
110 
97 

1,798 
434 
276 
242 
198 
197 
136 
121 
9S 
80 
48 
SS 
i 

1,402 
290 
170 
150 
126 
90 
85 
70 
69 
J,9 
SB 
S9 
S 

738 
131 
7S 
66 
B9 
Bi 
B7 
BB 
S8 
SS 
17 
Si 
i 

352 

20-24                                                  -  - 

81 

i9 

3Q  34                            _ 

S6 

57 

55  59 

SS 

g5_g9                                              _ 

Negro  female - 

48,316 

16,704 

31,612 

34,  253 

15,448 

18,  806 

14,063 

6,018 

4,517 

2,272 

1,256 

7,169 

10, 323 

8,692 

7,373 

6,484 

4,118 

2,370 

1,440 

762 

347 

131 

U 

OS 

-       1,157 

3,110 

3,065 

3.047 

2,333 

1,769 

1,020 

632 

340 

146 

a 
n 
u 

6,012 

7,213 

5,627 

4,326 

3,161 

2,349 

1,350 

808 

422 

201 

S7 

S7 

S9 

3,203 

7,243 

6,567 

5,783 

4,248 

3,236 

1,797 

1,117 

601 

271 

99 

3S 

Be 

960 

2,828 

2, 841 

2.867 

2,183 

1,665 

966 

.597 

326 

137 

1,2 

IS 

n 

2,243 

4,415 

3,726 

2,916 

2,065 

1,570 

831 

520 

276 

134 

57 

«0 

Si 

3,966 

3,080 

2,125 

1,690 

1,236 

883 

873 

323 

161 

76 

SS 

11 

7 

1.876 

1,269 

881 

637 

484 

366 

236 

137 

77 

Si 

U 

B 

S 

1,366 

1,000 

683 

487 

374 

276 

173 

87 

39 

SS 

13 

0 

i 

537 

629 

337 

286 

228 

137 

111 

6i 

SO 

8 

3 

S 

0 

197 

224 

4Q_44 -. 

Bi 

50_54                                              .     ._ .. 

i 
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first  time  do  so  too  late  in  the  year  to      entrants    of    1944    were    4-quarter      trants  among  women  than  among  men 
acquire  wage  credits  in  all  4  quarters,      workers.  was  a  factor  in  reducing  the  propor- 

Thus,  only  10   percent  of  the  new         The  larger  proportion  of  new  en-      tion    of    4-quarter    workers    among 

Table  71. — Workers  with  wage  credits,  annual  data:  All  workers,  by  amount  of  wage  credits,  quarters  with  wage  credits,  sex,  age, 

and  race,  1944 

(3-percent  sample;  see  beadnote,  table  70] 


Wage  credits,  sex, 
and  race 


Total,   3-percent 
sample 


$1-199 

200-399 

400-799 

800-1,199-. 
1,200-1,599-. 
1,600-1,999-. 
2,000-2,399.. 
2,400-2,799-. 
2,800-2,999-. 
3,000- 


Male- 


$1-199- 

200-399 

400-799 

800-1,199--. 
1,200-1,599-. 
1,600-1,999.. 
2,000-2,399.. 
2,400-2,799.. 
2,800-2,999.. 
3,000 


Female.. 


$1-199 

200-399 

400-799 

800-1,199... 
1,200-1,599- 
1,600-1,999- 
2,000-2,399.. 
2,400-2,799-. 
2,800-2,999- 
3,000- 


Negro,  total- 


$1-199 

200-399 

400-799 

800-1,199-.. 
1,200-1,699.. 
1,600-1,999.. 
2,000-2,399.. 
2,400-2,799.. 
2,800-2,999.. 
3,000 


Negro  male. 


$1-199 

200-399 

400-799 

800-1,199... 
1,200-1,599.. 
1,600-1,999.. 
2,000-2,399.. 
2,400-2,799.. 
2,800-2,999.. 
3,000 


Negro  female.. 


$1-199- 

200-399 

400-799 

800-1,199... 
1,200-1,699.. 
1,600-1,999.. 
2,000-2,399. 
2,400-2,799.. 
2,800-2,999.. 
3,000 


Workers  with  wage  credits  in  1944 


Total 


Total 


1,352,289 


365, 968 


243,  349 
120.  426 
166.  761 
142,316 
136,  230 
113,  630 
98,340 
86,  984 
42,  269 
204,  084 


822, 046 


162,  791 


119,  200 
56,  666 
76,429 
61,  322 
62,411 
65,  934 
71,697 
73, 621 
38,  537 

197,  22^ 


630,  244 


124, 149 
64,761 
89, 332 
80, 994 
72, 819 
47, 596 
26, 643 
13, 363 
3,732 
6.855 


131,  134 


36,278 

16,998 

22.149 

16,  972 

12,711 

8,889 

6,601 

4,715 

1.781 

4.040 


82,  818 


Under 
25 


603, 916 


81,982 
41,924 
64,  552 

59,  663 

60,  331 
55,  666 
50,  691 
46,  628 
23, 762 

119,017 


369, 07; 


203, 177 


60,  635 

30,  190 

36.  495 

29, 002 

24.215 

12,  792 

5,799 

2,502 

676 

871 


38,  436 


16.  905 

6.835 

7,086 

3,592 

1,867 

961 

565 

355 

100 

180 


20. 944 


17,  928 
8.731 
12,341 
10, 931 
9,707 
7,497 
5,817 
4,301 
1,666 


48. 316 


18,  350 

8,267 

9,808 

6.041 

3.004 

1,392 

784 

414 

115 

141 


8,225 

3,637 

4,036 

2,197 

1,248 

694 

401 

263 

80 

163 


17,  492 


8,680 

3,198 

3,050 

1,395 

619 

257 

164 

91 

to 
n 


338,  299 


261,  734 


36, 113 
16,  923 
26, 87: 
24,  08! 
25. 924 
29,  626 
34. 709 
38,  416 
21,460 
114,940 


234, 838 


45,  869 

25, 001 

37, 675 

35,  474 

34,  407 

25, 939 

15,882 

8,212 

2,302 

4,077 


66, 090 


14, 652 
7,540 

11,  073 
9,376 
7,340 
5,269 
4,042 
2,978 
1,168 
2,663 


40,423 


6,656 

3,349 

5,456 

5,585 

6,338 

4, 

3,515 

2,687 

1,072 

2,566 


25, 667 


8,096 

4,191 

5,617 

3,790 

2,002 

960 

627 

291 

m 

107 


45-64 


33, 191 
18,  773 
30,  669 

32,  900 
34,811 

33,  266 
33, 004 
31, 181 
16,  200 
75, 316 


16,  944 
9,886 

16, 624 

17,  485 
21, 296 
24, 820 
28, 188 
28,609 
14,  466 
73,  618 


86, 565 


16,247 

8,888 

14, 135 

15.  415 

13,516 

8,445 

4,816 

2,672 

734 

1,797 


24, 129 


4,072 
2,296 
3,551 
3,621 
3,217 
2,481 
1,901 
1,320 
508 
1,162 


19, 210 


2,606 
1,462 
2,455 
2,798 
2,846 
2,308 
1,811 
1,290 
499 
1,146 


4,919 


1,466 
844 
1,096 
823 
371 
173 
90 
SO 
9 

n 


65  and 
over 


Un- 
known 


42, 058 


6,274 
3,197 
5,062 
5.082 
5.389 
4,578 
3,866 
2,886 
1,161 
4,584 


36,  724 


4,964 
2,548 
4,099 
4,032 
4,748 
4,182 
3,723 
2,816 
1,133 
4,479 


6,334 


1,310 
649 
963 

1,050 
641 
396 
133 
69 
18 
105 


549 

265 

365 

312 

235 

164 

82 

Bi 

16 

t9 


1,895 


468 

240 

334 

285 

227 

164 

80 

BS 

IB 

19 


2,049 


808,  358 


366 
169 
274 
249 
195 
163 
109 
124 
SB 
336 


277 
136 
210 
196 
155 
139 
98 
116 

es 

331 


330 


100 

61 
74 
7! 
BS 
U 
11 


es 


With  wage  credits  in  4  quarters 


Total 


636, 270 


3,091 
7,546 
23,744 
33,  380 
45,668 
56,120 
64,  692 
70. 182 
36, 037 
195,  821 


273, 088 


3,142 
9,978 
37, 564 
61,  563 
65,  894 
45,  325 
25,958 
13, 216 
3,664 
6.784 


63,170 


861 

2,769 

10,  374 

12,  989 

11,199 

8,217 

6,349 

4,644 

1,748 

4,030 


46,466 


557 
1,506 
5,478 
8,131 
8,518 
6,933 
5,588 
4,232 
1,634 
3," 


16, 704 


304 

1,263 

4,89" 

4,858 

2,681 

1,284 

761 

412 

114 

141 


Under 
25 


391, 882 


53.288 


1,635 
4,376 
11,  362 
9,376 
7,622 
5,911 
4,462 
3,438 
1,307 
3,920 


89,  624 


1,596 

5,237 

15,  895 

22,  546 

22, 353 

12,  294 

6,674 

2,488 

670 

871 


11,517 


395 

1,242 

3,489 

2,726 

1,639 

863 

639 

347 

98 

179 


7,250 


263 

732 

2,000 

1,665 

1,090 

625 

379 

256 

78 

162 


4,267 


132 

610 
1,489 
1,061 
649 
238 
160 
91 

to 

17 


245,  642 


263,025 


639 

1,606 

6,079 

11,  458 

17,  689 

23.922 

30,  788 

36,  454 

20,  017 

114,  473 


128, 857 


906 

3,100 

14,  437 

25,  620 

30, 340 

24,  656 

16, 451 

8,125 

2,265 

4,057 


35,262 


289 
1,041 
4,938 
7,128 
6,393 
4,866 
3,883 
2,929 
1,137 
2,658 


25,048 


165 
459 
2,150 
4,058 
4,617 
3,986 
3,371 
2,639 
1,062 
2,551 


10, 214 


124 

582 

2,788 

3,070 

1,776 

880 

612 

290 

8B 

107 


45-64 


65  and 
over 


1,088 
2,686 
11,487 
22,287 
28,829 

29,  476 
30, 668 

30,  007 
14,280 
74, 934 


194, 176 


553 
1,199 
4,! 
9,834 
16,  263 
21,  414 
25,  871 
27,  478 
13, 569 
73, 167 


51,  466 


535 
1,487 
6,659 
12,  443 
12,  666 
8,062 
4,697 
2,629 
711 
1,767 


16,090 


130 
399 
1,731 
2,822 
2,893 
2,313 
1,838 
1,307 
498 
1,159 


12,952 


247 
1,138 
2,123 
2,547 
2,149 
1,752 
1,277 

489 
1,142 


2,138 


152 
593 
699 
346 
164 
86 
SO 
9 
17 


Un- 
known 


26, 718 


458 
595 
1,957 
3,488 
4,662 
4,148 
3.615 
2,777 
1,101 
4,017 


23,733 


354 
448 
1,408 
2,585 
3,959 
3,768 
3,492 
2,711 
1,085 
3,933 


2,986 


104 
147 
649 
903 
603 
390 
123 
66 
16 


4S 

68 

176 

254 

224 

152 

79 

BS 

IB 

19 


S7 

61 

189 

232 

217 

162 

77 

Bt 

IB 

t9 


1,204 


11 
IS 
101 
169 
157 
138 
102 
109 
61 
333 


1,048 


10 
16 
77 
128 
125 
116 
89 
101 
B9 
328 


156 


U 


With  wage  credits  in  less  than  4  quarters 


Total 


543, 931 


286, 775 


257, 156 


121,  007 

64, 783 

61,  768 

19,  431 

6,925 

2,271 

685 

147 

68 

71 


67,  964 


35,  417 

14.239 

11,775 

3,983 

1,512 

672 

252 

71 

SS 

10 


36, 362 


17,  371 

7,225 

6,863 

2,800 

1,11 

654 

229 

69 

SS 

10 


31,  612 


18, 046 

7,014 

4,912 

1,183 

323 

108 

«S 

S 

I 

0 


Under 
25 


223, 056 


212,  033 


113, 563 


59, 039 

24, 953 

20,  600 

6,466 

1,862 

498 

126 

U 


26, 919 


16,  610 
5,593 
3,597 


13, 694 


7,962 

2,906 

2,036 

632 

168 

69 

SS 

7 

S 

1 


13,226 


8,548 

2,688 

1,661 

334 

70 

19 

i 

1 

0 

0 


25-U 


80,  437 

37,318 

44,  036 

22.  485 

12,  302 

7,087 

4,352 

2,049 

1,480 

487 


106, 052 


35,  474 

16,  417 

20,  798 

12,  631 

8,235 

5,704 

3,921 

1,962 

1,443 

467 


106,  981 


44, 963 

21,  901 

23, 238 

9,864 

4,067 

1,383 

431 

87 

87 

20 


30,828 


14,363 

6,499 

6,135 

2,247 

947 

403 

159 

i9 

SI 

B 


15,  375 


6,391 

2,1 

3,306 

1,627 

721 

323 

144 

48 

SO 

B 


15,  453 


7,972 

3,r 

2,829 

720 

226 

80 

IB 

1 

1 

0 


45-64 


92,  657 


32, 103 

16,  087 

19, 172 

10,  613 

5,982 

3,789 

2,436 

1,174 

920 

381 


67.  568 


16,391 
8,686 

11,696 
7,651 
5,032 
3,406 
2,317 
1,131 
897 
351 


36, 099 


15,712 

7,401 

7,476 

2,962 

960 

383 

119 

iS 

SS 

so 


9,039 


3,942 

1,897 

1,820 

799 

324 

168 

6S 

IS 

10 

S 


6.268 


2,518 


2,781 


1,424 

692 

603 

124 

SB 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 


66  and 
over 


15, 340 


5, 816 

2,602 

3,105 

1,594 

827 

430 

241 

108 

60 

667 


12, 991 


4,610 

2,100 

2,691 

•1,  447 

789 

424 

231 

106 

48 

546 


2,349 


1,206 

602 

414 

147 

S8 

6 

10 

S 

S 

SI 


978 


607 

197 

189 

BS 

11 

IS 

S 

1 

0 

0 


864 


431 

179 

176 

BS 

10 

IS 

S 

1 

0 

0 


Un- 
known 


364 

146 

173 

80 

38 

SB 

7 

IB 

4 

S 


267 

120 

133 

68 

SO 

Si 

7 

IS 

4 

S 


174 


87 

se 

40 
IS 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


BS 
S4 
IS 
g 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 


46 
19 
IS 
1 
J 
1 
0 
0 
1 


S9 


se 

7 

s 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
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Table  72. — Workers  with  wage  credits,  annual  data:  Percentage  distribution  of  male 
and  female  workers  by  amount  of  wage  credits,  1944  and  1940 


Wage  credits 


Total. 

$1-199 

200-399... 
400-599... 
600-799... . 
800-999.... 
1,000-1,199 
1,200-1,399 
1,400-1,599. 
1,600-1,799 
1,800-1,999. 
2,000-2,199 
2,200-2,399 
2,400-2,599. 
2,600-2,799. 
2,800-2,999. 
3.000 


All  workers 


Male 


6.1 
4.2 
3.8 
3.7 
3.8 
3.8 
3.9 
4.1 
4.3 
4.4 
4.6 
4.5 
4.7 
24.0 


1940 


100.0 


19.6 
9.4 
7.9 
8.4 
8.0 
7.9 
7.7 
6.9 
6.5 
4.7 
3.4 
2.3 
1.7 
1.3 
.9 
4.6 


Female 


1944 


100.0 


23.4 
12.2 
9.1 
7.7 
7.6 
7.7 
7.4 
6.3 
6.0 
4.0 
2.9 
2.1 
1.6 
1.0 
.7 
1.3 


100.0 


31.0 

14.4 

14.1 

14.9 

10.6 

6.3 

3.7 

2.1 

1.0 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.3 


4-quarter  workers 


Male 


1944 


100.0 


.6 
1.4 

2.0 
2.4 
2.8 
3.4 
4.1 
4.6 
4.9 
6.4 
6.9 
6.2 
6.5 
6.6 
6.7 
36.6 


1940 


100. 0 


1.5 
3.7 
6.1 
9.3 
10.3 
U.l 
11.5 
10.6 
8.7 
7.5 
6.4 
3.7 
2.7 
2.1 
1.4 
4.4 


Female 


100.0 


1.2 

3.7 

6.8 

7.9 

10.4 

12.2 

12.8 

11.4 

9.2 

7.4 

6.5 

4.0 

2.8 

2.0 

1.3 

2.5 


100.0 


3.8 
9.3 
17.6 
24.1 
18.4 
11.2 


1.9 
1.2 
.7 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.4 


women.  Moreover,  intermittent  em- 
pl03Tnent  is  more  characteristic  of 
women  than  of  men.  Thus,  even 
among  workers  with  wage  credits  in 
a  previous  year  as  well  as  in  1944,  only 
59  percent  of  the  women  as  against 
69  percent  of  the  men  held  jobs  In 
covered  employment  in  all  4  quarters 
of  the  year  (table  70) . 

As  in  earlier  years,  the  workers  who 
did  not  have  wage  credits  in  aU  4  quar- 
ters of  1944  were  about  evenly  distrib- 
uted among  groups  with  employment 
during  only  1,  2,  or  3  quarters  of  the 
year. 

Wage  Credits,  1944 

War  production  boosted  total  wage 
credits  to  a  new  high  in  1944 — 3.2  per- 
cent above  the  total  in  1943  and  93 
percent  higher  than  in  1940. 

The  proportion  of  workers  in  cov- 
ered employment  who  earned  $3,000 

Table  73. — Workers  with  wage  credits, 
annual  data:  Percentage  distribution  of 
workers  by  amount  of  wage  credits  in 
1944,  for  each  age  group 


Wage  credits 

Total 

Under 
25 

25-44 

45-64 

66  and 
over 

Total.... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199 

200-399 

400-799 

800-1,199 

1,200-1,599... 
1,600-1,999... 
2,000-2,399... 
2,400-2,799... 
2,800-2,999... 
3,000 

18.0 

8.9 

12.3 

10.5 

10.0 

8.4 

7.3 

6.4 

3.1 

15.1 

33.2 

16.4 

17.8 

12.2 

9.4 

5.5 

2.9 

1.7 

.6 

1.3 

13.6 
6.9 

10.7 
9.9 

10.0 
9.2 
8.4 
7.7 
3.9 

19.7 

9.8 
6.5 
9.1 
9.7 

10.3 
9.8 
9.8 
9.2 
4.5 

22.3 

12.0 

12.1 

12.8 

10.9 

9.2 

6.9 

2.7 

10.9 

in  wage  credits  was  higher  than  at 
any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
program.  The  relative  number  of 
workers  receiving  this  maximum  wage 
credit  rose  gradually  during  the  early 
years  of  the  program,  from  2.9  per- 
cent in  1938  to  3.3  percent  in  1940. 
Then,  as  war  production  expanded,  it 
climbed  rapidly  to  12  percent  in  1943 
and  15  percent  in  1944  (table  71). 
Increased  full-time  and  overtime 
employment  plus  a  rise  in  hourly  wage 
rates  were  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
sharp  upturn. 

Despite  favorable  employment  con- 
ditions and  high  wage  rates,  however, 
almost  one-fifth  of  all  workers  in  cov- 
ered employment  in  1944  received 
less  than  $200  in  wage  credits,  and 
about  one-third  received  less  than 
$600.  These  persons  with  low  wage 
credits  probably  spent  only  a  short 
time  in  covered  elnployment  during 
the  year.  Among  the  group  earning 
less  than  $200,  for  example,  only  3  per- 
cent were  in  covered  employment  in 
all  4  quarters. 

The  relative  number  of  persons  in 
these  low-wage  groups  was  smaller 
in  1944  than  in  previous  years.  From 
25  percent  in  1938,  the  proportion  of 
all  workers  receiving  less  than  $200 
in  wage  credits  declined  gradually  to 
21  percent  in  1942,  19  percent  in  1943, 
and  18  percent  in  1944.  Similarly,  in 
the  interval  $200-599,  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous decrease  from  22  percent  to 
16  percent  in  the  same  period. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  low- 
wage  workers  is  found  among  persons 
under  25  years  of  age  (tables  71  and 


Chart  9. — Average  annual  wage  credits  of 
workers  covered  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance,  by  sex,  1937-44 
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73) .  One-third  of  the  workers  in  this 
age  group  received  less  than  $200  in 
wage  credits  in  1944,  as  against  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  persons  aged 
45-64.  Conversely,  only  1.3  percent 
of  those  under  25  years  of  age,  but 
22  percent  of  the  workers  aged  45-64, 
earned  $3,000  or  more  in  covered  em- 
ployment. The  large  number  of  new 
entrants  into  covered  employment  and 
inductees  into  the  armed  services  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  low  wage 
credits  among  persons  under  age  25, 
most  of  whom  worked  in  covered  em- 
ployment only  part  of  the  year. 

In  1944  as  in  previous  years,  the 
average  wage  credits  of  men  were 
about  twice  the  average  for  women — 
$1,691  as  compared  with  $891  (table 
77).  For  both  sexes,  however,  the 
1944  averages  represent  a  continua- 
tion of  an  upward  trend  that  was 
sharply  accelerated  during  the  war 
(table  74) .  In  1940  the  average  wage 
credits  of  men  were  12  percent  higher 
than  in  1938,  and  in  1944  they  were 
75  percent  higher.  Among  women, 
the  corresponding  increases  were  8.9 
percent  and  74  percent. 

From  a  peak  of  22  percent  in  1938, 

Table  74. — Workers  with  wage  credits, 
annual  data:  Index  of  estimated  average 
wage  credits,  by  sex,  1937-44  ' 

[1938=100] 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1937 

108.1 
100.0 
106.9 
111.3 
121.9 
136.5 
154.9 
164.6 

108.4 
100.0 
105.9 
111.6 
123.7 
141.9 
164.7 
175.2 

106.1 
100.0 
105.5 
108.9 
113.0 
119.9 
154.7 
174.2 

19S8 

1939 

1940 

1941       

1942 

1943 

1944 

'  For  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  earnings  up  to  $3,000 
from  each  employer  in  year  were  credited;  beginning 
1940,  all  wages  in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year  are  excluded 
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the  proportion  of  men  who  earned 
less  than  $200  in  wage  credits  steadily 
declined- and  in  1944  stood  at  15  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time,  the  propor- 
tion earning  $3,000  increased  from 
3.9  percent  in  1938  to  a  high  of  24 
percent  in  1944  (table  76). 

Among  women  also,  the  proportion 
earning  less  than  $200  in  covered  em- 
ployment fell  after  1938,  although  the 
decline  was  not  so  regular  as  among 
men;  from  33  percent  in  1938  it 
dropped  to  26  percent  in  1943,  and 
then  to  24  percent  in  1944.  Better 
employment  opportunities  and  higher 
wages  for  women  during  the  war  were 
of  course  responsible  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  women  re- 
ceiving low  wage  credits.  Even  in 
these  favorable  circumstances,  how- 
ever, only  1.3  percent  of  the  women 
received  as  much  as  $3,000  in  wage 
credits  in  1944. 

Quarters  With  Wage  Credits 

Average  annual  wage  credits  are 
lower  for  women  than  for  men  be- 
cause, besides  having  lower  wage 
rates,  women  on  the  average  work  a 
shorter  time  in  covered  employment. 
Thus,  available  data  show  that  women 
worked  in  covered  employment  in 
fewer  calendar  quarters  in  1944  than 
men,  and  their  average  wage  credits 
per  quarter  were  lower. 

As  already  shown,  67  percent  of  the 
men  but  only  53  percent  of  the  women 
received  wage  credits  in  all  4  quarters 
of  1944.  Among  this  4-quarter  group 
the  average  annual  wage  credits  of 
women — ^$1,403 — were  about  three- 
fifths  as  large  as  the  corresponding 
figure  for  men — $2,301  (table  77). 
The  same  relationship  was  found  also 
between  the  average  annual  wage 
credits  of  women  and  men  with  fewer 
than  4  quarters  in  covered  employ- 
ment. The  wage  credits  of  these 
workers  averaged  $347  and  $552,  re- 
spectively. This  difference  is  not  en- 
tirely the  result  of  higher  hourly  wage 
rates  among  men.  It  is  also  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  men  a  quar- 
ter with  wage  credits  probably  repre- 
sents a  greater  number  of  hours 
worked. 

The  tendency  for  women  to  receive 
lower  average  wage  credits  than  men, 
despite  work  in  the  same  number  of 
quarters,  was  found  in  all  age  groups 
and  for  both  races.  In  the  case  of 
4-quarter  workers,  the  average  wage 


Table  7  5 . — Workers  with  wage  credits,  annual  data:  Estimated  number  of  all  workers, 
and  percentage  distribution  and  average  wage  credits  of  single-State  and  multistate 
and  single-employer  and  multi-employer  workers,   1939-44  ' 

[Data  adjusted  for  duplication  of  workers  with  more  than  1  account  and  for  items  reported  too  late  for  inclu- 
sion in  tabulations;  corrected  to  Aug.  1, 1946] 


Characteristic 


All  workers 

All  workers 

Single-employer 

Multi-employer 

Single-State  workers. 
Single-employer... 
Multi-employer.. - 

Multistate  workers.. 
Single-employer.., 
Multi-employer... 

All  workers 

Single-employer 

Multi-employer 

Single-State  workers. 
Single-employer. . . 
Multi-employer... 

Multistate  workers. . 
Single-employer... 
Multi-employer 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


Estimated  number  of  workers  (in  thousands) 


33,761         35,393         40,976         46,363         47,656  46,296 


Percentage  distribution  of  workers 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

74.8 
25.2 

73.1 
26.9 

67.2 
32.8 

61.9 
38.1 

63.4 
36.6 

93.6 
72.5 
21.1 

93.4 
71.1 
22.3 

90.9 
65.0 
25.9 

88.8 
59.8 
29.0 

89.4 
61.6 
27.8 

6.4 
2.3 
4.1 

6.6 
2.0 
4.6 

9.1 
2.2 
6.9 

11.2 
2.1 
9.1 

10.6 
1.8 
8.8 

100.0 


66.6 
33.4    ) 

90.1 
64.8 
25.3 

9.9 
1.8 
8.1 


Average  wage  credits ! 


874 
925 
700 

981 

1,269 

819 


1,006 
711 

926 


926 

1,243 

791 


$1,014         $1,127         $1,289  $1,369 


1,081 
871 

1,003 

1,068 

838 

1,106 
1,459 


1,167 
1,063 

1,107 
1,149 
1,021 

1,284 
1,670 
1,195 


1,335 
1,208 

1,276 
1,319 
1,179 

1,399 
1,879 
1,300 


1  Data  for  1939-42  based  on  1-percent  sample;  for 
1943  and  1944,  on  3-perceDt  sample. 

2  Averages  for  1939  not  comparable  with  those  for 


credits  of  women  at  ages  under  20 
years  were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  men  in  the  same  age  group,  while 
at  ages  55-59  the  average  for  women 
was  only  about  three-fifths  that  for 


Wage  credits 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Men 

Total..  -      .                

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199      

18.5 
16.8 
25.6 
21.3 
13.4 
4.2 

21.6 
19.0 
26.5 
18.1 
11.7 
3.9 

20,7 
18.2 
24.4 
19.8 
12.8 
4.1 

19.6 
17.3 
24.3 
20.1 
14.3 
4.5 

17.4 
16.4 
20.8 
19.7 
19.6 
6.1 

15.6 
15.6 
17.3 
16.3 
24.4 
10.8 

15.4 
13.5 
13.0 
12  5 
26.6 
19.0 

14.6 

200-599 

11.9 

600-1,199 . 

11.7 

1,200-1,799 

11.5 

1,800-2,999 - 

26.5 

3,000'  ....                  

23.9 

Women 

Total             .          -                 -      - 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1-199       -. ^ 

29.9 

28.0 

33.4 

6.7 

1.7 

.3 

33.3 

29.4 

29.2 

6.2 

1.4 

.3 

31.7 

28.6 

31.3 

6.6 

1.5 

.3 

31.0 

28.5 

31.8 

6.8 

1.6 

.3 

30.6 
26.5 
32.3 
8.6 
1.8 
.3 

31.8 
25.1 
28.6 
11.3 
2.8 
.4 

25.7 
23.1 
25.5 
16.9 
8.2 
.6 

23.5 

200-599 

21.3 

600-1,199 

23.0 

1,200-1,799     .               .               

18.7 

1,800-2,999  .. 

12.2 

3,0001 

1.3 

>  For  1937, 1938,  and  1939,  represents  wage  credits  of  $3,000  or  more,  since  earnings  up  to  $3,000  from  each  em- 
ployer in  year  were  credited  for  those  years. 


1,431 
1,244 

1,363 
1,417 
1,225 

1,423 
1,949 
1,305 


subsequent  years  because  begiiming  with  1940  the 
Social  Security  Act  e-xcludes  as  wage  credits  earnings 
in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year. 


men.    The  average  wage  credits  of  all 
Negroes  with  covered  employment  in 
4    quarters — $1,483 — was    less    than   t 
three-fourths  as  large  as  the  average 
of  $1,998  for  all  4-quarter  workers. 


Table  76. — Workers  with  wage  credits,  annual  data:  Percentage  distribution  of  workers 
by  amount  of  wage  credits  and  sex,  1937-44 
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Table  77. — Workers  with  wage  credits,  annual  data:  Average  wage  credits  of  all 
workers,  workers  with  previous  wage  credits,  and  new  entrants,  by  sex,  age,  race,  and 
quarters  with  wage  credits,   1944 

[3-percent  sample;  see  headnote,  table  70] 


All  workers 

Workers  with  previous 
wage  credits 

New  entrants 

Age,  sex,  and  race 

Total 

4  quar- 
ters in 
1944 

Less 
than 
4  quar- 
ters in 
1944 

Total 

4  quar- 
ters in 
1944 

Less 
than 
4  quar- 
ters in 
1944 

Total 

4  quar- 
ters in 
1944 

Less 
than 
4  quar- 
ters in 
1944 

Total,  3-percent  sample  •-. 

$1, 377 

$1,  998 

$456 

$1, 503 

$2, 015 

$621 

$314 

$1,983 

$244 

Under  20               

463 
957 
1,319 
1,679 
1,701 
1,769 
1,780 
1,779 
1,743 
1,626 
1,459 
1,260 

947 
1,644 
1,967 
2,170 
2,219 
2,231 
2,221 
2,210 
2,161 
2,057 
1,924 
1,661 

246 
398 
493 
526 
574 
603 
614 
612 
600 
672 
628 
688 

693 
1,017 
1,380 
1,648 
1,774 
1,846 
1,862 
1,859 
1,827 
1,710 
1,538 
1,340 

972 
1,563 
1,977 
2,180 
2,229 
2,240 
2,231 
2,221 
2,172 
2,067 
1,936 
1,675 

297 
424 
625 
661 
619 
661 
677 
672 
664 
633 
675 
779 

222 
327 
351 
400 
426 
437 
466 
470 
462 
440 
431 
438 

666 
1,011 
1,102 
1,148 
1,203 
1,274 
1,277 
1,246 
1,221 
1,232 
1,142 
1,116 

188 

20-24 

253 

25-29 

263 

30-34 

307 

36-39 

320 

40-44 

318 

45-49 

335 

60-54    

344 

55-59 -       

342 

60-64                    

326 

65-69 - 

321 

70  and  over 

328 

Malei 

1,691 

2,301 

652 

1,796 

2,314 

619 

347 

1,109 

266 

453 
1,040 
1,649 
1,942 
2,062 
2,111 
2,095 
2,068 
1,973 
1,796 
1,566 
1,299 

960 
1,873 
2,340 
2,480 
2,511 
2,489 
2,464 
2,425 
2,339 
2,194 
2,024 
1,711 

259 
439 
609 
650 
730 
787 
792 
767 
728 
661 
680 
723 

665 
1,092 
1,687 
1,976 
2,099 
2,163 
2,140 
2,105 
2,025 
1,864 
1,634 
1,385 

988 
1,882 
2,344 
2,483 
2,514 
2,493 
2,468 
2,430 
2,345 
2,201 
2,033 
1,723 

308 
461 
^32 
671 
769 
831 
837 
809 
772 
706 
620 
813 

231 
337 
394 
491 
669 
693 
629 
626 
609 
649 
501 
460 

684 
1,208 
1,412 
1,537 
1,629 
1,714 
1,648 
1,673 
1,609 
1,432 
1,272 
1,180 

193 

20-24 

259 

25-29    -                

291 

30-34 

374 

35-39              

415 

4(W4 - - 

417 

45-49                         

448 

60-54 

455 

55-59 

448 

60-64 

403 

66-69 

372 

70  and  over.  

344 

Female ' 

.    891 

1,403 

347 

1,001 

1,418 

396 

291 

888 

229 

Under  20 

475 

913 

961 

996 

1,060 

1,060 

1,050 

998 

946 

878 

832 

769 

•     936 
1,404 
1,498 
1,512 
1,644 
1,524 
1,493 
1,423 
1,354 
1,278 
1,226 
1,119 

230 
371 
389 
400 
409 
397 
387 
376 
356 
329 
304 
385 

626 

976 

1,025 

1,071 

1,144 

1,148 

1,148 

1,094 

1,051 

986 

926 

857 

968 
1,413 
1,608 
1,523 
1,556 
1,536 
1,506 
1,436 
1,368 
1,290 
1,240 
1,135 

281 
398 
417 
430 
445 
437 
429 
416 
402 
377 
347 
447 

214 
323 
336 
368 
374 
358 
359 
366 
336 
304 
261 
318 

645 

953 

1,014 

1,030 

1,040 

1,021 

1,008 

993 

916- 

891 

7S5 

793 

183 

20-24                            

250 

253 

30-34 

283 

35-39 

283 

40-44 

269 

45-49 

274 

50-54 

272 

264 

60-64 __ 

234 

201 

70  and  over. 

234 

Negro,  total  ij                  

878 

1,483 

315 

1,006 

1,505 

365 

257 

825 

200 

Under  20                         - 

326 

613 

826 

992 

1,098 

1,184 

1,226 

1,165 

1,120 

1,064 

904 

687 

772 
1,200 
1,430 
1,559 
1,632 
1,678 
1,694 
1,623 
1,556 
1,631 
1,380 
1,115 

1,637 

189 
278 
328 
359 
394 
407 
423 
404 
383 
352 
329 
273 

438 

704 

916 

1,079 

1,192 

1,271 

1,316 

1,245 

1,190. 

1,137 

979 

749 

795 
1,222 
1,449 
1,573 
1,647 
1,691 
1,706 
1,633 
1,665 
1,639 
1,390 
1,126 

233 
308 
360 
390 
434 
455 
472 
441 
421 
377 
357 
273 

180 
260 
291 
318 
332 
314 
343 
343 
347 
335 
271 
330 

605 

807 

869 

936 

917 

982 

1,038 

1,003 

1,0U 

1,036 

763 

783 

150 

20  24 -  -  

206 

25-29 

226 

247 

35-39                           

257 

222 

45-49 

247 

263 

65-59'                                     

252 

60-64 --- 

252 

65-69                              

227 

273 

Negro  male ' 

1,081 

371 

1,171 

1,649 

413 

277 

906 

213 

Under  20                  -           

370 

771 

1,066 

1,232 

1,345 

1,415 

1,411 

1,321 

1,225 

1,138 

954 

706 

791 
1,350 
1,622 
1,757 
1,816 
1,830 
1,811 
1,733 
1,632 
1,586 
1,412 
1,135 

207 
330 
396 
426 
474 
604 
501 
466 
428 
377 
348 
282 

467 
826 
1,100 
1,273 
1,389 
1,467 
1,456 
1,370 
1,277 
1,199 
1,020 
770 

810 
1,458 
1,626 
1,760 
1,820 
1,834 
1,817 
1,737 
1,638 
1,592 
1,420 
1,141 

246 
348 
412 
444 
497 
636 
630 
491 
456 
397 
373 
284 

201 
305 
338 
363 
369 
386 
451 
416 
392 
362 
295 

see 

634 

970 

1,101 

1,297 

1,125 

1,282 

1,231 

1,320 

1,122 

1,070 

822 

872 

162 

20-24 

25-29                              -        

264 

30-34. 

293 

40-44 -     - 

45-49 - 

60-54 

60-64                                     

283 

65-69 1..-- 

70  and  over 

Negro  female*-- 

530 

1,056 

251 

647 

1,079 

291 

245 

776 

193 

Under  25 

382 
616 
608 
422 

931 
1,114 
1,039 

830 

205 
287 
277 
204 

507 
710 
706 
484 

963 
1,132 
1,052 

S61 

248 
317 
309 
SU 

197 
296 
281 
233 

675 
844 
810 
639 

162 

26-44 

45-64                                    

Regional  and  State  Variations 

Regional  differences  in  average 
wage  credits  were  about  the  same  in 
1944  as  in  previous  years.  The  high- 
est average — $1,565 — was  received  in 
the  industrial  East  North  Central 
States;  the  lowest — $1,018 — in  the 
agricultural  East  South  Central 
States  (table  78) .  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  wage  credits  of  workers 
classified  according  to  State  of  last 
employment  in  1944  (table  79) . 

In  all  States  except  Alaska  and 
Montana,  workers  had  higher  aver- 
age wage  credits  than  in  1943.  In 
general  the  proportionate  increase 
was  largest  in  the  agricultural  States, 
where  the  expansion  of  high-wage 
covered  industries  during  the  war 
probably  was  relatively  greatest.  In 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
the  average  amount  of  wage  credits 
received  was  13  percent  higher.  In 
Mississippi  it  was  19  percent  higher. 
New  Mexico  registered  the  largest 
gain — 32  percent.  On  the  other  hand, 
Connecticut  had  an  increase  of  only 
8.3  percent  and  Michigan,  an  increase 
of  only  6.5  percent. 

In  several  States  where  the  average 
amount  of  wage  credits  had  increased 
sharply  from  1942  to  1943,  there  was 
a  much  smaller  increase  in  1944. 
This  change  is  probably  attributable 
to  the  leveling  ofC  of  war  production 
and,  particularly  in  some  States,  to 
the  decline  in  building  construction 
in  1944.  For  example,  in  Wyoming 
the  average  amount  of  wage  credits 
had  increased  23  percent  from  1942 
to  1943;  from  1943  to  1944,  however, 
the  increase  was  only  3.6  percent.  In 
Elorida  average  wage  credits  in- 
Table  78. — Workers  with   wage   credits, 

annual  data:  Average  wage  credits  by 

region,  1944  and  1943 


'  Includes  workers  of  unknown  age. 


Census  region 

Average  wage 
credits 

Per- 
centage 
change 

1944 

1943 

from 
1943 

Total    

$1, 377 

$1,  271 

-f8.5 

New  England 

1,503 
1.548 
1,666 
1,159 
1,081 
1,018 
1,058 
1,111 
1,434 
1,398 
1,253 

1,392 

1,414 

1,439 

1,065 

992 

898 

951 

1,064 

1,380 

1,604 

1,193 

-1-8.0 

Middle  Atlantic 

-1-9.5 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic 

-1-8.8 
-(-8.8 
-i-9.0 

East  South  Central _- 

West  South  Central 

Mountain                .    -- 

-1-13.4 

-(-11.3 

-f6.4 

-f3.9 

-7.1 

Hawaii              -- 

-t-5.Q 
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creased  only  7.3  percent  In  1944,  com- 
pared with  27  percent  in  1943.  In 
Montana,  where  the  average  wage 
credits  increased  by  15  percent  be- 
tween 1942  and  1943,  there  was  a  de- 


cline of  2.3  percent  in  1944.  Similarly 
in  Alaska,  the  average  wage  credits 
rose  17  percent  from  1942  to  1943  but 
fell  7.6  percent  during  the  following 
year. 


Financing  the  Program 


The  war  increased  the  number  of 
contributors  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system  and  the 
average  contribution  on  such  wages, 
and  also  augmented  the  number  of  po- 


tential beneficiaries  and  the  amount 
of  their  benefits.  Throughout  the 
war,  assets  of  the  trust  fund  grew  more 
rapidly  than  had  been  anticipated  for 
peacetime  conditions.    Contributions 


Chart  10.- 


-Average  wage  credits  of  workers  covered  under  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance,  by  State  of  last  employment,  1944 
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rose  sharply  from  $637  million  in  1940 
to  $1,285  million  in  1945.  Approxi- 
mately 46  million  workers  received 
taxable  wages  in  1945  as  compared 
with  only  35  million  in  1940;  since 
average  taxable  wages  rose  in  the 
same  period  from  $932  to  $1,367,  the 
average  annual  amount  contributed 
per  worker  rose  from  less  than  $19  to 
more  than  $27,  payable  in  equal  shares 
by  the  worker  and  his  employer. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures 

The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund  was  less  affected  by  the 
war's  end  than  was  the  unemployment 
trust  fund,  and  both  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures continued  to  follow  quite 
closely  the  patterns  of  the  war  years. 
Receipts  in  1945  were  only  $3  million 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
$1.3  billion  of  Federal  insurance  con- 
tributions appropriated  to  the  fund 
was  only  2  percent  below  the  amount 
collected  in  1944,  and  an  increase  in 
interest  earned  by  the  fund  on  invest- 
ments in  Government  securities  al- 
most entirely  offset  the  decline  in  con- 
tributions appropriated. 

Expenditures  consisted  of  $274  mil- 
lion in  benefit  payments  and  $30 
million  in  reimbursements  to  the 
Treasury  for  administrative  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram. Expenditures  were  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  1944  (table  25), 
principally  because  of  the  31-percent 
increase  in  benefit  payments — $274 
million  (on  a  checks-cashed  basis) 
as  compared  with  $209  million  in  1944. 
While  benefit  payments  have  been 
rising  each  year,  they  increased  by  a 
larger  dollar  amount  in  1945  ($65  mil- 
lion) than  in  any  previous  year.  In 
January  1945,  payments  totaled  $20 
million;  by  December  the  amoimt  had 
reached  nearly  $26  million. 

The  increase  in  benefit  payments 
would  have  been  much  larger  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unusual  employment 
opportunities  of  the  war  years.  Those 
who  drew  benefits  during  the  war 
were  for  the  most  part  unemployable 
aged  persons,  children,  and  widows 
who  needed  to  give  full  time  to  the 
care  of  young  children.  Many  of  the 
persons  over  age  65  who  could  have 
received  benefits  if  they  had  not  con- 
tinued at  work  in  covered  employment 
during  the  war  have  already  become 
beneficiaries  with  the  change  in  labor- 
market  conditions. 
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Assets  of  the  Trust  Fund 

As  a  result  of  the  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures,  the  fund's  assets 
grew  by  $1.1  billion  during  the  year, 
a  smaller  increase  than  in  either  of 
the  2  preceding  years.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  assets  of  the  fund 
totaled  $7.1  billion  (table  24) . 

Receipts  not  needed  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenditures  are  always  invested 
in  Government  securities.  The  fund 
acquired  a  net  addition  of  $1,088  mil- 
lion in  securities  in  1945.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  fund  held  a  total  of 
$7,055  million  in  Government  se- 
curities. 

Considerable  change  took  place  in 
the  composition  of  the  fund's  holdings 
(table  25) .  At  the  beginning  of  1945, 
16  percent  of  its  securities  consisted 
of  long-term  2V2-percent  Treasury 
bonds,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  such 
bonds  comprised  23  percent  of  the 
investment  portfolio.  An  even  greater 
change  occurred  in  the  amount  of 
1%-percent  certificates  held;  from  11 
percent  of  total  investments  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  the  proportion  grew  to  25  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  2V2- 
percent  Treasury  notes  held  com- 
prised 18  percent  of  the  portfolio  at 
the  beginning  of  1945  but  only  5  per- 
cent at  its  end.  Holdings  of  other 
Treasury  notes  bearing  interest  rates 
ranging  from  V/a  to  2%  percent 
dropped  from  56  to  47  percent. 

Effect  of  the  War  on  Future  Liabil- 
ities 

The  long-range  effect  of  the  war  on 
the  status  of  the  trust  fund  is  not 
clear.  There  are  many  complex  rela- 
tionships involving  contributions, 
benefits,  and  insured  status.  The 
wartime  increases  in  wages  and  em- 
ployment will  increase  future  monthly 
benefits  payable  at  death  or  retire- 
ment. Although  future  liabilities  in- 
creased, the  contribution  rate  was  held 
below  the  premium  rates  prescribed 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1939.  While  the  war  resulted 
in  a  high  wage  base  for  contribution 
purposes,  premiums  at  the  1-percent 
rate  were  about  $3.5  billion  less  than 
they  would  have  been  at  the  rates 
specified  in  1939.  The  increase  in 
rates  to  2  percent  on  January  1,  1945, 
authorized  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943, 
was  repealed  by  Public  Law  No.  495 
(approved  December  16, 1944) . 


Several  million  women  and  many 
men  not  usually  in  the  labor  market 
entered  covered  employment  during 
the  war;  contributions  on  their  wages 
will  result  in  a  net  addition  to  the 
fund  if  a  large  proportion  of  them 
return  to  noncovered  employment,  or, 
in  the  case  of  married  women,  leave 
the  labor  force.  Women  temporarily 
at  work  in  covered  employment  who 
are  already  married  or  will  later 
marry  will  usually  derive  their  bene- 
fits from  their  husbands'  accounts 
rather  than  their  own.  The  employ- 
ment of  married  women  does  not  in- 
crease substantially  the  future  liabil- 
ity of  the  fund  for  survivor  protection. 


because  survivor  benefits  for  children 
derive  from  the  father's  employment 
in  most  instances.  Married  women 
who  became  insured  during  the  war 
have  a  temporary  insurance  protec- 
tion, however,  in  the  form  of  a  lump- 
sum payment  in  the  event  of  death. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  contribu- 
tions paid  by  married  women  and 
their  employers  during  the  war  will 
in  large  part  be  a  net  gain  to  the  fund. 
Contributions  paid  by  single  women 
also  result  in  a  net  increase  in  the 
fund,  unless  these  women  remain  in 
covered  employment  long  enough  to 
gain  fully  insured  status.  Contribu- 
tions from  men  who  shift  temporarily 


Table  79. — Workers  with  wage  credits,  annual  data:  Estimated,  number  of  all  workers 
and  average  wage  credits  and  percentage  distribution  of  all,  single-State,  and  multi- 
state  workers,  by  State  of  last  employment,  1944 

[Based  on  1-percent  sample.    Description  of  data  same  as  for  3-percent  sample  given  in  headnote,  table  70; 
differs  from  1-percent  sample  described  in  headnote,  table  62] 


Estimated 
number  of 
workers 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Average  wage  credits 

Percentage  distribution  of 
workers 

State 

AU 
workers 

Single- 
State 
workers 

Multi- 
state  ■ 
workers 

Total 

Single- 
state 
workers 

Multi- 
state 
workers 

Total,  1-percent  sample.. 

46, 296 

$1,377 

$1, 372 

$1, 448 

100.0 

90.1 

9.9 

Alabama                              

706 

41 

161 

329 

3,663 

314 

.     826 

161 

284 

696 

855 
108 
122 
3,239 
1,296 
553 
452 
568 
636 
302 

738 

1,739 

2,386 

722 

321 

1,206 

122 

282 

64 

160 

1,757 

70 

5,841 

906 

83 

2,886 

522 

487 
3,597 

306 

451 

91 

844 

1,910 

168 

94 

738 

897 

610 

1,036 

65 

1,050 
1,398 
1,153 

760 
1,423 
1,043 
1,778 
1,513 
1,143 

974 

910 
1,253 
1,018 
1,505 
1,456 
1,088 
1,172 
1,117 
1,096 
1,231 

1,433 
1,481 
1,745 
1,241 
770 
1,204 
1,137 
1,100 
1,211 
1,190 

1,652 
1,111 
1,634 
906 
806 
1,679 
1,091 
1,446 
1,521 
1,440 

846 
801 
1,018 
1,089 
1,159 
1,114 
1,041 
1,474 
1,411 
1,448 
1,245 

1,036 
1,126 
1,096 

703 
1,417 
1,016 
1,795 
1,468 
1,111 

947 

892 
1,244 

964 
1,499 
1,441 
1,069 
1,142 
1,103 
1,069 
1,232 

1,434 
1,473 
1,755 
1,228 
72J 
1,193 
1,123 
1,089 
1,127 
1,197 

1,656 
1,058 
1,522 
903 
772 
1,581 
1,063 
1,463 
1,522 
1,428 

836 
756 
966 
1,063 
1,139 
1,118 
1,014 
1,468 
1,411 
1,439 
1,205 

1,179 
2,031 
1,348 
1,066 
1,468 
1,239 
1,519 
1,633 
1,269 
1,152 

1,097 
1,615 
1,311 
1,567 
1,687 
1,357 
1,317 
1,204 
1,377 
1,213 

1,425 
1,596 
1,607 
1,401 
1,121 
1,284 
1,251 
1,195 
1,383 
1,123 

1,624 
1,274 
1,653 
933 
1,020 
1,555 
1,268 
1,410 
1,500 
1,543 

940 
1,124 
1,384 
1,434 
1,334 
1,077 
1,244 
1,567 
1,408 
1,650 
1,383 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

90.4 
69.9 
77.2 
84.4 
89.4 
87.8 
94.0 
72.8 
79.8 
86.6 

91.2 
97.6 
84.5 
90.8 
89.8 
90.5 
S2.8 
85.4 
88.7 
92.8 

88.7 
93.3 
93.3 
92.6 
88.3 
88.2 
89.4 
90.0 
67.1 
90.4 

87.7 
76.5 
90.8 
92.8 
86.8 
92.0 
86.4 
84.7 
93.8 
89.1 

90.7 
87.9 
87.7 
90.5 
89.5 
90.9 
88.4 
84.6 
86.3 
92.6 
77.4 

9.6 

30.1 

22.8 

16.8 

10.6 

12.2 

6.0 

27.2 

District  of  Columbia.       

20.2 

Florida     - - 

13.4 

8.8 

Hawaii  .__ 

i.i 

Idaho                 

16.5 

Illinois                               

9.2 

10.2 

9.5 

17.2 

14.6 

11.3 

7.2 

11.3 

6.7 

6.7 

7.4 

11.7 

11.8 

10.6 

10.0 

32.9 

New  Hampshire     . -  . 

9.6 

12.3 

24  6 

9.2 

7.2 

13.2 

Ohio                              - 

8.0 

13.6 

15.3 

6.2 

10.9 

9.3 

12.1 

12.3 

9.5 

Utah                          -  --- 

10.5 

9.1 

11.6 

16.4 

13.7 

7.4 

Wyoming 

22.6 
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from  noncovered  to  covered  employ- 
ments and  who  do  not  acquire  fully 
insured  status  also  increase  the  fund, 
the  amount  of  the  increase  depending 
on  the  proportion  with  families  and 
the  duration  of  their  covered  employ- 
ment. 

'  An  estimated  900,000  persons  eli- 
gible for  retirement  benefits  remained 
at  work  or  had  returned  to  their  jobs 
as  of  December  31,  1945.  Inasmuch 
as  monthly  benefits  are  not  payable 
for  the  months  in  which  an  otherwise 
eligible  person  earns  $15  or  more  in 
covered  employment,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  deferred  retirement  and 
suspension  of  benefits  reduces  the 
amount  which  the  fund  would  other- 
wise have  paid  in  benefits,  the  assets 
of  the  fund  have  increased  propor- 
tionately. Although  the  benefits  pay- 
able to  those  who  have  deferred  re- 
tirement will  be  larger  monthly 
amounts,  they  will  be  payable  for  a 
shorter  period.  The  wartime  tend- 
ency for  v/idows  and  older  children  to 
find  work  in  covered  employment  and 
refrain  from  drawing  benefits  also 
has  resulted  in  a  net  gain  to  the  fund. 
During  the  war  many  servicemen 
lost  any  insured  status  they  might 
have  acquired  previously,  and  those 
whose  insm'ed  status  was  not  lost  suf- 
fered a  permanent  reduction  in  the 
average  monthly  wage  on  which  the 
future  benefits  they  or  their  survivors 
may  receive  are  based.  In  any  event, 
^here  has  been  a  net  addition  to  the 
'und  as  a  result  of  their  service  in  the 
irmed  forces. 

Like  military  service,  public  em- 
■)loyment  is  also  excluded  from  cover- 
ige  under  the  system.  Some  7-8 
nillion  persons  have  worked  in  this 
type  of  employment  at  some  time 
luring  the  war.  Those  with  previous 
iovered  employment  have  had  de- 
creasing insurance  protection;  some 
nay  have  lost  their  insured  status  or 
m\\  lose  it  before  their  return  to  pri- 
rate  employment;  in  any  event,  their 
average  wage  for  benefit  purposes  is 
permanently  lowered.  Wartime  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  included  a  large  propor- 
tion of  married  men  with  families; 
benefits  to  survivors  of  those  who  die 
while  still  insured  will  be  smaller 
monthly  amounts  than  if  the  workers 
had  not  entered  Government  service. 
Those  who  remain  in  public  employ- 
ment for  a  sufficient  period  will  lose 


all  survivor  protection  under  the  sys- 
tem. In  either  case,  the  outgo  from 
the  fund  on  behalf  of  these  workers 
will  be  less  than  it  would  have  been 
if  they  had  remained  in  covered  em- 
ployment. 

Adequacy  of  the  Fund 

The  contribution  rate  for  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  current  benefit  ex- 
penditures. Benefit  disbursements 
are  expected  to  increase  substantially 
for  several  decades,  however.  Only 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
the  population  which  is  now  aged  65 
or  over  can  qualify  for  insurance 
benefits,  since  most  of  them  had  re- 
tired or  were  close  to  retirement  when 
the  program  began.  As  time  goes  on, 
a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of 
persons  will  have  benefit  rights  at  age 
65,  since  they  are  the  ones  who  are 


currently  building  up  those  rights 
through  present  wage  credits.  At  the 
beginning  of  1940,  about  9  million 
persons — 7  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation— were  aged  65  and  over.  With- 
in 40  years,  the  number  may  increase 
to  19  million,  or  12  percent  of  the  total 
population. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund  has  estimated  that  aggre- 
gate disbursements  during  the  5 -year 
period  after  June  30,  1945,  will  total 
about  $2.6  billion,  and  that  annual 
disbursements  will  range  from  $358 
million  to  $654  million  if  the  transi- 
tion to  a  peacetime  economy  takes 
place  smoothly  and  without  severe 
unemployment.  On  the  basis  of  this 
assumption,  the  trust  fun,d  on  June 
30,  1945,  amounted  to  about  10  times 
the  highest  expected  annual  disburse- 
ments in  the  next  5  years. 


Explanatory  Note  on  Data  and  Terminology 


Claims  and  Benefits 

Data  on'  individual  benefits  relating 
to  awards,  adjustments,  terminations, 
total  benefits  in  force,  and  benefits 
withheld,  by  reason  for  withholding, 
are  obtained  on  a  100-percent  basis 
for  each  tsrpe  of  benefit  separately 
and  are  presented  either  in  detailed 
distributions  by  sex,  age,  and  race 
(table  58)  or  in  summary  form 
(tables  45,  51,  and  52). 

Data  relating  to  the  characteristics 
of  insured  workers  represented  in 
awarded  claims  and  to  family  benefits 
(all  awards  based  on  a  worker's  wage 
record)  have  been  obtained  from  a 
20-percent  random  sample  of  all 
awards  in  each  year  beginning  with 
1942.  Similar  data  were  obtained  on 
a  100-percent  basis  for  awards  in 
1940  and  1941.  These  data  provide 
information  not  obtained  from  the 
statistical  recoi'ds  of  individual  bene- 
fits— such  as  the  insured  worker's 
sex,  marital  status,  date  of  death,  and 
type  of  insured  status,  as  well  as  the 
type  of  entitlement  (initial  or  subse- 
quent) and  family  classification  of 
beneficiaries  (tables  32,  33.  37-39,  and 


°  Some  of  the  definitions  and  eligibility 
conditions  given  here  were  modified  by 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1946.  For  a  brief  statement  of  the 
changes  see  the  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
September  1946,  pp.  7-8.  ^ 


43) ,  and  the  monthly  amount  of  fam- 
ily benefits  awarded  at  initial  entitle- 
ment (table  34) . 

Information  on  family  benefits  in 
force  at  the  end  of  1945  (tables  56 
and  57)  has  been  obtained  by  tabulat- 
ing a  20-percent  random  sample  of 
all  individual  benefits  in  force  on 
December  31,  1945. 

Individual  benefits  on  a  100-percent 
basis  provided  the  grand  totals  and 
many  of  the  detailed  distributions  and 
classifications  from  which  the  cor- 
responding totals  and  distributions 
for  family  benefits  were  determined. 
It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  informa- 
tion can  be  presented  uniformly  on 
a  100-percent  basis  in  all  tables  with- 
out introduction  of  significant  error. 
In  tables  showing  infiated  sample 
data,  all  figures  determined  from 
sample  cells  which  contain  less  than 
100  workers  have  been  italicized. 

Beneficiary 

A  person  who  is  entitled  to  benefit 
payments  on  the  basis  of  his  own  or 
another's  wage  credits  by  virtue  of 
having  met  all  the  requirements  for 
benefits,  including  the  filing  of  a 
claim.  For  types  of  beneficiaries,  see 
under  Benefit  Types. 

Benefit  Action 

Adjustment. — An  increase  or  re- 
duction     in      previously      awarded 
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monthly  benefits  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  the  maximum  or  mini- 
mum provisions,  or  from  the  correc- 
tion of  erroneous  underpayments  or 
overpayments. 

Award. — A  favorable  determina- 
tion on  a  claim  for  monthly  benefits 
or  lump-sum  payment,  administra- 
tively processed  and  statistically  re- 
corded. Awards  of  monthly  benefits 
are  made  for  immediate,  conditional, 
or  deferred  payments. 

Certification. — Notification  to  the 
Treasury  Department  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  to  pay  a  specified 
amount  to  an  entitled  person.  The 
amount  certified  takes  account  of  any 
necessary  deductions  or  adjustments. 

Deduction. — (1)  Amounts  equal  to 
a  month's  benefit  must  be  withheld 
from  the  benefit  payable  to  any  bene- 
ficiary for  any  month  in  which  one 
or  more  of  the  following  events  occur : 
the  beneficiary  renders  services  in 
covered  employment  for  wages  of  $15 
or  more  (similar  deductions  are  made 
from  any  benefits  payable  to  a  wife 
or  child  if  the  primary  beneficiary 
renders  such  services) ;  a  child  bene- 
ficiary between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 
fails  to  attend  school  regularly  when 
such  attendance  is  found  to  be  feas- 
ible; a  widow  entitled  to  widow's  cur- 
rent benefits  does  not  have  in  her 
care  a  child  beneficiary  of  the  de- 
ceased husband  on  whose  wage  rec- 
ord her  benefits  are  based.  An  ad- 
ditional amount  is  withheld  as 
penalty  for  failure  to  report  promptly 
an  event  which  a  beneficiary  knows 
to  be  a  cause  for  deduction.  (2)  An 
amount  equal  to  the  lump-sum  pay- 
ment at  age  65  received  by  any  worker 
under  the  1935  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  must  be  deducted  from 
his  benefit  and/or  any  other  benefits 
with  respect  to  his  wages.  (3) 
Amounts  equal  to  unpaid  employee 
contributions  for  1939  for  a  worker 
aged  65  or  over  in  that  year  must  be 
deducted  from  any  monthly  benefits 
or  lump  sum  paid  with  respect  to  his 
wages,  unless  such  contributions  had 
been  deducted  from  his  wages  by  his 
employer. 

Inactive  application. — An  applica- 
tion for  primary  benefits  which  is  filed 
by  a  worker  aged  65  or  over  who  is 
still  at  work  in  covered  employment 
and  which  is  not  to  be  acted  on  until 
after  the  worker  has  withdrawn  from 
covered  employment.    The  purpose  of 
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filing  an  application  in  this  manner  is 
to  protect  the  worker  from  any  di- 
minution of  his  primary  benefit 
amount  which  may  occur  by  the  time 
he  withdraws  from  covered  employ- 
ment, since  his  primary  benefit  is  the 
amount  computed  at  such  time  or  the 
amount  computed  as  of  the  original 
date  of  filing  of  the  application, 
whichever  is  higher. 

Recomputation. — An  upward  ad- 
justment in  primary  benefit  amount, 
made  under  a  Social  Security  Board 
ruling  permitting  a  primary  bene- 
ficiary to  file  application  requesting 
such  adjustment  as  of  a  date  later 
than  the  date  of  his  original  claim,  if 
he  has  had  covered  employment  in 
the  interim.  If  a  higher  primary 
benefit  amount  results  from  such  re- 
calculation, the  worker  becomes  en- 
titled to  such  increased  rate  as  of 
the  date  the  recomputation  was  re- 
quested. Monthly  benefits  to  which 
the  wife  or  child  of  such  primary  bene- 
ficiary may  be  entitled  will  also  be 
recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the  higher 
primary  benefit  amount. 

Reinstatement. — The  return  of  a 
beneficiary  from  conditional  to  cur- 
rent or  deferred-payment  status  when 
the  cause  or  causes  for  suspension  of 
benefits  have  been  removed. 

Suspension. — The  transfer  of  a 
beneficiary  from  current  or  deferred 
to  conditional-payment  status  be- 
cause of  the  occurrence  of  a  contin- 
gency requiring  deductions  from 
benefits  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  for  the  month. 

Termination. — The  ending  of  en- 
titlement to  monthly  benefits  with 
respect  to  the  wage  record  of  an  in- 
sured worker.  Benefits  are  termi- 
nated when  a  beneficiary  dies;  when  a 
child  beneficiary  marries  or  attains 
age  18;  when  a  widow  receiving  a 
widow's  benefit  remarries  or  becomes 
entitled  to  a  primary  benefit  equal  to 
or  greater  than  her  widow's  benefit; 
or  when  a  widow  receiving  widow's 
current  benefits  remarries  or  no 
longer  has  in  her  care  an  entitled 
child  of  the  deceased  worker. 

Benefit-Payment  Status 

Conditional. — ^Benefit  payments  in- 
definitely suspended  until  the  ter- 
mination of  conditions  necessitating 
deductions  can  be  known.  If  a  bene- 
ficiary whose  payments  are  being 
withheld  for  an  indefinite  period  has 


never  previously  been  in  current  or 
deferred-payment  status,  his  benefits 
are  shown  in  conditional-payment 
status  as  frozen.  If  a  beneficiary  has 
previously  been  in  current  or  de- 
ferred-payment status,  his  benefits 
are  shown  in  conditional-payment 
status  as  suspended. 

Current. — Benefit  payments  being 
made  at  a  given  time  with  no  deduc- 
tions or  with  deductions  amounting 
to  less  than  a  month's  benefit. 

Deferred. — Payments  withheld  im- 
til  a  definite  subsequent  month  when 
a  known  deductible  amount  equal 
to  or  exceeding  a  month's  benefit 
has  been  deducted  from  a  benefit 
awarded  for  a  prior  month  or  months. 

In  force. — ^Benefits  in  current,  con- 
ditional, or  deferred-payment  status 
on  any  given  date. 

Withheld. — ^Benefits  in  conditional 
or  deferred-payment  status. 

Benefit  Rate 

Formula. — The  method  for  com- 
puting a  primary  benefit  amount;  i.  e., 
by  taking  (1)  40  percent  of  that  part 
of  the  insured  worker's  average 
monthly  wage  which  does  not  exceed 
$50,  plus  (2)  10  percent  of  that  part 
of  such  wage  which  exceeds  $50  but 
does  not  exceed  $250,  plus  (3)  1  per- 
cent of  the  sum  of  (1)  and  (2)  for 
each  calendar  year  in  which  the 
worker  had  wage  credits  of  $200  or 
more.  The  amount  of  each  type  of 
benefit  is  based  on  the  primary  bene- 
fit amount. 

Maximum. — ^The  total  amount  of 
benefits  payable  in  any  1  month  on 
the  basis  of  a  worker's  wage  credits 
may  not  exceed  (1)  $85,  (2)  twice 
the  primary  benefit  amount,  or  (3) 
80  percent  of  the  worker's  average 
monthly  wage,  whichever  is  least. 
The  maximum,  however,  may  not 
reduce  the  total  monthly  amount 
payable  to  less  than  $20.  When  the 
maximum  operates  to  reduce  benefits, 
each  benefit,  except  the  primary 
benefit,  is  proportionately  reduced. 

Minimum. — If  the  computed 
amount  payable  on  the  basis  of  a 
worker's  wage  credits  totals  less  than 
$10  a  month,  the  total  is  raised  to  $10. 
If  subject  to  deductions,  however,  the 
amount  paid  in  any  month  may  be 
less. 

Monthly. — A  monthly  amount  based 
on  the  benefit  formula,  before  any 
deductions. 
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Primary  benefit  amount. — ^T  h  e 
amount  determined  by  the  benefit 
formula  as  the  basis  for  the  monthly 
benefits  payable  to  a  retired  insured 
worker,  his  eligible  dependents,  or 
the  survivors  of  a  deceased  insured 
worker. 

Benefit  Types 

See  Insurance  Status  under 
Workers  and  Their  Wage  Credits,  be- 
low, for  eligibility  requirements  re- 
lated to  the  worker's  wage  record. 

Child's. — A  monthly  amount,  equal 
to  one-half  the  primary  benefit 
amount  computed  from  the  worker's 
wage  credits,  to  which  a  child  of  a 
worker  who  died  either  fully  or  cur- 
rently insured  after  December  31, 
1939,  or  of  a  worker  who  is  entitled 
to  primary  benefits,  may  become  en- 
titled. Conditions  for  entitlement 
are:  the  child  must  have  filed  appli- 
cation for  such  benefits;  must  be  un- 
married and  under  age  18;  and  must 
be  dependent  on  the  insured  worker. 

Family. — ^Total  amount  of  all  indi- 
vidual monthly  benefits  payable  in 
any  1  month  on  the  basis  of  a  work- 
er's wage  credits. 

Parent's. — ^A  monthly  amount  to 
which  one  or  both  parents  of  a  fully 
insured  deceased  worker  may  become 
entitled.  Each  parent's  benefit  is 
equal  to  half  the  primary  benefit 
amount  computed  from  the  deceased 
worker's  wage  credits.  The  principal 
conditions  for  entitlement  to  parent's 
benefits  are:  the  parent  must  be  65 
years  of  age  or  over;  he  must  have 
been  wholly  dependent  on  and  sup- 
ported by  the  insured  worker  at  the 
time  of  the  worker's  death;  and  the 
insured  worker  must  have  left  no  sur- 
viving widow  or  unmarried  child 
under  18  years  of  age. 

Primary. — A  monthly  amount — 
in  this  case  the  primary  benefit 
amount — to  which  a  fully  insured 
worker  may  become  entitled  at  age  65. 

Supplement  ar  y. — A  monthly 
amount  to  which  the  wife  or  child  of 
a  living  primary  beneficiary  may  be- 
come entitled  on  the  basis  of  that 
beneficiary's  wage  credits. 

Survivor. — ^A  monthly  amount, 
based  on  the  wage  credits  of  a  de- 
ceased insured  worker,  to  which  the 
following  persons  may  become  en- 
titled: a  widow  aged  65  or  over 
(widow's  benefit) ;  a  widow,  regard- 
less of  age,  who  has  In  her  care  a 


child  of  the  deceased  worker  en- 
titled to  a  child's  benefit  (widow's 
current  benefit) ;  an  unmarried  de- 
pendent child  or  children  imder  age 
18  (child's  benefit) ;  and  one  or  both 
dependent  parents,  aged  65  or  over, 
of  the  deceased  worker  (parent's 
benefit) . 

Widow's. — A  monthly  amount,  equal 
to  three-fourths  of  the  primary  bene- 
fit amount  computed  from  the  wage 
credits  of  her  deceased  fully  insured 
husband,  to  which  a  widow  aged  65 
or  over  may  become  entitled.  Condi- 
tions for  entitlement  are:  she  must 
have  filed  application  for  such  bene- 
fit; she  must  have  been  living  with 
her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
she  must  not  have  remarried;  and 
she  must  not  be  entitled  to  a  primary 
benefit  equal  to  or  greater  than  her 
monthly  benefit  as  a  widow. 

Widow's  current. — A  monthly 
amount,  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the 
primary  benefit  amount  computed 
from  the  wage  credits  of  her  de- 
ceased husband,  to  which  the  widow, 
regardless  of  age,  of  a  fully  or  cur- 
rently insured  worker  who  died  after 
December  31,  1939,  may  become  en- 
titled. Conditions  for  entitlement 
are:  she  must  have  filed  application 
for  such  benefit;  she  must  have  been 
living  with  her  husband  at  the  time 
of  his  death;  she  must  have  in  her 
care  a  child  or  children  of  her  de- 
ceased husband  entitled  to  child's 
benefits;  she  must  not  have  remar- 
ried; she  must  not  be  entitled  to  a 
widow's  benefit;  and  she  must  not  be 
entitled  to  a  primary  benefit  equal  to 
or  greater  than  her  widow's  current 
benefit. 

Wife's. — A  monthly  amount,  equal 
to  half  her  husband's  primary  benefit, 
to  which  the  wife,  aged  65  or  over, 
of  a  primary  beneficiary  may  become 
entitled.  Conditions  for  entitlement 
are:  she  must  have  been  living  with 
her  husband  at  the  time  of  filing  her 
application  for  benefits;  and  she  must 
not  be  entitled  to  a  primary  benefit 
equal  to  or  greater  than  her  monthly 
benefit  as  a  wife. 

Claim 

A  written  request,  submitted  on  a 
standard  application  form,  for 
monthly  benefits  or  for  a  lump-simi 
payment  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935  or  its  1939 
amendments.     One   or   more   claims 


may  be  presented  on  a  single  applica- 
tion form. 

Determination. — The  decision  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  on  the  validity  of 
a  claim,  the  amount  of  monthly  bene- 
fit or  lump  sum  payable,  and  the  date 
of  entitlement. 

Eligibility 

The  status  of  a  person  who  has  met 
aU  requirements  for  benefits  and  could 
become  entitled  to  benefits  by  filing 
a  claim.  See  Insurance  Status  and 
Quarter  under  Workers  and  Their 
Wage  Credits,  below,  for  eligibility  re- 
quirements related  to  the  worker's 
wage  record;  see  Benefit  Types,  above, 
for  specific  requirements  for  each 
tjrpe  of  benefit;  and  see  Lump-Sum 
Payment,  below,  for  conditions  under 
which  those  payments  are  made. 

Entitlement 

The  state  or  condition  of  a  person 
who  has  met  all  applicable  require- 
ments for  a  benefit  award,  including 
the  filing  of  a  claim. 

Initial. — (1)  Entitlement  to  pri- 
mary benefits,  or  entitlement  to  sup- 
plementary benefits  in  the  same 
month  as  entitlement  to  primary 
benefits  based  on  the  same  wage 
credits;  (2)  entitlement  to  a  lump- 
sum death  payment;  (3)  entitlement 
to  monthly  survivor  benefits  when 
there  has  been  neither  entitlement  to 
such  benefits  in  a  previous  month  nor 
entitlement  to  a  lump-sum  death 
payment  based  on  the  same  wage 
credits. 

Subsequent. — (1)  Entitlement  to 
supplementary  benefits  after  the 
month  In  which  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary became  entitled;  (2)  entitle- 
ment to  monthly  survivor  benefits 
after  the  month  in  which  other  sur- 
vivors became  entitled  to  benefits 
based  on  the  same  wage  credits;  (3) 
entitlement  to  monthly  survivor  bene- 
fits after  a  lump-sum  death  payment 
has  been  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  wage  credits. 

hump-Sum-  Payment 

Death  payment. — ^Under  the  1939 
amendments,  a  lump  simi  amounting 
to  six  times  the  primary  benefit 
amount,  payable  on  the  death  after 
December  31,  1939,  of  a  fully  or  cur- 
rently insured  worker  who  leaves  no 
survivor  eligible  for  monthly  benefits 
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for  the  month  in  which  he  died. 
Payment  is  made  to  the  widow  or 
widower,  child,  or  parent,  or,  if  no 
such  relatives  survive,  to  a  person  or 
persons  equitably  entitled  to  such 
payment  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
proportion  to  which  he  or  they  have 
paid  the  burial  expenses  of  the  de- 
ceased worker. 

Under  the  1935  act,  a  limip  sum 
amounting  to  3V&  percent  of  the  de- 
ceased worker's  total  taxable  wages; 
such  payments  may  be  made  only 
with  respect  to  deaths  before  January 
1,  1940. 

Payment  at  age  65. — A  limip  sum 
amounting  to  31/2  percent  of  his  total 
taxable  wages,  paid  to  a  worker  who 
attained  age  65  before  August  10, 
1939.  This  provision  was  repealed  by 
the  amendments  of  1939. 

Workers  and  Their  Wage 
Credits 

Several  detailed  tables  in  series 
which  had  been  included  in  earlier 
Yearbooks — distribution  of  workers 
by  industry  and  annual  wage  credits. 
State  distributions  of  workers  by  wage 
credits  and  employment  character- 
istics, and  most  of  the  work-history 
data  giving  detailed  patterns  of  years 
employed  and  cumulative  wage  cred- 
its— were  not  available  in  time  for  in- 
clusion in  this  issue.  These  and  other 
detailed  data  omitted  from  this  pub- 
lication are  available  from  the  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance, 
on  request. 

The  sources,  character,  and  meth- 
ods of  inflating  the  sample  data  to 
100-percent  totals  described  on  pages 
67-76  of  the  1944  Yearbook  apply  in 
general  to  the  wage  and  employment 
data  presented  in  this  issue.  One 
minor  difference  is  that,  in  the  tables 
in  this  issue  showing  wage  and  em- 
ployment data  for  1944,  workers  of 
unknown  age  are  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate classification.  Table  67,  how- 
ever, which  presents  data  on  appli- 
cants for  account  numbers  in  1945  by 
age  group,  shows  no  group  of  un- 
known age,  because  the  data  for  that 
group  were  allocated  among  larger 
age  groups. 

The  work-history  tables  include  all 
workers  with  any  wage  credits  during 
the  period  1937-44,  including  workers 
who  died  or  became  entitled  to  pri- 
mary benefits  under  old-age  and  sur- 


vivors insurance.  It  is  estimated  that 
2.7  million  deceased  workers  (on  a 
100-percent  basis)  are  included  in  the 
data  (table  59).  Because  of  the  in- 
creasing cumulative  nvunber  of  work- 
ers who  have  died,  the  work-history 
sample  tends  to  understate  the  pro- 
portion of  living  insured  workers  and 
therefore  overstates  the  proportion  of 
uninsured  workers. 

Employer,  Covered 

An  individual,  corporation,  or  un- 
incorporated organization  paying  tax- 
able wages  to  one  or  more  workers. 

Employment 

Covered. — ^Any  services  performed 
by  a  worker  for  an  employer  within 
the  United  States,  including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  or  on,  or  in  connection 
with,  an  American  vessel,  except 
services  specifically  included  in  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  Car- 
riers Taxing  Act  or  specifically  ex- 
cluded by  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act. 

Noncovered. — ^E mployment  ex- 
cluded from  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance. Major  exclusions  are:  self- 
employment;  casual  employment  not 
in  the  course  of  the  employer's  trade 
or  business;  family  employment;  em- 
ployment in  agriculture;  domestic 
service  in  a  private  home;  employ- 
ment on  a  foreign  vessel;  employment 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  a 
State  or  local  government;  employ- 
ment in  certain  types  of  nonprofit 
organizations;  railroad  employment; 
employment  by  a  foreign  government 
or  its  instrumentality;  employment 
as  a  student  nurse  or  interne.  (See 
sec.  209  (b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended.) 

Account 

Employee. — ^A  record  of  a  worker's 
wage  credits  maintained  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance and  identified  by  an  account 
number. 

Employee  account  numbe  r. — A 
nine-digit  number  assigned  to  an  in- 
dividual for  purposes  of  exact  iden- 
tification under  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance. 

Insurance  Status 

A  worker's  standing,  as  of  a  speci- 
fied date,  with  respect  to  the  number 


of  quarters  of  coverage  required 
either  to  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  primary  benefits  or  to  en- 
able his  dependents  or  survivors  to 
establish  eligibility  for  supplementary 
or  survivor  benefits. 

Currently  insured. — The  worker 
must  have  wage  credits  of  not  less 
than  $50  for  each  of  not  less  than  6 
of  the  12  calendar  quarters  imme- 
diately preceding  the  quarter  in 
which  he  died. 

Fully  insured. — The  worker  must 
have  at  least  1  quarter  of  coverage 
for  each  2  elapsed  quarters,  with  a 
minimum  of  6  quarters  of  coverage; 
or  he  must  have  at  least  40  quarters 
of  coverage. 

Permanently  fully  insured. — ^The 
worker  must  have  at  least  40  quarters 
of  coverage  or  a  sufficient  number  of 
quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fuUy  in- 
sured when  he  attains  age  65. 

Uninsured. — ^A  worker  whose  wage 
credits  are  not  sufficient  to  give  him 
fully  or  currently  insured  status. 

Quarter 

Coverage. — A  calendar  quarter  in 
which  a  worker  has  wage  credits  of 
not  less  than  $50,  or  any  quarter 
after  the  first  quarter  of  coverage  in 
any  year  in  which  he  has  wage  credits 
of  $3,000  if  such  quarter  occurs  before 
that  in  which  he  died  or  became  en- 
titled to  primary  benefits. 

Divisor. — All  calendar  quarters 
after  1936  and  before  the  quarter  in 
which  the  worker  died  or  became  en- 
titled to  primary  benefits,  whichever 
first  occurred,  excluding  any  quarter 
before  that  in  which  he  attained  age 
22  during  which  he  had  wage  credits 
of  less  than  $50,  and  any  quarter 
after  that  in  which  he  attained  age  65 
occurring  before  1939.  Divisor  quar- 
ters are  used  in  the  denominator  in 
computing  the  average  monthly  wage. 

Elapsed. — Any  calendar  quarter  in- 
tervening between  the  end  of  1936 
or  the  quarter  after  1936  in  which 
the  worker  attained  age  21  and  that 
in  which  he  attained  age  65  or  died, 
whichever  first  occurred.  Elapsed 
quarters  are  used  in  determining 
insurance  status. 

Wages 

Average  monthly  wage. — ^The  basis 
for  computing  all  benefits,  obtained 
by  dividing  a  worker's  benefit  wages 
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by  three  times  the  number  of  divisor 
quarters. 

Benefit  wages. — ^The  total  wage 
credits  used  in  computing  an  insured 
worker's  average  monthly  wage.  In- 
cludes all  wage  credits  except  amounts 
earned  after  entitlement  to  primary 
benefits — unless  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary applies  for  recomputation  of 
benefits,  in  which  case  wage  credits 
earned  after  entitlement  are  also 
Included. 

Cumulative  wage  credits. — ^The  total 
amount  of  wage  credits  received  since 
the  program  was  inaugurated  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1937. 

Taxable  wages. — All  remuneration 
for  covered  employment,  including 
the  cash  value  of  all  remuneration 
paid  in  any  medium  other  than  cash, 
except:  (1)  wages  in  excess  of  $3,000 
received  by  a  worker  from  any  one 
employer  with  respect  to  covered 
employment  during  a  single  calendar 
year;  (2)  dismissal  payments  which 
the  employer  is  not  legally  required 
to  make;  (3)  certain  pasnnents  made 
by  an  employer  into  or  out  of  wel- 
fare funds  under  plans  for  employees 
on  account  of  retirement,  sickness,  or 
death;  (4)  payments  by  the  em- 
ployer of  taxes  imposed  on  the  em- 
ployee by  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  or  by  a  State  un- 
employment compensation  law;  and 
(5)  wages  paid  for  services  rendered 


by  a  worker  in  1937  and  1938  and 
after  he  attained  age  65. 

Wage  credits. — T  a  x  a  b  1  e  wages 
which  can  be  included  in  computing 
a  primary  benefit  amount;  i.  e.,  wages 
up  to  $3,000  received  by  a  worker  in 
any  calendar  year  since  1939,  and,  for 
1937-39,  wages  up  to  $3,000  from  any 
one  employer. 

Worker 

Covered. — One  who  in  the  specified 
period  received  wage  credits  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system. 

Multi-employer. — One  who  received 
taxable  wages  during  a  calendar  year 
from  two  or  more  covered  employers. 

Multi-industry. — One  who  received 
taxable  wages  during  a  calendar  year 
in  more  than  one  industry. 

Multistate. — One  who  received  tax- 
able wages  during  a  calendar  year  for 
employment  In  more  than  one  State. 

New  entrant. — One  who  received  his 
first  wage  credits  in  a  specified  cal- 
endar year. 

Single-employer. — One  who  re- 
ceived taxable  wages  during  a  cal- 
endar year  from  only  one  employer. 

Single-industry. — One  who  received 
taxable  wages  during  a  calendar  year 
In  only  one  industry. 

Single-State. — One  who  received 
taxable  wages  during  a  calendar  year 
for  employment  in  only  one  State. 


Financing 

Contributions 

The  taxes  payable  by  employer  and 
employee  on  wages  in  employment 
covered  by  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act. 

federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act 

The  sections  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  (ch.  9,  subch.  A)  which 
relate  to  Federal  Insurance  contribu- 
tions (formerly  included  as  title  Vm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act) . 

Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund 

A  special  fund  set  up  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  in  which  is  deposited  the 
equivalent  of  all  contributions  col- 
lected under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  and  from  which 
money  is  withdrawn,  as  required,  for 
payment  of  lump  sums  and  monthly 
benefits  and  for  administration  of 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  Ex- 
cept for  such  amounts  as  are  needed 
for  current  withdrawals,  assets  of 
the  trust  fund  are  held  In  the  form  of 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States;  interest  on  the  Invest- 
ments is  credited  to  the  fund.  Assets 
of  the  old-age  reserve  account,  estab- 
lished under  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935,  were  transferred  to  the  trust 
fund  under  the  provisions  of  the  1939 
amendments. 


Unemployment  Insurance 


With  the  end  of  fighting  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific,  1945  was  a  year  of 
sharp  contrasts.  For  more  than  5 
years  the  economic  energies  of  the 
country  had  been  directed  toward  de- 
fense and  war.  In  March  1940,  when 
the  United  States  was  recovering  from 
the  depression  of  the  1930's,  an  esti- 
mated 7,960,000  persons  were  unem- 
ployed. As  the  defense  program 
gained  momentum  in  1940  and  1941 
and  as  the  country's  efforts  were 
centered  on  total  war,  unemployment 
declined  to  a  low  point  of  630,000  in 
October  1944  and  did  not  rise  above 
1  million  until  after  VE-day.  Al- 
though war  production  was  abruptly 
halted  after  V-day,  displacing  about 
9  million  workers  from  jobs  in  war 
industries,  and  although  5  million 
servicemen  were  demobilized,  most  of 
these  persons  were  absorbed  quickly 
into  civilian  activities;  at  the  end  of 
1945  about  2  milhon  persons  were  un- 
employed. 

During  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  while  war  production  continued 
the  slow  decline  from  its  peak,  em- 
ployment in  industries  covered  by 
State  unemployment  insurance  laws 
dropped  from  29,350,000  in  January 
to  28,960,000  in  May  with  no  ap- 
preciable increase  in  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claims  load  (table  80) . 
Workers  laid  off  from  war  factories  or 
those  who  quit  in  anticipation  of  lay- 
offs quickly  found  new  jobs  or  with- 
drew from  the  labor  market  without 
even  filing  claims  for  unemployment 
benefits.  The  number  of  persons  un- 
employed remained  between  770,000 
and  880,000,  well  below  what  had  pre- 
viously been  considered  the  irreduc- 
ible minimum,  and  claims  and  bene- 
fits remained  close  to  the  record  lows 
of  1943  and  1944.  On  the  average, 
only  110,000-150,000  persons  a  month 
filed  initial  claims,  which  record  new 
spells  of  unemployment,  and  not 
more  than  105,000  persons  a  week 
drew  unemplojTnent  benefits  under 
State  laws.  Unemployed  veterans  re- 
ceiving GI  readjustment  allowances 
numbered  about  24,000-28,000  a  week; 
weekly  additions  to  the  claims  load 
were  offset  by  the  number  of  claims 
discontinued.    The  State  legislatures. 


meeting  in  regular  biennial  sessions, 
increased  benefit  amounts  and  dura- 
tion to  prepare  their  programs  for 
postwar  reconversion. 


Item 


Initial  claims 
(monttily  average)... 

Continued  claims 
(monthly  average)  _. . 

Beneficiaries  (weekly 
average). 


Before 
VE-day 

(.i 
months) 


133, 520 
532,888 
98,831 


VE-day 
to  V-day 

(3 
mouths) 


252,  249 
836,  349 
137,638 


After 
V-day 

(5 
months) 


947,  782 

5, 188,  599 

949, 362 


Between  VE-day  and  V-day,  lay- 
offs and  discharges  increased  from  the 
low  levels  of  earlier  months  of  the 
year.  Employment  in  covered  indus- 
tries declined  by  780,000  (table  80). 
While  unemployment  rose  only  slight- 
ly, the  slow  and  gradual  decline  from 
the  peak  of  war  production  was  re- 
flected in  small  but  regular  increases 
in  the  number  of  individuals  drawing 
benefits  and  in  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployment compensated  under  State 
unemployment  insurance  laws  and 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

When  hostilities  ceased  in  the  Paci- 
fic, most  controls  over  manpower, 
wages,  production,  and  distribution 
were  lifted.  Everywhere,  munitions 
plants,  aircraft  factories,  shipyards, 
and  other  wartime  enterprises  began 
to  lay  off  large  numbers  of  workers, 
and  the  armed  services  began  de- 
mobilizing in  force.  Overtime  was 
reduced  substantially,  and  the  aver- 
age of  weekly  hours  worked  dropped 
from  45  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  to  41  or  42  in  the  last.  Concur- 
rently, average  weekly  earnings  de- 
clined and  labor  disputes  multiplied 
as  wage  controls  were  abandoned  and 
labor-management  controversies  were 
left  to  collective-bargaining  machin- 
ery for  settlement.  Although  unem- 
ployment, as  estimated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  more  than  dou- 
bled—from 830,000  in  August  to 
1,950,000  in  December — it  remained 
well  below  the  level  of  frictional  un- 
employment expected  in  a  full-em- 
ployment economy.  Unemployment 
of  covered  workers,  as  measured  by 
continued  claims  filed  in  1  week  in 
a  month,  also  rose  steadily  from  4.0 


percent  in  September  to  5.8  percent  in 
December  (table  81).  In  many  areas 
of  the  country,  unemployment  in- 
creased even  though  there  were  many 
unfilled  jobs,  for  available  job  open- 
ings did  not  match  the  qualifications 
of  the  workers  who  had  been  laid  off. 
The  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram reacted  immediately  to  these 
tremendous  changes  in  labor-market 
conditions.  Individuals  filing  initial 
claims  increased  from  112,200  in  the 
week  ended  August  18  to  596,500  the 
following  week;  while  the  latter  figure 
was  a  record  high,  in  each  of  the  re- 
maining weeks  of  the  year  at  least 
150,000  individuals  initiated  a  claim 
for  benefits  after  being  laid  off.  The 
number  of  individuals  who  filed  all 
types  of  claims  (initial,  waiting-pe- 
riod, and  compensable)  rose  steadily 
each  week,  from  an  average  of  about 
300,000  a  week  immediately  before  the 
Japanese  surrender  to  an  average  of 
about  1,800,000  in  December  (chart 
11).  At  the  year 's  end,  however,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  individuals 
who  had  filed  claims  after  V-day  had 
left  the  claimant  rolls,  presumably  to 
take  jobs,  and  only  38  percent  were 
filing  compensable  claims  for  benefits. 

New  claims,  V-day  to  December 

31 3, 962, 100 

Claims  flled  during  week  ol  De- 
cember 22: 

Total 1,801,800 

Ratio    to    new    claims    filed 

after  V-day 45.5 

Compensable  claims  flled  dur- 
ing week  of  December  22: 

Total 1,  512,  800 

Ratio   to   new   claims   flled 

after  V-day 38.2 

Veterans'  claims  for  readjustment 
allowances  for  unemployment  did  not 
rise  so  quickly,  for  large-scale  de- 
mobilization of  the  armed  f  prces  began 
a  little  later.  On  V-day,  only  about 
46,000  veterans,  or  about  25  percent  of 
those  who  had  received  one  or  more 
allowances,  were  still  drawing  them. 
The  number  climbed  steadily  each 
week  after  that,  however,  reaching 
180,000  at  the  end  of  October,  when 
45  percent  of  those  who  had  drawn 
any  allowances  were  still  on  the  rolls. 
The  niunber  reached  405,000  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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Table  80. — Unemployment  insurance:  Summary  data  on  claims,  benefits,  coverage,  and  U.  S.  Employment  Service  placements,  1938-45 

[Coverage  data  corrected  to  Apr.  26, 1946,  other  data  corrected  to  Mar.  20, 1946] 


Initial  claims 

Beneficiaries ' 

Benefit  payments 

Weeks  compen- 
sated 

Covered  employment ' 

Year  and  month 

Total  2 

Average  weekly 
benefit  for  total 
unemployment 

Workers  *  (in 
thousands) 

Wages  i  (in 
thousands) 

service:  Non- 
farm  place- 
ments « 

1938' 

9. 666, 271 
9,  764,  758 
11,140,012 
8,  526,  993 
6,323,881 
1,884,096 
1,  602,  802 
6,029,734 

963, 088 
565,428 
664, 031 

1, 189,  534 
606,  372 
553,  669 
753,  721 
515,828 
496, 194 
619,004 
610, 071 

1,000,053 

1,067,347 
620, 338 
694,  271 
762, 336 
582,  687 
688, 235 
667,349 
384, 860 
291,467 
270,  303 
242,079 
272, 719 

300, 383 
183,222 
166, 334 
182,  650 
166, 161 
180,848 
166,  256 
111,197 
90, 361 
96, 114 
118, 898 
141,772 

169,537 
135, 898 
132,648 
140, 134 
141,642 
118,037 
105,380 
102,883 
96,726 
114,  286 
122,  616 
123, 116 

163,902 
109, 364 
117, 406 
163,407 
219, 739 
269,  457 
267, 560 
1,230,375 
1, 086,  690 
917. 785 
765,  932 
739, 127 

(«) 

6,220,073 
3,  439,  323 
2,  815, 127 
664, 015 
533,  406 
2,829,987 

826,748 
806,  366 
761,  736 
689,  598 
6,69,  036 
683,933 
611,067 
671,  864 
493. 423 
430,016 
470, 641 
622,982 

796,698 
837,650 
803, 124 
668, 262 
609,  734 
552,  735 
674, 867 
543,087 
422,  709 
310,431 
221,  649 
192,578 

226,  778 

208,626 

181,  527 

131,289 

119,479 

100,  256 

90,623 

88,849 

74, 679 

60,  719 

56,354 

64,392 

84,071 
103,953 
112, 166 
83,317 
87, 126 
77,  867 
66,680 
72,311 
63,273 
63, 637 
71,386 
74, 916 

104, 790 

100,076 

103,  216 

87,243 

98, 030 

129,406 

186, 480 

230,  531 

612,057 

1,271,728 

1,  313,  466 

1,319,039 

$393,786,860 

10  429,  297, 616 

518.700,423 

344, 320,  668 

11344,084,093 

11  79,  643, 077 

62,  384,  650 

445, 865, 797 

39, 270, 163 
34,610,683 
33, 607, 834 
26,997,704 

31,  673, 799 
30,  561,  294 

29.  306.  615 
20.494.176 
22.941,874 
21,430,139 
21.066,364 
27,847,096 

41,055,956 
39,883,617 
43,034,821 
36,  291,  561 
31,686,013 

30,  224, 171 

32,  623,  872 
28, 242,  473  ' 
22,378,033 
16, 887,  644 
11,  563,  363 
11,  639, 232 

12, 183, 493 
10,881,606 
10,750,372 
7,  366, 176 
6,  382, 076 
6,937,584 
6, 664, 655 
6, 190,  917 
4, 433, 137 

3,  646,  491 
3, 640, 069 
4,273,645 

5,277,272 
6, 166, 457 
7,351,362 
6,  471, 153 
6,  770,  679 

6,  224,  857 
4,347,826 
4; 808, 074 

4,  246, 142 
4,  349, 626 
4,917,813 
5, 192, 009 

7,298,763 
6,434,802 
7,241,669 
6,184,828 

7,  043, 865 
9,  686, 634 

14,  362,  367 
17,  947, 844 
60,439,484 
106, 449, 077 
108, 564,  919 
106,623,820 

$10. 94 
10.66 
10.56 
11.06 
12.66 
13.84 
15.90 
18.93 

10.96 
10.96 
11.00 
10.90 
10.91 
10.  91 
10.95 
11.17 
11.25 
11.18 
11.31 
11.62 

12.02 
12.26 
12.82 
12.88 
12.71 
12.81 
12.80 
12  77 
12.80 
12.84 
12.93 
13.14 

13.45 
13.63 
13.68 
13.63 
13.73 
13.74 
13.99 
13.99 
14.31 
14.43 
14.61 
14.86 

15.18 
15.37 
15.66 
15.67 
15.89 
16.07 
15.86 
15.90 
16.09 
16.36 
16.60 
16.65 

16.71 
16.65 
16.69 
16.86 
17.09 
17.  74, 
18.28 
18.39 
19.28 
19.61 
19.28 
18.86 

« 38, 075, 709 

•41,654,089 

61,084,375 

32,  295,  377 

28, 157, 730 

6, 003, 608 

4, 123,  924 

24,  038, 423 

3,737,484 
3,261,460 
3,163,960 
2,550,992 
2, 967,  048 
2,  878,  217 
2,746,803 
2,439,382 
2,110,233 
1,991,970 
1,937,767 
2,520,061 

3,663,489 
3,351,362 
3,457,021 
2,  909,  578 
2,571,331 
2, 433, 800 
2, 618,  500 
2,  272,  292 
1,799,870 
1,354,074 
923,919 
912,494 

954,  697 
834,  613 
811,621 
667, 280 
483,216 
445, 618 
404,  626 
382, 332 
320,  574 
254,  507 
253,  662 
301, 162 

364, 298 
416, 772 
486,005 
361,044 

377,  632 
337, 378 
284,  620 
313,  356 
274, 169 
275,763 
309,  352 
324,646 

454,086 
400,  274 
447,277 

378,  072 
424,  786 
560, 767 
803, 735 
998,958 

2, 662, 249 
6,  610,  802 
6, 691,  620 
5,716,807 

19,929 
21, 378 
23,096 
26, 814 

29,  349 
30, 821 
30,026 
28, 203 

24,562 

24,  765 
25, 348 

25,  731 
26, 489 
27,066 
27,551 
28,074 
28,310 
28,093 
28,044 
27,  749 

27,571 
27,  494 
28,149 
28,568 
28,969 
29, 453 
29,856 

30,  339 
30,  676 
30,  533 
30,446 
30,236 

30, 237 
30,  370 
30,686 
30,819 
30,909 
31,277 
31, 107 
31, 119 
31, 127 
30, 900 
30,893 
30,  407 

30,462 
30,274 
30,  315 
30,072 
30, 032 
30,331 
30, 107 
30,037 
29,926 
29,  673 
29,662 
29,426 

29,360 
29,330 
29, 450 
29, 130 
28,960 
28,950 
28,670 
28,180 

26,  760 
26,  300 
26,  680 
26,880 

$26,  200, 026 
29,069,447 
32,449,899 
42, 145, 685 
54,795,162 
66, 105, 176 
69,121,077 
65,830,000 

8,964,662 
9,  993,  201 
10,860,719 
12,337,213 

11,610,636 
12,942,723 
14,267,462 
15,976,362 

14,997,698 
16,603,801 
16,615,118 
17,988,569 

16, 814,  398 
17,231,831 
17,283,618 
17,791,230 

17,170,000 
17,210,000 
16,800,000 
15,660,000 

2, 666, 994 

1939'             

4, 162, 139 

1940 

3,  661, 040 

1941                

6,  404,  291 

1942 _ 

6,919,892 

1943                    

9,  393, 196 

1944 -- - - 

11,446,007 

1945         

9, 808, 476 

1941 
January                -_ - 

377, 834 

366,609 

March                    -  _  - 

392,  241 

April  

444,  381 

May                      

487, 668 

449,  204 

July                     

484, 002 

493,  257 

September              -  .  . 

530, 117 

524,  599 

409, 449 

444,930 

1942 

404,766 

February                   . 

402,238 

473,666 

April                        

553, 859 

600,064 

June                        -         .  -    _ 

642,  254 

July         

665,  205 

August             -      -      -- 

638,241 

647,846 

October               .  .  . 

680,  319 
606,  305 

December               _  - 

615, 141 

1943 

I               659, 166 

\               647,891 

1                718, 477 

(               688, 771 

\                707, 764 

1               861,623 

Judy                                  

(               880, 420 

\               907, 217 

,1               908, 620 

857,  586 

November 

834,  407 

721,265 

1944 

788, 177 

February                -         

745, 020 

778, 103 

April                     

760,  671 

833, 256 

972,  586 

1,092,515 

1,  259, 179 

1,171,838 

1, 127, 130 

\            1,034,081 

883, 462 

1945 

1, 086, 625 

910, 420 

972,  658 

April                                    

926,  768 

\               952,098 

1,041,526 

July        - 

1,014,327 

824,  963 

Sentember                        -  - 

614,  410 

601, 337 

\               484, 169 

December 

380,  295 

1  Annual  figures  represent  first  payments;  monthly  figures  represent  the 
average  weekly  number  of  individuals  receiving  benefits. 

J  Annua!  amounts  adjusted,  but  monthly  figures  not  adjusted,  for  voided 
benefit  checks. 

»  Excludes  railroads  and  allied  groups  subject  as  of  July  1,  1939,  to  Eailroad 
TJnempIovment  Insurance  Act.    Data  for  1945  estimated. 

*  Annual  figures  represent  average  of  12  monthly  figures;  through  1944  monthly 
employment  represents  number  of  workers  in  covered  employment  in  the  last 
pay  period  of  each  type  (weekly,  semimonthly,  etc.)  ending  in  month;  eflective 
January  1946  employment  represents  workers  in  pay  periods  of  each  type  ending 
nearest  15th  of  the  month. 

» Total  wages  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay  periods  ending  in  year  or 
quarter. 


•  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii  for  1939-44,  and  forestry  and  fishing  for  1938  and 
1939.  Data  from  Department  of  Labor,  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Beports 
and  Analysis  Division. 

'  For  date  benefits  first  payable  in  the  various  States,  see  table  107. 

*  Not  available. 

»  For  1938  and  1939,  represents  number  of  benefit  payments.  For  1939,  in 
dudes  43,082  payments  resulting  from  recalculation  of  weekly  benefit  amounts  in 
Ohio. 

11  Includes  $1,176,983  resulting  from  recalculation  of  weekly  benefit  amounts  in 
Ohio. 

11  Includes  $104,172  for  1942  and  $77,306  for  1943  resulting  from  review  of  1938-41 
seasonal  claims  in  Oregon,  and  $12,000  for  1943  resulting  from  delayed  payments 
lor  1941-42  claims  in  Colorado;  not  distributed  by  month. 
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Not  all  veterans  separated  from  the 
armed  services  got  jobs  or,  failing 
that,  filed  claims  for  readjustment  al- 
lowances. Some  took  short  vacations 
or  returned  to  school.  It  is  estimated 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  only  25 
percent  of  the  demobilized  veterans 
had  filed  a  claim  for  readjustment  al- 
lowances and  less  than   10  percent 

Table  81. — Unemployment  of  covered 
workers  in  week  specified  as  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  continued  claims  to  average 
monthly  covered  employment  in  1945,  by 
State,  September-December  1945 


Social  Security 
Board  region  and 
State 


Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly 
covered 
employ- 
ment 1 

(in 
thou- 
sands) 


Total ». 


27,903.1 


Region  I: 

Connecticut- 

Maine 

Massachusetts.  __ 
New  Hampshire- 
Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Region  II-III: 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Region  IV: 

Dist.  of  Col 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Region  V; 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Illinois.- 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Region  VII: 

Alabama.-- _, 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina-.. 
Tennessee 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Region  IX; 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Region  X: 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Region  XI: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah- — 

Wyoming 

Region  XII: 

Arizona 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 


Sept. 


564.0 
156-4 
,  314.  7 
107.7 
212.5 
55.7 

75.7 
,  116.  0 
1, 760. 9 
1, 601. 7 

188.7 
465.8 
524.1 
416.2 
325.9 

308.2 
.,  354. 8 
.,  857. 2 

!,  067.  9 
779.1 
638.2 

394.0 

317.6 

453.5 

155.0 

247 

465.8 


455.7 
138.0 
29.7 
37.1 

193.0 
223.6 


356.8 

59.8 

958.0 

157.6 
66. 
71. 
96, 
39.6 

81.4 
;,  973. 1 

29.2 
279.0 
505.6 


Ratio  (percent), 
week  ended — 


9.5 

2.1 

3.7 

1. 

4.8 

1.7 

2.5 
5 

3.8 
2.8 

.2 
2.8 
1.5 

.6 
2.1 

4.7 

14.0 

1 

6.2 

5.7 
3.0 

3.3 

1.5 
2.8 
2.0 


2.7 
1.7 
1.3 
.4 
.5 

2.8 
4.1 
4. 
5.1 

2.3 
.3 
1.3 

.5 
.4 
.4 

.4 
.1 

3.2 

4.1 
.8 
1.4 
1.9 


Nov. 
10 


8.5 
2.7 
3.7 
1.7 
6.0 
2.5 

3.4 
10.1 
4. 
4.1 

.3 
5.0 
1.7 
1.4 
3.6 

6.8 
13.1 
6.9 

7.1 
6.2 
2.9 

5.9 

2.6 

3.8 

2. 

1. 

4.6 

3.2 
2-0 
1.6 
.7 
1.2 


6.2 

7.7 

4.2 
.6 
2.2 


.7 
.4 
1.1 
.6 
.2 

3.7 
5.8 
1.4 
2.7 
3.7 


7.4 
3.5 
3.0 
1.3 
6.0 
2.9 

4.2 
10.6 
6.0 
4.1 

.4 
5.8 
1.7 
1.6 
4.4 

7.1 
11.7 
5.0 

5.9 
6.2 
2.6 

6.3 
3.1 

4.2 
3.4 
1.3 
5.1 

3.2 

2.4 

1. 

1.1 

1.1 

7.1 
7.4 
6.3 

8.7 

5-9 
.9 
2.6 


4.5 

7.8 

1, 

5.3 

5.0 


Dec. 


7.2 
4.6 
3.3 
1.4 
8.2 
3.1 

4.9 
11.1 
5.4 
4.6 

.6 
5.2 
1.9 
1.8 
4.6 

8.2 
10.2 
5.1 

6.0 
5.9 
2.5 

7.9 
3.7 
4.7 
4.1 
1.6 
5.8 

3.9 
3,3 
1.7 
2.0 
1.3 

8.9 
8.6 
7.6 


6.7 
1.2 
3.1 

1.2 
2.2 
2.9 
2.3 
.5 

4.8 
9.3 
2.5 
7.9 
7.2 


were  receiving  allowances.  Only 
about  a  third  of  those  who  had  filed 
claims  since  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram (September  1944)  were  receiving 
allowances  at  the  end  of  1945,  and 
only  10,000  of  the  1.5  million  claim- 
ants had  exhausted  their  rights. 

Despite  the  wholesale  curtailment 
of  war  production  and  the  reconver- 
sion of  the  economy  to  peacetime  ac- 
tivities, employment  dropped  less 
than  had  been  expected  and  the  de- 
cline was  limited  mainly  to  munitions 
industries.  Reduction  in  hours  of 
work,  maintenance  of  employment  in 
plants  undergoing  reconversion,  and 
expansion  of  nonwar  industries  which 
had  been  short  of  labor  during  the 
war  absorbed  many  of  the  displaced 
war  workers  and  offered  emploj^nent 
opportimities  to  returning  veterans. 
Employment  increased  in  industries 
that  had  faced  serious  wartime  labor 
shortages — retail  trade,  textile,  and 
construction.  By  the  year's  end  the 
major  readjustments  in  the  labor 
market  were  accomplished,  although 
further  declines  in  civilian  Govern- 
ment employment  and  continued  de- 
mobilization of  the  armed  forces  were 
to  be  expected. 

For  the  unemployment  insurance 
system,  the  year  1945  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  war  period.    Employ- 


ment in  covered  industry  declined 
from  29,425,000  in  December  1944  to 
26,880,000  a  year  later.  Unemployed 
workers  received  $446  million  in  bene- 
fits, 83  percent  of  which  was  paid  out 
in  the  last  4  months  (table  80) .  More 
than  4  million  individuals  filed  claims 
for  benefits  (table  82),  and  an  aver- 
age of  slightly  less  than  half  a  million 
received  benefits  each  week  (table  85) . 
Interstate  claims  filed  were  four  times 
the  number  in  1944.  The  average 
payment  for  total  vmemployment 
rose  from  $15.90  in  1944  to  $18.93  in 
1945,  reflecting  the  liberalization  in 
benefit  provisions  in  the  State  laws 
as  well  as  the  high  wartime  earnings 
of  claimants.  Estimated  average 
duration  of  benefits  increased  from 
7.7  weeks  in  1944  to  8.5  weeks  in  1945. 
Approximately  7.5  out  of  every  100  in- 
sured claimants  were  declared  unable 
to  work  or  unavailable  for  work,  and 
6  out  of  every  100  insured  claimants 
were  disqualified  because  they  had 
voluntarily  quit  a  job  without  good 
cause,  been  discharged  for  miscon- 
duct, or  refused  suitable  work.  Ap- 
peals decisions  increased  two-thirds 
over  1944.  Despite  the  increase  in 
the  benefit  load  and  the  decline  in 
the  average  contribution  rate  to  1.9 
percent,  funds  available  for  benefits 
rose  to  $6.9  billion  by  the  end  of  1945. 


I  Preliminary  estimate.  .,  , , 

»  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  data  not  available. 


Claims  and  Benefits  Under  State  Laws 

Claims  and  Beneficiaries  ^h^  ""^""^  '■^^^^'^  ^^°"^  "eiow  4 

percent     in    Massachusetts,     Rhode 

The  end  of  the  war  was  a  turning  igjand,  and  Wisconsin  to  above  20  per- 

point  in  all  unemployment  compen-  cent  in  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 

sation  operations.    From  about  1  mil-  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.    By  and 

lion  in  1944,  the  number  of  individuals  ^^^^^^    ^-^^    disallowance    rates    were 

who   filed   claims   for   benefits   sky-  j^^gg^  ^^  ^-^^  ^^^  England  States, 

rocketed  in  1945  to  4.4  million  (table  j^  ^^^^  ^f  ^he  States  the  disallow- 

82).     Because  of   the  high  level   of  g^^ce    rates    were    appreciably   lower 

employment   and   high   wages,    only  ^-^^^  j^  3^944.  ^^  Indiana  the  rate  de- 

380,000  claimants  were  found  meli-  ^i^g^  ^^^^  ^0.9  percent  to  4.4  per- 

gible  because  they  lacked  sufficient  cent;  in  Iowa,  from  10.7  to  6.0  percent; 

wage  credits.  jn  Louisiana,  from  18.4  to  11.4  per- 

The  percent  of  claimants  who  were  ^gj^^.  ^^  Oklahoma,  from  12.2  to  5.1 
not  insured— because  they  had  in-  percent;  in  Texas,  from  12.1  to  7.2 
sufficient  wage  credits— was  the  low-  pgrcent;  and  in  Vermont,  from  17.6 
est  since  the  beginning  of  the  ^^  g  7  percent.  Only  12  States  re- 
program:  ported  higher  disallowance  rates  than 

PBTCGTlt   of 

Year                                           claimants  in  1944.    Among  those  With  the  largest 

jg^g   __    ^ 16. 9  increases  were  Alaska,  Colorado,  Dela- 

1941 17.7  ware,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Penn- 

1942 15-9  sylvania. 

1943 13.4  ,j,j^     numbers    of    claims    and    of 

1944 9.  y 

1945'— -I"I  I 8.7  beneficiaries  during  1945  were  much 
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Chart  1 1  .—Weekly  number  of  claimants  for  benefits  under  State  unemployment  insurance 
programs,  May  5-December  29,  190 
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greater  than  in  recent  years.  Initial 
claims  rose  from  1.5  million  in  1944 
to  6  million,  continued  claims  from 
5.5  million  to  30.6  million,  the  number 
of  individuals  who  received  at  least 
one  benefit  check  from  500,000  to  2.8 
million.  The  figures  for  the  entire 
year,  however,  obscure  the  tremen- 
dous change  that  occurred  during  the 
year  when  the  country  shifted  from 
all-out  war  to  peace. 


Bejore  VE-Day 


During  the  first  4  months  of  the 
year,  before  the  surrender  of  Ger- 
many, initial  and  continued  claims, 
as  well  as  the  average  weekly  number 
of  beneficiaries,  remained  close  to  the 
1944  levels,  the  low  point  in  claims 
activities  (tables  83-85). 

A  survey  of  the  characteristics  of 
claimants  in  7  local  labor-market 
areas  classified  as  critically  short  of 
labor  during  this  period  indicated  that 
most  of  the  claimants  were  marginal 
workers — those  last  hired  and  first 
fired.  The  majority  of  the  claimants 
were  women.  Of  the  men,  more  than 
40  percent  were  over  55  years  of  age. 
Less  than  half  the  men  were  skilled 
workers,  mainly  seasonally  unem- 
ployed construction  workers. 

California's  initial  claims  averaged 
20,800  a  month  during  January-April, 
and  were  made  chiefly  by  seasonally 
unemployed  workers  in  the  limibering 
and  food-processing  industries  and 
by  some  former  aircraft  and  ship- 
yard workers.  During  these  4  months, 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  averaged 
about    21,700    a    week.    In    Illinois, 


The  majority  of  States  recorded  a 
rise  in  the  number  of  persons  filing 
claims  and  receiving  benefits.  Most 
of  the  persons  who  lost  their  jobs  dur- 
ing this  period  were  apparently  re- 
hired, however,  after  brief  unemploy- 
ment.   For  example,  on  the  average. 

Table  82. — Claims:  Disposition  of  new 
claims  on  initial  determination,  by 
State,  1945  ' 


SEPT,  OCT,  NOV.  DEC. 

<  ENDING 

where  initial  claims  averaged  16,400 
a  month  during  January-April,  many 
of  the  claimants  were  former  textile 
and  construction  workers  and  some 
were  ordnance,  transportation,  and 
electrical  workers.  The  Ohio  River 
flood  closed  some  mines  on  its  bor- 
ders and  put  many  miners  out  of 
work.  About  8,700  persons  in  Illinois 
were  drawing  benefits  each  week  dur- 
ing the  4 -month  period.  In  Michi- 
gan, where  the  greatest  number  of 
aircraft  and  ordnance  workers  were 
employed,  initial  claims  averaged 
about  16,100  a  month  and  persons  re- 
ceiving benefits,  about  13,600  during 
each  week  of  these  4  months. 

VE-Day  to  V-Day 

With  the  coming  of  VE-day  in  May, 
the  situation  changed.  Revision  in 
war-production  schedules,  brought 
about  by  the  change  from  a  two-front 
to  a  one-front  war,  resulted  in  cut- 
backs in  munitions  industries.  Em- 
ployment in  ordnance  declined  50,000 
during  April  and  May,  while  the  de- 
cline in  shipbuilding  was  about  76,000. 
With  the  cut-backs  in  covered  indus- 
tries, claims  and  benefits  began  to 
rise  slowly  but  continuously.  Initial 
claims  rose  from  220,000  in  May  to 
269,000  in  June  and  remained  at  268,- 
000  in  July  (table  83).  Continued 
claims  rose  even  more,  from  618,000 
in  May  to  more  than  a  million  in  July 
(table  84),  while  the  average  weekly 
number  of  beneficiaries  rose  from 
98,000  to  more  than  185,000  (table  85) . 
Benefit  payments  increased  from  $7 
million  to  more  than  $14  million 
a  month  (table  80). 


Dis- 

Social  Security 
Board  region  and 

Total 
disppsi- 

Allowed 

allowed 

w  percent 

of  total 

State 

tions 

disposi- 
tions 

Total           

1,381,062 

4,000.868 

J8.7 

Eegion  I: 

Connecticut 

136, 765 

130.  804 

4.4 

Maine         .     

22.720 
15Q.  959 

21.008 
146. 121 

7.6 
3.2 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire-. 

7,293 

6,896 

5.4 

Rhode  Island    .-- 

65.  463 

63.235 

3.4 

Vermont 

3,629 

3,277 

9.7 

Region  II-III: 

Delaware 

11.  222 

9.666 

14,8 

New  Jersey 

293,  621 

276.  959 

6.7 

New  York 

648.  788 

488. 061 

11.1 

Pennsylvania 

415,036 

375,049 

9.6  • 

Region  IV: 

Dist.  olCol 

3.835 

3.370 

12.1 

Maryland - 

87.  919 

77.  238 

12.1 

North  Carolina- 

31.  376 

28.364 

9.6 

Virginia 

20,773 

19.  262 

7.3 

West  Virginia 

37,947 

32.792 

13.6 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

36, 176 

32.  380 

10.  S 

Michigan 

473,  387 

437.  331 

7.6 

Ohio 

265, 132 

237,  586 

10.4 

Region  VI: 

Illinois - 

328,728 
1^,912 
>  60,  666 

301.  651 
117.494 
3  50,  273 

8.2 

4.4      ; 
'  .7      ' 

Indiana           

Wisconsin ..- 

Eegion  VII: 

66,703 
36,  222 
48,  339 
11,335 

60.364 
29.  621 
43,373 
9,760 

9.6 
16.9 
10.3 
13.9 

Florida      - 

Mississippi- 

South  Carolina... 

10,436 

8,780 

15.9 

Tennessee -.- 

69,  267 

64,  .570 

7.9 

Eegion  VIII: 

24,870 
39,231 

23,387 
37,  482 

6.0 
4.5 

Minnesota. 

8,770 
638 

7,930 
480 

9.6      • 
24.8 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

936 

766 

18.1 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas         

19,063 
44.922 
115.  652 
41,649 

17. 180 
42.  661 
100.  927 
39.  518 

9.9 
5.3 
12.7 
5.1 

Missouri          

Oklahoma 

Region  X: 

Louisiana 

63,372 

47,  313 

11.4 

New  Mexico 

776 

601 

22.6 

47,  940 

44.476 

7.2 

Region  XI: 

6,888 
1,864 
2,840 
6,469 
434 

4,689 
1.679 
2,656 
4,680 
332 

22.1 
15.3 
10.0 
14.4 
23.6 

Idaho          

Montana 

TTtah    - 

Wyoming 

Region  XII: 

,    . 

11,010 
460,  826 

9,532 
416.072 

13.4 
9.7 

California 

1.480 
63,  446 
92,863 

1.147 
47,  780 
83,  561 

22.5 
10.6 
10.0 

Washington 

Territories: 

1, 262 
246 

1,020 
216 

18.6 
12.2 

Hawaii 

1  Based  on  sufficiency  of  wage  credits  and/or  weeks 
of  employment. 

'  Excludes  Wisconsin  for  January-June;  data  not 
comparable. 

'  Before  July  1945,  includes  all  initial  claims  and 
dispositions  of  all  claims  for  partial  unemployment 
(totaling  2,301,  of  which  2,060  were  allowed);  in  Wis- 
consin, such  claims  required  a  separate  determina- 
tion for  each  individual  week. 
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17  percent  of  the  claimants  left  the 
claims  rolls  each  week. 

Not  all  the  war-production  States 
showed  increased  claims,  however; 
Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and 
Washington  reported  substantial  de- 
clines in  initial  claims  during  May, 
even  though  there  were  some  cut- 
backs in  war  production  in  these 
States.    In  several  of  the  States  where 


industry  was  not  predominantly  de- 
voted to  war  production,  the  claims 
load  was  affected  very  little,  if  at  all. 

After  V-Day 

The  sudden  end  of  fighting  in  the 
Pacific  brought  a  new  and  dramatic 
change.  Not  all  the  workers  who 
were  laid  off  filed  claims  for  benefits: 
some  obtained  new  jobs  immediately; 


others  retired  from  the  labor  market. 
Nor  did  all  the  individuals  who  filed 
claims  for  benefits  remain  unemployed 
long  enough  to  receive  benefits.  Yet 
initial  claims  jumped  from  268,000  in 
July  to  1.2  million  in  August.  Con- 
tinued claims  increased  from  1.5  mil- 
lion in  August  to  4.7  million  in  Sep- 
tember and  nearly  6.7  million  in 
October   and   remained   well   over   6 


Table  83. — Claims:  Initial  claims  received  in  local  offices,  by  State  and  month,  1945 

[Corrected  to  Mar.  6, 1946] 


Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 


Total,  1S39 

Total,  1940 

Total,  1941 

Total,  1942 

Total,  1943 

Total,  1944 __. 

Total,  1945 __. 

Region  I: 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Region  II-III: 

Delaware 

New  Jersey , 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 

Region  IV: 
District  of  Columbia 

Maryland-- -_- 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Illinois--- 

Indiana __, 

Wisconsin  ' 

Region  VII: 

Alabama- 

Florida... 

Georgia 

Mississippi-. 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee-- 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Region  IX; 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Oklahoma. 

Region  X: 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Region  XI: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Region  XII- 

Arizona 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

"Washington 

Territories: 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


Total 


9,  764,  758 
11.140.012 
8.  626, 993 
6.  323.  881 
1, 884,  096 
1.  502, 802 
6.  029,  734 


165,  144 
30.  895 

214.  323 
11,601 
71,  967 
4,812 

14,222 
387,  948 
897.  687 
473,  163 

4.741 
77,114 
39.329 
25.407 
73,  312 

71,  781 
609, 142 
277,  996 

496, 187 

257,  158 

67,  397 

80. 140 
52,  807 
61,237 
20,459 
15,  952 
76,  252 

36,  469 
63,  246 
11,  897 
1,817 
2,156 

40,  979 
50, 194 
168,  056 
57, 760 

64,657 

2,373 

91,  408 


4,226 

6,504 

7,346 

742 

17, 302 

629,  863 

2,677 

86, 936 
113,  798 

1.112 
179 


Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 


2.7 
.5 

3.6 
.2 

1.2 
.1 

.2 
6.4 
14.9 
7.8 

.1 
1.3 
.7 
.4 
1.2 

1.2 
10.1 
4.6 

8.2 
4.3 
1.1 

1.3 
.9 

1.0 
.3 
.3 

1. 


2.6 
1.0 


{') 


1.1 


(?) 


.3 

10.4 


(?) 


1.4 

1.9 


(') 
(?) 


January 


1, 238, 064 
1,  200,  0' 

953.  088 
1,  067,  347 
300,  383 
169.  537 
153,  902 


3,128 

1,318 

6,660 

371 

1. 
92 

295 

8,079 

23,  r   " 

4,059 

616 
694 

1,979 
406 

1,700 

1,464 
14,  659 
3,067 

18,883 
8.280 
1.091 

1,076 
2,243 
2,082 
670 
929 
3,293 

1,172 

1,'"" 

275 

100 

171 

509 

576 

2,266 

644 

1,078 

72 

2,064 

174 
134 
206 
281 
21 

294 

25,  627 

89 

1,276 

2,273 

140 
76 


Febru- 
ary 


687,  777 
819, 180 
565,  428 
620.338 
183,  222 
135,  898 
109,  364 


2,827 
656 

4,773 
256 

1,342 
77 

260 
6,381 
17,  806 
4,214 

394 
504 

1,125 
330 

1,412 

1,240 
12,320 
3,395 

11,680 
1,636 


826 

1,129 

1,450 

366 

596 

2,337 

665 
629 
131 
53 


351 

360 

1,913 

490 

923 

53 

1,464 


144 
208 

7 

289 

17,  219 

60 

1,560 

2,286 

165 
23 


March 


656, 440 
1,  002,  912 
664,  031 
594,  271 
166.  334 
132.  648 
117,406 


2,505 
882 

4,919 
239 

2,116 
82 

330 
6,946 
18,  551 
3,062 

302 
465 

1,119 
263 

1,725 

2,602 
14,296 
2,415 

12,331 
4,346 


900 
953 

1,246 
455 
711 

1,738 

517 
484 
128 
21 
63 

486 

441 

1,613 

566 

911 

47 

1,650 

IIS 
156 

98 
191 

23 

253 

18,982 

60 

1,819 

2,216 

93 
2 


April 


1,  062,  674 
1,  452,  628 
1,  189.  534 
752.  336 
182,  560 
140. 134 
153,  407 


4,614 
2,852 
9,240 

603 
2,364 

240 

341 

7,660 
24,911 
3, 

218 

2,402 

957 

335 

1,974 

1,640 

23,130 

2,096 

22,664 

2,934 

629 

935 
1,066 
768 
712 
544 


744 
523 
131 
13 
104 

624 

631 

1,901 

462 

1,094 

50 

1,406 

291 
106 
126 
120 
3 

248 

21,268 

68 

1,072 

.  1,888 

22 
1 


May 


823,  488 
1,  003.  468 
606.  372 
582,  587 
166,  161 
141,  642 
219,  739 


4,266 
1,906 
7,236 
451 
2,000 
85 

539 
10,  346 
56.688 
23,  245 

193 
1.157 
1,548 
1,328 
1,792 

2,334 
31,  522 
2,641 


1,179 

1,693 

910 

680 

631 

2,165 

497 
667 
116 
12 
48 

777 

474 

1,881 

747 

1,754 

62 

1,728 

217 
57 

107 
80 

7 

282 

27, 915 
46 
856 
925 


June 


841,018 
947,  325 
553.  669 
688.  235 
180,  848 
118,037 
269,  467 


8,997 
1,401 
10.  394 

386 
3,401 

152 

985 
13,  219 
59,  921 
17,  907 

166 
1,761 
1,116 

752 
3,262 

2,485 
40,  613 
6,553 

25.623 
13. 145 
2,140 

2,510 
2,041 
1,431 
830 
551 
2,499 


176 
37 
64 

828 
1,350 
3.876 
2,130 

1,716 

72 

3,416 

231 
154 
134 
117 
11 

804 

25, 962 

63 

1,086 

1,189 

5 
2 


July 


978,015 
1, 130,  037 
753,  721 
557,  349 
156.  256 
105,  380 
267,  650 


8,106 

1,622 

10,904 

356 

5,224 

118 

820 
14,  461 
40, 975 
14,444 

196 
1,718 
1,954 

651 
3, 

2.  437 
40,  566 
9,863 

27.203 
9.496 
2,521 

3,946 
4,807 
1,871 
1,246 
885 
3,028 

2, 

1,368 

370 

42 

74 

1,469 
1,094 
7,212 
1,758 

2,377 

93 

3,236 

186 
246 
116 
226 
27 


27,  130 

61 

1.332 

2,125 


August 


708, 954 
729,  997 
515,828 
384,  860 
111,197 
102,  883 
1,  230.  375 


59,002 
3.406 

53,  794 
2,351 

13,088 


2,281 
113,118 
154,820 
90,  147 

315 
17,643 
7.153 
3,014 
7,844 

13,  653 
168,  805 
34,  115 

125,  696 
62,764 
26,  682 

13,  019 
6.599 

14,  532 
2,641 
1,917 

12,  351 

8,796 

11,410 

3,082 

89 

121 

4,699 

9,735 

38,393 

12,729 

7.260 

116 

14,  346 

1,296 
115 
226 
410 
28 

3,149 

88, 007 

259 

5.224 

9,524 


Septem- 
ber 


566,  386 

635,  043 

496,  194 

291.  457 

90.  361 

96,726 

1,  085,  690 


22,540 
3,477 

36,  218 
2,091 
7,843 
1,063 

2,148 
69,  161 
142,  561 
96, 871 

396 
19, 626 
7,190 
6,622 
11,118 

14,291 
119,  967 
113,511 

73,  762 
52,488 
10, 871 

14,797 
7,970 

13,  331 
3,157 
2,494 

14,  776 

6,109 

8,160 

2,173 

187 

258 

8,752 
12, 102 
29,697 
11.031 

12,  035 

347 

16,8&i 

1,919 
212 
530 
620 
63 

2,898 

82,  974 

392 

7,560 
21,  636 

36 
6 


October 


680,767 
721,  293 
619.  004 
270,  303 
96,114 
114.285 
917,  785 


16,  812 
4.042 

27,  278 
1,70! 

12, 067 
716 

2,219 
63,  796 
131.  576 
112,573 

568 

16,386 

6,961 

6.078 

23,824 

12,529 
60.096 
47,  712 

63,988 

34,566 

7,001 

16,609 
8,121 
8,844 
3,245 
2,458 

12,790 

4,606 

8,514 

1,709 

205 


7,337 
9,424 
23,437 
10,  779 

13,438 

388 

15,664 

1,563 
359 

1,107 
840 
113 

2,692 

91, 945 

452 

11,843 

19,  499 

111 

5 


Novem- 
ber 


701,413 
680.  500 
610.  071 
242.  079 
118,  898 
122.  516 
765.  932 


17.047 
4.428 

20.140 
1.606 

11,360 
629 

2,168 
48,687 
115,  334 
54,221 

608 
8,613 
4,921 
3,987 
7,926 

9,175 
38,289 
29,970 

49,  397 
34.810 
6,161 

12,676 
8,390 
8.496 
3,038 
2,162 

10,  210 

4,077 

8,760 

1,402 

383 

356 

7, 
7,166 
21,690 
7,947 

12,  783 

463 

14,  211 

1,709 
1,314 
1,410 
1,838 
149 

2,842 

110, 773 

522 

19.  326 

25,959 

213 
30 


Decem- 
ber 


819,  762 
817,660 
1,  000.  053 
272.  719 
141,  772 
123,  116 
739. 127 


15,300 
4.906 

22,  767 

1,187 

9,309 

661 

1,836 
46,296 
110,  746 
48,  726 


7,246 
4,306 
3,741 
7,055 

7,931 
44, 879 
22,657 

46,228 

29,424 

7,618 

11,  667 
7.896. 
6.276 
3.519 
2.074 
9,777 

6,460 
10, 095 

2,204 
675 
500 

7,666 
6.952 
24,  376 
8,577 

9,288 

621 

15,  462 

2,146 
1,307 
2,301 
2,416 
290 

■  2,  652 
92,  061 
605 
33,982 
24,278 


293 


'  Excludes  all  claims  for  partial  unemployment.  "  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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million  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
average  weekly  number  of  benefici- 
aries reached  1.3  million  in  October; 
the  number  of  weeks  compensated 
also  rose  sharply,  reaching  5.7  million 
in  November. 

To  handle  the  increases  in  their 
loads,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  required 
claimants  to  report  their  continued 


unemployment  every  other  week  in- 
stead of  weekly.  Some  States,  includ- 
ing California  and  Michigan,  where 
the  load  was  highest,  decentralized 
benefit  operations  to  local  offices. 

Lay-offs  and  resulting  claims  were 
heaviest  in  California,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  greatest  number  of 
aircraft  and  ordnance  workers  were 


located.  Large  numbers  of  former 
aircraft  workers  were  absorbed  by 
automobile  plants  where  reconversion 
was  well  under  way — particularly  in 
Michigan,  the  center  of  the  automo- 
bile industry,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  New  York. 

The  peak  for  different  States  came 
in  different  months.  In  initial  claims 
it  came  in  August  in  18  States,  includ- 


Table  84. — Claims:  Continued  claims  receivedin  local  offices,  by  State  and  month,  1945 

[Corrected  to  Mar.  5, 1946] 


Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 

Total 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Total,  1939" 

66,  633,  762 
66,676,573 
42,  341,  846 
33,  761,  762 

4,  362,  968 
6, 037,  989 
4,  896,  646 
4.  681.  024 
1,228.091 
637,  769 
692,  584 

4, 664, 028 
5,  790,  796 
4, 028,  497 
4, 104.  466 
1,  058,  798 
661,  276 
508,  231 

4, 946, 670 

5,  604,  807 

3.  701.  642 

3.929.611 

944,  978 

587.  781 

542,  987 

6, 125,  739 

6,  698,  669 

4,  285, 148 

3,  605.  226 

694.  796 

471.  938 

487,  751 

6,  078, 138 

7,231,111 

3,  904,  287 

2,  952,  858 

609,  975 

506.  884 

618,093 

5, 328, 551 

6,  484, 177 

.3,  516,  671 

3, 131,  762 

592, 192 

422,  969 

810,  158 

6, 161,  066 
7,  279.  416 
3.  684.  941 
3. 197,  040 
550.  297 
396,  649 
I,  080,  797 

6.  337,  701 
5,  772,  702 
2,  993,  208 
2,  649,  829 
492.  005 
407. 066 
1.532,000 

3,970,466 
4,  239,  880 
2,  628.  869 
1.  992, 462 
391,  439 
348,  809 
4,  724,  102 

3,  534,  211 
3, 996.  252 
2,  XA,  128 
1,616,142 
331,  095 
369,  743 
6,670,842 

3, 819, 861 
3,  619,  927 
2,  602.  623 
1.134.612 
355.  468 
416. 882 
6,602,406 

4,  204, 374 

Total,  1940 

Total,  1941 

4,020,858 
3,  645,  296 

1, 166,  961 

Total,  1943 

7,  664, 684 
6, 480.  621 
30,  633,  696 

415,  550 

Total,  1944          

452,  855 

Total,  1945 

6,  663, 645 

Region  I: 

685,  412 
147,  856 
980,  633 

39,  376 
334,838 

31. 132 

65. 103 

2,  247,  527 

3,  890,  643 
2, 102,  454 

26,  392 
442,  241 
203,  788 
126,  302 
279,  622 

463,  Oil 
3,  809,  979 
1,619,974 

2,693,632 
957, 404 

369,  226 

495,  583 
252,  314 

370,  631 
116,  742 

84,908 
605,  540 

203,  904 
235,  844 

47,  207 
8,073 

10,  603 

226,  627 
276, 433 
872,821 
281, 115 

355,  641 

10,  465 

495.  668 

32.  056 
19.  517 
28,  281 
26,827 
2,610 

73,823 

3,  474,  471 

9,  612 

255.  765 

443, 191 

3,644 
346 

9,949 
8,197 
22,  077 
1,566 
6,619 
786 

1,056 
30,  274 
86, 163 
23, 385 

3,172 
4,643 
5,346 
2,140 
5,871 

8,901 
72,  640 
9,661 

66,324 
14,443 
6,435 

6,079 
15,  269 
4.470 
2.995 
3,687 
19,  351 

3,466 

6,971 

872 

315 

548 

2,663 
3,348 
10,  364 
2,881 

6,694 

261 

,  10,731 

681 

608 

1,042 

1,259 

49 

1,195 

100, 886- 

283 

2,918 

4,963 

364 
94 

8,361 
5.742 

15.  475 
1.185 
6,673 

621 

1,044 
23,444 
73,  947 
21,  748 

3,247 
3,266 
3,968 
1,833 
6,277 

7,027 
63,  860 
8,351 

41,  251 
9,330 
4,769 

5,192 
9,356 
8,698 
2,139 
3,869 

16,  929 

3,908 

6,512 

760 

399 

526 

2,222 
2,443 
7,848 
2,377 

4,401 

241 

9,505 

686 

656 

1,017 

1,200 

71 

1,180 

97,  643 

322 

3,472 

5,701 

758 
93 

9,332 
4,347 

14,  613 
1,128 
6,864 

475 

1, 193 
23,  616 
73,  769 
20,  560 

3,046 
3,071 
5,038 
1,726 
5,326 

8,776 
67,  464 
9,112 

37, 112 
9,771 
4,766 

6,573 
8,172 
10,868 
2,179 
4,053 

15,  293 

3,832 

5,550 

791 

387 

438 

2.974 
2.319 
7,165 
2,790 

4,024 

293 

10, 118 

617 

656 

1,052 

1,277 

100 

1,260 

126,  879 

348 

6,012 

8,210 

881 
4 

7,779 
5,306 
19.  075 
1.371 
7,418 
460 

1,040 
21,  082 
64,344 
16,  218 

1,651 
3,872 
4,738 
1,626 
3,327 

6,967 

64,408 

6,844 

40,  490 
8.502 
3,462 

5,240 
6,972 
6,918 
2.365 
2.964 
11,011 

3,254 

3,571 

636 

191 

365 

2,326 

1,864 
6,495 
2,188 

4,381 

258 

8,379 

671 
777 
839 
841 
62 

978 
112,  794 

272 
5,701 
6,499 

176 
13 

9,769 
9,123 

20,  683 
1,637 

10, 083 
646 

1,604 
26,  766 
88,  277 
35,898 

1,336 
7,176 
6,378 
3,038 
6,253 

8,777 

107, 196 

6,542 

56,  645 
9,077 
4,000 

6,977 
9,713 
4,780 
2,881 
3,240 
10,085 

3,291 

2,897 

631 

114 

427 

2,884 
2,197 
7,390 
2,530 

6.201 

281 

9,031 

959 
878 
694 
497 
33 

1.088 

112.  594 

252 

3.537 

4,335 

82 
10 

17,  072 
9,  464 

23.  068 
1.626 

10,  973 
557 

1,634 
35.  735 
137.  809 
26,  355 

1.047 
7.099 
5.981 
4.476 
11,306 

11,346 
160,  547 
11,407 

76,872 

21,  696 

5,717 

7,797 
14.  981 
5.269 
3.915 
2.933 

11,  075 

3,601 

3,348 

706 

110 

396 

2.852 
3.518 
9.342 
5.060 

6,367 

276 

11,588 

1,351 

778 

672 

460 

43 

1,649 

123,  522 

242 

3,036 

3,464 

38 
4 

28,  690 
9,563 

34, 150 
1,475 

14,  768 
911 

3,172 
50,  245 
197,  710 
47,  913 

1,047 
9,614 
7.608 
6,024 
12,  929 

14, 113 

208,  798 

20,988 

98,868 
28,  462 
7,496 

12,  252 
13,301 
8,424 
6,295 
3,628 
14,079 

5.537 

6,029 

1,228 

185 

440 

4,630 
4,701 
16,  784 
7,665 

8,156 

388 

16,  981 

1,197 

1,285 

793 

346 

107 

3,  OSS- 
ISO,  682 
194 
4,837 
4,094 

53 

61,  703 
9,678 

66,  128 
2.137 

27.946 
1,347 

4.036 
105.  572 
201.  952 
102.  872 

1.088 
16.  636 

11.  646 
5.020 

13, 332 

20, 101 
236,  290 
35,  319 

139,899 
49,  894 
31, 123 

24,  185 

13,  680 

14,  040 
7,344 
4,581 

22, 114 

16,  007 

10, 090 

2,155 

261 

558 

8,133 

8,752 

42,  738 

16,454 

12,  614 
438 

21,  748 

1,295 

1,332 

973 

903 

95 

6,147 

159, 103 

308 

6,489 

7,680 

64 

8 

204,  014 

12,  563 
172.  432 

7,078 
41,  685 
4,399 

8,410 
351,  549 
662,  209 
337, 230 

1,700 

68.  378 
32,  401 

13,  IW 
32, 110 

69.  725 
715.  776 
212.  575 

514,093 
180, 169 
77,  377 

62, 171 
27,  732 
58. 112 

14,  012 
9.946 

61,  416 

31,  643 

35, 126 

7,815 

603 

758 

24.  376 
39,  915 
136,  427 
51, 145 

40, 364 

947 

59,  899 

3,965 
1,119 
1.580 
1,656 
179 

11.  193 

376,  685 

893 

16,  153 

39,  359 

36 
12 

141.  263 
18.  939 
230. 187 
7.950 
56.722 
6,732 

12.  486 
660.  722 
804.  230 
488,  344 

2,398 
108,  626 
42,  861 
25.864 
59, 904 

99,  524 
852, 133 
603,  284 

697,  976 
227,  395 
83,613 

109, 105 
38,  583 
80,  222 
20,837 
14,  104 

101,  068 

41,  635 

42,  367 
10,409 

1.019 
1,463 

47, 102 

61,  059 

200.  289 

61,  706 

68,  207 

1,741 

99,  625 

5,487 
1.419 
3.727 
2.645 
388 

14,821 

601,  623 

1,496 

30,  090 

82,  290 

165 
9 

104,087 
24,  823 
181,  027 
6,004 
64,  293 
6,980 

14, 163 
518,  342 
825,  556 
475, 118 

2,866 

109,  437 
40,236 
30,  787 
62,  978 

110,  627 
689,  321 
424,  706 

486,  401 

206, 183 

71,  735 

121, 185 
46,  055 
82, 178 
23,872 
1-5,  217 

108,  646 

42,  380 

60,  032 

10,  052 

1,548 

1,990 

69,  749 

69, 485 

207,  920 

62,  044 

93.869 

2,270 

110,  319 

6,629 
2.956 
5.791 
4,716 
656 

16,845 

711. 182 

2,046 

70,011 
117,818 

326 
43 

93,  403 

30,  121 

Massachusetts 

191, 918 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

6,229 
83,  914 

Vermont 

7,428 

Region  II-III: 

16,  265 

New  Jersey               --  - 

510, 190 

784,  677 

Pennsylvania            

507,  813 

Region  IV: 
District  of  Columbia.  _. 

3,794 
100,  624 

38,  687 

Virginia 

30,  753 

61,911 

Region  V: 

97, 127 

571,  546 

371, 196 

Region  VI: 
Illinois 

448,  801 

192,  502 

68,  756 

Eegion  VII; 
Alabama               - 

130,  827 

Florida 

48,  508 

86,  762 

27,  918 

16,697 

Tennessee 

114,  475 

Region  VIII: 
Iowa                       -  

45,  459 

64,  351 

11,252 

North  Dakota 

2,961 

2,689 

Region  IX: 

66,  717 

Kansas                      

75,  832 

Missouri 

220,  069 

64,  275 

Eegion  X: 

101,  363 

New  Mexico          .-  .  - 

3,071 

Texas  ^ 

127,  734 

Eegion  XI: 
Colorado                   --  . 

8,727 

7,054 

Montana            -  

10, 101 

Utah 

10,  027 

927 

Eegion  XII: 

16,389 

820,  878 

Nevaxla                     -  -- 

2,957 

99,  609 

168,  798 

Territories: 

721 

Hawaii                

54 

'  Excludes  New  Yorlc  for  January-March,  data  not  available;  Illinois  and 
viontana  tor  January-June,  benefits  not  payable. 


i  Claims  filed  for  biweekly  instead  of  weekly  benefit  periods. 
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ing  most  of  those  primarily  engaged  in 
war  production;  11  States  did  not 
reach  the  peak  untU  September.  In  13 
others,  including  several  agricultural 
and  mining  States,  initial  claims  con- 
tinued to  rise  untU  December.  States 
varied  widely  in  the  month-to-month 
trend  of  claims  from  V-day  to  Decem- 
ber. California's  initial  claims 
jumped  from  27,100  in  July  to  88,000 
in  August  and,  except  for  a  rise  in 
November,  remained  at  approximately 
that  level  until  the  end  of  the  year; 
the  average  weekly  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries, however,  increased  uninter- 
ruptedly from  V-day  to  December. 
In  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  initial 
claims  dropped  each  month  from 
V-day  through  December;  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  increased  through  No- 
vember before  tapering  off.  In  Wash- 
ington, initial  claims  jumped  in  Sep- 
tember, declined  in  October,  then  rose 
to  a  peak  in  November.  The  number 
of  beneficiaries,  however,  rose  each 
month  from  5,000  in  September  to 
33,800  in  December.  Initial  claims  in 
Pennsylvania  averaged  93,500  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  jumped  to  112,600 
in  October  as  a  result  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute in  the  bituminous-coal  fields,  and 
leveled  off  at  around  50,000  during 
November  and  December.  The  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries  in  this  State  to- 
taled 44,100  in  September,  jumped  to 
78,900  in  October,  then  rose  slowly 
through  November  and  December. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  unem- 
ployment in  covered  industries  during 
the  week  ended  September  8,  repre- 
sented by  continued  claims,  was  4.0 
percent  of  the  average  covered  em- 
ployment for  the  calendar  year  1945 
(table  81) .  This  percentage  reached 
5.8  percent  in  the  week  ended  Decem- 
ber 8.  In  Michigan  the  ratio  reached 
14.0  percent  in  September,  and  in 
New  Jersey  it  reached  11.1  percent  in 
December.  During  1  or  more  of  the 
4  months  after  V-day  this  propor- 
tion was  8  percent  or  higher  in 
Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  and 
Rhode  Island.  In  10  other  States 
which  were  not  heavily  engaged  in 
producing  war  materials,  this  ratio 
was  less  than  2  percent  in  each  of  the 
last  4  months  of  the  year. 

Additional  initial  claims,  signifying 
a  second  or  subsequent  spell  of  un- 
employment, rose  each  month  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  although  the 


total  for  initial  claims  declined  after 
August;  apparently  many  of  the  jobs 
obtained  after  the  initial  lay-offs 
were  temporary. 


Additional 

Month 

All  initial 

Additional 

as  percent 

of  1945 

clauns 

claims 

of  initial 
claims 

August 

1, 230, 375 

\2i,  909 

10 

September 

1,  086,  690 

140,  870 

13 

October 

917,  785 

179.  957 

20 

November 

765, 932 

190,  788 

26 

December 

739, 127 

206, 136 

28 

Women  prevailed  among  the  claim- 
ants laid  off  after  V-day.  Although 
women  workers  represented  35  per- 
cent of  the  wartime  complement  of 
aircraft  workers,  for  example,  during 
the  cut-backs  immediately  after  the 
Japanese  surrender  women  were  the 
first  to  be  laid  ofl,  and  consequently 
a  high  proportion  of  all  initial  claims 
were  filed  by  women.  This  propor- 
tion decreased  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  relatively  more  men  were  laid 
ofl.  Statistics  for  selected  States  for, 
which  data  on  distribution  of  claim- 
ants by  sex  are  available  show  that 
the  proportion  of  women  filing  claims 
was  higher  for  compensable  than  for 
initial  claims  and  suggest  a  slower 
absorption  of  unemployed  women  by 
industry. 


Percent  of  claims  filed  by 
women 

state 

August 
1945 

December 
1945 

Initial 

Com- 
pen- 
sable 

Initial 

Com- 
pen- 
sable 

Connecticut 

Indiana     -    

62 
44 
62 
43 
49 
59 

60 
70 
65 
71 
66 
78 

32 

32 
43 
27 
30 
33 

64 
61 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

New  Jersey. 

Ohio 

67 
46 
63 
65 

Summary  of  the  Year 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  6  million 
initial  claims  were  filed,  almost  as 
many  as  had  been  filed  in  1942  but 
not  as  many  as  in  earlier  prewar 
years.  In  both  Aftgust  and  September, 
however,  initial  claims  numbered  a 
million,  a  figure  which  had  been 
reached  or  exceeded  in  only  10  months 
in  the  preceding  6  years.  Continued 
claims  followed  a  similar  pattern. 
More  than  30  million  such  claims 
were  filed  during  the  year,  almost  as 


Chart  12. — Initial  and  continued  claims 
under  State  unemployment  insurance 
programs,  by  month,  1940-45 
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many  as  had  been  filed  in  1942  but 
only  half  the  number  in  1940.  In 
October,  6,671,000  continued  claims 
were  filed;  this  number  had  previously 
been  exceeded  only  in  May  and  July 
1940.  While  2,830,000  individuals  re- 
ceived benefits  at  some  time  in  1945, 
the  average  weekly  number  for  the 
year  was  less  than  half  a  million.  In 
December,  however,  the  weekly  aver- 
age was  1,319,000,  a  higher  average 
than  for  any  other  week  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program. 

Benefit  Payments 

Because  many  more  workers  than 
in  1944  filed  claims  and  remained  un- 
employed for  longer  periods,  the 
number  of  weeks  of  compensated  un- 
employment increased  markedly  in 
1945.  Twenty-three  million  weeks  of 
total  unemployment  were  compen- 
sated, about  six  times  the  record  low 
of  1944  (table  86).  About  half  these 
weeks  were  compensated  in  CaUfor- 
nia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  New  York 
(table  87).  Still,  the  number  of 
weeks  compensated  in  1945  was  less 
than  in  1942  and  less  than  half  the 
number  in  1940  (table  80) . 

Nevertheless,  total  benefits  paid 
out  in  1945  amounted  to  $445.9  mil- 
lion, close  to  the  all-time  high  of 
S518.7  million  in  1940  (table  88) .  In 
fact,  benefit  payments  in  October 
1945 — $106.4  million — were  almost 
twice  the  highest  amount  paid  in  any 
previous  month  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  and  were  still  higher 
in  November  and  December.  In  the 
last  4  months  of  1945  alone,  $372.1 
million  was  paid  to  beneficiaries, 
more  than  during  the  whole  year 
1941  and  only  one-third  less  than  the 
amount  paid  out  during  the  entire 
war     period.     In     Michigan     alone. 
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where  reconversion  unemployment 
struck  hardest,  payments  totaled  $77 
million,  or  more  than  the  total  for 
all  States  in  the  preceding  year;  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  each  paid  al- 
most as  much  in  1945  as  the  national 
aggregate  in  1944.  In  September-De- 
cember, 12  States  paid  benefits  at  an 
annual  rate  in  excess  of  $25  million. 

Size  of  Weekly  Payment 
These  record  rates  of  benefit  out- 


lays were  the  product  of  a  high  claims 
load  and,  more  particularly,  the  high 
level  of  wartime  earnings  on  which 
1945  benefits  were  based,  as  well  as 
the  substantial  liberalization  in  the 
benefit  provisions  of  State  laws,  espe- 
cially in  the  maximum  weekly  amount 
payable  in  26  States  (see  pages  117- 
122) .  These  changes  brought  the  av- 
erage weekly  payment  for  total  unem- 
ployment in  1945  to  $18.93,  the  highest 
average  for  the  country  so  far  (table 


80).  High  base-period  earnings  af- 
fected unemplojrment  benefit  pay- 
ments throughout  the  year.  Since 
most  of  the  amendments  to  State  laws 
did  not  become  effective  until  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year,  they  were  not 
reflected  in  larger  benefit  checks  until 
the  third  and  final  quarters.  The 
average  for  the  year,  however,  is 
heavily  weighted  by  the  new  provi- 
sions, since  a  large  proportion  of  the 
year's  total  benefits  was  paid  to  work- 


Table  85. — Beneficiaries:  Average  weekly  number,  by  State  and  month,  1945 

[Corrected  to  Mar.  11,  1946] 


Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 


Average, 
year 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Sep- 
tember 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Total,  1940 _ 

Total,  1941 .._ 

Total,  1942 

Total,  1943 

Total,  1944 

Total,  1945 

Region  I: 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Region  II-III: 

Delaware.. 

New  Jersey.. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Region  IV: 
District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Virginia,.  

West  Virginia 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Region  VII: 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee . 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Region  X: 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Te.yas 

Region  XI: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana.. , 

Utah , 

Wyoming 

Region  XII: 

Arizona 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Territories: 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


982,  392 
621.065 
641,495 
115,454 
79,  306 
462,  280 


13.861 
2,274 
14, 879 
484 
6,908 
387 

987 
36,  253 
60,  994 
28,694 

•  394 
10,  009 

2,839 

•  1,  768 
3,080 

3,832 
68,651 
22,129 

37, 997 
15, 153 
4,798 

7,531 
3,329 
5,139 
1,019 
644 
4,857 

2,686 

2,905 

605 

34 

64 

1,668 
4,569 
11,657 
3,719 

4,212 

37 

4,994 

277 
142 
196 
384 
17 

868 
66,901 

109 
3,262 
7,170 

110 
6 


877,  367 
825,  748 
796,  598 
226,  778 
84, 071 
104,  790 


985,  468 
806,  365 
837,  660 
208.  626 
103,  963 
100, 076 


1,  095, 155 
761,  736 
803, 124 
181,  527 
112,156 
103,  216 


960,  736 
689,  598 
668, 262 
131,289 
83,  317 
87,  243 


1,  201,  004 
669,  035 
609,  734 
119,  479 
87,  125 
98, 030 


1,  268,  566 
683, 933 
652, 735 
100,  256 
77,  867 
129, 405 


1,  219, 629 
611,067 
574, 867 
90. 623 
66,680 
186,  480 


1, 125,  251 
571. 864 
643,  087 
88,849 
72,  311 
230,  531 


875. 419 
493.  423 
422,  709 
74, 679 
63,  273 
612, 067 


698, 148 
430, 016 
310,431 
60,  719 
63,  637 
1,  271,  728 


676,  997 
470,  641 
221.  549 
56,  354 
71,386 
1, 313, 466 


1,847 
1,734 
4,115 

289 
1,393 

143 

222 
6,003 

15,  486 
5,164 

579 
1,099 
685 
411 
910 

1,436 

16,  021 
1,462 

10, 386 
1,752 
1,076 

1,243 

1,395 

660 

411 

474 

3,296 

431 
862 
106 
45 
60 

285 

602 

1,634 

346 

938 

22 

1,208 


73 

142 

267 

6 

100 

17, 942 

48 

215 

743 


1,664 
1,376 
3,317 
246 
1,352 
93 

238 
4.539 
14,613 
3,952 

677 
886 
667 
430 
840 

1,169 
12,911 
1,416 

9,260 

1,597 

876 

1,131 
1,286 
1,302 
306 
615 
3,102 

683 
1,120 

163 
76 
92 

295 

493 

1,288 

306 

825 
23 


136 

193 

286 

11 

120 

21,  296 

68 

387 

1,097 


1,629 

1,098 

924 

678 

2,846 

2,120 

216 

165 

1,293 

1,476 

75 

44 

230 

214 

4,721 

4,447 

14,  518 

11,  698 

3,492 

2,941 

600 

326 

866 

977 

883 

819 

430 

324 

868 

422 

1,146 

963 

13,  436 

13,010 

1,614 

1,089 

7,843 

7,114 

1,607 

1,616 

782 

507 

1,140 

1,014 

968 

966 

2,096 

1,345 

306 

273 

676 

467 

2,923 

1,642 

674 

647 

1,063 

740 

174 

105 

68 

40 

68 

41 

269 

196 

405 

294 

1,182 

873 

330 

220 

724 

720 

36 

19 

1,146 

1,029 

76 

57 

167 

133 

197 

138 

297 

192 

13 

11 

121 

87 

25,664 

21,867 

76 

64 

682 

688 

1,768 

1,457 

142 

87 

2 

3 

1,627 
1,517 
3,430 
255 
2,157 
84 

300 
4,428 
14, 082 
2,123 

282 
1,704 
895 
469 
669 

1,050 

16,723 

895 

9,367 

1,817 

490 

1,176 

1,810 

797 

326 

433 

1,218 

558 
500 
84 
20 
46 

234 

333 

1,141 

261 

1,010 

24 

1,056 

149 
149 
119 
126 
5 

100 

20,644 

46 

437 

1,044 

30 
2 


2.180 
1,943 
3,383 
274 
2,271 
90 

291 
5,271 
18, 917 
2,325 

209 

1,729 

1,046 

913 

647 

1,306 

28,969 

1,460 

14, 162 

3,498 

647 

1,305 

2,619 

813 

482 

460 

1,255 

572 

443 

115 

9 

51 

238 

477 

1,157 

376 

1,196 

19 

1,226 

228 
165 
98 
105 
5 

138 

22,887 

42 

558 

834 

21 
1 


4,267 
1,828 
5,502 

223 
3,026 

126 

650 
7,600 
37,843 
6,938 

214 
2,439 
1,102 

992 
1,076 

1,354 
38,845 
2,811 

18, 021 

6,237 

910 

1,961 
2,723 
1,236 
779 
419 
1,616 

655 
729 
147 
11 
60 

329 

775 

2,106 


1,387 

22 

1,859 

180 
135 
104 
61 
7 


24, 770 
35 


685 


4,977 
1.699 
6,871 

241 
5,362 

152 

538 
11,010 
35,120 
11,071 

230 
4,383 
1,186 

804 
1,567 

1,816 
52,  061 
4,757 

24,  636 
5,910 
1,503 

3,  679 
1,767 
1,262 
874 
449 
2,194 

1,517 

1,122 

169 

13 

57 

626 

922 

4,324 

1,269 

1,847 

26 

2,353 

164 
219 
113 
166 


665 

26, 948 

47 

764 

1,164 

30 
1 


19,405 
2,145 
28,227 
887 
8,768 
434 

1,352 
41,  218 
86,  862 
44,076 

264 

17,  367 

6, 037 

1,822 

4,578 

5,442 

107, 436 

19,  623 

57, 171 
12,649 
9,131 

9,759 
3,514 
5,262 
1,349 
649 
5,463 

4,020 

3,262 

678 

16 

61 

1,856 
6,463 
16,748 
6,782 


220 
156 
112 
251 


1,668 
54,892 


2,233 
5,021 


48, 194 
3.323 

39,  803 
1,143 

12,399 
994 

2,312 
114,723 
165, 101 
78,  910 

413 

28,798 

7,367 

4,149 

7,440 

9,081 
213,  525 
80, 176 

111,334 
31,666 
14,  700 

18,  725 
6,479 

13.916 

2,337 

816 

11,896 

7,264 

6,389 

1,623 

10 


6,187 
12,  672 
36, 189 

9,799 

11, 147 

60 

12,  279 

519 

88 

181 

416 

22 

2,318 

123, 962 

186 

5,983 

16, 668 

125 
4 


45. 172 
4,439 

43,  646 
958 

12,968 
1,209 

2,721 
116, 753 
168,  769 
90,414 

420 

31.  008 

7,152 

4,662 

8,765 

10,  973 
176,  392 
68,480 

100,  743 
46,  853 

13,  739 

22,  761 
8,773 

16,873 
2,380 
1,027 

14, 968 

7,727 

7,879 

1,866 

24 

77 

6,015 

14,  982 
36.  437 
11, 148 

12,403 

76 

14,  331 


67 
330 
789 

43 

2,321 

142, 975 

263 

9,741 

22,  971 

265 
12 
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ers  in  war  industries  who  were  laid  off 
after  V-day. 


Benefits  for  total  unemployment 

Quarter  of  1945 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Average 
per  week 

Total 

$438, 015, 641 

100.0 

$18.93 

First 

19,  605,  292 

21, 449,  035 

80,  448,  490 

316,  512,  824 

4.5 
4.9 
18.4 
72.3 

16.68 

Second 

17.30 

Third 

18.90 

Fourth 

19  20 

In  no  State  was  the  average  weekly 
benefit  less  than  it  had  been  in  1944, 
and  in  no  State  was  it  below  $10.  In 
13  States  the  average  was  at  least 
$18  (table  87) ;  before  1944  no  State 
had  so  high  an  average. 


Average  weekly 
benefit  amount 

Number  of  States 

paid  for  total 
unemployment 

1940 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Average,  United 
States _ 

tio.ee 

tis.ee 

fl5.S4 

$15.90 

118.93 

Total 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

Less  than  $10.00... 
lO.Ofr-13.99 

30 

20 

1 

0 

16 

29 

6 

0 

5 
28 
18 

0 

2 
22 
22 

5 

0 
14 

14.00-17.99. 

24 

18.00  or  more 

13 

In  1945,  90  percent  of  the  payments 
for  total  unemployment  amounted  to 
$15  or  more,  as  contrasted  with  44 
percent  in  1942  and  only  26  percent  in 
1939  (table  86) .  There  was  consider- 
able variation  among  the  States,  how- 
ever, in  the  average  weekly  benefit  and 
the  proportion  of  payments  within 
specified  ranges.  For  example,  only 
2.4  percent  of  all  payments  were  less 
than  $10  in  1945,  but  in  12  States  the 
proportion  of  such  payments  exceeded 
15  percent,  and  in  South  Carolina 
and  South  Dakota  the  proportion  was 
as  high  as  32  percent.  Again,  on  a 
national  basis,  only  1.3  percent  of  pay- 
ments were  made  at  the  minimum 
payable  under  State  laws;  but  5  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  checks  were  issued 
'  for  the  minimum  amoimt  in  Kentucky, 
Maine,  South  Dakota,  Washington, 
and  West  Virginia.  On  the  other 
hand,  payments  for  64  percent  of  all 
weeks  of  total  unemployment  com- 
pensated were  for  $20  or  more  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Among  the  26 
States  (Nevada  excluded)  with  maxi- 
mums of  $20  or  higher,  this  propor- 
tion ranged  from  10  percent  or  less  in 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  to  more  than  90  per- 
cent in  Michigan  and  Utah  (table  87) . 


The  national  average  ($18.93)  was 
exceeded  in  11  States,  but  the  average 
was  less  than  $13  in  Kentucky,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and 
Virginia.  The  highest  average 
($22.76)  was  paid  in  Utah  where, 
under  the  upward  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment effective  since  July  1945,  the 
basic  maximum  of  $20  is  increased  to 
$25.  The  average  payment,  including 
dependents'  allowances,  came  within 
$2  of  the  maximum  in  26  States. 

Largely  because  of  limitations  on 
the  maximum  weekly  benefit,  the  av- 
erage weekly  pasmient  in  most  States 
during  the  war  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  wage  levels.  While  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  of  covered  work- 
ers in  the  third  quarter  of  1945  ex- 
ceeded $40  in  24  States,  only  10  pro- 
vided a  maximum  weekly  benefit  of 
more  than  $20.  Weekly  earnings 
ranged  from  $28  to  $41  in  the  10  States 
in  which  the  maximum  benefit  is  still 
$15,  and  from  $28  to  $51  in  States  with 
the  most  common  maximum,  $20 
(table  90) . 

Despite  substantial  increases  in 
1945  in  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount,  including  increases  in  most 
of  the  leading  industrial  States,  a 
higher  proportion  of  all  payments  (76 
percent)  were  at  the  maximum  than 
in  1944  (table  87),  primarily  because 
most  claimants  in  1945  were  displaced 
war  workers  with  high  base-period 
earnings.  Seventy  percent  or  more 
of  the  checks  issued  in  22  States  were 

Table  86. — Benefit  amount:  Percentage 
distrihution  of  weeks  of  total  unemploy- 
ment compensated,  by  amount  of  pay- 
ment, 1939-45  ' 


Chart  13. — Beneficiaries  and  benefits 
under  State  unemployment  insurance 
programs,  by  month,  1940-45 


Number 
ofweeks 
compen- 
sated 

(in 
thou- 
sands) 

Percentage  distribution  by 
amount  of  payment 

Year 

Less 
than 
$5.00 

$5.00- 
9.99 

$10.00- 
14.99 

$15.00 

or 
more 

1939' 

37, 670 
46.  258 
29.  3.i9 
25.  S83 
5,380 
3.724 
23.031 

4.9 
4.7 
2.9 
1.3 
1.2 
.4 
.1 

40.3 
39.0 
36.0 
25.2 
15.9 
8.2 
2.3 

29.0 
29.2 
30.6 
29.7 
25.8 
18.3 
7.9 

25.8 

1940 

27.1 

1941.. .-- 

1942' 

30.6 
43.8 

1943'     

57.1 

1944* 

73.1 

1945  < 

89.7 

'  Excludes  payments  for  less  than  the  full  weekly 
benefit  rate,  except  for  some  such  paj-ments  in  Alas- 
ka, Nevada,  and  Texas  in  1940. 

'  Distribution  based  on  number  of  benefit  pay- 
ments in  week  ended  nearest  15th  of  each  month. 

'  Data  for  1942  and  1943  include  benefit  payments 
for  8,698  ajd  247  weeks  of  unemployment,  respec- 
tively, resulting  from  review  of  1938-41  seasonal 
claims  in  Oregon. 

•  Distribution  includes  payments  for  'less  than 
total"  unemployment  in  New  York. 


MILLIONS  OF 
BENEFICIARIES 


MILLIONS  OF 
DOLLARS 


1940      '41        '42       '43       '44       '45 

for  the  maximum;  this  concentration 
occurred  in  only  13  States  in  1944  and 
2  in  1942. 


Percent  of  pay- 
ments for  total 
unemployment  at 
maximum  weekly 
benefit  amount ' 

Number  of  States 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total 

51 

81 

51 

61 

Less  than  30 

30-49  

31 
15 
3 
2 
0 

9 
21 
17 
4 
0 

10 
11 
17 
10 
3 

4 
6 

50-69 

19 

70-89  ..  

16 

90  or  more 

6 

'  In  States  which  increased  the  weekly  maximum 
during  the  year,  represents  average  at  old  and  new 
maximums. 

Even  with  amendments  which  in 
24  States  '  increased  the  maximum  by 
amounts  ranging  from  $1  (Kansas) 
to  $10  (Washington),  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  amount  was  still  the 
most  important  factor  limiting  the 
weekly  payment  to  unemployed  in- 
sured workers,  and  it  negated,  for 
many  claimants,  the  benefit-wage  re- 


'  Excludes  Connecticut  and  Michigan, 
where  the  basic  maximum  was  not 
changed  but  the  benefit  payment  was 
Increased  by  Inclusion  of  dependents' 
allowances. 
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lationship  established  in  the  benefit 
formula  of  the  State  law. 


In  all  but  6  of  the  24  States  with  a 
change  in  maximum  during  the  year. 


more  claimants,  because  of  their  high 
base-period  earnings,  qualified  for  the 


Table  87. — Benefit  amount:  Percent  of  weeks  of  total  unemployment  compensated  at  statutory  maximum  and  minimum,  percentage 
distribution  by  amount  of  payment,  and  average  weekly  benefit  for  total  unemployment,  by  State,  194^ 


Weeks  of  total  unemployment  compensated 

Average 
weekly 
benefit 
for  total 
unemploy- 
ment 

Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 

Total 
number 

Percent 

'at— 

Percentage  distribution  by  amount  of  payment  i 

Maximum 
weekly 
benefit 

Maximum 
amoimt 

Minimum 
amount 

Less  than 
$5.00 

$5.00-9.99 

$10.00- 
14.99 

$15.00- 
17.99 

$18.00- 
19.99 

$20.00  or 
more 

amount ' 

Total,  1944 

3,723,657 

68.6 

3  14 

0.4 

8.2 

18.3 

18.1 

26.6 

28.5 

$15.90 

Total,  1945 

23,031,288 

<75.6 

1.3 

.1 

2.3 

7.9 

11.1 

118 

63.9 

18.93 

Region  I: 
Connecticut.     _ 

703, 719 
98,613 

733,  763 
22, 150 

286,  786 
19, 308 

48,826 
1,777,146 
3, 082, 992 
1,486,887 

19, 900 
483,839 
141,  704 

86,  773 
124,841 

192,897 
3, 460, 448 
1,129,843 

1,860,681 
748,  508 
220,223 

384,  471 
165,012 
263,  380 
48,  922 
32,662 
247,  697 

134,  656 

143,925 

28,806 

939 

2,726 

85,668 
229,868 
584, 210 
187,352 

210,669 

1,874 

253,330 

13,854 
7,204 
10, 180 
18,824 
807 

44,687 

2,668,828 

5,607 

162, 697 

357,369 

6,579 
248 

S68.6 
49.7 
66.6 
11.3 
91.4 
40.6 

74.5 
78.4 
76.7 
63.4 

60.1 
86.2 
12.8 
66.7 
36.0 

36.8 
«92.4 
i»54.6 

80.0 

i«61.8 

67.6 

62.7 
73.7 
64.7 
64.9 
15.4 
619 

73.1 
51.8 
72.9 
49.9 
30.6 

67.3 

"85.8 

77.1 

90.8 

76.4 

68.2 

"65.6 

68.4 
23.9 
60.1 
87.2 
77.5 

95.1 
87.5 
91.4 
77.7 
62.6 

92.1 
716 

.1 
6.7 

.3 
15 
(') 

.3 

1.7 
1.1 
2.8 
2.7 

1.3 
.6 
.1 
1.7 
6.1 

6.0 
»1.1 
(') 

.4 
.1 
.6 

.4 
.2 
.9 
.6 
10 
2.8 

"1.8 

.6 

.3 

1.2 

19.9 

1.2 
.4 
0 

.6 

.2 
2.0 
1.2 

.9 
.3 

3.1 
.3 

0 

.1 

.8 

.4 

1.7 

7.0 

.1 
0 

1.8 
18.2 

1.7 
20.9 

1.7 

3.2 

6.0 
1.4 

6.7 
15.9 

7.2 
33.1 

3.9 
25.3 

10.3 
11 
8.7 

12.4 

13.9 
17 
37.8 
25.3 
24.6 

29.3 
2.7 
6.5 

6.8 
7.4 
15.3 

16.3 
20.9 
13.4 
29.8 
38.8 
19.8 

11.1 
18.8 
113 
18.7 
37.2 

18.9 
7.4 

11.2 
3.4 

10.7 
22.8 
10.1 

21.8 

43.2 

24.8 

2.3 

8.6 

11 
3.8 
6.9 
12.8 
110 

6.0 
9.7 

7.6 
8.4 
9.2 

25.2 
3.0 

22.2 

10.1 
14 
6.7 

11.8 

13.3 
16 
21.2 
56.7 
15.6 

43.6 

2.5 

26.3 

6.3 
7.5 
16.2 

17.7 
73.7 
13.3 
619 
18.2 
619 

111 
12.6 
110 
33.8 
30.5 

67.3 

89.9 

7.9 

6.0 

8.1 
58.2 
32.3 

68.4 
21.9 
60.1 
2.9 
9.1 

95.1 
18 
32.4 
16.2 
115 

93.1 
1.2 

7.7 
11.0 
12.2 
10.6. 
91.4 
11.3 

716 
25.7 
12.5 
11.2 

8.4 
3.4 
5.2 

77.2 
46.5 
69.7 
10.2 

20.84 
15.86 
19.19 
13.38 
17.35 
16.56 

16.69 
20.27 
19.48 
17.87 

17.78 
19.24 
12.66 
12.81 
16.00 

12.42 
21.71 
18.84 

18.95 
16.37 
17.81 

16.72 
13.99 
16.94 
12.90 
11.89 
13.16 

16.25 
17.13 
16.31 
14.66 
11.21 

13.24 
16.37 
16.76 
17.43 

16.48 
12.67 
15.44 

13.68 
13.70 
13.06 
22.76 
18.02 

1170 
19.49 
17.17 
16.82 
21.07 

15.67 
21.25 

$22-28 

20 

Massachusetts «.. 

21 

20 

Rhode  Island...    .  .  __ 

18 

Vermont  ^ 

38.0 

20 

Region  II-III: 

18 

64.4 
72.1 
60.3 

60.1 

86.2 

9.2 

22 

New  YorkB  8 

21 

13 

13 
1.3 

214 
16.3 
10.7 

27.1 
.3 
.5 

1.6 
1.5 
1.7 

6.8 
6.4 
7.7 
111 
27.8 
16.4 

6.9 
3.4 
3.8 
18.2 
32.3 

11.4 
2.7 
3.6 
1.3 

6.2 
19.0 
7.1 

9.8 

11.1 

16.1 

1.1 

2.5 

.8 

20 

Region  IV: 
Dist.  of  Col-  

20 

Maryland     -.  

20 

North  Carolina » 

2.2 
1.7 

20 
15 

West  Virginia  fl 

15.6 

33.5 

20 

Region  V: 
Kentucky 

16 

.1 

2.1 
9.3 

6.2 
22.2 
9.3 

6.8 

92.4 
69.3 

80.0 
61.4 
67.5 

61.8 

20-28 

Ohio  ^ 

21 

Region  VI: 

Illinois          _    -_  . 

20 

20 

Wisconsin 

20 

Region  VII: 

.6 

20 

15 

Georgia              

.9 
1.2 
10 

617 

18 

16 

South  Carolina  8 _ 

2.3 

9.0 

20 
15 

Region  VIII: 

(0 

69.0 

13.5 

67.8 

2.8 

18 

61.8 

20 

Nebraska  * 

18 

North  Dakota* 

26.5 

20 

South  Dakota 

15 

Region  IX: 
Arkansas 

2.3 

15 

16 

Missouri 

.3 

77.1 
89.3 

76.4 

18 

18 

Region  X: 

.6 

18 

16 

Texas  ^  '^ 

60.5 

18 

Region  XI: 
Colorado 

15 

23.9 

18 

Montana 

15 

TJtah«    — : 

2.0 
2.3 

91.8 
77.5 

26 

Wyoming 

20 

Region  XII: 

15 

3.8 
60.6 
72.0 

10 

87.6 

20 

1.1 

18-24 

Oregon  ^ 

18 

.1 

1.9 
1.2 

67.6 

25 

Territories: 

16 

Hawaii » 

10.1 

77.8 

25 

1  Based  on  payments  for  full  weekly  benefit  rate  only;  excludes  residual  pay- 
ments and  payments  reduced  because  of  receipt  of  benefits  under  other  programs. 

a  As  of  Dec.  31,  1946.  Includes  dependents'  allowances  in  Connecticut,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (maximum  $20  with  or  without  dependents),  Michigan,  and 
Nevada,  and  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  Utah. 

3  Based  on  data  for  48  States;  data  not  available  for  Iowa,  Michigan,  and 
Missouri. 

I  In  States  which  changed  maximum  benefit  amount  during  1946.  represents 
weighted  average  of  payments  at  maximum  under  old  and  new  laws.  See 
footnote  6. 

» In  Connecticut  and  Michigan  basic  weekly  maximum  of  $22  and  $20,  respec- 
tively, may  be  increased  by  dependents'  allowances  to  $28.  Percent  at  maxi- 
mum here  includes  payments  at  $22  or  more  in  Connecticut  and  $20  or  more  in 
Michigan. 


'  Maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  changed  by  law  during  1945.  See  foot- 
note 4. 

'  Less  than  0.06  percent. 

'  Percentages  based  on  data  which  include  payments  for  "less  than  total 
unemployment." 

0  Excludes  payments  In  which  dependents'  allowances  raised  ^weekly  benefit 
payment  above  minimum. 

"  Estimated. 

"  Includes  payments  for  more  than  the  $6.00  minimuih  benefit  rate  but  less 
than  $6.00. 

"  State  law  provides  for  2-week  benefit  period;  data  adjusted  for  compara- 
bility with  other  States. 

13  Except  for  column  showing  legal  maximums,  excludes  dependents'  allow- 
ances. 
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new  increased  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fit than  had  qualified  for  the  lower 
maximum  applicable  earlier  in  the 
year  (table  89).  In  Kansas,  the  pro- 
portion jumped  from  4  percent  quali- 
fying for  the  old  maximum  of  $15  to 
87  percent  receiving  the  new  maxi- 
mum of  $16;  in  several  other  States 
the  proportion  more  than  doubled. 


The  new  provisions  were  generally 
in  effect  for  workers  who  began  bene- 
fit years  in  the  last  2  quarters  of  1945. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  average  pay- 
ment rose  from  $18.90  in  the  third 
quarter  to  $19.20  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, available  data  indicate  that  work- 
ers who  established  benefit  rights  in 
the   third   quarter  were   entitled  to 


higher  benefits  than  those  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  The  1.3  million  work- 
ers who  qualified  for  benefits  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1945  were  entitled 
to  an  average  weekly  benefit  amount 
of  $18.20  (table  91).  The  base-pe- 
riod earnings  of  70  percent  of  the 
claimants  in  the  last  quarter  quali- 
fied them  for  the  maximum  weekly 


Table  88. — Benefit  amount:  Total  amount  ^  by  State  and  month,  1945 

[Amounts  in  thousands] 


Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 


Total 


January 


Febraary 


Marcli 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Total,  1940 

Total,  1941 

Total,  1942 

Total,  1943 

Total,  1944___ 

Total,  1945. 

Region  I: 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island... 

Vermont 

Region  II-III: 

Delaware _.. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 

Region  IV: 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

North  Carolina. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Region  VII: 

Alabama 

Florida... 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee. 

Region  VIQ: 

Iowa.. 

Minnesota. 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Region  X: 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico _. 

Texas... 

Region  XI: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana. 

•  Utah.. 

Wyoming 

Region  XII: 

Arizona 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Territories: 

Alaska 

Hawaii... 


$518, 700. 4 
344, 320.  7 

2344,  084. 1 

1  79, 643. 1 

62,  384.  6 

445,865.8 


$41, 066. 8 

39, 270. 2 

41,056.0 

12, 183. 5 

5,  277.  3 

7,298.8 


$44,  351. 5 
34,  610.  7 
39,  883. 6 
10, 881.  6 
6, 156. 5 
6,434.8 


$47, 141. 6 
33, 607. 8 
43,  034.  8 
10,  750.  4 
7,  351. 4 
7,  241.  7 


$42, 291.  6 

26, 997.  7 

36,291.6 

7,  355. 2 

6,  471.  2 

6, 184.  8 


$54, 897. 4 
31,  573.  8 
31,  686. 0 
6, 382. 1 
5,  770. 7 
7, 043.  9 


$53,  636.  5 
30,561.3 
30, 224. 2 
6,  937.  6 
5, 224.  9 


$55,  749.  7 

29, 306.  6 

32, 623.  9 

5,  564.  7 

4, 347. 8 

14,  362. 4 


849.6 
750.0 
433.9 
317.4 
172.1 
326.8 

834.0 
441.6 
314.3 
626.6 

357.2 
650.0 
837.8 
126.5 
489.7 

439.4 
228.4 
484.9 

358.7 
766.8 
264.4 

516.1 
364.0 
234.6 
662. 1 
392.8 
,295.7 

,231.5 

,540.9 

496.7 

22.1 

35.1 

,125.8 
,606.6 
,  916. 4 
,  340.  6 

,653.0 

23.8 

,  967. 1 

192.0 
100.2 
132.6 
444.8 
16.9 

669.6 

;,  277. 0 

95.8 

I,  798. 2 

■,  772.  5 

87. 
6.6 


149.8 
75.1 

276.0 
13, 
94.0 
7.6 

11.8 

409.1 

1, 093. 2 

368.0 

44.7 
76.9 
27.6 
19.9 
54.4 

67.2 
1, 260. 1 


747.7 
117.6 
65.3 

63.3 
79.3 
36.3 
16. 
22.7 
167.6 

21.1 
62.8 
5.2 
2.3 
2.1 

13.9 
30. 
83.6 
20.4 

66.7 

1.1 

64.1 

5.3 
4.8 
7,9 
21.0 
.4 

6.0 
1, 387. 3 

3.0 
13.3 
45.9 


4.1 
1.2 


126.6 
57.4 

210.5 

10.7 

84.2 

4.6 

12.8 
291.0 
961.6 
244.9 

47.7 
56.1 
24.2 
19.2 
47.6 

48.4 
992, 
79.6 

621.6 
97.5 
50.0 

52.0 
67.9 
59.7 
12.9 
25.3 
144.3 

29.7 

61.7 

7.3 

3.4 

3.2 

12, 
23.1 
64.2 
15.6 

44,7 

1.0 

54.1 


10,1 

21.5 

.7 

6.7 
1,  526.  6 
3.4 
21.9 
62.4 


6,8 
.7 


135.4 
48.0 

194.0 
10.3 
87.6 


16.1 

326.6 

1, 021.  7 

236.1 

46.0 
59.7 
32.6 
19.8 
45.6 

63.2 

1,119.1 

93.6 

683.1 
99.6 


56.9 
64.6 

103.2 
16.0 
29.2 

147.2 

31.7 

62.6 

9.2 

3.3 

2.1 

12.2 
20.8 


43. 
1.7 
61.8 

4.4 
11.1 
11.1 
24.4 

1.0 

7.2 

2, 001. 3 

4,7 

40.8 

110.6 

9.0 
.1 


39.1 
144.2 

8.5 
100.7 

2.4 

13.9 
304.8 
816.5 
199.5 

24.7 

61.8 

30. 

14.9 

26.5 

44.6 

1, 079.  5 

66.6 

636.8 
108.1 
32.3 

62.2 
53.0 
66.9 
13.4 
19,6 
81.0 

27.2 

43.1 

6,5 

1.9 

1.5 

9.2 
15.5 
48.0 
12.6 

43.9 

.9 

64.2 

3.0 

7. 

7.5 

15.7 

.7 

5.2 
1, 710.  7 

3,4 
41.6 
91.6 

6,4 
.2 


122.8 
91.6 

239,2 
12.6 

146.3 
6.4 

20.7 

305.0 

1,  007. 0 

146.0 

21.7 
108.2 
34.2 
20.3 
37.4 

44.8 

1,401.6 

64.7 

720.3 
124.6 
30.8 

61.6 
99.6 
41.3 
15.6 
18,6 
69.1 

29.2 
28.2 

4.2 
.9 

1.9 

10. 
17.7 
67.2 
15.2 

63.1 

1.1 

56.3 

7.0 
7.8 
6.0 
10.2 
.4 

6.0 
1,625.6 

2.9 
24.9 
65.6 

2.0 

.1 


178.4 
116. 
281.6 
13.7 
165.6 
5.9 

19.6 

364.9 

1,  616,  6 

170.1 

16.1 
117.9 
40.1 
38.0 
41.3 

65.6 

2, 449.  6 

90.7 

1,088.1 
244.4 
41.6 

68.6 
146.9 
42.2 
20.9 
19.6 
61.1 

30.9 
24.9 

5.7 
.4 

2.2 

11.6 
26.9 
68.1 
24.6 

76.2 

.9 

66.6 

12.2 
7.8 
4.8 
8.6 
.3 

8.5 
1,810.5 
2.6 
32.3 
52.2 


« 


1.4 


362.6 
117.0 
426.8 
11.1 
213.6 
7.9 

37.9 
536.5 
3,181 
516.8 

16.6 
171,0 
44,8 
44.5 
77.9 

61.0 

3,  363.  3 

182.6 

1, 391.  9 

372.7 

57.6 

104.7 
157.7 
68.7 
35.2 
19.0 
74.6 


46.6 

7.2 

.6 

2.2 

16.4 
47.1 
134.0 
59.3 

92.0 

1.1 

1M.5 

9.8 
6.9 
5.2 
5.2 
.6 


2.2 
52, 
42.4 


$61,699.8 
26,494.2 
28,  242.  5 
5, 190.  9 
4,  808. 1 
17,947.8 


$36, 595. 2 

22,  941.  9 

22,  378. 0 

4,  433. 1 

4,  246. 1 

60,  439. 5 


$32,  231. 1 
21,430,1 
16,  887.  5 

3,  546.  5 

4,  349.  6 
106, 449. 1 


$29,661.3 
21,066.4 
11,563.4 
3,  640. 1 
4,917.8 
108,  664. 9 


$30, 886. 3 

27, 847. 1 

11,539.2 

4,  273. 5 

5, 192. 0 

106,623.8 


(<) 


426.4 
113.1 
524.2 

12. 
386.8 
9.9 

36.8 

820.0 

2,  961.  7 

829.6 

1' 

329.2 
65.1 
37.4 

102.2 

87.1 

4,695.8 

311.9 

1, 847. 5 

428.5 

94.9 

220.0 
100.3 
67.8 
44.8 
21.1 
115.0 

103.1 

76.4 

8.9 

.7 

2.8 

31.2 
55.9 
301.4 
93.0 

123.1 

1.3 

132.1 

9.4 
11. 

5. 

16.1 
.6 

42.2 

2, 184.  6 

3.2 

47.9 

97.1 

1.9 
.1 


1,  713. 1 

149.0 

2, 339. 4 

63.8 

646.1 

30.0 

98.3 
3,  674, 8 
7,  365. 6 
3,449.8 

20.5 

1,421.0 

283.1 

100.4 

304.2 

300.6 

10,  291.  9 

1,484.8 

4, 644,  8 
978.8 
644.9 

708.0 
213.7 
363,9 
77.2 
28.9 
312.2 

289.8 

247.7 

47.8 

.8 

2.6 

106.5 

433.6 

1,168.0 

440.5 

410.6 

1.9 

320.9 

12.  S 
8.6 
6.1 

25.1 
.6 

106.8 

4, 595. 3 

7.5 

160.0 

464.7 

2.6 
.3 


4,  271,  7 

235.1 

3,284.3 

66.1 

910.7 

72.6 

167.1 
10, 260. 1 
13,  389.  8 
6, 184. 4 

32,3 
2,  364.  6 
427.9 
235.1 
503.3 

509.8 
20,  593. 8 
6, 646.  5 

9,  039. 4 
2, 634.  3 
1,131.2 


1, 


2 
0 

1,001.3 
134.6 
46.0 
703.1 

627.6 

486.9 

115.5 

.7 

3.8 


304.8 

848.9 

2, 650. 6 

748.8 

803.7 

2.9 

839.2 

30.9 

5.0 

10.5 

42.5 

L7 

148,2 

10, 409.  6 

14.7 

436.0 

1,470. 

8.6 
.4 


4, 137. 1 

314.9 

3,601.6 

53.4 

968.3 

89.1 

195.9 
10,  348. 6 
14, 289.  7 
7,  040.  3 

32,6 

2,  530. 1 
421. 7 
266.2 
602.4 

602.1 
16,  881. 1 

5. 625. 0 

8, 174. 8 

3,  719.  5 

1. 053. 1 

1,  713.  3 
531.0 

1, 143. 8 

136.6 

60.1 

892.2 

659.4 

697.8 

133.6 

1.7 

4.1 

296.1 

996.6 

2, 637. 1 

844.6 

896.3 

4.6 

999.6 

41.7 
4.2 
19.4 
81.0 
3.4 

147.4 

11, 970. 9 

20.6 

712.1 

2, 151.  2 

18.1 


3,145.9 

396.9 
2,  946. 6 

52.0 
1,401.9 

88.0 

207.9 
9,  063. 4 
13,568.7 

7. 198. 0 

43.3 

2,  370,  9 
418.8 
330.4 
650.6 

667.0 
13, 232. 1 
6,  774. 0 

6, 989. 8 

3. 938. 1 
1,018.6 

2, 016.  5 
480.4 

1,  241. 3 
139.4 
84.4 
539.2 

645.7 

820.8 

147.1 

5.6 

6.7 

319.2 
1,091.6 
2,645.0 
1,049.0 

913.0 
6.8 

1. 219. 2 

52.3 

16.0 

38.2 

173.8 

5.6 

162.6 

14,113.2 

27.8 

1,  218. 5 

3, 124. 7 

27.9 
1.7 


1  Annual  figures  adjusted,  but  monthly  figures  not  adjusted,  for  voided  benefit 

"  Includes  $104,000  resulting  from  review  of  1938-41  seasonal  claims  m  Oregon, 
not  distributed  by  month. 


1  Includes  $77,000  resulting  from  review  of  1938-41  seasonal  claims  in  Oregon, 
not  distributed  by  month. 
'  Less  than  $60. 
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benefit  payable.  In  Alaska  and  Ari- 
zona, where  the  maximums  were  $16 
and  $15,  respectively,  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  claimants  qualified  for 
the     maximum.       In     eight     other 

Table  89- — Benefit  amount:  Percent  of 
total  unemployment  compensated  at 
maximum  before  and  after  change  of 
maximum,  24  States,^  1945 


"Old 

'law 

"New 

"law 

State 

Maxi- 
mum 
weekly 
benefit 
amount 

Percent 

of 
weeks 
com- 
pen- 
sated at 
maxi- 
mum 

Maxi- 
mum 
weekly 
benefit 
amount 

Percent 

of 
weeks 
com- 
pen- 
sated at 
maxi- 
mum 

Alabama 

$15 
20 
18 
16 
15 
18 
18 
16 
16 
18 

18 
18 
16 
15 
16 
16 
15 
18 
16 
16 

20 
15 
15 
18 

11.6 
64.8 
31,3 
40  2 

4.2 
21.4 
30.2 
46.2 
89.2 

8.9 

84.2 
71.0 
10.6 
62.0 
18.0 
65.9 
84.7 
59.4 
16.2 
27.4 

85.2 
40.0 
92.0 
47.5 

$20 
26 
20 
18 
16 
20 
21 
18 

2  18 

20 

22 
21 
20 
20 
21 
18 
18 
20 
20 
18 

3  25 
20 
26 
20 

65  1 

Hawaii 

82.1 

Indiana 

Iowa 

60.9 
74.1 

86.7 

Maine- 

64.4 

Massachusetts... 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. - 

68.0 

74.8 

!90.  7 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 

11.0 

76.2 
77.3 
14.0 
47.9 
66.1 

Oklahoma 

90  1 
76.3 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina. - 
Texas.. 

63.6 
14.8 
59.1 

Utah.-- 

87.5 

Vermont..-. 

40.7 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

59.8 
35.4 

States — with  maximums  ranging 
from  $16  to  $25 — more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  insured  claimants  received 
the  maximum.  A  relatively  high 
maximum,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
assure  all  eligible  claimants  a  high 
weekly  payment.  In  four  States  with 
a  $20  maximum — New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
West  Virginia — more  than  a  third  of 
the  claimants  were  entitled  to  less 
than  $15  a  week.  In  the  country  as  a 
whole,  this  proportion  was  15  percent. 

Duration  of  Benefits 

The  unemployment  experience  of 
most  claimants  during  1945  fell  in  the 
last  5  months.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  claimants  had  fewer  spells 
of  unemployment  in  1945,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  in  1943  or  1944.  The  aver- 
age claimant  suffered  only  1.24  spells 
of  unemployment  in  1945,  while  in 
1944  he  had  1.41  spells  and  in  1943, 
1.45  spells."  Once  unemployed,  how- 
ever, the  average  claimant  encoun- 
tered more  difficulty  in  finding  new 
work  than  in  1944  and  1943,  when 
war  production  was  at  its  height  and 
employment  opportunities  more  plen- 


'  Excludes  Connecticut  and  Michigan;  basic 
maximum  not  changed. 

*  Excludes  dependents'  allowances. 

» Adjusted  according  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
"cost-of-living"  index. 


=  Tlie  number  of  spells  per  claimant  Is 
determined  by  dividing  the  number  of 
Initial  claims  (which  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  all  spells  of  unemployment)  by 
the  number  of  new  claims  (which  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  first  spell  of  un- 
employment in  a  benefit  year) . 


tiful.  Each  spell  of  unemployment 
for  which  claims  were  filed  in  1945 
lasted  an  average  of  5.1  weeks,  in 
contrast  to  3.6  weeks. in  1944  and  4.1 
weeks  in  1943.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  many  of  the  unemployed 
were  the  so-called  marginal  workers, 
who  found  jobs  at  the  peak  of  war 
production  but,  once  displaced,  had 
difficulty  in  getting  new  jobs  promptly. 
Contracting  employment  opportuni- 
ties after  VE-day  and  mass  lay-offs 
after  V-day  resulted  in  longer  dura- 
tion per  spell  of  unemployment  in 
1945.  In  1940,  when  production  and 
employment  were  much  lower,  the 
duration  per  spell  of  unemployment 
averaged  6  weeks. 

In  1945,  71  percent  of  the  insured 
claimants  were  unemployed  long 
enough  to  receive  a  benefit  check. 
The  proportion  was  higher  than  in 
1944  and  1943,  when  58  and  61  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  the  claimants 
became  beneficiaries,  but  was  lower 
than  in  1940-42. 


Year 

Insured 
claimants 

Benefici- 
aries 

Ratio  of 
benefici- 
aries to  in- 
sured 
claimants 
(percent) 

1940 

6,092,965 
4,470,390 
3,  676, 061 
1,087,573 
927,250 
4,000,868 

6, 220, 073 
3,439.323 
2,815.127 
664,016 
633, 406 
2,829,987 

85.7 

1941.     . 

76.9 

1942 

78.7 

1943          -  - 

61.1 

1944. .-. 

67.6 

1946- 

70.7 

Table  90. — Benefit  amount:  Maximum  weekly  benefit  amount '  as  of  December  31,  194%  and  estimated  average  weekly  earnings  of 

covered  workers  during  July-September  1945,^  by  State 


$16  maximum 

$16  maximum 

$18  maximum 

$20  maximum 

$21  maximum 

$22  maximum 

$24  maximum 

$25  maximum 

$28  maximum 

State 

Aver- 
age 

weekly 
earn- 
ings 

State 

Aver- 
age 

weekly 
earn- 
ings 

State 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 

earn- 
ings 

State 

Aver- 
age 

weekly 
earn- 
ings 

State 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 

earn- 
ings 

State 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 

State 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 

State 

Aver- 
age . 
weekly 

earn- 
ings 

State 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 

Ariz 

Colo 

Mont 

Tenn. 

Fla 

N.  Mex..- 
Va.  .. 

$41 
39 
37 
37 

3  36 
34 
34 
33 
31 
28 

Alaska--. 

Kans 

Ky 

$68 
44 
37 

Greg 

Del 

Okla 

Mo 

R.I 

Nebr—.. 

Tex 

La 

Iowa 

Idaho 

Ga-. 

$46 
44 
41 
40 

3  40 
39 
39 

<38 
37 
36 
32 

Calif 

ni 

Ind 

Wis 

Pa 

W.  Va... 

Md 

Minn 

Wyo-— .. 
D.  C-..- 

Maine 

Vt 

Ala 

N.  Dak-- 

N.  H 

N.  C 

S.  C 

$61 
47 
46 
44 
43 
43 
42 

<41 
41 

<39 
38 
35 
34 
34 
34 
29 
28 

N.  Y.— 
Ohio- 
Mass 

<$60 
47 
41 

N.J... 

$49 

Nev— 

$42 

Wash... 
Hawaii-. 

Utah-.. 

3  $46 
43 
38 

Mich..- 
Conn..- 

«$55 
48 

S.  Dak-_- 

Ark 

MlS.3 

I  Maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  includes  dependents'  allowances  in  4 
States  and  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  1  State. 

*  Average  quarterly  earnings  computed  by  dividing  total  earnings  of  covered 
workers  in  covered  employment  by  average  monthly  number  of  workers  in  3d 
quarter  of  1946.    Average  weekly  earnings  are  Ha  of  quarterly  earnings. 


3  Preliminary  estimate. 

*  2d  quarter  1945;  3d  quarter  not  available. 
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In  war-production  centers,  claim- 
ants were  more  likely  to  be  out  of  a 
job  long  enough  to  receive  benefits; 
85  percent  of  the  insured  claimants 
drew  at  least  one  check  in  California, 
90  percent  in  Indiana,  and  82  percent 
in  Maryland.    By  contrast,  less  than 


half  the  claimants  drew  benefits  in 
Colorado,  Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  and 
South  Carolina. 

Longer  duration  of  compensated 
unemployment  in  the  months  after 
V-day  brought  the  average  duration 
for  all  beneficiaries  during  the  calen- 


dar year  to  8.5  weeks,  somewhat 
higher  than  the  7.7-week  average  for 
1944  but  lower  than  in  1941-43  (table 
92).  The  relative  stability  of  the  av- 
erage duration  of  benefits  in  1941-45 
results  from  the  interplay  of  varying 
economic  and  legal  factors  affecting 


Table  91. — Benefit  amount:  Weekly  benefit  amount  for  claimants  establishing  benefit  rights,  October^December  194?,'  and  percentage 

distribution  of  these  claimants  by  benefit  amount,  by  State 


Social  Security  Board  region  and  State 

Number 
of  claim- 
ants es- 
tablishing 
benefit 
rights 

Weekly  benefit  amount ' 

Percentage  distribution  of  claimants  by  weekly  benefit 
amount 

Percent  of 
claimants 
with  bene- 

Mini- 
mum 

Maxi- 
mum 

Average 

Less  than 
$5.00 

$6.00- 
9.99 

$10.  00- 
14.99 

$16.00- 
19.99 

$20.00- 
24.99 

$25.00  or 
more 

fit  amounts 
at  statutory 
maximum 

Total  3 

1,298,025 

$18. 20 

0.1 

3.6 

11.2 

28.6 

64.3 

2.2 

70.0 

Region  I: 

23,711 
7,880 

45,315 
2,167 

28,468 
1,233 

3,894 
108.  314 
143,  484 
186,  808 

1,683 
30,  321 
7,924 
9,077 
12,  371 

13,795 

52,  899 

79.  362 
40. 153 
(») 

(S) 

15.  463 
18.  263 

3.693 

3,413 

24,  696 

7,240 

16,  976 
2,882 

231 
320 

9,091 
16.  096 
42,763 
16,338 

(') 

352 
27,  369 

2,263 
2,076 
2,416 
3,213 
204 

2,876 

198, 123 

697 

31,957 

48,997 

1,277 
83 

$6.00 
5.00 
6,00 
6.00 
6.76 
6.00 

7.00 

9.00 

UO.OO 

8.00 

6.00 
7.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8.00 

5.00 
10.00 
5.00 

7.00 

5.00 

»8.00 

4.00 
5  00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 

5.00 
7.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 

3.00 

5.00 

«3.00 

6.00 

3.00 
6.00 
6.00 

5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 

6.00 
10.00 

8.00 
10.00 
10.00 

6.00 
6.00 

$22. 00 
20.00 
21.00 
20.00 
18.00 
20.00 

18.00 

22.00 

<21.00 

20.00 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 

16.00 
20.00 
21.00 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

20.00 
16.00 
18.00 
15.00 
20.00 
16.00 

18.00 
20.00 
18.00 
20.00 
15.00 

15.00 
16.00 
18.00 
18.00 

18.00 
15.00 
18.00 

15.00 
18.00 
15.00 
25.00 
20.00 

16.00 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 
26.00 

16.00 
26.00 

19.22 
16.26 
18.87 
14.18 
17.31 
16.70 

16.20 
19.66 
19.60 
18.09 

17.50 
18.94 
12.80 
12.85 
15.97 

11.86 

(') 

19.23 

18.75 
18.60 

14.29 
15.99 
13.25 
13.81 
13.66 

16.06 
17.32 
16.55 
17.47 
13.39 

12.16 
15.15 
16.27 
17.20 

(») 

13.66 

16.44 

13.88 
16.57 
13.92 
24.18 
19.00 

14.79 
19.42 
17.40 
16.92 
20.61 

15.83 
22.01 

4.5 
16.1 

3.3 
17.8 

2.9 

4.3 

8.4 
4.1 

11.7 
16.0 
10.3 
31.5 
5.6 
26.1 

14.1 
10.2 
10.0 
11.8 

15.2 
6.6 
46.4 
24.3 
26.0 

28.0 

^4 

8.7 
8.9 
(') 

f) 
15.7 
14.7 
26.2 
40.8 
16.1 

14.4 
21.8 
13.9 
14.3 
27.5 

24.4 
10.4 
16.8 
6.9 

C) 
22.2 
11.4 

17.2 
11;  3 
15.0 
2.1 
6.9 

4.9 

4.2 

5.4 

15.2 

20.5 

2.1 
12.0 

19.6 
19.2 
19.2 
37.1 
91.5 
23.4 

77.6 
16.3 
14.6 
16.6 

21.4 
10.6 
14.9 
57.6 
29.9 

39.6 

23.5 

13.8 
17.6 
(») 

(') 
79.9 
77.6 
62.1 
22.1 
72.8 

76.0 
22.8 
81.7 
22.1 
61.9 

61.1 
84.8 
78.1 
90.4 

(») 
66.8 
78.5 

73.5 

86.8 

76.6 

3.6 

9.8 

94.2 
8.8 
92.1 
84.8 
13.9 

96.9 
9.6 

64.2 
49.7 
67.2 
13.6 

54.6 

49.7 

Massachusetts 

62.4 

13.6 

86.7 

46.1 

46.1 

Region  II-III: 

67.7 

69.3 
75.5 
68.1 

67.6 
80.8 
14.2 

61.7 

71.8 

4.4 

5.8 

2.1 

23.3 

16.0 

10.1 

32.4 

«.9 

2.0 
1.7 

(») 

(>) 
4.4 
7.0 
11.3 
14.8 
11.0 

9.6 
3.3 
4.4 
6.1 
10.6 

19.3 
4.8 
6.5 
2.8 

0) 
11.1 
8.6 

9.3 
2.0 
8.4 
.6 
1.5 

.9 

68.1 

Region  IV: 
District  of  Columbia  2 

57.6 

80.8 

2.2 
2.0 

14.2 

67.6 

West  Virginia . 

Region  V: 

34.0 

34.0 

33.9 

« 

67.1 

75.5 
72.0 
(') 

(») 

f?) 

Ohio 

61.0 

Region  VI: 
Tllinoi<i 

76.5 

72.0 

(') 

('■■) 

Region  VII: 

(3) 

79.9 

.8 
1.4 
2.3 

64.6 

62.1 

South  Carolina 

20.1 

20.1 

Region  VIII; 

65.6 

62.1 

52.1 

57.6 

57.6 

61.9 

Region  IX: 

6.3 

51.1 

.6 

67.3 

Region  X: 

m 

(») 

66.8 

71.1 

Region  XI: 

73.5 

53.9 

76.6 

Utah 

5.1 
81.9 

87.'6' 

88.7 

88.7 
81.9 

Wyoming — 

Region  XII: 
Arizona 

94.2 
87.0 

California — 

NeVadas 

2.5 

88.1 
75.8 

Oregon 

12.7 

52.9 

62.9 

Territories: 

.9 
2.4 

96.3 

Alaska 

7.2 

68.7 

«8.7 

1  In  States  with  individual  benefit  years,  claimants  beginning  benefit  year  dur- 
ing quarter;  in  States  with  uniform  benefit  year,  claunants  first  estabhshmg 
benefit  rights  during  quarter.  ,  T^■  t-i„t  „f  Prii.imhin 

!  Excludes  dependents'  allowances  m  Connecticut,  District  of  OoiumDia, 
Michigan,  and  Nevada,  where  the  basic  weekly  benefit  amount  may  be  increased 
by  as  much  as  $6,  $3,  $6,  and  $6,  respectively.  The  maximum  including  depend- 
ents' allowances  may  be  as  much  as  $28  in  Connecticut,  $20  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  $28  in  Michigan,  and  $24  in  Nevada.  .       t,„,„  „„.  „„„ii 

!  Excludes  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsm.  Data  not  avaU- 
able. 


*  Benefits  are  paid  for  each  accumulation  of  4  "effective  days." 

s  Minimum  payment  is  actually  $6,  but  paid  at  rate  of  $8,  resulting  in  shorter 
duration  in  such  cases. 

«  Mmimum  benefit  is  actually  50  cents,  but  it  is  paid  at  rate  of  $3,  resulting  in 
shorter  duration  in  such  cases. 

'  Number  of  claimants  includes  393  cases  for  which  benefit  years  were  estab- 
lished but  on  which  no  determination  was  made;  distribution  by  benefit  amount 
based  on  total  cases. 
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benefit  duration.  For  example,  If  the 
period  during  which  unemployment 
insurance  protection  is  available  had 
been  longer  in  the  earlier  years,  av- 
erage actual  duration  would  probably 
have  been  higher,  since  proportion- 
ately more  claimants  exhausted  bene- 
fits in  the  prewar  period  and  a  greater 
percentage  of  unemployment  was  un- 
compensated. The  trend  toward 
shorter    waiting    periods    has    also 


tended  to  lengthen  the  period  of 
compensated  unemplosTnent.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  end  of  1945,  prob- 
ably to  a  greater  extent  than  at  the 
end  of  previous  years,  many  of  the 
year's  claimants  were  still  receiv- 
ing benefits.  Had  the  war  ended 
earlier  in  1945,  duration  of  compen- 
sated unemplojonent  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  higher.  As  it  was, 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  and  New  Jersey 


paid  benefits  for  longer  periods  in 
1945  than  in  any  of  the  four  preced- 
ing years.  In  Michigan,  the  average 
for  1945  (11  weeks)  was  exceeded  only 
by  that  for  1942  (13  weeks) ,  the  year 
of  industrial  conversion. 

Despite  these  evidences  that  work- 
ers in  some  areas  drew  benefits  for 
relatively  long  periods  in  1945,  recon- 
version proceeded  successfully.  Be- 
tween V-day  and  the  end  of  the  year, 


Table  92. — Benefit  duration:  Estimated 
average  duration  for  beneficiaries,  by 
State,  1941-45^ 

|In  weeks;  data  corrected  to  Mar.  14, 1946] 


Table  93. — Beneficiaries:  First  payments  issued,  exhaustions  of  benefit  rights,  and  ex- 
haustion ratios,  by  State,  194^ 


Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total 

9.4 

10.0 

9.0 

7.7 

!8.6 

Heglon  I; 
Connecticut 

7.0 
8.9 
10.5 
8.6 
8.3 
9.8 

7.5 
8.0 
9.9 
6.7 

13.8 
9.4 

11.4 
9.6 
8.9 

12.2 
6.8 
11.7 

8.7 
6.9 
6.8 

13.0 
10.3 
10.5 
10.5 
10.0 
11.0 

8.3 
11.5 
11.3 
11.3 

9.9 

8.9 
7.8 
7.2 
8.0 

9.9 

11.5 

8.8 

11.4 
11.1 
12.6 
11.0 
8.7 

8.5 
13.2 
12.3 
6.6 
9.7 

7.6 
8.3 

7.0 
8.4 
9.8 
8.4 
8.5 
9.6 

8.3 
8.7 
10.7 
7.8 

13.1 
8.1 

10.7 
9.2 
7.0 

10.6 
13.3 
11.1 

8.9 
9.2 
7.0 

12.0 
9.2 
12.3 
10.3 
10.1 
11.3 

7.5 
10.5 
10.1 
11.2 

9.2 

7.7 

9.9 

10.3 

9.9 

10.7 
10.0 
8.7 

8.5 
9.2 
11.1 
12.9 
8.4 

8.4 

12.5 

11.5 

6.5 

8.0 

8.0 
9.4 

5.5 
9.7 
7.4 
8.8 
7.9 
10.4 

9.3 

7.8 
12.2 
8.5 

10.2 
7.1 

11.7 
8.3 
5.8 

10.1 
7.9 
9.1 

7.9 
7.6 
6.4 

12.2 
7.3 

12.6 
8.6 
9.8 

11.0 

7.4 
9.2 
7.2 
9.9 
8.6 

6.7 
8.3 
8.9 
7.3 

9.6 
8.7 
8.4 

6.8 
7.8 
7.7 
9.2 
6.2 

6.9 

10.6 

11.8 

6.6 

4.9 

6.6 
6.2 

5.1 
7.3 
6.9 
7.6 
7.6 
11.3 

6.4 
7.1 
8.2 
7.7 

11.4 
7.3 
8.4 
7.8 
6.3 

10.0 
6.7 
6.9 

6.5 
6.8 
8.7 

11.2 
6.6 

10.1 
9.2 
9.1 
9.6 

7.2 
8.1 
8.4 
8.8 
8.8 

6.9 
9.2 
7.0 
8.7 

9.0 
7.7 
8.7 

7.4 
9.3 
9.4 
7.0 
6.6 

6.2 

10.1 

11.0 

5.5 

5.2 

7.8 
6.3 

8.2 
7.7 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

7.7 
6.7 
8.5 
9.3 

Region  Il-in; 

7  7 

New  Jersey    ._ 

8.9 

New  York... 

9  0 

Pennsylvania. _ 

Region  IV: 
District  of  Columbia. 

7.3 

9.5 
8  ?. 

North  Carolina 

7.9 
68 

Vfest  Virginia 

Region  V: 

6.3 
9  3 

Michigftn 

11.2 

Ohio 

84 

Region  VI: 

8  5 

Indiana _ 

7.5 

m 

Region  VII: 
Alabama 

8.9 

Florida 

Georgia 

7.2 
8.8 

8  2 

South  Carolina 

8.8 
7  7 

Region  VXII: 
Iowa 

9.3 

7.4 

Nebraska 

7.0 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Region  IX: 
Arkansas . 

6.7 
7.7 

68 

Tr*^nsa<! 

7.7 

8  .'i 

OVlj^hnma 

8.6 

Region  X: 
Louisiana 

7.7 
74 

Texas 

8  4 

Region  XI: 

Colorado - 

Idaho    .  _  .  -  . 

6.8 

70 

Montana 

6.9 

Utah 

6  1 

Wyoming 

6.0 

Region  XH: 
Arizona 

California 

7.2 
8.2 

7  4 

Oregon          .  _  . 

5.9 

Washington 

6.2 

Territories: 
Alaska       .  _ . 

5  ."i 

3.3 

Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 


Total. 


Region  I: 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Region  II-III: 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Region  IV: 
District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland 

North  Carolina. 

Virginia _. 

West  Virginia 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Illinois 

Indiana.. 

Wisconsin 

Region  VII: 

Alabama 

Florida..^ 

Georgia... 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina -. 

Tennessee 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska.. 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota. 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas 

Kansas... 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Region  X: 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Region  XI: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana.. 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Region  XII: 

Arizona 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Territories: 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


First  payments 


Number 


'  2, 829, 987 


87, 822 

15,  355 

100,  355 

3,779 

36,  080 

2,159 

6,675 
206, 802 
352, 031 
203, 373 

2,152 
63,  338 
18,  637 
13,  478 
25,449 

21,  399 
319,  740 
137,  716 

232, 160 
105,  371 
'  38,  000 

43, 765 
24,  043 
30,  346 
6.451 
3,795 
32,  808 

15,088 

20,629 

4,497 

264 

433 

12,728 
30,  782 
70, 453 

22,  529 

28,272 

260 

31, 010 

2,135 
1,055 
1,483 
3,288 
151 

6,311 

365, 001 

766 

28,557 

60, 198 

1,032 


Percentage 

change 
from  1944 


i  +430. 6 


+487.3 
+252.  3 
+272.  5 
+80.4 
+242.4 
+329.2 

+709. 1 
+473. 8 
+332.  7 
+805. 3 

-22.0 
+824,  8 
+237. 3 
+248. 1 
+244.2 

+215.  7 

+661.  6 

+1, 112. 3 

+249. 8 

+560. 2 

<  +261. 9 

+846. 9 
+223.  3 
+797. 8 
+278. 1 
+49.1 
+147. 9 

+327. 4 

+327.  2 

+307.  3 

+87.2 

+37.6 

+372. 8 
+653.  4 
+347.  8 
+631.  6 

+469. 9 
+111.4 
+531. 2 

+47.1 
+112.  7 

+76,3 
+115.7 
+297. 4 

+406. 1 

+619. 9 

+245. 0 

+1,  216.  6 

+1,  642.  5 

+282.2 
+71.4 


Exhaustions  of  benefit 
rights 


Number 


'  272, 805 


1,668 
8,236 

186 
6,524 

146 


14, 477 
8,805 
14,  707 

375 
4,683 
1,711 
2,529 

821 

1,956 

92,  438 

3,962 

17,640 
5,542 
(») 

4,987 
3,836 
2,821 
1,696 
917 
3,855 

3,222 

1,505 

299 

31 

95 

3,636 

1,502 

13, 823 

1,853 

3,061 

40 

6,978 

253 
267 
232 
186 
(») 

1,835 

17, 822 

70 

1,157 

926 

78 
2 


Percentage 

change 
from  1944 


!  +168. 1 


+583. 8 
+82.8 

+101.5 
-12.3 

+116.3 
+5.8 

+397. 0 

+94.0 

-1.9 

+119.0 

-50.6 
+302. 0 
+26.8 
+98.8 
-40.4 

+25. 6 

+1,  202. 1 

+190.7 

+113.0 
+33.2 
W 

+289.0 
+141.0 
+120.  2 
+224. 9 
+7.0 
-12.8 

+128.5 

+22.0 

+.3 

+47.6 

-12.8 

+180.  5 
+23.5 
+287.4 
+134.0 


Exhaustion  ratio  • 


"19.8 


16.1 
16.3 
12.0 
6.8 
29.0 
13.1 

17.4 
16.5 
3.9 
15.2 

19.5 
13.7 
13.8 


15.2 
79.6 
9.6 

11.4 
15.9 


« 


26.2 
24.8 
20.3 
43.3 
35.6 
20.9 

37.0 
16.3 
14.6 
20.9 
32.6 

74.4 
10.9 
39.0 
15.6 


+64.4 
+42.9 
+188.8 

25.3 
27.8 
56.3 

-16.5 
+30.2 
-.4 
+84.2 
(') 

24.8 
41.8 
35.6 
15.9 
(') 

+411. 1 

+25.7 

+9.4 

+185.0 

+170.8 

50.6 
11.0 
19.5 
16.1 
5.5 

+13.0 
-66.7 

23.1 
3.4 

•20.2 


(•) 


10.1 
23.2 
16.1 
9.6 
30.1 
28.4 

23.3 
21.5 
11.0 
28.9 

23.9 
16.3 
22.9 
28.2 
17.3 

19.9 
20.2 
11.9 

13.2 
24.7 


(») 


25.5 
18.9 
36.5 
28.8 
28.0 
35.0 

40.8 
25.0 
24.9 
14.8 
31.5 

38.9 
27.0 
22.0 
22.1 

38.7 
23.0 
61.2 

19.4 

41.2 

28.7 

7.0 


30.2 
27.7 
29.8 
18.4 
9.7 

25.7 
9.1 


1  Represents  number  of  weeks  compensated 
divided  by  number  of  first  payments  during  calendar 
year. 

s  Excludes  Wisconsin  data  not  available. 


1  Exhaustions  for  calendar  year  as  percent  of  first 
payments  for  12-month  period  ended  in  September. 
'  Includes  estimate  for  Wisconsin. 


3  Excludes  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 
'  Data  estimated  by  State  agency. 
»  Data  not  comparable. 
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4.0  million  workers  filed  new  claims 
for  benefits;  1.8  million  or  45  percent 
of  these  workers  were  still  filing  claims 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  propor- 
tion varied  considerably  among  the 
States  and  even  among  industrial 
States.  In  Connecticut,  for  example, 
year-end  claims  were  38  percent  of  all 

Table  94. — Benefit  duration:  Potential 
and  actual  duration  for  beneficiaries,  by 
State,^  benefit  years  ended  in  1945  ' 


Potential 

Average  actual 

duration 

duration 

(weeks) 

(weeks) 

Type  of  duration 

Bene- 

provision and 

ficiar- 

State 

All 

ies  not 

Maxi- 

Aver- 

bene- 

ex- 

mums 

age' 

ficiar- 
ies 

haust- 
mg 

bene- 
fits 

Total      

16.6 

7.4 

5.9 

TJniforni ' 

18.7 
15.7 

8.6 
9.0 

6.8 

Georgia. 

16 

6.5 

Hawaii 

20 
14 

20.0 
14.0 

3.7 
8.3 

3.2 

Mississippi 

5.9 

Montana 

16 

16.0 

10.1 

7.4 

New  Hampshire- . 

18 

18.0 

7.3 

6.2 

New  York . 

20 

20.0 

8.7 

7.0 

North  Carolina... 

16 

15.2 

7.7 

6.5 

North  Dakota 

16 

16.0 

8.7 

7.3 

Ohio. 

18 
16 

17.4 
16.9 

7.4 
9.0 

6.9 

South  Carolina 

5.9 

Tennessee      .    . . 

16 

16.0 

9.5 

6.6 

Utah. 

20 

20.0 

8.6 

6.9 

18 

18.0 

15.7 
1«.3 
14.9 
11.2 
14.4 

11.1 

6.9 
11.1 
10.4 
6.7 
4.6 

8.6 

5.5 

20 
16 
16 
16 

7.9 

Alaska 

9.3 

6.3 

Colorado.. 

3.2 

Connecticut 

18 

15.5 

5.6 

4.8 

District  of  Co- 

himhia 

20 

19.0 

10.7 

8.0 

Florida 

16 

17 

'20 

15 

16 
20 

14.3 
14.4 
16.6 
10.8 

14.8 
16.9 

7.1 
10.0 
6.0 
6.8 

8.9 
11.9 

6.3 

Idaho 

7.8 

4.7 

Iowa. 

5.7 

6.8 

Louisiana" 

7.6 

Maine 

16 
23 

15.3 
16.5 

7.3 
7.5 

6.0 

Maryland  

6.5 

Minne.sota    ,    . . 

16 

14.7 

8.2 

6.1 

16 
16 
18 
18 

14.3 
14.2 
17.0 
14.7 

6.8 
6.8 
9.6 
7.0 

5.3 

Nebraska.. 

5.8 

Nevada ... 

7.6 

New  Jersey 

5.8 

Oklahoma...  

16 

14.6 

7.9 

6.2 

Oregon     

'16 

M8.3 

6.6 

6.4 

Pennsylvania 

16 

14.8 

7.6 

6.3 

Hhode  Island... 

20 

13.6 

7.3 

6.6 

South  Dakota... 

16 

13.6 

7.4 

5.7 

Texas 

16 

11.8 

8.8 

6.6 

16 
16 

13.2 
10.6 

7.4 
6.7 

5.7 

Wyoming .. 

4.5 

'  Excludes  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Mexico, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wiseonsm;  compar- 
able data  not  reported.  ,    , 

'  See  table  95  for  dates  on  which  benefit  years 
ended. 

'  States  grouped  according  to  type  of  duration  (i.e., 
uniform  or  variable)  in  efiect  at  end  of  benefit  year 
in  unlform-beneflt-year  States  and  at  end  of  calendar 
year  in  mdividual-beneflt-year  States.  Maximum 
shown  is  that  in  effect  as  of  these  dates. 

<  When  lower  than  maximum  in  uniform-duration 
States,  reflects  effects  of  disqualification  provisions. 

»  Maximum  duration  was  18  weeks  for  benefit 
rates  of  $18  or  more. 

«  Data  represent  4th  quarter  only. 

'  Subsequent  to  June  16, 1945,  maximum  duration 
was  20  weeks. 


the  new  claims  filed  since  V-day;  in 
California,  the  ratio  was  60  percent. 
Reemployment,  however,  is  not  the 
only  factor  that  reduces  the  claimant 
roUs.  A  claimant  may  be  disquaM- 
fied — the  extent  is  discussed  later — or 
he  may  exhaust  his  benefit  rights.  In 
fact,  273,000  beneficiaries  exhausted 
their  rights  in  1945;  they  represented 
19.8  percent  of  all  beneficiaries.  In 
7  States,  however,  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  beneficiaries  exhausted 
their  benefits,  and  in  Arkansas  and 
Michigan  the  ratios  were  74  and  80, 
respectively  (table  93).  The  very  low 
exhaustion  ratio  for  some  States  and 


for  the  Nation,  moreover,  does  not  re- 
flect the  unemployment  experience  of 
workers  who  became  unemployed  late 
in  the  year  and  could  not  exhaust 
their  benefits  until  some  time  in  1946. 
In  each  month  since  September  the 
number  of  exhaustions  increased, 
until  In  December  85,000  claimants 
had  drawn  all  the  benefits  to  which 
they  were  entitled. 

Beneficiaries  whose  benefit  years 
ended  in  1941  and  1942  were  entitled 
to  13  or  14  weeks  of  benefits  on  the 
average.  Individuals  who  were  laid 
off  some  time  in  1944  and  began  a 
benefit  year  in  1944  or  on  January  1, 


Table  95. — Benefit  duration:  Percent  of  beneficiaries  exhausting  their  benefit  rights 
within  specified  period  and  average  duration  of  their  benefits,  by  State,^  benefit  years 
ended  in  1945  and  1944 


Benefit  years 
ended— 

Percent  of  all  beneficiaries  exhausting  benefit  rights 

Averag 

tion  (\ 

per  ben 

exhau 

benefit 

edora- 

1945 

1944 
total 

veeks) 

eflciary 

sting 

Type  of  duration  pro- 
vision and  State 

Total 

Within  specified  time 

rights 

Less 
than 

4 
weeks 

4-7 
weeks 

8-11 
weeks 

12-16 
weeks 

16-19 
weeks 

20 
weeks 

or 
more 

1945 

1944 

Total 

17.5 

0.1 

1.8 

3.1 

2.9 

6.4 

3.2 

19.6 

14.5 

13.5 

16.8 
27.9 

3.0 
29.4 
31.5 

9.5 
13.1 
21.7 
16.7 
14.1 
31.2 
31.2 
13.4 
27.6 

17.9 
31.7 
20.9 
36.8 
11.9 
10.4 
26.9 
24.4 
42.1 
13.1 
40.8 
29.2 
43.9 
16.3 
15.7 
27.0 
20.5 
15.6 
21.7 
19.8 
22.8 
3.1 
25.4 
32.8 
27.9 
53.7 
26.6 
26.4 

(') 

.1 
.3 

.9 
3.7 

7.1 
23.9 

8.7 
"3:0" 

16.8 
35.1 

2.4 
22.7 
14.2 
14.5 
11.6 
31.8 
11.0 
11.9 
25.6 
32.7 

7.6 
27.4 

21.0 

25.1 

0) 
43.4 
19.6 
11.8 
14.0 
29.0 

W 
11.6 
41.3 
28.3 
33.7 
19.9 
16.2 
28.4 
20.6 
18.2 
23.7 
22.5 
16.0 
16.5 
19.6 
29.4 
42.7 
27.8 
41.7 
30.5 

18.0 
15.6 
20.0 
14.0 
16.0 
17.9 
20.0 
16.6 
16.0 
16.6 
16.8 
16.0 
20.0 
18.0 

13.0 
17.9 
14.7 

8.7 
13.7 
12.3 
18.4 
12.7 
13.0 
14.8 

8.3 
14.1 
17.6 
14.2 
12.6 
13.8 
12.7 
12.4 
16.8 
11.7 
13.7 
11.2 
14.0 
10.7 
11.9 
10.9 
11.9 

9.4 

17.6 

During  1945 

do 

15.6 

20.0 

Mississippi 

do. 

do 

.1 

29.3 

14.0 

31.5 
9.2 

"is'i" 
"ii'i' 

.8 
19.7 

'i7'6" 
'"'3 

16.0 

New  Hampshire... 

Mar.  31, 1945.... 

June  3,  1945 

During  1945 

do 

do 

do.... 

do... 

June  30, 1945 

Apr.  6,1945 

'Dm1ngi945l"" 

do 

June  30, 1945 

Mar.  31, 1945.... 

do 

During  1945 

do.... 

do... 

.3 

18.0 
20.0 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

.1 

.8 

2.2 

18.7 
16.7 
10.6 
30.1 
31.2 

15.6 
16.0 

3.6 

.1 

16.5 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Utah 

(') 

.9 

15.7 
16.0 

20.0 

.2 
.6 

2.6 
.2 

4.4 

2.4 

4.4 

11.2 

2.2 

2.4 

1.8 

9.5 

16.0 

3.3 

7  4 

5.8 

5.1 

3.6 

6.6 

4.9 

7.6 

6.7 

2.1 

4.6 

6.9 

.7 

3.9 

10.1 

13.8 

13.7 

10.0 

13.2 

3.7 
4.1 
1.3 
6.6 
1.4 
2.1 
3.1 
6.3 

16.2 
3.8 
9.7 
4.7 
5.9 
3.3 
3.8 

14.6 
4.6 
1.5 
1.7 
3.1 
3.7 
.6 
3.2 
6.7 
3.4 
9.0 
4.8 

27.6 

6.1 

4.8 
16.2 
6.3 
7.4 
3.2 
3.4 
7  3 
9.6 
5.5 

18.0 

Variable  2 

11.9 
17.2 

Alaska 

Arkf^Tipfis 

(') 

...... 

12.7 

.2 

2.6 

8.3 

12.8 

Connecticut-- 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Florida _ 

11.0 
18.6 

"'4."7' 
...... 

'"'3 

1.3 

.4 

.2 

19.0 

1.2 

1.3 
.1 

1.7 

«9 
1.7 

11.0 

m 

Mar.  31,  1946.... 

During  1945 

do... 

14.2 

7.8 

17.5 
1.6 
9.4 
2.0 
7.5 
7.3 
6.6 

17.9 
6.6 

12.3 
(') 

16.4 
2.2 
8.6 

14.1 
7.6 
3.8 

'Ib'.o 
"i.h' 

13.9 

Louisiana  8 

do 

Mar.  31, 1945.... 
do 

During  1945 

do.. 

do. 

do... 

10.6 
14.2 

Maryland 

9.7 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

11.9 
13.0 

17.1 

New  Jersey 

Oklahoma 

do - 

do 

Dec.  31, 1945... . 

May  31,  1945 

Mar.  31, 1946.... 

During  1946 

do 

Apr.  30,  1946.... 
During  1945 

"".¥ 
.1 

.3 

1.8 
.1 
3.8 

6.6 

.8 

1.2 

1.0 

10.8 
1.7 

15.1 
4.2 
5.7 

10.8 
13.5 
7.6 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas — 

Virginia      . 

11.1 
12.0 
(') 
12.3 

'  Excludes  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Mexico, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsm;  data 
not  reported. 

1  states  grouped  according  to  type  of  duration 
(i.  e.,  uniform  or  variable)  in  effect  at  the  end  01 


benefit  year  in  uniform-beneflt-year  States  and  at  end 
of  calendar  year  in  individual-beneflt-year  States. 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

*  Data  not  available. 

'  Data  for  1945  represent  4th  quarter  only. 
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1945,  and  whose  benefit  years  ended 
in   1945   were  entitled  to   somewhat 
longer  duration.    On  the  average  they 
were  entitled  to  16.6  weeks ;  the  States 
providing  uniform  duration  of  bene- 
fits provided  slightly  higher  duration 
(18.7    weeks)    and   the    States    with 
variable  duration,  slightly  lower  (15.7 
weeks)   (table  94).    Because  employ- 
ment conditions  were  fairly  good  dur- 
ing this  period,  beneficiaries  drew,  on 
the  average,   7.4  weeks  of  benefits; 
they  drew  6.9  weeks  in  the  variable- 
duration  States  and  8.6  weeks  in  the 
States   providing  uniform   duration. 
As  was  expected,  claimants  who  ex- 
hausted benefits  drew  benefits  for  a 
longer  period  than  claimants  who  did 
not  exhaust  benefits— 14.5  weeks  in 
contrast  to  5.9  weeks  (tables  94  and 
95) .    The  actual  duration  of  benefits 
varied  from  3.7  weeks  in  Hawaii  to 
11.1  weeks  in  Alabama  and  Vermont. 
Only  7  of  the  39  States  reported  ac- 
tual benefit  duration  for  all  benefi- 
ciaries   of    10-12    weeks    (table    94). 
Among  the  39  States  reporting  poten- 
tial duration  of  benefits  for  claimants 
whose  benefit  years  ended  in  1945,  8 
States,  covering  33  percent  of  the  ben- 
eficiaries, provided  average  potential 
duration  of  18  weeks  or  over;  on  the 
other  hand,  7  States,  with  6  percent 
of  the  beneficiaries,  provided  dura- 
tion of  only  10-13  weeks  (table  96) . 

The  appreciable  extensions  in  max- 
imum duration  of  benefits  which  took 
place  during  the  1945  State  legisla- 
tive sessions  '  as  well  as  the  high  war- 
time earnings  of  workers  laid  off  after 
V-day  are  reflected  in  the  benefit 
rights  of  workers  who  filed  claims  for 
benefits  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  (table  97).  These  workers  had 
benefit  years  ending  in  1946.  They 
were  entitled  to  20  weeks  of  benefits 
on  the  average;  in  the  States  pro- 
viding the  same  duration  for  all  in- 
sured claimants  the  number  of  weeks 
was  slightly  higher  (22.6  weeks), 
while  in  the  States  where  duration  of 
benefits  depends  on  the  claimant's 
past  earnings  it  was  slightly  lower 
(19.4  weeks).  Almost  70  percent  of 
these  claimants  qualified  for  the 
maximum  duration  of  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  State  law.  In  the 
States  with  variable  duration,  61  per- 
cent of  the  workers  did  so.    In  Alaska, 


Table  96. — Benefit  duration:  Distribution 
of  States  and  beneficiaries  by  average  po- 
tential duration  of  benefits  for  benefici. 
aries  with  benefit  years  ended  in  194^  ' 


Number 
of  States 

Beneficiaries 

Average  potential 
duration  (weeks) 

Number 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 

Total          

39 

374, 247 

100.0 

10-11                  

4 
3 
17 
7 
5 
3 

10, 080 
12, 431 
132,  437 
96, 930 
45,996 
76,  373 

2.7 

12-13                     -  - 

3.3 

14-15         

35.4 

16-17                 --     — 

25.9 

18-19     -     --- 

12.3 

20  or  more 

20.4 

state  continued  claims  filed  exceeded 
that  for  the  whole  year  1944.  The 
number  filed  during  the  year  was 
more  than  foiu-  times  that  in  1944  and 
almost  three  times  that  in  1943.  Sim- 
ilar relationships  existed  in  the  num- 
bers of  weeks  compensated  and  of 
benefit  payments  for  interstate 
claims.  The  figures  for  the  entire 
year,  however,  obscure  the  monthly 
trend.  The  number  of  interstate 
claims  and  their  ratio  to  all  claims 
declined  in  the  first  half  of  1945  but 
increased  appreciably  after  V-day. 


=  See  pp.  120-121. 


'  Based  on  table  94  but  excludes  Louisiana,  for 
which  data  were  reported  for  4th  quarter  only. 


Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  and 
Utah,  more  than  80  percent  could 
receive  the  maximum  duration — 
which  in  the  first  3  States  is  only 
16  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
28  percent  of  the  claimants  in  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  qualified  for 
the  20-week  maximum.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Kansas,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Washington,  75 
percent  or  more  of  the  new  claimants 
were  entitled  to  at  least  20  weeks  of 
benefits.  Average  potential  duration 
ranged,  in  the  33  variable -duration 
States  which  reported,  from  10.9 
weeks  in  Arkansas  to  23.6  weeks  in 
Washington.  In  the  14  States  in 
which  duration  is  uniform — that  is, 
not  related  to  a  worker's  prior  earn- 
ings— eligible  claimants  could  receive 
benefits  for  14-26  weeks.  Despite  the 
generally  high  earnings,  in  17  States 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  workers  will 
be  without  unemployment  insurance 
protection  after  11  weeks  of  compen- 
sated unemployment.  In  4  States, 
some  workers  were  entitled  to  less 
than  4  weeks  of  benefits. 

Interstate  Claims  and  Benefits 

Despite  the  skyrocketing  of  inter- 
state claims  after  hostilities  ceased, 
interstate  operations  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  agencies  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  have  re- 
mained below  what  might  have  been 
anticipated  for  a  period  in  which  the 
economic  system  was  regearing  to 
peacetime  conditions  and  migrant 
war  workers  were  returning  to  their 
home  States.  In  both  November  and 
December  1945  the  number  of  inter- 


Continued  claims  received 

Month 
of  1945 

Total 

Interstate 

Number 

Percent  of 
total 

January - 

February 

March 

592,  584 

608, 231 

642,  987 

487.  751 

618,  093 

810, 158 

1,  080,  797 

1,  532,  000 

4,  724, 102 

6,  670.  S42 

6,502,405 

6,  563,  645 

44,  297 
37,328 
38,  577 
32,  893 
37,  269 
46.  977 
66,  430 
94. 182 
265, 060 
466,  268 
552,  265 
607,  632 

7.5 
7.3 
7.1 
6.7 

May 

6.0 

5.8 

July 

6.1 

August 

September — 

October _ 

November — 
December 

6.1 
5.6 
6.8 
8.5 
9.3 

Despite  the  rising  number  and  pro- 
portion of  interstate  continued  claims 
in  the  second  half  of  1945,  their  ratio 
to  total  continued  claims  in  Decem- 
ber was  below  the  annual  ratios  for 
1943  (10.4  percent)  and  1944  (9.6  per- 
cent) .  The  situation  varied,  however, 
from  State  to  State.  In  several 
States,  taking  interstate  claims  be- 
came one  of  the  most  significant 
functions  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system  in  the  local  employ- 
ment office  (table  98). 

States  in  which  interstate  claims 
constituted  a  very  large  proportion  of 
all  continued  claims  taken  by  local 
offices  in  1945  included  New  Mexico 
(85.8  percent  of  all  continued  claims) , 
North  Dakota  (69.7  percent),  Wy- 
oming (64.6  percent).  South  Dakota 
(62.7  percent),  and  Arkansas  (56.5 
percent).  Interstate  claims  also  con- 
stituted more  than  40  percent  of  all 
claims  in  South  Carolina  (45.2  per- 
cent) ,  Montana  (45.1  percent) ,  Idaho 
(43.6  percent),  Mississippi  (42  per- 
cent), and  Colorado  (41.1  percent). 
All  these  States  are  primarily  agri- 
cultural, with  small  local  industries 
and  comparatively  few  workers  cov- 
ered   by    unemplojmient    insurance. 
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During  the  emergency,  all  these 
States  supplied  the  industrialized  re- 
gions of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Great  Lakes  with  labor.  The  large 
number  of  interstate  claims  filed  in 
these  States  against  California,  Mich- 
igan, and  other  heavily  industrialized 
States  came  from  migrant  war  work- 
ers returning  to  their  prewar  resi- 
dences. 


The  largest  proportions  of  weeks 
compensated  on  interstate  claims 
were  recorded  in  Alaska  (60.1  per- 
cent), Wyoming  (56.9  percent).  New 
Mexico  (44.3  percent) ,  Hawaii  (36.4 
percent),  and  Nevada  (33.3  per- 
cent)— all  jurisdictions  with  little 
covered  employment  and  shifting 
populations.  Some  of  these  jurisdic- 
tions took  many  claims  as  agents  for 


other  States;   Hawaii,  on  the  other 
hand,  reported  no  such  claims. 

Interstate  operations  were  of  com- 
paratively minor  significance  for  large 
industrial  States,  even  those  which 
had  relied  heavily  on  out-of-State  la- 
bor during  the  war.  In  California, 
where  almost  100,000  weeks  were  com- 
pensated on  interstate  claims  and 
nearly  $2  million  was  paid  in  benefits 


Table  97. — Benefit  duration:  Potential  duration  for  claimants  establishing  benefit  rights  Octobei^December  1945,  and  percentage 

distribution  of  those  claimants  by  potential  duration,  by  State  ' 


Potential  duration  (weeks) 

Percentage  distribution  of  claimants  by  potential  duration 

Percent  ol 
claimants 
with  bene- 
fits of 
maximum 
potential 
duration 

Type    of    duration    provision    and 
State 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 

Less  than 
4  weeks 

4-7  weeks 

8-11  weeks 

12-15 
weeks 

16-19 
weeks 

20  weeks 
or  more 

Total  a  - 

20,1 

P) 

1.4 

6.5 

7.6 

22.7 

62.8 

68  5 

Uniform  duration  _      -      -      .  .  -  . 

22.6 
16.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
14.0 
16.0 
20.0 
26.0 
16.0 
20.0 

16.0 
16.0 
20.0 
21.0 

19.4 

1.5 

2.3.6 
100.0 

75.0 

100  0 

16 
20 
20 
20 
14 
16 
20 
26 
16 
20 

16 
16 
20 
21 

16 
20 
20 
20 
14 
16 
20 
26 
16 
20 

16 
16 
20 
21 

100.0 

Hawaii              . .  - 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

New  Hampshire 

100.0 
100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

•       100.0 

100.0 

North  Dakota 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

60.0 

100.0 

Wpst  Virsinia 

100.0 

(') 

1.7 

6.8 

9.0 

22.6 

61.3 

10 

8+ 

2+ 

4 

9+ 
10 

4+ 
11 
10+ 

7+ 

7 

10 
6+ 
6 

6+ 
7+ 
7+ 
5+ 

12 

12 

S8 

7+ 

7+ 
10 
10 
IS 

6+ 

5 

9 

3+ 

6+ 

3+ 
16 

6 
12 

7 

6+ 

20 

16 

14 

16 

23+ 

16 

18 

22 

20 

16 

17 
26 
20 
18 
20 
20 
26 
23 
20 
20 

16 
18 
20 
26 
16 
22 
20 
20 
20 
20+ 

20 
18 
19 
16 
26 
23 
20 

Alaska 

15.5 
12.3 
10.9 
20.4 
15.3 
16.0 
18.9 
19.0 
15.0 

16.3 
22.4 
17.3 
15.9 
18.5 

6.1 
12.4 
23.5 
3.1 
7.9 
9.2 
14.4 
4.2 
10.9 

4.6 
6.7 
8.7 
8.1 
7.2 

7.1 

74.6 
19.7 

5.1 
11.4 
13.4 
12.3 

7.2 
10.4 

13.4 
9.6 
11.1 
11.7 
7.4 

86.7 

86.7 

2.3 

10.6 
19.9 

68.4 

36.9 
28.8 
80.7 
71.8 
12.2 
9.6 
77.5 

82.0 
11.6 
14.6 
71.6 
6.5 

36.9 

63.1 

49.3 

80.7 

5.7 

60.7 

61.1 
78.9 

54.9 

78.9 

1.1 
0 

77.5 

78.3 

72.2 
69.2 

52.5 

6.4 
8.7 
1.3 

59.2 

66.4 

77.6 

77.6 

20.7 
19.3 

1.3 
4.5 

12.1 
7.9 

12.4 
9.5 

14.2 
14.7 

60.1 
63.4 

45.4 

44.7 

19.4 

15.0 
16.8 
18.4 
21.3 
15.6 
21.8 
17.7 
18.4 
18.8 
16.4 

15.2 
1.1.2 
18.5 
14.1 
23.6 

5.9 

13.4 
8.8 

11.2 
9.1 

10.5 

29.6 

74.7 

82.0 
9.0 
9.8 

85.5 
8.5 

10.0 
9.9 
9.4 

11.5 

22.5 
64.5 
100.0 
64.8 
8.7 

64.6 

64.6 

.1 

.8 
.9 
.3 

11.1 
8.4 
7.2 

14.4 
4.0 

74.7 

77.4 

72.2 
66,7 

72.2 

47.5 

85.5 

...... . 

91.5 
65.2 
74.6 
76.5 
52.4 

28.1 

91.5 

2.4 
3.6 

10.8 
4.6 

4.7 
10.3 

18.8 
12.0 

11.6 

7.4 
9.3 
16.7 

24.1 
11.6 

65.2 

74.5 

76.5 

.1 

9.9 

6.6 
10.3 

52.4 

28.1 

.2 

58.8 

99.1 

9.4 

13.5 

12.3 
9.9 

64.8 

81.3 

60.6 

14.8 

11.8 

20.1 

22.1 

18.6 

27.5 

27.5 

1  35  States  have  individual  beneBt  years;  15  States  have  uniform  benefit  years; 

1  State.  Wisconsin,  does  not  limit  benefits  to  any  specified  period, 
a  Excludes  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin;  data  not  reported. 
3  Less  than  0.05  percent.  .  „ 

*  Benefits  are  paid  for  each  accumulation  of  4  "effective  days.  ,  ■      ■ 

5  Minimum  benefit  is  actually  50  cents,  but  it  is  paid  at  rate  of  $3,  resulting  in 

shorter  duration  in  such  cases.  .     ,        ^  *  v.t  u  ^ 

a  Number  of  claimants  includes  393  cases  in  which  benefit  years.were  established 

but  on  which  no  determination  was  made;  distribution  by  benefit  amount 

based  on  total  cases. 


'  Under  upward  cost-of-living  adjustment  applicable  in  1945,  minimum  dura- 
tion is  16  and  a  fraction  weeks  and  maximum  is  19  weeks.  When  no  adjustment 
applies,  duration  is  23  weeks,  uniform.  Maximum  duration  of  19  weeks  is  appli- 
cable only  to  workers  with  an  adjusted  benefit  amount  of  $23;  for  most  other 
benefit  amounts  the  maximum  is  between  IS  and  19  weeks.  Percent  shown  at 
maximum,  therefore,  includes  workers  with  potential  duration  of  18  or  more 
weeks. 
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on  such  claims,  these  operations  rep- 
resented only  3.3  percent  of  all  weeks 
compensated  and  of  the  total  amount 
of  benefits  paid.  In  most  large  indus- 
trial States  the  proportion  was  still 
lower;  in  Illinois  it  was  2.9  percent  of 
all  weeks  compensated,  in  New  Jersey 
2.7  percent.  In  New  York  2.7  percent. 


in  Michigan  2.2  percent,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania 1.6  percent. 

The  proportion  of  payments  on  in- 
terstate claims  was  somewhat  higher 
in  small  industrial  States  (such  as 
Delaware  and  New  Hampshire)  where 
many  workers  frequently  shift  over 
the  State  border. 


Table  98. — Interstate  claims  and  benefits:  Continued  claims  received,  weeks  compensated, 
and  amount  oj payments  on  interstate  claims, '  by  State,  1945 


Agent  State 

Liable  State 

Social  Security  Board 

Weeks  compensated 

Benefits  paid 

region  and  State 

Number  of 

continued 

claims 

Percent  of 
all  contin- 
ued claims 

Number 

Percent  of 
all  weeks 
compen- 
sated 

Amount 

Percent  of 

all  benefits 

paid 

Total,  1943 

J  777,  905 

628,  177 

2,  279, 178 

10.4 
9  6 
7.4 

477, 926 

292,  749 

1,  039  231 

8.0 
7.1 
4.3 

$6,  778.  974 
4,  592.  342 
19,  098,  092 

8.5 

Total,  1944 

7.3 

Total,  1945 

4.3 

Region  I: 

18,029 
8,094 

43,  081 
9,889 

15,241 
6,598 

13,  925 
38,  997 
116,150 
163,  477 

6,687 

9,066 

32,  767 

23,823 

67,  832 

216,  290 
42,723 
52,  409 

123,  765 
31,  947 
15,  355 

54,  794 
72,  650 
27,276 
49,  059 
38,  387 
117,  446 

25,  266 
41,  980 
8,049 
5,627 
6,647 

127,  931 
44,753 

147,883 
96,  663 

31, 692 
8,983 
81,  559 

13, 172 

8,616 

12,  746 

4,361 

1,687 

25,435 
127,800 
3,690 
25,  707 
24,944 

332 
0 

2.6 
6.6 
4.4 

26.1 
4.6 

21.2 

21.4 
1.7 
3.0 
7.3 

21.5 
2.0 
16.1 
19.0 
24.3 

46.7 
1.1 
3.2 

4.8 
3.3 
4.2 

11.1 
28.8 
7.4 
42.0 
45.2 
23.2 

12.4 
17.8 
17.1 
69  7 
62.7 

56.5 
16.2 
16.9 
34.0 

8.9 
85.8 
16.5 

41.1 
43.6 
45.1 
16.9 
64.6 

34.5 
3.7 
38.4 
10.1 
5.6 

9.1 
0 

50,  333 
3,442 

17,  364 
3,214 

18,  963 
1,324 

6,822 
48,  916 
86,  326 
24,  312 

3,344 
86,  026 
19  569 
7,361 
6,286 

6,962 
77,201 
38,  217 

66,601 
63, 116 
9,788 

19,810 
17,  383 

13,  094 
4,817 
1,209 

27,796 

3,660 

3,467 

3,655 

184 

225 

3,512 
41,  352 
33,  760 
10,  578 

14,  416 
854 

6,899 

1,539 
657 
641 

2,422 
612 

5,400 
95,190 

1,878 
23,120 
02,  268 

3,431 
115 

7.0 
2.9 
2.2 
12.8 
6.2 
6.6 

13.3 
2.7 
2.7 
1.6 

16.3 
16  5 
13.3 
8.1 
3.9 

3.6 
2.2 
3.3 

2.9 
8.0 
3.9 

6.1 
10.0 
4.9 
9.1 
3.6 
11.0 

2.5 
2.3 
11.6 
10.4 
6.8 

4.0 
17.4 
5.6 
5.5 

6.6 
44.3 
2.7 

10.7 
8.9 
6.3 
12.1 
66.9 

12.0 
3.3 
33.3 
13.6 
16.7 

60  1 
36.4 

1,043,119 
56,  105 

334,  775 
40,359 

326,  789 
23,484 

117,  314 

998.  866 

1,  740,  856 

443,903 

68,  493 
1,  696,  372 

261,  290 
100,  687 
106,  951 

88.853 

1,  517,  668 

738,  793 

1,  068,  627 

1, 032,  229 

188,  357 

354,  379 
250,  021 
217,  491 
63,988 
17,  292 
395,  893 

59,492 

69,  322 
69,085 

2,589 
2,602 

43,  249 

644,964 

.     658, 364 

181,431 

243,590 

11,418 

209,834 

21,  896 
10,883 
8,572 

53,  366 
9,716 

78,  769 
1,  862,  454 

32,075 

377,  719 

1,  236,  887 

54,  456 
2,516 

7.0 

Maine 

3.2 

2.3 

New  Hampshire 

12.7 

Rhode  Island       

6.3 

Vermont         ,- 

7.2 

Region  II-III: 

14.0 

2.7 

2.8 

1.7 

Region  IV: 

riistrif^t  nf  flnlnmhia 

16.1 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

17.6 
14.2 

8.8 

West  Virginia...- 

4.3 

Region  Vf 
Kentucky 

3.6 

2.0 

Ohio              _           .      . 

3.4 

Region  VI: 
Illinois        

2.9 

8.1 

Wisconsin  ..  

4.4 

Region  VII: 
Alabama      

5.4 

Florida 

10.6 

Georgia    .  .  

5.1 

9.7 

4.4 

TpnnfiSSpfi 

12.0 

Region  VIII: 
Iowa 

2.7 

2.3 

Nebraska               ,  . 

11.9 

North  Dakota. 

11.7 

South  Dakota    

7.1 

Region  IX: 

3.8 

Kansas        -         

17.9 

6.6 

Oklahoma    

5.4 

Region  X: 

6.8 

New  Mexico       .  ..      

47.1 

Texas . 

6.3 

Colorado                     -  _ 

11.3 

10  8 

Montana             _  ._    . 

6  6 

Utah 

12.0 

Wyoming     

61.5 

Region  XII: 

11.9 

California    

3.3 

33.4 

13.5 

Washington 

16.9 

Territories: 

61.8 

Hawaii 

42.3 

'  Includes  claims  for  partial  unemployment  for  a 
number  of  States  although  such  payments  not  pro- 
vided in  Interstatebeneflt-payment  plan. 


'  Excludes  Pennsylvania  for  January  and  Febru- 
ry;  data  not  available. 


Availability  for  Work  and  Dis- 
qualifications From  Benefits 

The  reconversion  of  the  economy 
from  war  to  peacetime  productlon 
during  the  year  created  an  upheaval 
in  the  lives  of  millions  of  workers. 
Many  who  had  been  employed  in  war- 
time production  found  their  jobs  dis-* 
appearing  and,  with  the  jobs,  the  de- 
mand for  skills  they  had  acquired  and. 
perfected.  Available  job  openings 
were  often  in  other  towns,  other  in- 
dustries, and  other  occupations. 
Women  who  had  entered  the  labor 
market  in  vast  numbers  during  the- 
war  found  it  difiBcult  to  get  jobs  using 
their  recently  developed  skills  and. 
paying  wages  comparable  to  what 
they  had  recently  received.  Reduc- 
tion in  hours  of  work  resulted  in  a, 
decrease  in  take-home  pay,  and  wage 
rates  in  available  jobs  frequently  did 
not  match  wartime  wages. 

In  the  first  half  of  1945,  labor  turn- 
over was  dominated  by  voluntary 
shifts  of  workers  from  less  attractive 
or  uncertain  jobs  to  jobs  promising 
higher  wages  or  more  security  after 
the  war.  In  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, five  voluntary  quits  were  re- 
ported for  each  lay-off.  The  situation 
changed  in  August,  immediately  after 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  when  there 
were  almost  twice  as  many  termina- 
tions of  employment  initiated  by  em- 
ployers as  there  were  voluntary  quits. 
In  the  rest  of  the  year,  voluntary  quits 
were  again  more  numerous  than  lay- 
offs, although  about  8  million  jobs 
were  terminated  because  of  cancella- 
tion of  war  orders. 

It  is  fairly  possible,  however,  that 
many  voluntary  quits  were  directly 
related  to  discontinuance  of  war  pro- 
duction. Some  emergency  war  work- 
ers decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
labor  market  and  quit  their  jobs  vol- 
untarily before  the  oflQcial  lay-off. 

Because  the  hiring  rate  stayed  high, 
exceeding  the  total  separation  rate  in 
the  first  and  last  3  months  of  the  year, 
most  of  the  workers  were  rehired  and 
did  not  even  claim  unemployment 
benefits.  Of  those  who  claimed  bene- 
fits, about  9  percent  were  ineligible 
because  they  had  earned  insufiacient 
wage  credits. 

Once  a  claimant  has  earned  suffi- 
cient wage  credits  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits,  the  core  of  the  benefit-pay- 
ment process  in  the  unemployment 
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insurance  program  rests  on  the  State 
agency's  tests  of  his  current  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  market  and  the 
genuineness  of  his  unemployment. 
To  meet  these  tests  and  receive  bene- 
fits the  claimant  must  be  able  to  work 
and  available  for  work  and  his  un- 
employment must  not  result  from 
disqualifying  reasons  specified  in  the 
State  law.  These  disqualifying  rea- 
sons include  leaving  work  voluntarily 
without  good  cause,  discharge  for  mis- 
conduct, and  refusal  of  suitable  work. 
While  all  State  laws  contain  these 
eligibility  and  disqualifying  condi- 
tions, their  interpretation  in  the  light 
of  changing  labor-market  conditions 
and  local  customs  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  State  agencies. 

Because  1945  was  a  year  of  transi- 
tion, the  prevailing  wartime  concepts 
of  ability  to  work,  refusal  of  suitable 
work,  and  good  cause  for  voluntarily 
quitting  a  job  had  to  be  reexamined. 
These  policy  reconsiderations  came 
at  a  time  when  the  claims  load  was 
rising  precipitously  and  local  oflSces 
were  swamped  with  people  filing 
claims  for  benefits.  While  the  avail- 
able data  fail  to  indicate  what  pro- 
portion of  claimants  who  quit  volun- 
tarily or  refused  a  job  offer  were  ac- 
tually denied  benefits  or  what-  special 
circumstances  caused  individuals  to 
be  considered  unavailable  for  work, 
they  do  throw  light  on  the  volume  of 
claims  denied  and  disqualified  on 
specified  issues,  the  severity  of  the 
disqualifications  imposed,  and  the 
great  variations  among  States. 

Ability  To  Work  and  Availability 
for  Work 

The  labor-market  changes  in  1945 
confronted  State  agencies  with  difB- 
cult  problems  in  determining  whether 
a  claimant  was  "able  to  work  and 
available  for  work."  Individuals  who 
had  held  jobs  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  found  themselves  without  such 
jobs.  Some  skills  that  had  formerly 
been  used  were  not  in  demand;  fre- 
quently, wages  offered  did  not  approx- 
imate those  recently  received.  Jobs 
were  in  another  town,  sometimes  with 
I)oor  transportation  facilities  to  and 
from  work.  Reduction  in  the  number 
of  shifts  and  in  hours  of  work  made 
It  difacult  for  some  workers,  especially 
women,  to  take  available  jobs  and  still 
carry  their  household  responsibilities, 
or  to  earn  sufiBcient  wages  to  make 


it  worth  while  for  them  to  take  the 
jobs.  Employer  specifications  be- 
came more  stringent.  Many  women 
who  had  entered  gainful  employment 


during  the  war  withdrew  from  the 
labor  market  when  ex-servicemen  re- 
turned. The  labor  market  was  in 
turmoil.    State  agencies  were  faced 


Table  99. — Denied  claims  and  disqualifications:  Claims  denied  on  issue  "able  to  work, 
available  for  work,"  and  disqualification  determinations  by  issue  involved,  by  State, 
194S 


Claims  denied 
on  issue 
"able  to 
work,  avail- 
able for  work" 


Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 


Total-. _ 

Eegion  I: 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island. 

Vermont... 

Eegion  II-IU: 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Penjisylvania.__i 

Region  IV: 
District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

North  Carolina. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia __. 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Ohio.... 

Region  VI: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Wisconsin  * 

Region  VII: 

Alabama 

Florida... 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa 

Minnesota..  _ _. 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas... 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Eegion  X: 

Louisiana. 

New  Mexico.-- 

Texas.. 

Region  XI: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah.. _ 

Wyoming. _. 

Region  XII: 

Arizona.. 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Territories: 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


2  300,148 


Num- 
ber 


13, 742 

1,166 

12,838 

722 

2,380 

345 

291 
16,  518 
19,028 
3,116 


2,069 
2,380 
1,263 
1,824 

896 
26, 500 
33, 574 

16,131 
8,276 
2,925 

5,475 
1,789 
5,592 
960 
827 
19, 133 

1,544 

3,210 

1,225 

62 


2,228 

4,973 

9,432 

117,821 

5,334 

30 

6,256 

352 
84 
6 

136 
55 

495 

37, 096 

81 

6,026 

3,646 

19 
0 


Per- 
cent 
of  in- 
sured 
claim- 
ants 1 


10.5 
5.6 
8.8 

10.6 
3.8 

10.5 

3.0 
6.0 
3.9 


8.5 
2.7 
8.4 
6.6 
5.6 

2.8 
6.1 
14.1 

5.3 
7.0 
5.8 

9.1 
6.0 

12.9 
9.8 
9.4 

35.1 

6.6 
8.6 
16.4 
10.8 
.4 

13.0 
11.7 
9.3 
45.1 

11.3 
6.0 
14.1 

7.7 
5.3 
.2 
2.9 
16.6 

6.2 
8.9 
7.1 
12.6 
4.4 

1. 
0 


Disqualification  determinations  as  percent  of  insured  claimants  i 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


4,410 

790 

18, 633 

978 

4,935 
317 

1,045 

7,600 

15,682 

30,237 

2,492 
2,801 
1,890 
2,791 
2,881 

879 
37, 458 
34,  018 

11,090 
12,448 
4,807 

12, 610 
2,699 
5,070 
907 
1,941 
3,514 

2,074 

9,869 

186 

34 

96 

2,416 

1,335 

5,205 

597 

3, 

55 
4,752 

873 
187 
99 
312 
109 

831 

14,  345 

149 

549 

6,784 

36 
4 


Per- 
cent 


3.4 

3.8 
12.8 
14.2 

7. 

9.7 

10.9 
2.7 
3.2 
8.1 

73.9 
3.6 
6.7 

14.  5 


3.7 
10.6 
9.6 

20.9 
9.1 

11.7 
9.3 

22.1 
6.4 


26.3 
2.3 
7.1 

12.4 

14.1 
3.1 
6.2 
1.6 

7.2 
9.2 
10.7 

19.0 
11.8 
3.9 
6.7 
32.8 

8.7 
3.4 
13.0 
1.1 
6.9 

3.4 
1.9 


Voluntary 
quit 


Num- 
ber 


133, 664 


3,070 
285 

9,360 
556 
836 
142 

350 

3,660 

5,244 

23,120 


1,126 
760 

1,946 
916 

387 
18,230 
11, 714 

3,770 
3,721 
1,762 

8,767 
1,606 
3,340 
213 
1,139 
1,184 

1,566 
6,824 

80 
7 

83 

484 

630 

3,807 

241 

1,643 

27 

4,049 

641 
114 
36 
76 
66 

646 

2,144 

58 

176 
2,117 

6 
1 


Per- 
cent 


2.3 
1.4 

6.4 
8.1 
1.3 
4.3 

3.7 
1.3 
1.1 
6.2 

28.1 
1.6 
2.7 

10.1 
2.8 

1.2 
4.2 
4.9 

1, 

3.2 

3.5 

14.5 
5.1 
7.7 
2.2 

13.0 
2.2 

6.7 

18.2 

1.0 

1.5 

10. 

2. 

1.5 

3.8 

.6 

3.5 
4.6 
9.1 

14.0 
7.2 
1.4 
1.6 

16.9 


.6 
6.1 

.4 
2.6 

.6 
.6 


Miscon- 
duct 


Num- 
ber 


29,606 


729 

159 

1,175 

68 

19 

46 

259 
1,415 

364 
1,631 

157 
178 
98 
218 
354 

233 
6,756 
3,140 

1,894 

1,708 

616 

2,023 
401 
643 
113 
413 
603 

212 

672 

24 

0 

4 

70 

218 

1,092 

81 

229 

7 

407 

41 
12 
7 
7 


696 

7 

61 


Per- 
cent 


0.7 


.6 
.8 
.8 

1.0 
« 

1.4 

2.7 
.5 
.1 
.4 

4.7 
.2 
.3 
1.1 
1.1 

.7 
1.6 
1 

.6 
1.5 
1.0 

3.4 
1 

1.5 
1.2 
4.7 
1.1 


1.8 
.3 

0 
.6 

.4 
.5 
1.1 
.2 

.5 
1.2 


.9 

.8 
.3 

.1 
1.8 

.5 
.2 
.6 
.1 

.5 

.4 
1.4 


Suitable 
work 


Num- 
ber 


620 

327 
4,631 

354 
1,218 

127 

436 
2,625 
9,479 
6,' 

1,387 

1,433 

756 

627 

914 

252 
8,076 
8,667 

6,426 
4,818 
2,504 

1,820 
788 

1,087 
577 
389 

1,727 

293 

1,849 

43 

27 

4 

1,854 
485 
306 
138 

1,206 

21 

296 

191 

66 
49 
165 
41 

135 

11, 060 

82 

302 

3,274 

10 
0 


Per- 
cent 


.4 
1.6 
3.1 
5.1 
1.9 


4.6 
.9 
1.9 
1.6 

41.2 
1, 

2.7 
3.3 
2.8 


1, 
3.6 

1.8 
4.1 
6.0 

3.0 
2.6 
2.5 
6.9 
4.4 
3.2 

1.3 
4.9 

.5 
6.6 

.6 

10.8 
1.1 
.3 
.3 

^5 
3.6 
.7 

4.2 
3.6 
1 

3.5 
12.3 

1.4 

2.7 

7.1 

.6 


1.0 
0 


Other 


Num- 
ber 


26, 909 


91 

19 

3,667 

0 

2,862 

2 

0 

0 

595 

0 

0 

64 

276 

0 

697 

7 
4,396 
10,497 

0 

2,201 

26 

0 
4 
0 
4 
0 


3 

624 

39 

0 

4 

8 

2 

0 

137 

310 
0 
0 

0 
6 
7 
64 
6 

2 

466 
2 
10 

7 


1  An  insured  claimant  is  one  whose  base-period 
wage  credits  and/or  weeks  of  employment  are  sufH- 
cient  to  entitle  him  to  benefits.  Data  exclude  dis- 
quaUflcations  on  "labor  dispute"  and  "receipt  of 
other  remuneration"  issues. 

>  Excludes  Oklahoma  for  January-March;  data 
not  comparable. 


•  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

'  Before  July,  insured  claimants  in  Wisconsin  in- 
cluded all  new  claims  disposed  of  with  sufficient 
wage  credits.  A  "new"  determination  was  made 
with  reference  to  each  "spell"  of  unemployment  with 
respect  to  a  given  employer  and  also  for  each  week  of 
partial  unemployment. 
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with  the  dlfiacult  task  of  reexamining 
their  concepts  of  what  constituted 
ability  ,to  work  and  availability  for 
work,  if  they  were  to  limit  eligibility 
for  benefits  to  workers  who  were  cur- 
rently attached  to  the  labor  market 
and  genuinely  unemployed  and  yet 
not  deny  benefits  to  workers  who  were 
unemployed  and  wanted  a  job  but 
could  not  immediately  get  work  which 
measured  up  to  what  they  had  previ- 
ously had. 

In  general  a  claimant  was  held  un- 
available if  he  restricted  himself  to 
types  of  employment  nonexistent  in 
the  locality,  to  specified  hours  of  em- 
ployment (some  States  required 
"around  the  clock"  availability) ,  to 
very  limited  travel  distance  from  his 
home,  or  to  minimum  pay  that  was 
higher  than  the  prevailing  wage  for 
similar  work  in  the  locality.  He  was 
also  considered  unavailable  if,  by  re- 
fusing successive  referrals,  he  indi- 
cated that  he  was  deliberately  making 
himself  unavailable,  or  if  he  placed 
any  restriction  on  the  work  he  would 
accept  that  more  or  less  precluded  his 
getting  a  job  in  the  locality.  These 
general  concepts  were  interpreted 
differently  by  different  States,  de- 
pending on  the  conditions  peculiar  to 
a  locality. 

Available  data  indicate  that,  of 
every  100  insured  claimants,  about  7.5 
were  denied  at  least  some  benefits 
in  1945  because  the  State  agencies 
determined  that  the  claimants  were 
unable  to  work  or  unavailable  for 
work  (table  99) .'  This  proportion  va- 
ried widely  among  the  States,  from 
less  than  1  percent  in  Hawaii,  Mon- 
tana, Pennsylvania,  and  South  Da- 
kota to  more  than  15  percent  in 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and 
Wyoming.  In  Oklahoma  and  Tennes- 
see the  ratios  were  45  and  35  percent, 
respectively.  In  8  States — California, 
Connecticut,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Ten- 
nessee— more    than    twice    as   many 


■•  The  base  of  this  figure,  1.  e..  Insured 
claimants,  represents  the  number  of  in- 
sured individuals  who  claimed  benefits 
during  the  year;  the  numerator  repre- 
sents the  number  of  denials  of  benefits. 
Although  no  data  are  available  on  the 
number  of  individuals  who  were  denied 
benefits  more  than  once  during  the 
year,  there  were  undoubtedly  some.  The 
ratios  therefore  somewhat  overstate  the 
proportion  of  insured  claimants  denied 
benefits. 


claimants  were  denied  benefits  on  this 
issue  as  for  all  the  specified  disquali- 
fications combined. 

These  variations  can  be  explained 
by  the  characteristics  of  the  claim- 
ants themselves  and  the  economic 
factors  in  the  locality,  and  also  by 
the  differences  in  the  administrative 
concepts  used  to  interpret  "ability" 
and  "availability."  Frequently  this 
issue  is  confused  with  "refusal  of 
suitable  work,"  which  results  in  a  dis- 
qualification. Under  the  procedures 
in  some  States,  claimants  are  ques- 
tioned in  detail  as  to  iheir  availability 
even  if  there  is  no  job  offer;  other 
agencies  prefer  to  use  job  offers  as  a 
means  of  testing  availability.  Some 
States  may  decide  to  hold  the  claim- 
ant unavailable  for  work  rather  than 
disqualify  him  on  other  issues,  be- 
cause a  refusal  of  suitable  work  re- 
sults in  a  specified  cancellation  or 
postponement  of  benefits,  while  a 
claimant's  unavailability  for  benefits 
can  be  removed  by  a  change  in  his 
circumstances.  If  the  claimant  is 
not  aware  of  this  distinction  between 
availability  and  disqualification, 
however,  he  may  consider  himself 
held  unavailable  for  the  duration  of 
unemployment  and  not  report  to  the 
local  oflBce  if  he  changes  his  work 
limitations. 

Disqualifications 

Wartime  concepts  in  imposing  dis- 
qualifications were  also  reexamined 
in  the  light  of  the  many  shifts  that 
the  curtailment  of  the  war-produc- 
tion program  was  causing  in  the  lives 
of  millions  of  workers,  especially  the 
differences  between  skills  previously 
used  and  those  required  in  available 
job  openings  and  between  wages  pre- 
viously received  and  wages  offered. 
In  general,  the  States  followed  a 
policy  of   allowing   workers   time   to 


look  around  for  a  job  comparable  to 
their  former  job  before  they  were 
disqualified  from  unemployment 
benefits. 

Volume. — Data  are  available  on  the 
volume  and  severity  of  disqualifica- 
tions for  voluntarily  quitting  a  job 
without  good  cause,  discharge  for 
misconduct,  refusal  of  suitable  work, 
and  other  reasons,  including  marital 
conditions  and  childbirth,  and  mis- 
representation to  obtain  benefits 
(tables  99-103).  The  figures  do  not 
include  disqualifications  imposed  be- 
cause unemployment  was  due  to  a 
labor  dispute  or  because  of  receipt  of 
other  remuneration. 

The  number  of  disqualifications  in- 
creased greatly  during  the  year 
although  the  increase  was  not  as 
great  as  in  the  claims  load.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  nearly 
four  times  as  many  disqualifications 
were  imposed  as  in  the  first  quarter 
(table  100).  Except  for  the  first 
quarter,  disqualifications  for  volun- 
tarily quitting  a  job  without  good 
cause  exceeded  all  others.  This  pre- 
ponderance may  in  part  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  quit  rate,  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, remained  higher  than  the  lay-off 
rate  in  every  month  of  the  year  ex- 
cept August,  as  workers  quit  their 
jobs  in  anticipation  of  expected  lay- 
offs from  war-production  jobs.  In 
the  second  quarter,  however,  the  in- 
crease in  disqualifications  for  volun- 
tarily quitting  without  good  cause 
tvas  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that, 
of  the  17,000  such  cases  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 12,900  represented  claims  of 
miners  involved  in  a  labor  dispute — 
treated  by  the  agency  as  voluntary 
quits. 

While  disqualifications  for  refusal 
of  suitable  work  increased  in  number, 
the  proportion  of  all  disqualifications 


Table  100. — Disqualifications:  Distribution  by  issue  involved  and  quarter,  1945  ' 


Total 

Issue  involved 

Quarter  of  1945 

Voluntary  quit 

Misconduct 

Suitable  work 

other 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

of 

total 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

of 

total 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

of 

total 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

of 

total 

January-March- 

32,600 
61,400 
64,700 
129,500 

12, 700 
28,800 
27. 900 
64,200 

39 
66 
43 
50 

3,600 
4,200 
7.S00 
14,000 

11 
8 

12 
11 

13, 700 
15.400 
21.200 
37,800 

42 
30 
33 
29 

2,700 
3.000 
7,700 
13,400 

g 

6 

July-September 

12 

10 

1  Excludes  disqualifications  on  "labor  dispute"  and  "receipt  of  other  remuneration"  issues. 
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imposed  for  this  reason  declined  from 
42  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1945 
to  30  percent  in  the  second.  In  each 
quarter,  disqualifications  for  refusing 
suitable  work  and  voluntary  leaving 


comprised  more  than  three-fourths  of 
all  the  disqualifications  imposed. 

During  1945,  a  total  of  278,200  dis- 
qualifications were  imposed  for  one 
or    more    reasons     (table    99) — the 


Table  lOl. —Dtsqualtficattons:  Percentage  distribution  of  disqualifications  involving 
postponement  only  and  reduction  or  cancellation  of  benefits,  by  issue  involved,  for  each 
State,  I  'Ozf! 


1945 


Total 

Postponement  only  3 

Reduction  or  cancellation ' 

Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 

Total 

Volun- 
tary 
quit 

Mis- 
con- 
duct 

Suit- 
able 
work 

Other 

Total 

Volun- 
tary 
quit 

Mis- 
con- 
duct 

Suit- 
able 
work 

Other 

Total _ 

100.0 

75.8 

35.9 

6.7 

24.5 

8.7 

24.2 

12.1 

4.0 

7.2 

1.0 

Region  I: 
Connecticut 

100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

69.6 

16.5 

11.8 

2.1 

100.0 
0 

6.9 
0 
0 

36.1 

20.1 

41.4 
0 

■"6"'" 

2.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

100.0 
93.1 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
98.9 
100.0 

100.0 

96.1 
14.6 

50.2 
56.9 
16.9 
44.8 

33.5 
48.2 
33.4 
76.5 

38.0 
37.8 

6.3 

.1 

.4 

14.5 

24.8 
18.6 
2.3 
6.4 

6.3 
6.5 

24.3 
36.2 
24.7 
40.1 

41.7 
33.2 
60.4 
18.1 

56.7 
50.7 

19.1 
0 

58.0 
.6 

0 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island -. 

6.9 

Vermont...  .    

Region  II-III: 
Delaware 

New  Jersey _.    _ 

New  York 

2.7 
0 

0 
2.2 

14.6 

1.1 

1.1 

Ppnn.sylvfin^ 

Region  IV: 
District  of  Columbia- 

Maryland..    .- 

3.9 

85.4 
100.0 
80.6 

100.0 
21.9 
12.6 

0 
100.0 
51.3 

91.9 
0 

99.5 
.3 
.8 

2.4 
40.2 
69.7 
31.8 

44.0 

.9 
5.2 
7.8 
12.3 

26.5 

.6 
40.0 
22.5 
31.7 

28.7 
21.6 

.1 
0 
0 
4.8 

.8 
.4 

North  Carolina 

Virginia  ..    .  - 

West  Virginia 

19.4 

19.4 

Region  V: 

Michigan 

78.1 
87.4 

100.0 

48.7 
31.0 

34.0 

18.0 
17.1 

"'25."6" 
48.9 

U.4 
30.9 

0 

Ohio.- 

3.4 

9.2 

Region  VI: 
Illinois 

0 

17.7 
2 

29.9 
34.8 

61.4 

13.7 
9.5 

16.0 

38.7 
6.8 

14.4 
0 
21.4 

Wisconsin 

48.7 

<S.l 
100.0 
'.5 
99.7 
99.2 
100.0 

14.3 
91.4 
65.1 
100.0 
0 

100.0 
100.0 

1.9 

<8.1 
55.8 
f.5 
23.5 
68.3 
33.7 

1.2 

45.3 

.3 

0 

.1 
0 

.1 
0 
0 

.1 

4.4 
11.8 
0 
0 

.3 
.1 

Region  VII: 
Alabama    _ 

Q 

Florida—- 

14.9 

29.2 

Georgia 

65.4 

12.7 

0 

12.5 
20.9 
17.2 

63.6 
20.0 
49.1 

14.1 
18.7 

""79.1' 
0 

76.7 
36.3 

3 

South  Carolina 

.4 

.4 

0 

0 

Region  VIII: 

85.7 
8.6 

34.9 

0 

100.0 

75.6 
7.2 

10.2 
.6 
2.7 

"23.1' 

0 

Minnp<:ntft 

62.0 
43.0 
20.6 
0 

20.0 
47.2 

6.3 
10.2 
0 
0 

2.9 
16.3 

.9 

Nebraska 

9  1 

0 

South  Dakota _- 

Region  IX: 

87.4 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

Kansas 

6 
100.0 

0 

73.1 

21.0 

5.9 

0 

Oklahoma 

100.0 
100.0 

40.4 
48.5 

13.6 
6.8 

23.1 
35.6 

22.9 
9.1 

Region  X; 
Tinnisianfl. 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
30.5 

49.1 
85.2 

73.4 

12.7 
8.6 

4.7 

38.2 
6.2 

21.9 
29.9 

0 

Texas 

0 

Region  XI: 

0 

Idaho 

69.5 

100. 0 

100.0 

8.3 

16.5 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

61.0 
36.4 
24.4 

5.9 
7.1 
2.2 
6.6 

52.9 

16.2 
77.0 
55.0 
55.0 
66.6 

28.6 
0 

2.7 
7.1 

20.5 
2.8 

.2 

3.2 
1.3 
1.8 
.1 

42.9 
0 

.5 

Utah 

Wyoming 

91.7 
83.5 

61.4 

77.7 

6.8 

37.6 

2.8 

Region  XII: 

0 

14.9 
38.9 
32.1 
36.6 

17.1 
25.0 

4.9 
4.7 
11.1 
6.7 

11.4 
75.0 

0 

0 

Territories: 
Alaska 

^  Represents  only  action  at  lowest  levels:  does  not 
reflect  modifications  after  appeals.  E.vcludes  dis- 
qualifications on  "labor  dispute"  and  "receipt  of 
other  remuneration"  issues.  See  table  99  for  data  on 
claims  denied  on  issue  "able  to  work;  available 
for  work." 

2  Includes  16  States  which  provide  postponement 
only  for  all  issues  and  27  States  which  provide 
postponement  for  some  issues  and  reduction  or 
cancellation  of  benefit  rights  for  other  issues. 

'  Includes  28  States  in  which  reduction  of  benefits 
or  cancellation  of  wage  credits  applies  with  respect  to 
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the  3  major  issues,  and  may  or  may  not  apply  to 
issues  grouped  under  "Other."  In  7  other  States 
reduction  or  cancellation  applies  only  to  "Other" 
issues. 

*  Volimtary  quit  results  in  postponement  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  employment  left  was  not  included 
in  the  worker's  base-period  wage  credits. 

5  For  voluntary  quit  the  Commissioner  may  waive 
the  charging  against  benefits  in  any  case  in  which  it 
appears  that  there,  was  good  cause  for  voluntary 
leaving,  though  not  connected  with  worker's  most 
recent  job. 


equivalent  of  7  percent  of  all  insured 
claimants.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
all  disqualifications  were  reported  by 
9  States — Alabama,  California,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  same  States  accounted 
for  about  64  percent  of  all  insured 
claimants. 

The  proportion  of  all  insured 
claimants  disqualified  ranged  from 
less  than  2  percent  in  Hawaii,  Okla- 
homa, and  Oregon  to  more  than  20 
percent  in  Alabama,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Minnesota,  South  Carolina,  . 
and  Wyoming.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia had  the  highest  ratio  (73.9 
percent) ,  but  the  data  for  this  juris- 
diction are  not  completely  com- 
parable with  other  States  since  the 
procedure  followed  imposes  a  dis- 
qualification on  claimants  before  all 
relevant  facts  are  determined  and 
removes  the  disqualification  when 
additional  information  is  obtained; 
data  on  the  final  number  of  disquali- 
fications imposed  are  not  available. 
Minnesota  and  Wyoming  had  the 
next  highest  disqualification  ratios — 
26.3  and  32.8  percent,  respectively.  In 
some  highly  industrial  States  which 
were  hit  sharply  by  the  curtailment 
of  war  production,  such  as  California, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  disqualifications  for 
these  issues  did  not  exceed  10  percent. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  more  dis- 
qualifications were  imposed  for  volun- 
tarily quitting  a  job  without  good 
cause  than  for  any  other  issue.  These 
disqualifications  accounted  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  disqualifications 
in  11  States  and  more  than  half  in  7 
others.  Disqualifications  for  volun- 
tarily quitting  without  good  cause 
were  imposed  on  3.3  percent  of  the  in- 
sured claimants.  The  proportion  dif- 
fered greatly  among  States;  more 
than  10  in  every  100  insured  claimants 
were  disqualified  on  this  issue  in  8 
States,  and  in  Minnesota  the  ratio 
was  18  in  100. 

Disqualifications  for  refusal  of  suit- 
able work  were  the  next  largest  num- 
ber; they  comprised  32  percent  of  all 
disqualifications  and  were  imposed  on 
2.2  in  every  100  insured  claimants. 
More  than  half  the  cases  involved  this 
issue  in  12  States,  including  all  States 
in  Region  XII  except  Arizona.    CaU- 
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fornia  reported  the  largest  number  of 
suitable-work  cases — 11,000 — repre- 
senting 2.7  for  every  100  insured 
claimants.  Exclusive  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Arkansas  and  Wyoming 
reported  the  highest  ratios — 10.8  and 
12.3  percent,  respectively. 

Type  and  period  of  disqualifica- 
tion.— Under  State  unemployment  in- 
surance laws,  disqualifications  take 
two  forms:  <1)  postponement  of  bene- 
fits either  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
specified  in  the  law  or  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  claimant's  spell  of  unem- 
ployment; or  (2)  cancellation  in 
whole  or  part  of  the  worker's  poten- 
tial benefit  rights  or  reduction  in  the 
worker's  benefits,  usually  in  addition 
to  postponement  (see  also  table  128). 
In  some  States;  reduction  of  benefit 
rights  is  made  mandatory  under  the 
provisions  of  the  State  law;  In  others, 
it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  State 
agency.  Twenty-three  States  provide 
disqualifications  which  only  postpone 
benefits  for  all  of  the  three  major 
issues.  Twenty-eight  States  provide 
for  cancellation  of  wage  credits  or  re- 
duction of  benefit  rights,  in  addition  to 
postponement,  on  the  three  major  is- 
sues; 7  additional  States  curtail  bene- 
fit rights  for  miscellaneous  reasons 
grouped  under  "other"  in  tables  99- 
101.  Only  0.7  percent  of  the  insured 
claimants  in  1945  were  disqualified  for 
these  "other"  issues.  For  all  disqual- 
ifying circumstances  listed  in  the  ta- 
bles, 16  States  merely  postpone  bene- 
fits; 8  States  cancel  or  reduce  benefits, 
and  27  States  include  some  disqualifi- 
cations which  only  postpone  and  some 
which  cancel  or  reduce  benefits. 

Of  the  278,200  disqualifications  im- 
posed during  1945,  nearly  76  percent 
involved  only  the  postponement  of 
benefit  rights,  while  the  remaining  24 
percent  involved  reduction  or  cancel- 
lation of  benefit  rights  also  (table 
101) .  In  24  States,  all  the  disqualifi- 
cations imposed  provided  merely  for 
postponement  of  benefits ;  in  9  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  involved  either 
reduction  or  cancellation  of  benefit 
rights.  The  remaining  18  States  im- 
posed some  disqualifications  which  in- 
volved only  postponement  of  benefits 
and  some  which  Involved  cancella- 
tion of  rights.  Among  them  were  a 
group  of  States  like  Arizona,  Idaho, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  South 
Carolina,  and  Wyoming,  which  had 


statutory  provisions  providing  a  pen- 
alty of  cancellation  of  wage  credits  or 
reduction  in  benefit  rights  for  one  or 
more  but  not  all  issues.  The  option  of 
reducing  benefit  rights  was  not  used 
in  Florida,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  applied  in  only  0.8 
percent  of  all  disqualifications  im- 
posed in  South  Carolina.      In  most 


States  where  a  statutory  reduction  or 
cancellation  applies,  however,  such 
action  is  mandatory. 

While  the  imposition  of  a  disquali- 
fication involving  the  reduction  or 
cancellation  of  benefit  rights  is  gen- 
erally much  more  severe  than  that 
providing  for  only  the  extension  of  the 
waiting  period.  It  is  significant  that 
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. — Disqualifications:  Number  involving  postponement  of  benefits  and  percent- 
age distribution  by  period  of  postponement,  for  43  States,  194S  ' 


Social  Security 

Board  region  and 

State 

Num- 
ber 

Percentage  distribution  by  number  of  weeks  of  postponement 

Total 

Less 
than 
4.0 

4.0- 
S.9 

6.0- 
7.9 

8.0- 
9.9 

10.0- 
11.9 

12.0- 
13.9 

u.o 

or 
more 

Indef- 
inite > 

210,868 

100.0 

12.3 

15.9 

10.0 

1.6 

0.3 

0.1 

(») 

59.8 

Region  I: 

Connecticut— 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

4,410 

18,  633 

911 

4.935 

317 

1.045 

7,600 

15,513 

30,  237 

2,492 

2,693 

276 

658 

29,  243 
29,  720 

11,090 
2,340 

1,026 
2,699 
25 
904 
1,926 
3,514 

296 

9,021 

121 

34 

0 

2,416 

1,335 

597 

3.388 

130 

99 

312 

9 

137 

14,345 

149 

549 

5,784 

35 

4 

100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

21.7 
32.6 

0 
100.0 

6.6 

0 

100.0 

0 

76.3 
1.3 

39.0 
0 
5.0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
44.8 

0 
0 
36.2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
42.6 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
.9 

0 
0 
0 

2.1 
66.0 
61.0 

0 

0 

Region  II-III: 

100.0 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

0 

63.8 

100.0 

Region  IV: 
District  of  Colum- 
bia'              

0 

5.1 
97.1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
.4 

0 
.4 

88.0 
2.7 
8.4 
1.6 

0 
23.0 

9.1 
23.5 

0 

0 

.7 
64.3 

13.1 

1.5 
54.5 
14.1 
33.3 

56.2 
16.4 

2.0 
14.8 

1.2 

20.0 
0 

100.0 
7.1 
1.8 
0 

0 
0 

89.6 
6.3 

0 
12.3 

8.0 
17.0 
12.7 
17.1 

0 
43.9 
18.2 
61.8 

0 

.1 
8.5 
13.6 

25.1 

0 
45.5 
65.4 
44.4 

27.7 
33.0 
96.0 
19.5 
86.7 

80.0 
0 

0 

5.3 
0 
0 

0 

0 

8.1 
0 

0 
81.8 

4.0 
22.2 
74.2 
78.9 

0 

26.5 
23.1 
11.8 

0 

99.6 
36.9 
0 

61.7 

0 
0 
0 
11.1 

10.9 
1.5 

.7 
0 
2.2 

0 
100.0 

0 

79.9 
0 
0 

0 
0 

2.4 
0 

0 

4.7 
0 

23.5 
2.1 
1.6 

0 
0 
.8 
2.9 
0 

0 

23.4 

0 

0 

0 
0 
.3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

.4 
0 

11.9 
2.5 

.7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

30.4 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1.3 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1.1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

'.2 
0 
22.7 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

(•) 

0 
0 

.1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.i 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

.1 

0 
0 

0 

2.6 

North  Carolina 

West  Virginia 

Region  V: 
Mi^'higftn 

0 
100.0 

100.0 

Ohio        

100.0 

Region  VI: 
Illinois 

0 

Wisconsin  -  .  

93.3 

Region  VII: 

100. 0 

Florida 

.  1 

0 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

0 
0 
0 

Region  VIII: 

100.0 

Minnesota 

6.7 

48.8 

North  Daliota 

South  Dakota. 

Region  IX: 

0 
0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 

22.1 

Region  X: 

0 

Region  XI: 

98.5 

A'fnnt«Tift 

0 

Utah    

20.2 

11.1 

Region  XII: 

5.1 

California           -  -. 

49.1 

0 

Oregon            

65.  S 

Washington 

Territories: 
Alaska 

9.8 
0 

0 

1  Represents  only  action  at  lowest  level;  does  not 
reflect  modification  after  appeals.  Excludes  dis- 
qualifications on  "labor  dispute"  and  "receipt  of 
other  remuneration"  issues.  See  table  99  for  data  on 
claims  denied  on  issue  "able  to  work;  available  for 
work."  Excludes  8  States  in  which  all  disqualifica- 
tions involve  mandatory  reduction  of  benefit  or 
cancellation  of  wage  credits. 

'  Usually  until  claimant  is  reemployed. 

>  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

*  The  District  of  Columbia  imposes  a  disqualifica- 
tion immediately  on  notice  by  an  employer  that  the 
claimant  lost  his  job  because  of  a  disqualifying  act. 


If,  after  notice  of  such  disqualification,  the  claimant 
contests  the  disqualification,  it  may  be  lifted  before 
appeal.  These  figures  are  therefore  not  comparable 
with  those  for  States  which  impose  the  disqualifica- 
tion after  an  investigation  of  all  the  facts. 

fl  Voluntary  quit  results  in  postponement  in  those 
cases  in  which  employment  left  was  not  included  in 
the  worker's  base-period  wage  credits. 

«  For  voluntary  quit  the  Commissioner  may  waive 
the  charging  against  benefits  in  any  case  in  which  it 
appears  that  there  was  good  cause  for  voluntary 
leaving,  though  not  connected  with  worker's  most 
recent  job. 


60  percent  of  the  dlsqualiflcations  in- 
volving only  a  longer  waiting  period 
were  for  an  indefinite  period — usually 
the  duration  of  the  claimant's  spell 
of  unemployment  or  until  he  was  re- 
employed and  had  earned  a  specified 
amount  of  wages  (table  102).  In  7 
States — Alabama,  Delaware,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia — all  the  disqualifica- 
tions which  only  postponed  benefits 
were  for  an  indefinite  period.  In 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  these  dis- 
qualifications represented  all  the  dis- 
qualifications imposed  in  1945.  If  the 
disqualifications  postponing  benefits 
for  an  indefinite  period  are  added  to 
the  disqualifications  involving  a  can- 
cellation of  benefit  rights,  it  is  clear 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
qualifications imposed  were  severe,  de- 
priving claimants  of  unemployment 
insurance  protection  at  a  time  when 
they  were  likely  to  need  it  most. 

Only  12  percent  of  the  disqualifica- 
tions which  only  postponed  benefits 
were  for  less  than  4  weeks,  and  28 
percent  were  for  less  than  6  weeks. 
Several  States,  however,  imposed 
limited  disqualifications  in  all  cases. 
In  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island  all 
the  disqualifications  were  for  less 
than  4  weeks,  and  in  7  other  States 
(Alaska,  Connecticut,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Georgia,  Montana,  Nevada, 
and  North  Carolina)  90-100  percent 
of  the  postponements  were  for  less 
than  6  weeks. 

While  in  general  the  disqualifica- 
tions which  penalize  claimants  by 
canceling  or  reducing  their  benefit 
rights  are  more  severe  than  those  in- 
volving only  postponement  of  bene- 
fits, the  penalties  actually  imposed  by 
the  State  agencies  under  postpone- 
ment provisions  were  more  severe; 
only  16  percent  of  the  reductions  and 
cancellations  provided  for  complete 
cancellation  of  benefit  rights  (table 
103).  while  60  percent  of  the  post- 
ponements were  for  the  duration  of 
an  Individual's  unemployment.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  claimant 
might  still  have  benefit  rights  to  draw 
on  If,  after  reemployment,  he  again 
became  unemployed;  but  if  his  wage 
credits  are  wiped  out  he  must  qualify 
for  benefits  in  a  new  benefit  year 
before  he  can  again  be  eligible  to 
receive  any  benefits.  The  States  dif- 
fered greatly  in  applying  this  strin- 
gent disqualification.    Nebraska  and 


Wisconsin  wiped  out  all  the  wage 
credits  of  all  or  almost  all  claimants 
on  whom  they  imposed  this  kind  of 
penalty.  On  the  other  hand,  16  States 
which  imposed  some  penalties  in- 
volving reduction  of  benefit  rights  or 
cancellation  of  wage  credits  in  no  case 
wiped  out  all  previous  wage  credits  or 
reduced  all  benefits. 

In  29  percent  of  the  disqualifica- 
tions which  reduced  or  canceled  bene- 
fits, potential  benefits  were  reduced 
by  less  than  4  weeks.  Two  States 
(Michigan  and  New  Hampshire)  im- 
posed penalties  of  less  than  4  weeks 
in  more  than  90  percent  of  these 
disqualifications. 
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Appeals 

Appeals  authorities  of  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies  rendered 
78,300  decisions  on  appealed  cases 
during  1945,  an  increase  of  two-thirds 
over  1944  and  more  than  had  been 
rendered  in  any  year  since  1941,  when 
such  data  first  became  /  available. 
These  figures  include  decisions  of 
both  lower  and  higher  appeals 
authorities. 

Decisions  by  Lower  Appeals  Author- 
ities 

Lower  appeals  authorities  disposed 
of  70,500  cases  involving  73,000  claim- 


Table  103. — Disqualifications:  Number  involving  reduction  in  benefits  or  cancellation 
of  wage  credits,  and  percentage  distribution  by  duration  of  reduction,  for  35  States, 
1943  ' 


Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 


Total 

Region  I: 

Maine 

Massachusetts- - 
New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Region  II-III: 
New  York 

Region  IV: 

Maryland 

North  Carolina - 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Region  VII: 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina.. 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota... 
South  Dakota... 

Region  IX: 

Kansas 

Missouri... 

Region  X: 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Region  XI: 

Colorado 

Idaho... 

Wyoming 

Region  XII: 

Arizona 

Nevada.- 


>  67, 338 


Num- 
ber 


7S0 
0 
67 
0 
0 

169 

108 
1,614 
2,791 
2,32J 

879 
8,215 
4,298 

0 
12,448 
2,467 

'11,684 

0 

5,045 

3 

IS 

»  1,778 

'848 

65 

0 

•96 

0 

5,205 

55 
4,752 

873 
57 
100 

694 
0 


Percentage  distribution  by  number  of  weeks  of  reduction 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 

0 
100.0 

0 

0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

0 
100.0 

0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
0 


Less 
than 
4.0 


28.7 


53.4 

0 
94.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

38.4 
6.0 

8.8 
99.2 
0 

0 
0 


8.8 

0 

86.8 
33.3 

0 


0 
0 
0 
6.3 

0 
67.1 

16.4 
15.9 

0 

70.2 
36.0 

0 
0 


4.0-5.9 


16.7 


44.8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40.8 


95.8 
57.7 
39.3 

33.0 
.8 
0 

0 
0 
0 

20.4 

0 
12.3 

0 

6.7 

1.3 

0 

0 

0 

2.1 

0 
40.4 

63.6 
6.0 

22.8 
29.8 
61.0 

100.0 
0 


6.0-7.9 


1.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.5 

3.3 

1.0 

54,7 

15.4 

0 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 

2.6 

0 
.8 
33.3 
53.3 


0 
0 
0 
21 

0 
2.1 

3.6 
2  3 

66.9 
0 
1.0 

0 
0 


8.0-9. 


2.0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1.8 

92.6 
.7 
1.3 
0 

23.7 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

3.9 
0 
.2 
0 
0 

.2 
0 
0 
0 
4.2 


12  7 
6.6 

17.6 
0 
0 

0 

0 


10.0- 
11.9 


0.7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5.3 


0 
0 

9.6 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

2  9 
0 
0 
0 
13.3 

0 
0 
0 

0 
5.3 

0 
0 

3.6 
>     .3 

1.6 

0 

0 

0 
0 


12.0- 
13.9 


0.6 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1.2 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

7.4 

0 

0 

0 
1.4 


14.0  or 
more 


2.8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17.2 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

7.5 
0 
0 
0 
26.7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
67  4 

0 
0 

0 
17.7 


Com- 
plete 2 


16.7 


0 

0 

6.0 

0 

0 

3a7 

0 
0 

1.5 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


36.9 

0 

0 
33.3 

0 

66.9 
2a8 
100.0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
49.8 

0 
0 
3.0 

0 
0 


I  Represents  only  action  at  lowest  level;  does  not 
reflect  modification  after  appeals.  Excludes  dis- 
qualifications on  "labor  dispute"  and  "receipt  of 
other  remuneration"  issues.  See  table  99  for  data 
on  claims  denied  on  issue  "able  to  work;  available 
for  work."  The  35  States  listed  in  this  table  in- 
clude 28  states  In  which  reduction  of  benefits  or 
cancellation  of  wage  credits  applies  with  respect  to 
1  or  more  of  the  3  major  issues,  and  may  or  may 


not  apply  to  issues  grouped  under  "Other."  In  the 
remaining  States  listed,  reduction  or  cancellation 
applies  only  to  "Other"  issues. 

'  Includes  cancellation  of  all  waee  credits. 

'  Includes  1,820  indefinite  reductions  for  Alabama 
and  6  reductions  for  South  Dakota,  and  395  partial 
cancellations  for  Iowa  and  604  for  Minnesota;  not 
distributed  by  weeks. 


/ 
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ants    during    the   year    (table    104).      appeals  by  employers  and  claimants      and  were  higher  than  in  any  previous 
Although   the   absolute   numbers   of      rose  substantially  over  those  in  1944      year,  the  ratio  of  appeals  to  initial 


Table  104. — Appealed  claims:  Source  and  outcome  of  cases  reviewed  by  lower  appeals  authorities  and  percentage  distribution  by  issue 

involved,  for  each  State,  1945 


Social  Security  Board  region  and  State 


Total  disposi- 
tions 


Num- 
ber 1 


Per 
1,000 
initial 
deter- 
mina- 
tions 2 


Cases  reviewed 


Claimant 
appeals 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
modi- 
fied in 
claim- 
ant's 
favor 


Employer 
appeals 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 

not 
modi- 
fled 
against 
claim- 
ant's in* 
terest 


Percentage  distribution  by  issue  involved ' 


Avail- 
ability 

tor 
work 


Volun- 
tary 
leaving 


Cover- 


Wage 
credits 


Labor 
dis- 
pute 


Refus- 
al of 
suit- 
able 

work 


Mis- 
con- 
duct 


Total,  1941  (6  months) 

Total,  1942 

Total,  1943...- -. 

Total,  1944 

Total,  1945 

Region  I: 

Connecticut-- -. 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire -- 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont- 

Region  II-III: 

Delaware- 

New  Jersey -- 

New  York 

Petmsylvania 

Region  IV: 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Virginia --. 

West  Virginia - 

Region  V: 

Kentucky- 

Michigan-- 

Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Illinois - 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Region  VII: 

Alabama 

Florida-- 

Georgia.- 

Mississippi --- 

South  Carolina..- 

Tennessee -- 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota- -- 

South  Dakota 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas - 

Kansas -- -- 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Region  X: 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico- 

Texas 

Region  XI: 

Colorado 

Idaho - — 

Montana 

Utah-.- 

Wyoming- 

Region  XII: 

Arizona 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Territories: 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


26,646 
54,797 
40,424 
40,860 
70, 474 


3,085 
313 

5,216 
187 
907 
47 

212 
3,391 
4,677 
8,054 

37 

3,597 

528 

•176 

i  1,274 

531 
9,030 
I  2, 219 

6,228 

i  1,125 

535 

1,335 

•503 

«625 

80 

460 

•2,399 

645 

452 

164 

18 

17 

371 
•936 
1, 474 
•827 

328 

9 

1,298 

'129 

14 

28 

23 

'17 

50 
'6,425 

25 

•412 

'1,041 

0 
0 


9.2 
10.3 
27.2 
40.7 
24.8 


24,089 
49,006 
37,  767 
37,  970 
50, 619 


46.3 
45.6 
36.8 
31.6 
37.1 


2,551 
5,787 
2,682 
2,769 
6,734 


68.3 
57.8 
64.3 
62.3 
75.0 


22.5 
30.7 
42.1 
42.0 
44.0 


21.6 
24.1 
17.6 
16.6 
19.0 


12.7 
6.2 
3.8 
1.7 
.7 


11.7 
6.4 
3.9 
1.3 
.6 


8.0 
9.7 
2.6 


7.6 
9.6 
18.9 
20.6 
21.6 


27.6 
19.4 
45.4 
33.9 
25.6 
19.1 

30.1 
17.0 
11.9 
36.5 

12.1 
66.6 
24.0 
15.2 
.51.9 

23.4 
24.3 
14.9 

20.1 
12.9 
17.6 

39.6 
22.3 
20.9 
11.0 
62.0 
61.6 

39.6 
19.2 
28.7 
57.7 
29.2 

.38.5 
36.9 
21.0 
33.1 

13.6 
24.7 
63.4 

42.3 
18.6 
26.4 
10.8 
69.7 

7.4 
24.6 
32.7 
23.0 
26.5 


1,848 
252 

3,014 
148 
721 
40 

197 
2,860 
4,228 
3,630 

37 

3,409 

4.52 

139 

803 

329 
5,997 
1,913 

4,481 
728 
303 

1,052 

319 

604 

79 

260 

2,021 

525 

389 

134 

6 


356 
877 
928 
782 

305 
8 

78S 

82 
U 
26 
22 
10 


4,403 

25 

212 

934 


42.2 
46.0 
26.7 
19.6 
33.7 
22.5. 

25.9 
50.6 
41.5 
33.8 

18.9 
51.4 
34.1 
43.9 
46.2 


33.3 
23,6 

28.2 
25.8 
27.7 

12.1 
39.2 
39.9 
16.5 
44.0 
39.3 

40.2 
23.9 
37.3 
50.0 
0 

45.2 
64.2 
36.0 
40.9 

37.0 
25.0 
47.1 

47.6 
36.4 
30.8 
40.9 
40.0 

39.5 
46.7 
16.0 
40.1 
20.3 


210 

21 

1,202 

7 

0 

0 

5 

127 

1 


0 

48 

46 

0 

109 


97 

154 
68 
29 

237 
I 

35 

0 

118 

13 

94 
35 
1 
11 
10 

1 

22 

131 

5 

0 

1 

362 

0 
1 

0 
0 
6 

9 
469 
0 
22 
5 

0 
0 


48,6 
38.1 
89.5 
42.9 


100.0 
68.5 

100.0 
89.6 


81.3 
66.2 


83.6 

78.0 
73.7 
61.9 

73.4 
70.6 
24.1 

67.0 

0 

48.6 


49.2 
30.8 

63.8 
51.4 
0 

54.5 
40.0 

100.0 
81.8 
49.6 
40.0 


70.9 
46.4 
33.4 
68.7 
64.5 
37.5 

22.4 
75.6 
36.1 
11.2 

32.4 
54.0 
69.7 
56.1 
31.1 

44.7 
27.1 
54.9 

42.6 
26.0 
8.4 

10.8 
41.9 
67.5 
67.1 
33.7 
91.6 

26.3 
9.6 
77.0 


17.0 
17.9 
18.4 
IS.  7 
10.0 
20.0 

26.7 
5  2 
9.3 

30.7 

18.9 
5.2 
9.4 
12.9 
21.2 

15.2 
42.9 


14.2 
13.6 
19.3 

69.1 
22.2 
10.2 

1.3 
22.8 

2.2 

35.1 
24.7 
6.7 


(') 
0 

o' 

0 
0 


2.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.2 
.1 

.1 

1.9 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.2 
1.4 
0 


.1 
1.1 

.2 
0 

.1 
0 

0 
0 
3.3 

.7 


0 
0 

0 

0 
.  7 

1.3 
.3 
.4 

.2 
0 
1.5 


0 
0 

25.6 
0 
0 
0 

.5 
0 

1.8 
25.1 

0 

.1 
0 
0 
1.9 


0 

1.9 

0 


.3 
0 
0 


0 

13.6 
0 


6.3 
27.1 
13.4 
18.7 
23.9 
42.6 

30.0 
11.2 
33.3 
21.7 

18.9 
36.2 
16.5 
22.3 
29.6 

26.5 
13.1 
24.9 

31.3 
31.1 
61.8 

16.0 
23.1 
12.6 
21.5 
16.6 
4.9 

34.7 


100.0 
61.7 


46.2 
83.9 
71.0 
91.8 

55.1 


4.5 

5.5 

14.2 

1.6 

10.8 


.7 


0 

1.0 
1.3 
.6 

0 


47.9 
7.4 
3.8 
4.4 

26.9 


23.5 
25.6 

"ii.'e" 


66.5 
31.7 


0 

0 

"38.'5 


6.3 
34.1 
"42.'3 


44.4 
76.3 


27.3 
80.0 


23.4 
56.6 
28.0 
62;  0 
39.3 


42.6 
1.6 

20.0 
8.5 

18.7 


0 
.1 
0 

1.3 
0 


0 

4.5 
0 

13.2 
7.6 


21.3 
33.8 
48.0 
12.4 
30.6 


6.6 
6.6 
4.0 
3.9 
6.1 


5.3 
4.4 
3.8 
3.2 
.4 
0 

17.6 

1.8 

.8 

5.1 

10.8 
2.2 
3.6 
6.5 
7.1 

10.1 
13.5 
2.2 

6.7 
11.1 
8.4 

4.9 
12.5 
3.6 
3.8 
24.2 
.9 

3.6 
7.1 
1.5 


1.9 
7.5 
.4 

5.2 


10.0 
2.4 


6.4 
1.3 
4.0 
.4 
1.1 


1  Includes  cases  reviewed  on  motion  of  lower  appeals  authority.  Total  number 
of  claimants  involved  in  1941  was  34,111;  1942,  69,872;  1943,  41,204;  1944,  42,096; 
1945,  72,970. 

>  For  1942-45,  initial  determinations  for  12-month  period  ended  September  30; 
for  1941,  for  6-month  period  ended  September  30. 

'  Not  computed  for  States  with  fewer  than  25  cases  disposed  of. 


<  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

'  Number  of  claimants  involved  in  California  was  6,486;  Colorado,  145;  Florida, 
630;  Georgia,  734;  Indiana,  1,514;  Kansas,  1,260;  Missouri,  1,493;  Ohio,  2,626; 
Oklahoma,  1,142;  Oregon,  684;  Tennessee,  2,415;  Virginia,  179;  Washington,  1,052; 
West  Virginia,  1,794;  Wyoming,  24.  In  all  other  States,  number  involved  equaled 
number  of  cases. 
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determinations  was  far  lower  than  in 
1944.  In  1945,  25  appeals  were  taken 
to  a  lower  appeals  authority  for  every 
1,000  initial  determinations,  as  com- 
pared with  41  in  1944  and  27  in  1943. 
In  5  States — Maryland,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wyo- 
ming— there  were  more  than  60  ap- 
peals cases  per  1,000  initial  determina- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  in  8  States 
fewer  than  15  cases  per  1,000  initial 
determinations  were  appealed. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  outstand- 
ing issue  in  these  appeals  was  whether 


the  claimant  was  able  to  work  and 
available  for  work.  The  25,300  cases 
involving  this  issue  represented  44 
percent  of  all  cases  reviewed  by  the 
lower  appeals  authorities  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  the  cases  in 
10  States.  In  Oklahoma  and  Ten- 
nessee the  proportion  was  more  than 
90  percent.  In  5  States,  however — 
Alabama,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wisconsin — less  than 
12  percent  of  the  cases  before  the 
lower  body  involved  this  issue. 

Refusal  of  suitable  work  was  the 


issue  in  the  next  largest  number  of 
cases — 12,400  or  21.6  percent  of  all 
cases  reviewed.  In  5  States — Arkan- 
sas, Montana,  Nevada,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin — 42  percent  or  more  of  aU 
cases  involved  this  issue,  but  in  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee,  the 
issue  accounted  for  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  all  cases  reviewed. 

Decisions  on  voluntary  leaving 
totaled  10,900  and  represented  19  per- 
cent of  all  decisions  rendered.  In  6 
States  —  Alabama,  Arizona,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas — 


Table  105. — Appealed  claims:  Source  and  outcome  of  cases  reviewed  by  higher  appeals  authorities  and  percentage  distribution  by  issue 

involved,  for  selected  States,  1945  ' 


Total  disposi- 
tions 

Cases  reviewed 

Percentage  distribution  by  issue  involved 

Num- 
ber' 

Per  100 
cases 
dis- 
posed of 

by 
lower 
appeals 
author- 
ities 

Claimant 
appeals 

Employer 
appeals 

Avail- 
ability 

for 
worli 

Volun- 
tary 
leav- 
ing 

Cover- 
age 

Wage 
credits 

Labor 
dispute 

Refusal 
of  suit- 
able 
work 

Mis- 
con- 
duct 

Social  Security  Board  region  and  State 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 
modifi- 
ed in 
claim- 
ant's 
favor 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 
not 

modifi- 
ed 

against 

claim- 
ant's 

interest 

AU 

other 

Total,  1941  (6  months) 

2,442 
7,228 
7,192 
5,905 
7,796 

(=) 

14.4 

19.3 

17.9 

12.9 

1,442 
4,561 
5,369 
4,761 
5,142 

27.5 
33.3 
26.0 
24.8 
24,1 

707 

2,118 

1,062 

574 

983 

72.4 
56.1 
67.3 
74.2 
76.0 

23.0 
29.0 
44.4 
37,6 
44.2 

12.8 
16,6 
14,6 
13,2 
16.2 

22,8 
11.1 
6.8 
2,7 
2,2 

8.2 
4.9 
3.5 
1,5 
1.3 

6.6 
13.4 
1.3 
6.8 
3.1 

6.9 
9,1 
16,0 
25,9 
22,1 

4,7 
4.2 
2  6 
2.9 
4.2 

15.0 

Total,  1942 

11.7 

Total,  1943- -    

10,8 

Total,  1944. 

9.4 

Total,  1945- _ _ 

6.5 

Region  I: 

101 

26 

•562 

*811 

903 

232 
<72 
M27 

60 

<  1,044 

549 

1,101 
69 
46 

102 
38 
54 
35 
•263 

46 
31 

35 

27 

<231 

48 

178 

68 

'774 
79 

11.1 

11.8 
16.6 
17.3 
11.2 

6.4 
13.6 
10.0 

11.3 
11.6 
24.7 

21.1 

6.2 
8.6 

7.6 
7.6 
8.6 
7.6 
11.0 

7.1 
6.9 

9,4 
2,9 
15,7 
5.8 

13.7 

45.0 

12.0 
7.6 

101 

23 
373 
546 
435 

218 
44 
79 

27 
767 
232 

903 
44 
44 

58 
25 
43 
18 
216 

38 
20 

24 
25 
20 
44 

38 

1 

689 
63 

68.3 

4.3 
49.3 
17.4 
28.5 

10,1 
22,7 
12.7 

11,1 
7.4 
4.3 

34,2 
38,6 
4,5 

15,5 
40,0 
20.9 
27.8 
36.1 

31.6 
0 

60,0 
36,0 
80.0 
27.3 

62.6 

100.0 

18.7 
3.2 

0 

1 
38 
25 
306 

8 

8 

29 

26 
120 
36 

135 
3 
2 

37 
0 

10 
9 
6 

3 
2 

0 
0 
5 
1 

16 

2 

151 
0 

0 

100.0 
76,3 
68,0 
94.1 

37.5 
75.0 
66,5 

76.9 
71.7 
74.3 

57.0 

66.7 
100.0 

27.0 
0 

80,0 
77,8 
16,7 

100,0 
100.0 

0 
0 

20.0 
100,0 

68.8 

50.0 

80.1 
0 

69.3 

20.0 
65.4 
27.6 
13,0 

65,5 
38,0 
30,7 

68,5 
36,0 
61.4 

47.5 
34.0 
8.7 

15,8 
24,0 
77.4 
48,5 
86.2 

41.5 
18.2 

61.3 
84.0 
60.0 
88.9 

32,2 

100,0 

58,0 
41.3 

1.0 

24.0 
4.5 
6.8 

46.2 

6.2 
14.1 
23.6 

6.7 

31.1 

7.1 

8,1 
23.4 
28.3 

57.9 
24.0 

5.7 
15.2 

2,3 

24.4 
40.9 

0 
0 

6,7 
2.2 

42.4 

0 

.1 

31,7 

0 

0 
0 

5,6 
.1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
.5 
0 

9.0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

3.0 
.4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

13.3 
2.2 

1.7 

0 

.1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

3,9 
.6 

0 
0 
1.6 

0 
.6 
.4 

3.7 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

3.0 
.4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3.3 
0 

0 

.0 

.1 
1.6 

2.0 

4.0 
4.1 
0 
12.5 

.4 
26.4 
3.1 

0 
.3 
1.6 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
1.9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

10,0 
2,2 

13,6 

0 

2,3 
0 

26.7 

44,0 

4,7 

43,6 

21.6 

21.7 

7.0 

24,4 

22,6 
11.5 
19.6 

27.4 
29.8 
47.8 

10.5 

40,0 

11,3 

6,1 

7.4 

34,1 
27,3 

38,7 
8.0 
3.3 
4.4 

1.7 

0 

30.5 
25.4 

0 

8,0 

1,0 

,3 

3.2 

3,5 
2.8 

8.7 

13.2 
13,3 
1.9 

4.2 
6.4 
6.5 

3.2 

8.0 

3.8 

21.2 

.8 

0 
9.1 

0 

4.0 
10.0 
0 

6.8 

0 

1.1 
0 

2.0 

Region  II-III: 

0 

New  Jersey 

20.4 

13.3 

Ppnn<!vlvfiiiif\ 

3.8 

Region  IV: 
Maryland                                         - 

2.7 

West  Virginia                               

7.9 

Region  V: 

0 

6.6 

Ohio                              

Region  VI: 
Illinois  6              -  

.2 

Region  VII: 

12.6 
4.0 
1.9 

Florida                                -  - - 

South  Carolina                   - - 

1.6 

Region  VIII: 

0 
4.5 

Region  IX: 

0 

4.0 

3.3 

0 

Region  X: 
Texas                                                

1.7 

Region  XI: 

0 

Region  XII: 

7.7 
0 

1  All  totals  based  on  data  f.)r  46  States  with  higher  appeals  authorities;  17  of 
these  States  disposed  of  less  than  26  cases  each  and  are  °o' s''°J™„=?PJ''?'^'f  ■ 
Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire  have  only 

^  i  focludl^*a°seslppealed  by  initial  authority  and  ''^f^^<'J^Zfi^'\S?^iT, 
of  higher  appeals  authority.  Total  number  of  claimants  mvolved  m  1941  was 
7,441;  1942,  21,155;  1943,  9,135;  1944,  6,992;  1945,  11,139. 


3  Comparable  data  not  available. 

*  Number  of  claimants  involved  in  California  was878;  Michigan,  1, 053;  Missouri, 
685;  New  Jersey,  1,879;  New  York,  847;  North  Carolina,  1.058;  Teiuiessee,  401; 
West  Virginia,  425.  In  all  other  States,  number  involved  equaled  number  of 
cases. 

» Excludes  42  labor-dispute  cases  handled  by  State  director  of  labor. 
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more  cases  Involved  voluntary  quit 
than  any  other  issue. 

Five  percent  of  the  cases  involved 
labor  disputes.  Appeals  from  deci- 
sions involving  labor  disputes  were 
prominent  in  Massachusetts,  Mon- 
tana, and  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
comprised  26,  38,  and  25  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  all  cases.  Twenty-six 
States  (including  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
which  reported  no  appeals)  reported 
no  cases  of  this  kind. 

The  percentage  of  cases  involving 
the  issue  of  misconduct  was  5  percent 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  while  in 
Delaware  and  South  Carolina  the  pro- 
portions were  18  and  24  percent,  re- 
spectively. In  six  additional  States 
the  percentage  was  10  or  higher. 

Decisions  with  respect  to  wage  cred- 
its constituted  less  than  1  percent  of 
all  cases.  This  issue  accounted  for  2 
percent  or  more  of  all  the  cases  in 
only  three  States — the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, New  York,  and  Washington. 

Of  the  70,500  cases  disposed  of  by 
the  lower  appeals  authorities,  50,600 
were  initiated  by  claimants,  and  37 
percent  of  these  were  decided  in  favor 
of  the  claimant.  In  individual  States 
this  percentage  varied  widely.  The 
claimant  gained  in  half  or  more  of  the 
appeals  initiated  by  him  in  Kansas, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Da- 
kota. On  the  other  hand,  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  decisions  were  fav- 
orable to  the  claimant  in  Alabama, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Mississippi, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  and  South 
Dakota. 

Employers  appealed  6,700  cases  to 
the  lower  appeals  authorities  during 
the  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  employer 
appeals  were  in  4  States — California, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Penn- 
sylvania— while  12  States  had  none. 
For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  75  percent 
of  the  appeals  by  employers  resulted 
in  no  modification  against  the  inter- 
est of  the  claimant.  In  15  States, 
however,  a  majority  of  the  appeals  re- 
sulted in  decisions  contrary  to  the 
claimant's  Interests. 

Decisions  of  Higher  Appeals  Au- 
thorities 

Higher  appeals  authorities,  which 
function  in  46  States,  disposed  of 
7,800  cases  involving  11,100  workers 
during  the  year  (table  105).  This 
number    represents    an    increase    of 


about  one-third  over  the  appeals 
handled  in  1944.  One  case  was  dis- 
posed of  by  the  higher  authority  for 
every  8  by  the  lower  authorities  in 
these  States;  in  1944  the  ratio  was  1 
for  every  6.  In  Colorado,  the  higher 
body  handled  45  cases  for  every  100 
handled  by  the  lower  body;  and  in 
Illinois  and  Ohio  the  ratio  was  21 
and  25,  respectively.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa the  ratio  was  less  than  6  in  lOO. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  cases 
reviewed  by  higher  appeals  authori- 
ties followed  the  same  pattern  as  in 
those  reviewed  by  the  lower  bodies. 
A  smaller  proportion  of  the  cases 
handled  by  the  higher  body,  however, 
involved  voluntary  quit  and  labor 
disputes,  and  a  larger  proportion  in- 
volved wage  credits  and  coverage. 

The  issue  of  ability  to  work  and 
availability  for  work  was  involved  in 
44  percent  of  the  total  decisions  ren- 
dered by  the  higher  authorities. 
Cases  on  this  issue  exceeded  the  num- 
ber for  any  other  issue  in  21  States. 
In  5  of  these  States — Colorado, 
Georgia,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Tennessee — this  issue  was  involved  in 
more  than  three-foiirths  of  all  cases. 

The  issue  involving  the  second 
largest  number  of  higher  appeals 
cases  was  the  refusal  of  suitable  work, 
representing  22  percent  of  all  cases. 
In    four   States — ^Delaware,    Florida, 


New  York,  and  Wisconsin — the  num- 
ber was  greater  than  for  any  other 
issue. 

Voluntary  quit  was  the  issue  in  16 
percent  of  the  cases  decided  by  the 
higher  authorities.  More  than  half' 
the  cases  in  Alabama  and  more  than 
40  percent  in  Minnesota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Texas  involved  this  issue. 

Of  the  6,100  cases  reviewed  by  the 
higher  appeals  authorities,  5,100  were 
initiated  by  claimants;  in  24  percent 
of  these  the  decision  was  in  favor  of 
the  claimant,  as  compared  with  37 
percent  in  the  case  of  claimants'  ap- 
peals before  the  lower  authority.  The 
previous  decision  was  modified  in  the 
claimant's  favor  in  half  or  more  of 
the  appeals  initiated  by  him  in  5 
States — Arkansas,  Colorado,  Missouri, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Texas;  in  6  other 
States — ^Delaware,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Ohio,  Washington,  and  Wiscon- 
sin— the  claimant's  interests  were 
favored  in  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
appeals  made  by  him. 

Fewer  than  1,000  appeals  to  higher 
authorities  were  made  by  employers, 
and  in  76  percent  of  these  the  previ- 
ous decision  was  not  modified  against 
the  interest  of  the  claimant.  More 
than  half  the  employer  appeals  re- 
sulted in  decisions  unfavorable  to  the 
claimant's  interests  in  only  4  States — 
Alabama,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
Tennessee. 


Financing  the  Program 


Despite  the  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  and  total  amount  of  benefit 
payments  that  followed  the  end  of  the 
war.  State  funds  available  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  at  the  end  of  the 
year  amounted  to  $6,914  million,  14 
percent  above  the  balance  at  the  end 
of  1944  (table  107).  This  amount, 
however,  represented  a  decline  of  $67 
million  from  the  all-time  peak  of 
$6,981  million  reached  at  the  end  of 
October.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
December  1941,  $2,524  million  was 
available  for  payment  of  benefits. 
The  tremendous  expansion  in  em- 
ployment and  pay  rolls  during  the 
war  years  and  the  consequent  decline 
in  unemployment  and  benefit  expend- 
itures resulted  in  an  increase  of 
$4,390  million  or  almost  200  percent 
during  this  4-year  period. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program. 


States  have  paid  on  the  average  about 
29  cents  in  benefits  for  each  $1  of 
premiums  collected.  In  1945,  benefit 
payments  represented  38  cents  for 
each  $1  collected  in  the  year,  while 
in  1944  the  ratio  was  as  little  as  5 

Table  106. — Contributions:  Average  em- 
ployer and  employee  contribution  rates 
{percent),  1941-45 


All  States 

Experience-rating 
States 

•o  A 

■a  i 

Year 

!? 

? 

(U 

•s  -  ° 

■:;5  <= 

iff 

o  to  St 

a 

D. 

a 

O  0)  © 

a 

p. 
Fl 

O 

H 

H 

O 

H 

W 

1941... 

2.72 

2.58 

1.00 

2.50 

2.17 

1.00 

1942 

2.32 

2.18 

1.00 

2.04 

1.81 

1.00 

1943  2 

2.18 

2.04 

.93 

1.97 

1.77 

.95 

1944". 

1.93 

1.79 

.92 

1.75 

1.59 

.94 

1945  2  3 

1.8 

1.7 

.9 

1.8 

1.6 

.9 

1  Only  for  States  with  employee  contributions. 

2  Excludes  effect  of  special  war-risk  contributions. 

3  Preliminary. 
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cents  on  the  dollar.  Michigan  was 
the  only  State  In  which  benefits  ex- 
ceeded collections  in  1945 ;  it  paid  out 
in  benefits  one-fourth  more  than  it 
collected  in  contributions.  On  the 
other  hand,  27  States  spent  less  than 


20  percent  of  collections  during  the 
year — among  them  all  the  Mountain 
States,"  none  of  which,  except  Ari- 
zona, spent  as  much  as  10  percent. 


'  Arizona,    Colorado.    Idaho,    Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming. 


The  relationship  between  benefit 
payments  and  collections  during  the 
year  as  a  whole,  however,  obscures 
the  full  impact  of  the  postwar  benefit 
drains  which  were  first  felt  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 


Table  107. — Contributions:  Amount  and  relation  to  benefits  paid,  by  State,  1945  and  cumulative  through  194? 

[Amounts  in  tliousands] 


Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 


Month 
and  year 
benefits 

first 
payable 


Contributions 
collected  i 


1945 


Cumula- 
tive 

through 
1945 


Interest  credited ' 


Cumula- 
tive 

through 
1945 


Benefits  paid  ' 


Ratio  (percent)  of 
benefits  to  con- 
tributions 


Cumula- 
tive 

through 
1945 


1945 


Cumula- 
tive 

through 
1945 


Funds  available  for 
benefits,  end  of 
1945 « 


Amount 


Percent 

of 

taxable 

wages  in 

1945 


Funds 
available 

for 
benefits, 
end  of 
1940,  as 
percent 
of  taxable 
wages  in 
1940 


Total, 


Region  I: 

Connecticut 

Maine.  _ 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Region  II-IIl: 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

New  York _- 

Pennsylvania- 

Region  IV: 
District  of  Columbia.. 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan.. 

Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Region  VII: 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi. -.. 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas 

Kansas... 

Missouri... 

Oklahoma ..:... 

Region  X: 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico. 

Texas.  - 

Region  XI: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Region  XII: 

Arizona 

California...- 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington. 

Territories: 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


$1,161,884 


$8,998,693 


$126,  505 


$535,  544 


$445, 866 


$2,620,229 


29.1 


$6,914,009 


11.8 


6.0 


Jan. 

.-do- 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 


1938 


Jan. 
..do.. 
Jan. 
..do- 


do., 
do. 
...do. 
do., 
do.. 


Jan. 
July 
Jan. 


July 
Apr. 
July 

Jan. 
Jan. 
...do. 
Apr. 
July 
Jan. 


July 

Jan. 

Jan. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Dec. 


1939 
1938 
1939 

1939 
1938 
1936 

1938 
1939 


1938 
1938 


1938 
1939 


Jan.  1938 

Dec.  1938 

Jan.  1938 

Jan.  1939 

Sept.  1938 

July  1939 

Jan.  1938 

Jan.  1939 

Jan.  1938 

...do 

Jan.  1939 

Jan.  1938 

Jan.  1939 


.do., 
.do.. 


28,412 
6,599 

23,358 
3,096 

14,202 
1,901 

1,014 
72, 093 
188,  721 
62,  517 

1,754 
23,380 
17, 270 

8,585 
10,  247 

12,  767 
62, 180 
68,307 

71, 887 
29,286 
32, 610 

9,547 
12,  725 
14, 004 
6,069 
5,429 
20,783 

10, 998 

20,730 

3,860 

759 

590 

6,200 
10, 245 
27,  243 

6,714 

17,991 

1,907 

18, 302 

5,190 
2,648 
3,541 
4,894 
1,171 

3,628 
154,  534 

1,677 
14,334 
32, 774 

1,452 
1,878 


204,068 
51, 140 

318,  902 
30, 112 

107, 338 
15,339 

16,  386 

513,  360 

1, 405.  730 

806, 281 

49,058 
IfiO.  857 
127,  299 
84,  718 
95,283 

100,  292 
473,399 
537, 481 

643,902 
236,  357 
203,  582 

90,872 
78, 431 
94,426 
34,  709 
46, 462 
117,  487 

77,704 

130, 459 

30,  755 

6,962 

7,281 

38, 121 
62, 920 
186, 892 
69, 941 

110,  264 
13,554 
186,  652 

44, 189 
21,  532 
25. 896 
34,  302 
11,036 

25,389 

974, 826 

13, 155 

91,  538 

175,911 

9,454 
17, 699 


3,209 
666 

4,021 
404 

1,331 
228 

272 
8,197 
17. 971 
11,  295 

813 
2,327 
1,924 
1,184 
1,279 

1,583 
6,126 
8,770 

9,472 
3,372 
3,304 

1,227 
1.018 
1,448 
469 
705 
1,534 

1,117 
1,626 

479 
94 

119 

536 

986 

2,927 

870 

1,429 

182 

2,834 

633 
268 
333 
469 
146 

352 
13,  251 

187 
1,327 
2,730 

146 
328 


13,  054 
2,230 

20.909 
1,850 
4,991 


1,628 
35,208 
68,948 
46,643 

4,616 
8,367 
7,596 
6,454 
5,365 

7,721 
22,  736 
41,654 

46,  548 
14. 071 
14,964 

5,241 
3,798 
6,262 
1,621 
3,236 
5,317 

4,762 

6,552 

2,232 

492 


2,154 
4,021 
13, 965 
4, 260 

5,411 

791 

13, 492 

2,964 
1,025 
1,453 
1,629 
655 

1,272 

50,669 

627 

4,460 

9,146 

464 
1,590 


14,850 

1,750 

14, 434 

317 

5,172 

327 

834 
36,  442 
59,  314 
26,  526 

3,57 
9,650 
1,838 
1,127 
2,490 

2,439 
77,  228 
21, 486 

36,  359 
12, 757 
4,264 

6.515 
2,364 
4,235 
662 
393 
3,296 

2,231 

2,541 

497 

22 

36 

1,126 
3,607 
9,916 
3,341 

3,553 

24 

3,967 

192 
100 
132 
445 
16 

660 

55,  277 

96 

2,798 

7,772 

88 


45, 137 
16.253 
126,  637 
9,247 
38,917 
3,587 

3,612 
109, 440 
486, 923 
242,  386 

9,851 
42,  600 
26,  512 
23, 995 
29,592 

18,  759 
247. 108 
98,850 

180, 184 
68,518 
33, 045 

32,235 
23,912 
20,731 
9.535 
9.973 
34,090 

19,431 

42,613 

6,241 

2,115 

1,418 

9,754 
12,  830 
40,090 
17,  709 

34,  261 

3,795 

44,831 

11, 173 
7,161 
8,023 
9.020 
3,407 

6,902 
288,836 

3,199 
21,  574 
31,940 

1,458 
921 


52.3 
26.5 
61.8 
10.3 
36.4 
17.2 

82.2 
60.5 
31.4 
42.4 

20.4 
41.3 
10.6 
13.1 
24.3 

19.1 
124.2 
31.5 

50.6 
43.6 
13.1 

68.2 
18.6 
30.2 
10.9 
7.2 
15.9 

20.3 
12.3 
12.9 
2.9 
5.9 

18.2 
35.2 
36.4 
49.8 

19.7 

1.2 

21.7 


3.7 
9.1 
1.4 

18.7 
36.8 
5.7 
19.5 
23.7 

6.1 
.3 


22.1 
31.8 
39.7 
30.7 
36.3 
23.4 

22.0 
21.3 
34.6 
30.1 

20.1 
26.5 
20.8 
28.3 
31.1 

18.7 
52.2 
18.4 

28.0 
29.0 
16.2 

35.5 
30.6 
22.0 
27.5 
21.5 
29.0 

26.0 
32.7 
20.3 
30.4 
19.5 

25,6 
20.4 
21.6 
29.5 

31.1 
28.0 
24.0 

25.3 
33.3 
31.0 
26.3 
30.9 

27.2 
29.6 
24.3 
23.6 
18.2 

16.4 
5.2 


171, 985 
37, 117 

213. 273 
22,  716 
73. 412 
12,  720 

14,  302 
439, 128 
987,  755 
610,  639 

43, 823 
126. 624 
108,  383 
66, 177 
71, 056 

89,264 
249,  026 
480, 185 

510,  266 
181,911 
186,  501 

63. 879 
58.317 
79,  958 
26,  794 
39,  716 
88,713 

63, 035 

94, 397 

26,  746 

5,340 

6,543 

30,  522 
54,111 
159,  758 
46, 493 

81,414 
10.  5.50 
155,  313 

35,  981 
15,396 
19,  326 
26, 911 
8,284 

19. 759 

736, 649 
10,583 
74, 423 

163, 117 

8,461 
IS,  369 


13,1 
12,1 
8.5 
12.4 
17.1 
12.8 

9.5 
16.9 
12.1 
11.8 

13.3 
12,4 
16.4 
9.7 
10.4 

15.8 
7.3 
11.4 

11.4 
10.3 
13.9 


9.7 
11.0 
12,0 
11.1 
10.6 

12.3 
11.4 
10.5 
11.1 
11.9 


11.6 
12.3 
9.5 

12,8 
10.3 

8.7 

12.1 
14.6 
14.5 
15.1 
11.1 

11.9 
14,2 
19,2 
11.3 
13.6 

20.2 
11,8 


5.7 
2.7 
5.6 
5.4 
4.9 
5.6 

8.1 
9.6 
4.3 

4.4 

8,7 
4.5 
5.9 
5.2 
5.2 

11.2 
3.9 
7.6 

7.6 
5.4 


6,3 
4.9 
7.9 
4.0 
6.4 
4.9 

6.0 
5.2 

7.8 
6.8 
8.1 

5.5 
8.1 
7.9 
7.5 


4.8 
6,6 

6.0 
3.7 
5.4 
3.9 
4.9 


3.4 
4.1 
5.6 

5.1 
9.5 


1  Contributions,  penalties,  and  interest  from  employers,  and  contributions 
from  employees;  includes  refunds  of  $40,662,000  deposited  June  30,  1938,  by 
Federal  Government  in  unemployment  trust  fund  accounts  of  15  States,  coUected 
on  pay  rolls  for  1936  under  title  IX  of  Social  Security  .\ct;  excludes  contributions 
through  June  1939  from  raUroads  and  other  groups  subject  thereafter  to  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  Adjusted  for  refunds  of  contributions  and  for 
dishonored  contribution  checks.  1945  standard  contnlsution  rates  (percent  of 
taxable  wages)  were:  for  employers,  2.7  percent  except  m  Michigan  where  rate 
was  3.0  percent;  for  employees,  1.0  percent  in  Alabama,  Cahfornia,  and  New 


Jersey,  and  0.5  percent  in  Rhode  Island.  Experience  rating  resultmg  m  modified 
employer  contribution  rates,  effective  in  46  States  in  1945. 

i  Earnings  of  funds  in  State  accounts  in  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund. 

s  Adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks;  includes  benefits  paid  through  June  1939 
to  employees  of  railroads  and  other  groups  subject  thereafter  to  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  .\ct.  , 

'  Sum  of  balances  in  State  clearing  accounts,  beneflt-paymcnt  accounts,  and 
State  accounts  in  Federal  unemployrrient  trust  fund' 
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Quarter  of  1945  Benefits  paid  per  $1  of 

collections  in  quarter 

First  $0.08 

Second .07 

Third    .25 

Fourth 1.35 


During  the  fourth  quarter,  18  States 
spent  more  for  benefits  than  they  col- 
lected. On  the  other  hand,  even  in 
that  quarter  the  ratio  for  11  States 
was  less  than  20  percent. 


At  the  end  of  the  year,  funds  avail- 
able for  benefits  equaled  11.8  percent 
of  taxable  wages  paid  in  1945.  This 
was  equivalent  to  more  than  4  years 
of  collections  on  1945  pay  rolls  at  the 


Table  108. — Contributions:  Effect  of  experience  rating  on  revenues,  by  State,  1941-45 


Date  ex- 
perience 
rating  be- 
came ef- 
fective 

Maxi- 
mum 
rate 
(percent) 

Mini- 
mum 
rate 
(percent) 

Average  employer  contribution  rate  •  (percent) 

Percent 
of  rated 
accounts 
with  re- 
duced 
rates, 
1946 

Reduction  In  revenue  • 

Type  of  plan  and  State 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1946 

Amount  fin  thou- 
sands) 

Percent 

1945 

Cumula- 
tive, 
1939-45 

1945 

Cumula- 
tive, 
1939-46 

Total,  51  States 

2.68 

2.18 

2.04 

1.79 

1.7 

$623, 580 

$1,923,990 

39.3 

21  8 

Total,  States  with 
experience  rating. 

2.17 

1.81 

1.77 

1.59 

1.6 

91.0 

623,  680 

1,923,990 

40.8 

22.6 

Eeserye-ratio  plan: 
Arizona 

Jan.    1942 
Apr.   1942 
Jan.    1941 
Jan.    1942 
July   1943 
Jan.    1942 
Apr.   1941 
.July   1943 
Jan.    1940 
Jan.    1942 
Jan.    1941 

--.do 

Oct.    1945 
July   1943 
Jan.    1942 
Jan.    1940 
Jan.    1941 
Jan.    1942 

-  -do 

Jan.    1943 
Jan.    1942 

...do.--. 
July   1941 
Jan.    1942 
July   1944 
Jan.    1941 
Jan.    1938 

Apr.  1941 
Jan.    1942 
Jan.    1943 
Jan.    1942 

...do 

Jan.    1944 
Jan.    1941 

...do 

Jan.    1942 
July   1943 
Jan.    1942 
Jan.    1941 
July   1945 
Jan.    1942 

Jan.    1940 
Jan.    1941 

Apr.   1941 
July    1946 

3.6 
2.7 
2.7 
3.6 
2,7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
3.6 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
4.1 
2.7 
2.7 
3.6 
3.6 
2.7 
2.7 
3.5 
4.0 
3,6 
3.3 
2.7 
4.0 

2.7 
3.0 
3.6 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

4,0 

3.25 

4.5 

3.5 

2.7 
2.7 

2.7 
2.7 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

.9 

.1 
1.0 
0 
1.5 

.135 

.9 

.9 
0 

.9 
1.5 
0 

.5 

.5 

.9 

.9 

.27 
3.5 

.7 
1.0 

.9 
1.0 

.6 
0 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 
1.0 

.5 
1.0 

8.7 

.9 
1.0 

.5 
1.0 

.5 

0 
1.6 

1.5 
{•) 

2.51 
2.47 
2.45 
1.98 

2.33 
2.16 
2.28 
1.92 
1.71 
2.11 
1.38 
2.53 
1.97 
«  1.92 
2.09 
2.18 

2.12 
2,06 
2.17 
1.70 
.50 
1.98 
1.21 
2.43 
1.85 
1  1.68 
2.10 
2.08 

1.9 
2.1 
2.1 
1.6 
.4 

'1.9 
1.1 
2.2 
1.6 

'1.4 

'2.1 
1.9 
2.4 
2.2 

'1.5 
1.3 
1.7 
1.7 
1.9 
2.1 
1.5 

'  1.4 
2.0 
1.5 
2.3 
1.4 

'1.0 

'.8 

.6 

'1.0 

.9 

'.8 

1.4 
.9 

1.1 

'2.0 

'1.4 

2.1 

'1.6 

2.4 

1.7 

.9 
1.8 

2.1 
2.0 

83.4 
86.8 
62.0 
88.9 
94.7 

'93.2 
98.8 
83.9 
86.1 

'89.2 

'92.9 
76.4 
86.2 
90.2 

'89.3 
92.5 
86.1 
83.1 
84.7 
72.9 
90.4 

'98.1 
85.4 
03.3 
82.2 
94.7 

'75.9 

'99.9 
100.0 
'89.9 
96.0 
98.1 
99.2 
99.1 
99.8 

'94.6 

'96.2 

80.5 

'80.3 

88.9 

95.9 

84.0 
84.4 

88.8 
99.9 

1,332 
1,872 

31,  162 
3,269 
7,590 
6,813 
2,486 
526 

19,  428 
6,662 
2.810 
4,  516 
1,902 
1,  540 

15.  593 
3,667 
1,828 

25,  939 

817 

3,963 

577 

54,667 
4,609 
4,290 
3.3,59 
8,904 

22,  747 

12,  708 
3,166 

76,013 
45, 121 
9,328 
67, 401 
32, 276 
10,  938 

4,204 

13,  269 
30,  614 

9,121 
165 
749 

992 
893 

7,879 
57,086 

3.305 

6.403 

99,  941 

10,  .571 

17,  6,58 

18,566 

9,832 

1,095 

62,  398 

19, 186 

12,813 

12,  507 

1,902 

3,639 

66,  808 

12,  485 

6,007 

97,611 

2,319 

6,290 

1,672 

209,  993 

12,  625 

12,529 

4,208 

27. 156 

74,  984 

43.  212 

12, 093 
206,267 
161,362 

25, 165 
147,  668 
110,  392 

44,723 

12,283 
33,649 
195,  383 

36,  287 
165 

2.086 

3,827 
2,609 

37,  450 
57,  086 

29.6 
22.2 
22.2 
40.7 
85.2 
29  6 
69.3 
18.6 
40.7 
48.1 
22.2 
29.6 
11.1 
18.6 
44.4 
61.9 
37.0 
37.0 
29.6 
22.2 
44.5 
48.1 
25.9 
44.4 
14.8 
48.1 
63.0 

70.4 
77.8 
63.0 
66.7 
70.4 
48.1 
66.7 
59.3 

25.9 
48.1 
30.0 
40.7 
11.1 
37.0 

66.7 
33.3 

22.2 
26.9 

13  3 

13  7 

California 

2.48 

14  1 

Colorado ' ._ 

22  8 

District  of  Columbia 

32.9 

Georgia .. 

2.07 
1.54 

18  3 

1.66 

41.6 

Idaho. 

6  8 

Indiana  3 

2.29 

1.91 
1.85 
2.20 
2.32 

23  8 

Iowa  3 . 

Kansas 

2.07 
2.68 

18  8 

Kentucky ' 

Louisiana.   

15.3 
2.0 

2.60 
U.57 
2.02 
2.21 
1.87 
2.17 
2.66 
1.86 
1.48 
2.31 
1.74 

2.28 

*1.73 

1.74 

1.81 

1.86 

1.97 

2.44 

1.64 

1  1.49 

2.23 

1.86 

2,60 

1.62 

<1.83 

>  1.00 
.68 
U.16 
.94 
U.37 
1.21 
1.24 
1.21 

<2.10 

*  1.61 

1.17 

'1.61 

7  5 

Missouri  3 

1.62 
1.56 
2.38 
1.64 
2.17 

28  9 

Nebraska  3.. 

1.38 
2.54 

34  1 

New  Hampshire 

17.6 
24.2 

16.7 

North  Carolina  3 

5.6 

North  Dakota 

1.95 
1.25 
2.41 
1.98 

23.3 

Chios 

33.2 

Oretron  . 

2.65 

13  4 

South  Carolina' 

Tennessee 

24.1 
3.9 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  3 

Benefit-wage-ratio 
plan: 
Alabama 

2.42 
1.49 

2.08 

2.14 
1.55 

1.59 
.98 

1.76 
M.78 

<  1.26 

.79 

'     '1.36 

1.58 

U.58 

26.3 
39.0 

45.2 

Delaware 

49.6 

Illinois 

30.4 

Massachusetts 

1.52 
1.69 

39.1 

Oklahoma-. 

36.2 

Pennsylvania. 

18.1 

Texas 

1.60 
1.75 

1.56 
1.59 

2.27 

1.42 
1.50 

<2.24 
<2.01 
8  1.60 
U.66 

42.9 

Virginia 

Benefit-ratio  plan: 
Florida 

39.8 
15.3 

Maryland 

21.8 

Michigan  '. 

1.69 
1.95 

33.0 

Minnesota  3. 

2.06 

28.8 

Nevada     .. 

1.4 

2.66 

1.67 
2.10 

2.09 

1.93 

1.16 
2.38 

2.09 

1.67 

1.01 
2.01 

2.12 

18.7 

Combined  reserve-ratio 
and  benefit-ratio 
plan: 

South  Dakota* 

Vermont. 

1.65 
2.46 

2.29 

42.0 
16.8 

Compensable-separa- 
'  tions    plan:     Con- 
necticut  - 

17.5 

Pay-roll  variation  plan: 

4.7 

1  Preliminary  estimates  for  1945;  in  addition  1945  rates  do  not  include-* effect 
of  voluntary  contributioas  collected  from  employers  during  the  year.  Effect 
of  special  war-risk  contribution  provisions  excluded  for  1943,  1944,  and  1945; 
rates  maybe  materially  affected  in  States  which  provide  for  war-risk  contribu- 
tions.    See  footnotes  3  and  4. 

2  For  1945,  based  on  estimated  1945  contribution  rates  and  taxable  pay  roll; 
for  1939-44,  represents  difference  between  estimated  yield  at  standard  rate  and 
actual  contributions  due.  No  allowance  made  for  additional  revenue  collected 
under  provisions  for  employee  contributions  and  special  war-risk  contributions; 
nor  is  allowance  made  for  voluntary  contributions  from  employers  in  1945.  See 
footnotes  3  and  4. 


3  State  law  provides  for  voluntary  contributions. 

*  State  law  provides  for  war-risk  contributions.    See  table  111. 

5  Minimum  rate  was  1.0  percent  until  June  30, 1945,  after  which  it  was  changed 
to  0.5  percent. 

fl  Minimum  rate  was  1.7  percent  until  June  30,  1945,  after  which  it  was  changed 
to  0.7  percent.  * 

?  In  Michigan  the  standard  rate  is  3.0  percent;  in  all  other  States  it  is  2.7  percent. 

8  Estimated. 

»  Min'mum  rate  does  not  apply.  Experience-rating  plan  provides  for  credit 
allowances  against  current  contributions. 
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standard  2.7-percent  rate  of  tax  col- 
lections, or  more  than  6  years  at  the 
actual  average  employer  and  em- 
ployee rate  of  1.9  percent  (Including 
war-risk  contributions).  The  re- 
serves of  individual  States,  however, 
ranged  from  7.3  percent  of  taxable 
pay  rolls  in  Michigan  to  20.2  percent 
in  Alaska. 


Employer  Contribution  Rates 

Continued  declines  in  contribution 
rates  under  the  experience-rating 
provisions  of  State  laws  were  largely 
responsible  for  an  11.8-percent  drop 
in  collections — from  $1,317  million  in 
1944  to  $1,162  million  in  1945— for  the 
wages  on  which  these  collections 
were  based  declined  only  3.6  percent. 


Experience  rating  went  Into  effect  In 
three  additional  States  in  1945 — Lou- 
isiana, Nevada,  and  New  York;  as  a 
result,  the  average  rate  (combined 
employer-employee  contribution)"  for 
the  Nation  declined  to  1.8  percent 
from  1.9  percent  in  1944.  In  general, 
"  Excludes  effect  of  war-risk  provisions 
effective  In  10  States  In  1944  and  12  States 
in  1945. 


Table  109. — Contributions:  Percentage  distribution  of  active  accounts  eligible  for  modified  rates,  by  employer  contribution  rate,^ 
for  each  type  of  experience-rating  plan  and  State,  rate  years  beginning  in  194? 


Type  of  plan  and  State  ' 


Total,  46  States.. 


Reserve-ratio  plan 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 

California.. 

Colorado  ' .- 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia  " 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Indiana  • 

Iowa  ' »- 

Kansas  i". 

Kentucky  ' 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Missouri "  '"^ 

Nebraska  ' 

New  Hampshire .- 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina  • 

North  Dakota 

Ohio"" 

Oregon 

South  Carolina  ' 

Tennessee... 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  '  lo 

Benefit-wage-ratio  plan 

Alabama  '" 

Delaware 

IllinoLsi" 

Massachusetts 

Oklahoma  "> 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Virginia 

Benefit-ratio  plan 

Florida" 

Maryland  >» 

Michigan  * 

Minnesota  ' '" 

Nevada 

Wyoming i 

Combined  reserve-ratio  and  benefit- 
ratio  plan . 

South  Dakota « 

Vermont 

Compensable-separations  plan:  Con- 
necticut  

Pay-roll-variation  plan:  New  York 


Total 
number 
of  active 
accounts  3 


830, 514 


311,380 
4,158 

18,153 

60.  701 
3,956 

)5,  731 
8,695 
5,738 
7,433 

11,366 
7,628 
6,273 
8,826 

11,870 
3.638 

14, 378 
4.263 
3,999 

18,  615 
6,885 
8,479 
1,531 

60, 470 
9,815 
4,335 
7,290 
4,492 

14, 864 

291. 462 

6.179 

4,651 

40,236 

73. 737 

6,474 

132,219 

19,  357 
8,699 

70.  269 
7,975 
12,628 
18,  679 
24,001 
2,902 
4,084 

3,353 
1,776 
1,677 

12, 456 
141,604 


Active  accounts  eligible  for  rate  modification 


Number 


» 639, 099 


220,  949 
2,768 

10, 145 

33, 027 
2,884 

10.446 
6,872 
3,110 
4,568 
9,866 
6.808 
3,742 
6,610 
8,686 
2,653 
9,209 
3,407 
2,999 

14,886 
3,167 
6,887 
1,137 

37, 183 
7,138 
2,930 
6.469 
3,069 

13,  493 

159,  514 

4,290 

3,711 

29,649 

27, 161 
4,775 

69,  714 

13,  500 
6,824 

»  51,  979 

4.865 

•  9,513 

14,  669 
18,  879 

1,588 
2,465 

2,620 
1,391 
1,229 

9,432 
94, 605 


Percent 
of  all 
active 

accounts 


64.9 


71.0 
66.4 
55.9 
66.1 
72.9 
66.4 
67.6 
64.2 
61.5 
86.8 
76.1 
71.0 
73.8 
72.3 
75.0 
64.0 
79.9 
76.0 
80.4 
,13.8 
81.2 
74.3 
73.7 
72.7 
67.6 
75.0 
68.3 
90.8 
54.7 
69.4 
81.5 
73.4 
36.8 
73.8 
62.7 
69.7 
78.4 
74.0 
61.0 
75.3 
78.5 
78.7 
64.7 
60.4 

78.1 
78.3 
77.9 

75.7 
66.8 


Percentage  distribution  by  employer  contribution  rate 


Rate 
below 
stand- 
ard* 


84.3 
83.4 
86.8 
62.0 
88.9 
94.7 
93.2 
98.8 
83.9 
86.1 
89.2 
92.9 
76.4 
86.2 
90.2 
89.3 
92.6 
86.1 
83.1 
84.7 
72.9 
90.4 
98.1 
85.4 
93.3 
82.2 
94.7 
75.9 
97.0 
99.9 
100.0 
89.9 
96.0 
98.1 
99.2 
99.1 
99.8 
85.6 
94.6 
96.2 
80.5 
80.3 
88.9 
95.9 

84.2 
84.0 
84.4 


99.9 


Stand- 
ard 
rate' 


1  Assigned  for  rate  years  beginning  in  1946,  as  of  computation  date  for  1945 
rates.  Stated  as  percent  of  taxable  pay  roll.  Excludes  effect  of  war-risk  con- 
tributions in  12  States  with  such  in  effect.    See  footnote  10. 

2  Classified  by  type  of  plan  in  effect  as  of  computation  date  for  1946  rates. 

3  All  rated  and  unrated  accounts;  excludes  accounts  newly  subject  after  com- 
putation date  for  1946  rates.  ^  ,^.  ,.  _, „  j^  .     nn 

<  Standard  rate  is  2.7  percent  in  all  States  except  Michigan,  where  it  is  3.0 
^"f.xcludes  1 ,196  Maryland  accounts  assigned  standard  rate  under  war-risk  pro- 
p's deludes  "accounts  assigned  2.8  percent  rate  in  Michigan.    See  footnote  4. 
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7.6 
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12.8 

12.0 

27.1 

9.6 

.8 

11  14.  6 

5.1 

7.2 

5.3 

20.9 

1.2 

.1 


4.0 
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.2 
6.9 
6.4 
3.8 
16.1 


5.4 


15.8 
16.0 
15.6 
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.1 
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above 
stand- 
ard! 
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1.3 
3.4 
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4.0 


4.0 
3.3 


1.1 
"0 
1.6 
10.6 


3.2 
1.9 


(11) 
10.1 


8.5 


3.4 
19.7 
6.8 
4.1 


Rate  in  specified  interval 


0.0 


29.4 


26.1 


41.0 


14.5 
27.3 


0. 1-0. 9 


30  6 


65.8 
92.7 


35.9 


63.6 
63.6 
23.8 


70.9 


49.3 
67.7 
25.4 
54.8 
52.5 
8.4 


44.4 
'68.'i" 
'58.2' 


40.5 
95.3 
99.4 
62.0 
82.2 
73.9 


3.4 


35.6 

"88^i' 

'53.'6 
...... 

29.6 
65.8 


1.0-1.8 


49.0 


39.4 
49.2 
57.4 
42.2 
23.1 

1.6 
77.9 
31.1 
38.4 
22.6 
26.7 
63.0 
50.3 
11.3 
71.4 
23.1 
14.3 
53.8 
28.4 
32.2 
40.1 
69.0 
49.0 
56.3 
32.6 
66.0 
33.0 
35.0 
63.9 

4.1 
.6 
21.5 
10.9 
19.9 
97.7 

5.1 
99.3 
42.8 
91.9 

6.8 
78.5 
12.4 
63.6 
90.9 

38.1 

.9 

80.2 

72.0 
64.5 


•12.0 


9.9 
34.3 
29.4 
19.8 


.4 
16.3 
2.5 
45.6 


6.0 


2.9 
18.8 


10.5 
6.9 


24.4 
21.5 

4.7 
29.1 

2.7 
16.3 

3.5 


2.5 
.5 
0 

6.4 

2.9 

4.3 

1.5 

.6 

.5 

•7.3 

2.6 

1.4 

•2.0 

14.3 

25.3 

5.0 

2.0 

.1 

4.1 

16.8 
36.4 


<  2. 7     2.  75-3. 6 


'7.1 


14.4 

13.2 

13.2 

38.0 

8.0 

5.3 

6.8 

1.2 

16.1 

13.9 

7.1 

7.1 

23.6 

14.8 

9.8 

■  6.6 

7.8 

13.9 

12.8 

12.0 

27.1 

9.6 

.8 

1114.6 

6.1 

7.2 

5.3 

20.9 

1.2 

.1 


4.0 
1.9 


.2 

'5.9 

5.4 

3.8 

'16.1 


6.4 
0 

15.8 
16.0 
16.6 

11.2 
.1 


•1.9 


1.3 
3.4 


3.7 


4.0 


4.0 
3.3 


1.1 
0 

1.6 
10.5 


2.2 
1.9 


(II) 
10.1 


•7.7 


«.9 
19.7 
4.1 
4.1 


3. 7-4. 5 


0.1 


1.0 


1.7 


'  Includes  accounts  assigned  3.0  percent  rate  in  Michigan.    See  footnote  4. 
8  Excludes  accounts  assigned  2.8  percent  and  3.0  percent  rate  in  Michigan. 
See  footnote  4. 
•  Excludes  voluntary  contributions, 
in  Data  do  not  include  effect  of  special  war-risk  contribution  provisions  in  effect 

in  State.  ,  .  ^.      ,    ,  « 

11  Maximum  statutory  contribution  rate  under  experience  rating  is  4. 0  percent. 
No  rate  in  excess  of  2.7  percent  assigned  for  1945,  however,  because  of  size  of  bal- 
ance in  State  unemployment  compensation  trust  fund. 
"  Less  than  0. 06  percent. 
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the  principle  of  experience  rating  is 
that  employer  contribution  rates  are 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  their  experi- 
ence with  the  risk  of  unemployment, 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  their 
employees  claim  or  receive  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  or  by  other  factors. 
The  1945  rates  were  based,  by  and 
large,  on  benefit  experience  in  1942- 
44,  when  in  many  States  benefit  ex- 
penditures were  little  if  anjr  more 
than  the  interest  earned  by  those 
States  on  their  holdings  in  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund.  Not  until  1947 
will  the  increase  in  unemployment 
benefits  and  decline  in  pay  rolls  fol- 
lowing the  war's  end  probably  result 
in  higher  contribution  rates  under  ex- 
perience-rating plans. 


Each  of  the  3  States  in  which  ex- 
perience rating  first  became  effective 
in  1945  adopted  a  different  type  of 
plan.  Starting  in  October,  Louisiana 
employers  were  assigned  rates  under 
a  reserve-ratio  plan — patterned  more 
or  less  after  plans  effective  in  26 
other  States  (table  108) .  In  Nevada, 
after  July  1,  employers  were  given 
rates  in  accordance  with  a  benefit- 
ratio  plan  somewhat  similar  to  plans 
in  5  other  States.  New  York  intro- 
duced in  July  a  novel  system  of  vary- 
ing employer  contribution  rates — a 
surplus-distribution  plan  with  tax- 
credit  allowances  based  on  pay-roll 
variations  and  age  of  firm. 

Experience  rating  in  these  three 
States  was  primarily  responsible  for 


Table  110. — Contrtbi/ttons:  Industrial  distribution  of  active  and  rated  accounts  and 
employer  contribution  rates  assigned  under  experience  rating,  45  States,  rate  years 
beginning  in  1945 


Trans- 

porta- 

tion, 

•Wliole- 

Finance, 

Employer  contri- 
bution rate  ' 

Total 

Mining 

Contract 

con- 
struction 

Manu- 
factur- 
ing 

commu- 
nication, 
and 
other 
public 
utilities 

sale 
and 
retail 
trade 

insur- 
ance, 
and  real 
estate 

Service 
indus- 
tries 

Miscel- 
laneous ' 

Number  of  accounts 

Active  accounts 

830.  514 

15, 156 

61.386 

155, 042 

33,327 

342, 587 

65, 277 

149, 913 

7,826 

Eated  accounts 

539, 099 

9,2S6 

35, 308 

106, 844 

21,671 

225, 511 

46, 619 

91, 163 

2,707 

Rated  as  percent 

of  active 

6J,.9 

61.  S 

67.5 

es.9 

65.0 

65.8 

71.4 

60.8 

Si.6 

Number     witli     re- 

duced rates  3 , 

490,  458 

7,478 

26,  696 

96,  469 

20,  095 

209,  668 

44,  721 

83,  465 

1,986 

Percent  of  rated 

accounts  with  re- 

duced rates ' 

91.0 

SO.B 

75.3 

SO.S 

91.7 

9S.0 

95.9 

91.6 

7S.i 

Rate  assigned: 

00 

10. 091 
161,  463 
264,  003 
64,  851 
35,  944 

86 

2,443 

4,129 

819 

1,216 

656 
6,139 

13,092 
6,802 

55,444 

1,798 
26, 229 
S2,  655 
15,  774 

7,662 

277 
6,706 
10, 917 
2,194 
1,263 

4,889 

68,680 

112,060 

24,008 

12,515 

1,177 
16,385 
23, 567 
3,588 
1,473 

1,262 
24.347 
46,  526 
11,327 

6,840 

56 

0.1-0.9       

634 

1.0-1.8       

1,057 

1.9-2.6       

339 

2.71... 

531 

2.75-3.6        

12,209 
538 

664 
29 

3,152 
123 

2,610 
116 

293 
21 

3,243 
116 

418 
11 

1,752 
10!) 

177 

3.7-4.5  - 

13 

Percentage  distribution  of  rated  accounts  by  industry  division 

Eate  assigned: 

00 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

0.9 
1.6 
1.6 
1.3 
3.4 
4.6 
6.4 

5.5 
4.1 
5.0 
10.5 
15.1 
25.8 
22.9 

17.8 
17.3 
19.9 
24.3 
21.3 
21.4 
21.6 

2.7 
4.4 
4.1 
3.4 
3.6 
2.4 
3.9 

48.4 
45.3 
42.4 
37.0 
34.8 
26.6 
21.6 

11.7 
10.8 
8.9 
5.5 
4.1 
3.4 
2.0 

12.4 
16.1 
17.0 
17.6 
16.2 
14.4 
20.3 

0.6 

0.1-0.9      

.4 

1  0  1.8 

.4 

l.S-2.0       

.5 

27< 

1.5 

2.76-3.6       ...     .. 

1.4 

3  7-4.6 

2.4 

Percentage  distribution  of  rated  accou 

nts  by  ra 

e 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Eate  assigned: 

0.0      

1.9 
28.1 
49.0 
12.0 
6.7 
2.3 
.1 

.9 
26.3 
44.5 
8.8 
13.1 
6.1 
.3 

1.6 
17.4 
37.1 
19.3 
15.4 

8.9 
.3 

1.7 
24.5 
49.3 
14.8 
7.2 
2.4 
.1 

1.3 

30.9 
50.4 
10.1 
5.8 
1.4 
.1 

2.2 
30.5 
49.7 
10.6 
5.5 
1.4 
.1 

2.5 
35.1 
50.6 
7.7 
3.2 
.9 
(») 

1.4 
26.7 
51.0 
12.4 
6.4 
1.9 
.1 

2.1 

0.1-0.9     

19.7 

1.0-1.8      

39.0 

1.9-2.6 

12.6 

2.7<        

19.6 

2  75-3.6 

6.5 

3.7^.5.    

v5 

a  decline  in  the  national  average  em- 
ployer rate  from  1.79  percent  in  1944 
to  about  1.7  percent  in  1945  (table 
108).  Since  their  average  1945  rates 
were  well  above  the  average  for  all 
experience-rating  States,  however, 
the  average  rate  for  all  States  with  ex- 
perience-rating provisions  remained 
at  approximately  the  1944  level  (1.6 
percent). 

Experience  rating  caused  collec- 
tions to  drop  $624  million  below  what 
would  have  been  collectible  at  the 
standard  rate'  on  1945  wages.  The 
reduction  was  39  percent  for  all  States 
combined  and  41  percent  for  the 
experience-rating  States.  Since  1939, 
experience  rating  has  reduced  rev- 
enues collected  by  States  from  em- 
ployers by  almost  $2  billion,  or  23 
percent  in  experience-rating  States 
and  22  percent  in  all  States  (table 
108). 

The  average  employer  contribution 
rate  in  experience-rating  States  in 
1945  ranged  from  0.4  percent  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  0.6  percent 
in  Delaware  to  2.3  percent  in  Tennes- 
see and  2.4  percent  in  Louisiana  and 
Nevada.  Employers  in  seven  States, 
as  compared  with  three  in  1944,  con- 
tributed at  an  average  rate  of  less 
than  1.0  percent.  One  State  in  1944, 
but  none  in  1945,  had  an  average  rate 
above  2.5  percent. 


Average  employer 

contribution  rate 

(percent) 

Number  of  States 

1941 

1942 

1943  • 

1944  > 

19451 

Total  ..  .    ._ 

17 

34 

40 

42 

4,'i 

Less  than  1.0 

1.0-1.4 

0 
2 
4 

8 
3 

1 

1 

18 

12 

2 

1 
7 
15 
14 
3 

3 
10 
16 
12 

1 

7 
10 

1.5-1.9    - 

14 

2.0-2.4 - 

14 

2.5  or  more 

0 

'  Excluding  war-risk  contributions. 

The  type  of  experience-rating  plan 
in  operation  in  the  State  largely  de- 
termines the  proportion  of  employers 
who  contribute  at  reduced  rates 
(table  109)  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
average  contribution  rate.  Under 
the  New  York  pay-roll-variation  plan, 
99.9  percent  of  the  rated  employers 
were  assigned  rates  below  2.7  percent. 
For  the  eight  States  with  the  benefit- 
wage-ratio  plan,   the  proportion   of 


'  Percent  of  taxable  payroll.  Excludes  war-risk  tax. 

a  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  and  establish- 
ments not  elsewhere  classified. 

3  Includes  Michigan  accounts  assigned  2.8-percent 
rate.    See  footnote  4. 


<  Standard  rate  for  all  States  except  Michigan, 
where  it  is  3.0  percent. 
*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


'  The  standard  rate  Is  2.7  percent  except 
In  Michigan,  where  It  is  3.0  percent. 
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rated  employers  with  reduced  rates 
was  97.0  percent.  Employers  in  these 
eight  States  also  contributed  at  lower 
rates  on  the  average  than  employers 
in  States  with  other  types  of  plans; 
in  five  of  the  benefit-wage-ratio 
States  the  average  rate  was  less  than 

1.0  percent. 

Among  the  six  States  using  the 
benefit-ratio  plan  the  proportion  of 
rated  accounts  assigned  reduced  rates 
ranged  from  80.3  percent  in  Minne- 
sota to  96.2  percent  in  Maryland  and 
averaged  85.6  percent.  The  range  in 
the  average  contribution  rates  in 
these  States  was  from  1.4  percent  in 
Maryland  to  2.4  percent  in  Nevada. 

In  South  Dakota  and  Vermont, 
which  have  combined  reserve-ratio 
and  benefit-ratio  plans,  84.2  percent 
of  rated  firms  contributed  at  rates 
below  the  standard  2.7  percent;  the 
average  rates  were  0.9  and  1.8  percent 
respectively. 

Of  the  rated  employers  in  Con- 
necticut, which  has  a  compensable- 
separations  plan,  88.8  percent  had  re- 
duced rates,  and  the  average  rate  was 

2.1  percent. 

The  largest  number  of  experience- 
rating  States  have  the  reserve-ratio 
plan;  for  all  27  of  these  States  com- 


bined, the  proportion  of  rated  employ- 
ers with  reduced  rates  was  84  percent. 
Only  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
among  these  States  was  the  average 
rate  less  than  1.0  percent,  and  in  9 
others  the  average  rate  was  2.0  per- 
cent or  more.' 

The  nature  of  the  employer's  indus- 
try is  also  important  in  determining 
the  impact  of  experience-rating  plans. 
In  1945,  as  in  previous  years,  em- 
ployers in  industries  subject  to  only 
minor  seasonal  or  erratic  changes  in 
employment  or  pay  rolls  benefited 
more  from  experience  rating  than  did 
other  industries  (table  110).  In 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate, 
for  example,  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  firms  were  eligible  for  rate  modi- 
fication— a  higher  proportion  than  in 
any  other  division — and  of  the  firms 
eligible,  96  percent  were  assigned 
rates  below  the  standard  rate — again 
a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other 
industry  division.  Firms  in  contract 
construction  (except  for  the  miscel- 
laneous group)   had  the  lowest  pro- 


portion (58  percent)  of  active  ac- 
counts eligible  for  rate  modification 
of  any  division  and  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  eligible  accounts  assigned 
reduced  rates  (75  percent). 

The  manufacturing,  public  utili- 
ties, and  trade  divisions  each  had 
about  two-thirds,  and  the  mining  and 
service  industry  divisions  each  had 
about  61  percent  of  all  accounts  eligi- 
ble for  rate  modification.  Reduced 
rates  were  given  to  at  least  9  in  every 
10  rated  firms  in  each  of  the  industry 
divisions  except  mining  and  construc- 
tion. The  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate  division  had  the  highest 
proportion  of  accounts  (38  percent) 
with  rates  of  less  than  1.0  percent. 
At  the  other  extreme,  only  19  percent 
of  contract  construction  accounts  had 
rates  below  1.0  percent. 

War-Risk  Contributions 

Provisions  for  special  war-risk  con- 
tributions" from  employers  were  in 
operation  in  9  States  in  1943,  in  10 


'For  discussion  of  State  differences  in 
the  effect  of  experience-rating  provisions, 
see  Gallagher,  Rachel  S.,  "State  Differ- 
ences in  Unemployment  Compensation 
Employer  Taxes,"  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
October  1945,  pp.  7-16. 


"For  detailed  explanation  of  war-risk 
provisions  in  State  unemployment  Insur- 
ance laws  see  Friedman,  Gladys  B.,  "War- 
Risk  Contribution  Provisions  in  State 
Unemployment  Compensation  Laws,"  So- 
cial Security  Bulletin,  May  1944,  pp.  4r-8. 


Table  111.— Contributions:  Effect  of  war-risk  provisions  on  employer  contribution  rates  and  revenues,  by  State,  1944  and  1943 

[Amounts  in  thousands] 


State 


All  States.. 

All  experience-rating 
States 

All  war-risk  States... 


Alabama 

Florida 

Ulinois 

Iowa 

Maryland.. 
Minnesota.. 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. 
Wisconsin.. 


Effective  date 
of  war -risk 
provisions 


Average  employer  con- 
tribution rate  (per- 
cent) 


Excluding 
war-risk 
contribu- 
tions ' 


1944     1943 


April  1943. 
July  1943.. 

do 

do 

do.. 


January  1943. 

July  1943 

January  1944. 
January  1943. 
July  1943 


1.79 

1.69 
1.43 

1.00 
"2.10 
1.16 
1.68 
1.51 
1.61 
1.73 
1.49 
1.37 
1.83 


2.04 

1.77 
1.59 

1.25 
2.24 
1.36 
1.92 
2.01 
1.56 
1.57 


1.68 
1.78 


Including 
war-risk 
contribu- 
tions 


1944 


1.92 

1.74 
1.90 

1.31 
2.25 
1.66 
2.40 
2.28 
2.33 
2.02 
1.71 
1.45 
13.08 


1.85 
1.86 

1.42 
2.33 
1.53 
2.20 
2.49 
2.29 
1.68 


Reduction  in  revenue  under 
normal  experience-rating 
provisions 


1.80 
<2.44 


$566, 887 

666, 887 
197, 604 

11,768 
5  3.650 
72.  659 

5,203 
12,  581 

9,286 
12,601 
51,449 

6,671 
11,936 


$403, 778 

403, 778 
122, 220 

9,475 
2.632 

57, 696 
3,786 
7,799 
9,296 

14,241 


6,400 
11,896 


1943 


Additional  revenue  from 
war -risk  contributions  2 


Amount 


1944 


$75, 265 

76,  265 
76,266 

2,131 

3  914 

23,568 

3,672 

8,160 

6,124 

3,750 

9,355 

429 

i 17, 172 


1943 


$32,649 

32,549 
32,649 

1,116 
623 
7,142 
1,385 
5,487 
6,961 
1,400 


1, 052 

8. 483 


As  percent 
of  contribu- 
tions under 
normal  ex- 
perience- 
rating 
provisions 


1944 


10 
33 

31 
>7 
43 
43 
61 
45 
17 
15 
6 
<69 


1943 


14 
•37 


Net  reduction  in  revenue 


Amount 


$491,622 


491,  622 
122, 339 


42, 

6, 
I  »5, 


1943 


$371, 229 

371,229 
89,671 

8,369 
2,109 

50, 553 
2,401 
2,312 
3,335 

12,841 


4,348 
<  3,  413 


Percent 


1944 


30 

37 
29 

52 
3  17 
38 
11 
16 
14 
25 
37 
46 
I  >  U 


1943 


23 

32 

30 

47 
14 
43 
18 
8 
IS 


33 
•10 


I  Actual  ratio  (percent)  of  employer  contributions  to  taxable  wages  reported 
by  State  agency,  adjusted  to  exclude  estunated  additional  contributions  from 

TEsUm'*aTedto?rease  in  revenue  over  amount  collectible  on  taxable  wages  in 
absence  of  war-risk  contribution  provisions. 


'  Preliminary  estimate.  . 

<  Includes  effect  of  0.5-percent  special  postwar  reserve  tax. 

»  Represents  an  increase  over  revenue  duo  at  the  standard  rate. 
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In  1944,  and  in  12  in  1945.  Data  are 
available,  however,  only  for  1943  and 
1944.  Under  these  provisions,  em- 
ployers whose  pay  rolls  in  1943  or  1944 
exceeded  past  pay  rolls  by  a  certain 
proportion — and,  in  half  the  States, 
new  employers — were  generally  re- 
quired to  contribute  at  an  increased 
rate.  About  half  these  States  ex- 
empted smaller  firms  from  war-risk 
contributions.  A  higher  rate  was  im- 
posed on  the  assumption  that  employ- 
ers whose  pay  rolls  had  increased  sub- 
stantially during  the  war  probably 
would  lay  off  large  numbers  of  work- 
ers at  the  end  of  the  war  and  cause 
a  severe  drain  on  the  unemployment 
trust  funds.  The  war-risk  provisions 
were  designed  to  exact  additional  con- 
tributions from  such  employers  at  a 
time  when  they  were  best  able  to  make 
such  payments.  In  addition  to  these 
war-risk  provisions,  Wisconsin  levied 
a  flat  0.5-percent  tax  on  total  taxable 
pay  rolls  of  all  subject  employers.  The 
revenue  resulting  from  this  tax  was 
placed  in  a  special  postwar  reserve 
fund. 

The  beginning  and  ending  dates  of 
the  war-risk  provisions  are: 

Alabama Apr.  1,  1943-Mar.  31,  1946. 

Florida July  1, 1943-Indefinite. 

Georgia Jan.  1, 1945-Dec.  31, 1946. 

Illinois July  1, 1943-Dec.  31,  1945. 

Iowa July  1, 1943-Dec.  31, 1945. 

Kansas Jan.  1, 1945-Dec.  31,  1945. 

Maryland July  1, 1943-Oct.  1, 1945. 

Minnesota—  Jan.  1, 1943-June  30, 1947, 
or  termination  of  war, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

Missouri July  1, 1943-June  30, 1945. 

Ohio.- Jan.  1, 1944-Dec.  31, 1947. 

Oldahoma Jan.  1, 1943-Indeflnite. 

Wisconsin July  1, 1943-Indefinite. 

On  a  national  scale  the  impact  of 
the  war-risk  provisions  has  been  rela- 
tively light  (table  111).  They  raised 
the  average  employer  contribution 
rate  from  2.04  to  2.09  percent  in  1943 
and  from  1.79  to  1.92  percent  in  1944. 
In  the  war-risk  States,  however,  these 
special  taxes  increased  revenue  by 
$32.5  million  (19  percent)  in  1943  and 
by  $75.3  million  (33  percent)  in  1944. 
Only  5.6  percent  of  the  employers  in 
war-risk  States  in  1943  and  11.0  per- 
cent in  1944  were  required  to  pay  these 
higher  taxes  (table  112).  In  these 
States,  the  average  rate  was  raised 
from  1.59  to  1.86  percent  in  1943  and 
from  1.43  to  1.90  percent  in  1944.  In 
Wisconsin  in  1944,  these  special  taxes 
brought  the  average  contribution  rate 
to  3.08  percent  and  increased  revenue 


14  percent  over  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  collected  at  the 
standard  rate  and  69  percent  over  the 
amount  at  the  "normal"  experience- 
rating  rate."  In  1943  and  1944,  con- 
tributions in  the  war-risk  States 
would  have  fallen  41  and  46  percent, 
respectively,  below  collections  at  the 
standard  2.7-percent  rate  if  war-risk 
provisions  had  not  been  in  effect;  as  it 
was,  the  revenue  reduction  was  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  in  each  year. 

Several  factors  caused  the  increase 
in  revenues  from  war-risk  provisions 
in  1944.  These  provisions  were  in 
effect  in  10  States  throughout  the 
year,  while  in  1943  only  2  of  the  9 
States  with  such  provisions  collected 
these  special  taxes  for  all  12  months. 
Moreover,  the  rise  in  pay  rolls  in  1944 
increased  the  number  of  firms  liable 
for  these  contributions  and  the  pay- 
roll base  to  which  the  contributions 
were  applied. 

Although  complete  data  are  not  yet 
available  for  1945,  contributions  re- 
sulting from  war-risk  provisions  al- 
most certainly  declined  sharply  below 
1944  levels  despite  the  fact  that  12 
States  required  such  taxes  during  the 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  addi- 
tion of  war-risk  contributions  raised 
the  average  employer-employee  con- 
tribution rate  for  1945  from  1.8  per- 
cent to  about  1.9  percent.  Employ- 
ers in  Georgia  and  Kansas  became 
subject  to  war-risk  taxes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1945,  but  these  special  pro- 


'» "Normal"  refers  to  the  rate  yielded  by 
the  rate-modification  provisions  in  State 
laws  other  than  the  provision  for  war- 
risl£  contributions  and,  in  Wisconsin,  spe- 
cial postwar  reserve  contributions. 


visions  were  terminated  in  Missouri 
at  the  end  of  June  and  in  Maryland 
at  the  beginning  of  October.  In  the 
other  war-risk  States  the  pay  rolls  of 
most  liable  firms  declined  in  1945  so 
that  the  war-risk  tax  applied  to  a 
smaller  base.  In  fact,  the  drop  in  pay 
rolls  was  probably  so  sharp  in  some 
firms  that  they  were  no  longer  liable 
for  the  special  tax. 

The  normal  tax  rate  in  1944  was 
lower  for  the  war-risk  States  as  a 
group  than  for  all  other  experience- 
rating  States  combined — 1.43  percent 
as  compared  with  1.64  percent.  Nor- 
mal experience-rating  provisions, 
however,  had  reduced  tax  rates  con- 
siderably more  in  some  of  the  non- 
war-risk  States  than  in  the  States 
which  added  these  special  taxes.  In 
1944,  for  example,  Alabama's  normal 
employer  rate  of  1.00  percent,  the 
lowest  among  the  war-risk  States,  was 
higher  than  the  average  tax  rate  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  (0.50  per- 
cent), Delaware  (0.68  percent),  and 
Massachusetts  (0.94  percent) .  South 
Dakota,  another  non-war-risk  State, 
had  an  average  rate  of  1.01  piercent, 
lower  than  the  Illinois  rate  of  1.16  per- 
cent. Nine  non-war-risk  States  had 
lower  average  normal  rates  than  Ok- 
lahoma, Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Minne- 
sota, all  war-risk  States.  The  re- 
maining war-risk  States  ranked 
among  the  42  experience-rating 
States  with  respect  to  their  average 
normal  tax  rate  in  1944  as  follows: 
Iowa,  nineteenth;  Missouri,  twenty- 
first;  Wisconsin,  twenty-fourth;  and 
Florida,  with  a  normal  tax  rate  of  2.10 
percent,  thirty-third. 


Table  112. — Contributions:  Number  of  active  and  war-risk  accounts,    by  State,    1944 

and  1943 


1944 

1943 

State 

AH  active 
accounts 

War -risk  accounts 

All  active 
accounts 

War-risk  accounts 

Number 

Percent 
of  active 
accounts 

Number 

Percent 
of  active 
accounts 

Total    .. 

1 169, 737 

>  18, 646 

1 11.0 

137, 343 

7,636 

5.6 

6,753 

7,483 
39,717 

7,498 

12,836 

24,  650 

(') 

50,  245 

6,614 
14,041 

192 
1,203 
2,551 

576 
3,382 

274 
(') 
7,969 

592 
'  1,  90S 

2.8 
16.1 

6.4 

7.7 
26.3 

1.1 
(') 
15.9 

9.1 
"13.6 

6,146 
7.470 
42,  365 
7,832 
14,591 
26, 423 
12,939 

236 
693 
689 
326 
2,999 
297 
647 

3.8 

Florida 

9.3 

1.6 

4.2 

Maryland 

20.6 

1.1 

Missouri       -. 

5.0 

Ohio 

6,155 
13,432 

249 
'1.500 

4.0 

Wisconsin 

U1.2 

1  Excludes  Missouri;  war-risk  "lata  not  available. 

2  Excludes  accounts  subject  to  only  the  0.5-percent  special  postwar  reserve  tax  applicable  to  all  accounts. 


Employment  and  Wages 


Employment  and  Wages  Cov- 
ered by  State  Laws,  1945 

With  the  surrender  of  Japan  in 
August  1945  the  downward  trend  in 
employment  covered  by  State  unem- 
ployment Insurance  laws,  begun  in 
1943,  was  sharply  accentuated.  Cov- 
ered employment,  which  had  de- 
creased 9  percent  from  the  peak 
month  of  June  1943  to  July  1945, 
dropped  an  additional  8  percent  in  the 
following  3  months.  The  deflation  of 
the  covered  employed  labor  force  was 
quickly  completed,  however;  from  the 
postwar  low  of  26.3  million  in  October, 
covered  employment  increased  slight- 
ly in  the  rest  of  the  year  to  a  level 
22  percent  above  the  prewar  December 
1939  figure,  but  14  percent  below  the 
wartime  peak  of  31.3  million  In  June 
1943  (table  80). 

Employment 

Employment  covered  by  State  un- 
employment insurance  laws  is  only  a 
part  of  total  civilian  employment;  it 
is  estimated  that  52.3  million  civilians 
were  working  for  others  or  were  self- 
employed  during  an  average  week  in 
the  latter  half  of  1945,  and  that  only 
about  51  percent,  or  26.5  million,  of 
them  were  in  covered  employment. 
The  number  of  different  workers  em- 
ployed at  some  time  during  the  year 
in  covered  employment  is  much  larg- 
er, however,  than  the  number  em- 
ployed in  any  1  week ;  42.5  million  dif- 
ferent workers  are  estimated  to  have 
been  in  covered  employment  some 
time  during  1945 — a  decrease  of  0.5 
million  from  the  corresponding  figure 
for  1944. 

The  decrease  in  total  covered  em- 
ployment from  December  1944  to  De- 
cember 1945  was  about  9  percent.  Ex- 
cept for  a  slight  increase  from  mid- 
February  to  mid-March,  estimated 
covered  employment  dropped  each 
month  from  29.4  million  in  January 
to  26.3  million  in  October,  the  lowest 
month  since  April  1941  and  16  per- 
cent below  the  June  1943  peak.  About 
13  percent  of  the  January-October  de- 
cline took  place  by  the  middle  of  May, 
the  month  in  which  VE-day  occurred, 
and  about  26  percent  from  mid-May 
to  mid-August,   the  period   between 


VE-day  and  V-day;  thus  39  percent 
of  the  loss  came  during  the  7-month 
period  from  January  to  August.  Ap- 
proximately 47  percent  of  the  loss  was 
concentrated  between  mid-August 
and  mid-September,  immediately  fol- 
lowing V-day,  and  about  15  percent 
occurred  between  mid-September  and 
mid-October,  the  last  period  of  the 
year  to  show  a  decrease.  In  the  last 
2  months  of  the  year  employment  rose 
slightly  to  26.9  million  in  December 
(table  80). 

All  industry  divisions  except  min- 
ing, contract  construction,  and  man- 
ufactiu-ing  contributed  to  the  slight 
upward  trend  for  November  and  De- 
cember; the  seasonal  increases  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  were,  how- 
ever, the  most  important. 

Preliminary  data  indicate  that  the 
decUne  in  total  covered  employment 
from  December  1944  to  December  1945 
was  concentrated  in  the  manufactur- 
ing division,  which  decreased  3.4  mil- 
lion (21  percent) ;  this  drop  was 
partly  offset  by  increases  in  all  other 
industry  divisions,  ranging  from  1  to  7 
percent  and  totaling  0.9  million,  leav- 
ing a  net  decrease  of  2.5  million  (9 
percent)  for  the  total  of  all  indus- 
tries. 

Industry  division  Percentage  change 
in  covered  employ- 
ment, December  1945 
from  December  1944 

Total —9 

Mining +1 

Contract    construction +3 

Manufacturing   —21 

Transportation,        communication, 

and  other  public  utilities +7 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade +7 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  +5 

Service    Industries +6 

Mainly  as  the  result  of  cut-backs 
in  war  production,  emplojonent  in  the 
manufacturing  division  declined  grad- 
ually, but  at  an  increasing  rate,  dur- 
ing 1945  through  August,  with  about 
15  percent  of  the  January-December 
loss  taking  place  by  mid-May  and 
about  29  percent  from  mid-May  to 
mid-August.  Manufacturing  employ- 
ment dropped  sharply  between  mid- 
August  and  mid-September  when  con- 
tracts were  canceled  after  the  sur- 
render of  Japan,  and  then  leveled  off 
in  the  last  months  of  the  year;  ap- 
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Chart  14. — Number  oj  workers  covered 
under  Stale  unemployment  {insurance 
programs,  hy  month,  1940-45 
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proximately  45  percent  of  the  Janu- 
ary-December decrease  occurred  be- 
tween mid-August  and  mid-Septem- 
ber, and  about  11  percent  later  in  the 
year.  Although  many  of  the  major 
industry  groups  in  manufacturing 
showed  upward  trends  during  the  last 
part  of  the  year,  these  increases  were 
slightly  more  than  offset  by  the  large 
decreases  in  other  major  industry 
groups  resulting  from  continued  cur- 
tailment of  war  production,  reconver- 
sion problems,  labor  disputes,  and  sea- 
sonal factors.  Large  declines  in  em- 
ployment between  December  1944  and 
December  1945  were  evident  in  the 
following  major  industry  groups: 
transportation  equipment  (except  au- 
tomobiles), ordnance  and  accessories, 
electrical  machinery,  iron  and  steel 
and  their  products,  machinery  (ex- 
cept electrical) ,  chemicals  and  allied 
products,  automobiles  and  automobile 
equipment,  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  products,  apparel  and  other  fin- 
ished products  made  from  fabrics  and 
similar  materials,  and  miscellaneous 
manufacturing  industries. 

In  general,  the  trends  in  total  cov- 
ered employment  for  most  of  the 
States  followed  the  trend  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole;  the  State  trends  were 
not  as  well-defined,  however,  and  sea- 
sonal variations  were  evident.  Total 
covered  employment  decreased  be- 
tween December  1944  and  December 
1945  in  36  States,  and  20  of  these 
States  had  relative  declines  that  ex- 
ceeded the  9  percent  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Sharp  drops,  exceeding 
15  percent,  occurred  in  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia, Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  Because  of 
curtailment  in  war  industries,  the  de- 
creases were  concentrated  in  the  man- 
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uf  acturing  division.  States  which  had 
large  absolute  decreases,  ranging 
from  about  100,000  to  more  than  300,- 
000,  were  California,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Washington.  The  15  States 
which  had  increases  in  covered  em- 


ployment from  December  1944  to  De- 
cember 1945  were,  for  the  most  part, 
the  less-industrialized  States  with 
relatively  low  monthly  employment; 
the  increases  in  9  of  these  States  were 
5  percent  or  more  and  ranged  up  to 
about  17  percent  in  Nevada. 


Total  Wages 

Workers  in  employment  covered  by 
State  unemployment  insurance  laws 
received  an  estimated  $65.8  billion  in 
wages  and  salaries  during  1945  (table 
80) ,  4.8  percent  less  than  the  $69.1 


Table  113. — Covered  employment:  Workers  with  wage  credits,  average  employment,  and  total  wages,  by  State,  1940,  1942-44 

[In  thousands;  data  corrected  to  Apr.  25, 1946] 


Statutory  minimum 
number  of  workers 
for  employer  cov- 
erage * 

Workers  with  wage  credits  2 

Average  employment  3 

Wages* 

State 

1940 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1940 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1940 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Total - 

31, 900 

43,000 

44,000 

43,000 

23,096 

29,349 

30, 821 

30,026 

$32,449,899 

854, 796, 162 

S66, 105, 176 

569,121,077 

449 
24 
113 
272 
2,191 
225 
765 
127 
292 
608 

570 
1.35 
122 
2,480 
901 
395 
254 
428 
547 
221 

670 

1,446 

1,656 

628 

246 

804 

132 

177 

48 

159 

1,402 

96 

4,700 

714 

51 

2,118 

308 

325 
3,186 

288 

346 

68 

489 

1,185 

130 

80 

697 

452 

419 

683 

61 

769 
37 
200 
430 

3,643 
389 

1,031 
151 
370 
684 

866 
200 
178 
3,208 
1,341 
504 
607 
671 
680 
294 

964 

1,865 

2,100 

706 

408 

1,173 

142 

290 

96 

183 

1,883 
138 

6,800 

1,061 
63 

3,022 
491 
536 

4,100 
402 

496 
95 
761 
1,772 
229 
105 
950 
931 
637 
978 
79 

775 

46 

209 

377 

3,915 
347 

1,000 
162 
360 
718 

892 
135 
139 
3,366 
1,400 
523 
626 
660 
700 
293 

939 

1.950 

2,300 

744 

357 

1,250 

125 

292 

80 

168 

1,962 
132 

6,019 

929 

65 

3,155 
521 
690 

4,100 
369 

471 
74 
872 

1,893 
240 
100 
870 

1,030 
518 

1,017 
78 

738 
49 
191 
376 
3,778 
307 
936 
156 
339 
679 

864 
123 
134 
3,271 
1,320 
608 
474 
629 
672 
264 

852 

1,779 

2,207 

729 

349 

1,181 

118 

269 

75 

134 

1,909 
127 

5,943 

777 

65 

3,097 
489 
574 

3,913 
325 

433 

72 

880 

1,820 

187 

96 

787 

1,042 

606 

1,024 

79 

289 

13 

60 

146 

1,381 

133 

496 

68 

177 

252 

361 

67 
63 
1,799 
610 
236 
149 
266 
289 
144 

395 

1,114 

1,124 

373 

117 

664 

74 

104 

24 

104 

974 

49 

3,313 

467 

27 

1,507 

185 

192 
2,379 

205 

221 

35 

318 

672 

80 

48 

358 

294 

293 

462 

35 

441 

22 

88 

218 

1.982 

186 

670 

83 

199 

321 

473 
100 
78 
2,128 
822 
282 
242 
325 
371 
194 

653 

1,318 

1,423 

438 

171 

720 

78 

139 

44 

118 

1,228 

68 

3,808 

686 

29 

1,934 

247 

285 
2,791 

267 

279 
42 
429 
949 
116 
58 
498 
509 
353 
618 
38 

435 
23 
96 
196 
2,274 
174 
675 
87 
202 
358 

500 
81 
68 
2,203 
893 
300 
275 
323 
403 
192 

573 

1,399 

1,614 

467 

164 

752 

74 

147 

39 

109 

1,297 

67 

3,976 

579 

29 

2,064 

273 

324 
2,811 

250 

273 

38 

469 

1,048 

123 

58 

468 

555 

343 

661 

39 

420 
22 
88 
184 
2,234 
158 
629 
83 
192 
349 

491 

76 

66 

2,188 

864 

297 

259 

320 

396 

177 

621 

1,363 

1,576 

466 

162 

723 

72 

144 

31 

109 

1,255 

65 

3,906 

662 

30 

2,011 

258 

317 
2,738 

234 

265 

37 

489 

1,028 

100 

67 

430 

676 

332 

669 

40 

284,  866 
23,102 
78, 667 
124,  406 
2,  238, 118 
177, 512 
749,  230 
104. 172 
245,417 
263,  720 

334,  670 
75,  003 
73, 092 
2,  774,  286 
869,  883 
291,161 
178.916 
304.  223 
319, 276 
166,  553 

608. 613 

1.  529,  649 

1, 908,  505 

601,  665 

104, 193 

734, 694 

101,074 

128,672 

36,297 

116, 680 

1,  491,  746 

52,  868 

6,324,391 

437, 137 

31,789 

2,302,139 

242.592 

255,  677 
3,  228,  821 

254,210 

187,  013 

40,646 

337,  816 

832,  677 

102,  090 

60,  601 

397,  430 

414, 362 

392,  644 

685, 399 

42,758 

629. 913 

53.671 

160,  718 

269, 138 

4,280,397 
324.  437 

1,480,690 
161,080 
327, 376 
441, 729 

678, 941 
194,  066 
138,  635 
4,161.060 
1,616,882 
445,  710 
432.  465 
483,  456 
546. 962 
316,  675 

1,018,093 

2,431,917 

3,423,305 

748, 088 

203, 164 

1,201,732 

130.  165 

226.  821 

105,  583 

174,  447 

2,  591,  711 

79,  703 

7,  638,  841 

729,411 

38,723 

3, 973,  309 

411,452 

578,  700 
6,  092.  398 

481,688 

325,884 

69, 182 

608,  236 

1,  605.  991 

207.948 

95, 786 

796,737 

1,020,322 

616, 141 

1, 175,  664 

61,240 

686.  284 
73, 966 
192. 513 
262, 644 

5,  717,  761 
321.891 

1,693,377 
194.  256 
353.  284 
614,  459 

733,  226 
170,804 
124,  832 
4,881,671 
2,  030,  606 
619,  427 
568,  764 
555. 592 
716.117 
390.  413 

1,251.343 

2,  860, 121 

4,486,226 

896,  264 

213,  291 

1,400.114 

136.  667 

276, 081 

96,  784 

180,  986 

3, 130,  663 

88.131 

8, 973. 191 

803. 007 

43,460 

4,  919, 039 

617,  444 

786, 605 
5,881,376 

514, 137 

348,  698 

56,  419 

772,  032 

1, 866,  470 
266,  626 
107,  016 
802, 127 

1,  346, 404 
700,038 

1, 424,  564 
73,206 

729,861 

Alaska 

do            - 

88,365 

184, 880 

1  In  10  days  * 

263, 046 

6, 063, 435 

8  in  20  weeks -- 

303,  814 

4  in  13  weeks  6... 

1  in  20  Weeks.  -. 

1.644,692 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida              . 

364,  556 

Sin  20 weeks' 

do      

664, 732 

806,383 

Hawaii                 - 

1  at  any  times 

do »     -  — 

164,466 

5,  .310, 195 

8  in  20  weeks-  -..  --- 

2,  098, 632 

555,  227 

8  in  20  weeks - 

686,  656 

K'pntuckv            --  -- 

4  m3  quarters" 

4  in  20 weeks" - 

608,  731 

371,188 

4  in  20  weeks 

1.186,377 

Massachusetts 

1  in  20  weeks  '^ 

8  in  20  weeks 

2,902,158 
4,508.203 

1  in20weeks" 

947, 490 

do  . 

1,  463,  256 

1  in  20  weeks  '< - 

138,440 

284, 343 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

1  at  any  time  " 

72,246 
188,683 

3,  281.  441 

2  in  13  weeks" 

93.  007 

9,  606,  79  2 

North  Carolina 

829,  746 

do       — 

49, 130 

5,111,696 

536,  789 

797,  246 

6,  094,  522 

4  in  20  weeks 

509, 106 

South  Carolina 

8  in  20  weeks         

354,  416 

do._ 

67,  661 

Tennessee 

do..-.- 

-.  do 

907,  664 
2,112.099 

XJtah            

1  at  anytime" 

8in20weeks.    - 

203, 782 

110. 562 

do - 

787,431 

Wasiiington        

1  at  any  time". 

1,478,362 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin       

737,  520 

6  in  18  weeks!" 

1  in  20  weeks" 

1,576,980 

81, 933 

>  An  employer  becomes  subject  to  the  State  unemployment  insurance  law  when 
he  has  employed  the  specified  minimum  number  ot  workers  on  at  least  1  day  in 
each  of  the  specified  number  of  weeks  within  the  current  or  preceding  calendar 
year"  coverase  provisions  shown  are  for  1944. 

2  Estimated  number  of  different  workers  in  each  State  who  have  earned  wages 
in  covered  employment  durmg  some  period  of  year.  Totals  adjusted  to  eliminate 
duplication  due  to  shifting  of  workers  between  States  durmg  year.  ^ 

3  Average  of  12  monthly  fiRures.  each  of  which  is  a  total  of  the  number  of  workers 
in  coveted  employment  in  the  last  pay  period  of  each  type  (weekly,  semimonthly, 
etc.)  end mg  in  month.  ■  j        j-      • 

'  Total  wages  in  covered  emplovment  for  all  pay  periods  endmg  m  year. 

5  For  1940,  1  or  more  workers  in  20  weeks;  for  1941.  1  or  more  rn  10  weeks;  effec- 
tive Jan.  1, 1942, 1  or  more  in  each  of  10  different  days. 

»  Coverage  changed  from  5  or  more  workers  m  20  weeks  to  4  or  more  m  13  weeks, 
effective  Ian.  1, 1942.  ,  ^  j-         ,     j 

'  Or  total  wages  of  $5,000  or  more  m  a  quarter  of  current  or  precedmg  calendar 
year,  effective  July  1, 1943.  ,.„„,.,  ^         .■ 

«  Coverage  changed  from  1  or  more  workers  m  20  weeks  to  1  or  more  at  any  time, 
effective  May  11, 1943. 

•  And  total  wages  of  $78  or  more  m  calendar  quarter. 


10  Wages  of  at  least  $60  to  each  of  at  least  4  workers  during  each  of  3  calendar 
quarters;  or  8  or  more  workers  in  20  weeks  of  calendar  year. 

11  For  1940.  or  12  or  more  in  10  weeks. 

12  Coverage  changed  from  4  or  more  to  1  or  more  in  20  weeks,  effective  Jan.  1, 
1943. 

n  Except  employers  of  less  than  8  workers  in  20  weeks  located  outside  corporate 
limits  of  a  city,  village,  or  borough  of  10,000  or  more  population. 

i<  For  1940,arirftotalaimualwagesof$500or  more;  effective  Jan.  1, 1941,  or  total 
annual  wages  of  $500  or  more. 

i»  And  total  wages  of  $225  or  more  in  calendar  quarter. 

i«  Or  total  wages  of  $480  or  more  in  calendar  quarter. 

1'  And  total  wages  of  $500  or  more  in  calendar  quarter. 

18  And  total  wages  of  $140  or  more  in  calendar  quarter. 

13  Coverage  changed  from  8  or  more  workers  in  20  weeks  to  1  or  more  at  any 
time,  effective  July  1, 1941. 

2»  8  or  morr  workers  in  current  calendar  year  or  6  or  more  in  preceding  calendar 
year,  or,  if  employer's  records  do  not  permit  accurate  count  of  workers,  total 
wages  of  $6,000  or  more  in  preceding  calendar  year;  effective  July  1,  1943,  ot  total 
wages  of  more  than  $10,000  in  calendar  quarter. 

21  And  total  wages  of  $160  or  more  in  calendar  quarter. 
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billion  received  in  1944,  and  about  54.4 
percent  of  the  total  earnings  during 
1945  of  all  civilians  who  worked  for 
others  or  who  were  self-employed.  Al- 
though covered  employment  for  each 
month  of  1945  was  below  that  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  1944,  total 
.  wages  in  covered  employment  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1945  were  greater  than 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1944,  and  those 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1945  were 
only  slightly  below  those  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1944;  in  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  1945,  however,  total 
wages  were  considerably  below  those 
for  the  corresponding  quarters  of 
1944.  reflecting  the  sharp  postwar 
drop  in  employment  in  the  third 
quarter. 

Employment  and  Wages  Cov- 
ered by  State  Laws,  1944 

Detailed  data  on  employment  and 
wages  covered  by  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws  for  1944  have 
been  summarized  in  tables  113-120. 
Average  employment  in  covered  in- 
dustries decreased  to  30.0  million  in 
1944,  a  drop  of  2.6  percent  from  the 
1943  level  of  30.8  million,  while  the 
number  of  workers  with  wage  credits 
declined  from  44.0  million  to  43.0  mil- 
lion (table  113).  Except  for  a  slight 
increase  from  December  1943  to  Janu- 
ary 1944  and  seasonal  increases  in 
March  and  June,  covered  employment 
in  1944  dropped  in  each  month  of  the 
year  and  in  each  month  but  January 
was  below  that  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  1943  (table  80).  Employ- 
ment in  December  was  3.2  percent  be- 
low that  for  December  1943,  a  drop 
from  30,407,000  to  29,425,000.  With- 
drawals from  civilian  activities  to  the 
armed  forces,  completion  of  Govern- 
ment construction  projects,  and  re- 
visions in  manufacturing  production 
schedules  because  of  completion,  can- 
cellation, and  adjustment  of  war  con- 
tracts to  changing  war  needs  were  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  downward 
trend  and  lower  level  of  employment 
in  1944. 

Industrial  Differences  in  Employ- 
ment 

The  2.6-percent  decrease  in  the 
general  level  of  covered  employment 
between  1943  and  1944  was  heavily 
concentrated  in  contract  construction 
and  manufacturing;  average  employ- 


Table  114. — Covered  employment:  Percentage  change  in  employment  and  wages,   by 
industry  division,  1944  from  1939-43 


Industry  division 

Average  employment: 
Percentage  change,  1944  from — 

Total  wages: 
Percentage  change,  1944  from— 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Total 

+40.5 

+30.0 

+12.0 

+2.3 

-2.6 

+137.8 

+113.0 

+64.0 

+26.1 

+4.0 

Mining___ 

+5.3 

+3.0 

+73.8 

+17.2 
+11.5 
+5.7 
+29.1 
-53.6 

-5.2 
-6.6 

+57.8 

+12.8 
+4.9 
-1.2 
+22.6 
-44.3 

-10.1 
-38.3 
+30.2 

+5.3 

-3.8 

-5.7 

+11.7 

-31.5 

-10.9 
-51.2 
+11.7 

+4.4 
-.5 
-4.6 
+3.0 
-14.2 

-4.3 
-32.0 
-2.1 

+l.'l 
+.8 
-1.4 
+1.3 
-10.0 

+92.8 
+114.9 
+223.4 

+68.8 
+68.4 
+29.  9 
+86.6 
-28.6 

+70.6 
+87.4 
+177.  4 

+60.1 
+46.6 
+24.8 
+76.2 
-6.9 

+42.3 

+.8 

+98.2 

+42.5 
+25.4 
+  15.7 
+53.3 
+7.1 

+23.8 
-40.3 

+38.  8 

+28.2 
+  19.  1 
+  10.8 
+28.7 
+22.2 

+10.4 
-28.2 
+4.0 

+10.0 
+9.7 
+5.8 
+11.9 
+  2.2 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing-,- 

Transportation,   communication,   and 
other  public  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service  industries ■- 

Miscellaneous . 

ment  decreased  465,000  (32.0  percent) 
in  contract  construction  and  369,000 
(2.1  percent)  in  manufacturing 
(tables  114  and  115).  Other  industry 
divisions  with  average  employment 
for  1944  below  that  for  1943  were  min- 
ing (down  4.3  percent)  and  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  (down  1.4 
percent).  Average  employment  in- 
creased in  only  three  industry  divi- 
sions —  transportation,  communica- 
tion, and  other  public  utilities  (up 
1.1  percent) ;  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  (up  0.8  percent) ;  and  service 
industries  (up  1.3  percent). 

Although  average  covered  employ- 
ment in  1944  was  below  that  for  1943 — 
the  peak  year — it  remained  2.3  percent 
above  the  level  for  1942  and  was  40.5 
percent  above  that  for  1939.  These 
differences  were  largely  due  to  differ- 
ences in  employment  in  manufactur- 
ing, which,  although  below  that  for 
1943,  was  11.7  percent  above  the  level 
for  1942  and  73.8  percent  above  that 
for  1939.  Industry  divisions  with  av- 
erage 1944  employment  below  the  lev- 
els for  1942  as  well  as  1943  were  min- 
ing, contract  construction,  and  fi- 
nance, insurance,  and  real  estate. 
Their  percentage  decreases  from  1942 
figures  were  10.9,  51.2,  and  4.6  per- 
cent, respectively;  the  1944  employ- 
ment level  for  these  three  industry 
divisions  was,  however,  5.3,  3.0,  and 
5.7  percent,  respectively,  above  that 
for  1939.  Employment  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  although  it  increased 
somewhat  from  1943  to  1944,  was 
slightly  (0.5  percent)  below  the  level 
for  1942  but  appreciably  (11.5  per- 
cent) above  that  for  1939.  In  only 
two  industry  divisions  was  1944  cov- 
ered employment  above  that  for  all 
previous  years  for  which  data  are 
available;  these  were  transportation, 


communication,  and  other  public  util- 
ities— with  increases  of  4.4  and  17.2 
percent  from  1942  and  1939  figures — 
and  service  industries — with  corre- 
sponding increases  of  3.0  and  29.1  per- 
cent. 

Starting  with  February,  manufac- 
turing employment  dropped  steadily 
throughout  the  year,  except  for  a  sea- 
sonal rise  in  June,  which  was  due 
largely  to  an  increase  in  food  and 
kindred  products  and  was  concen- 
trated in  the  canning  and  preserving 
industries  (table  115).  Average  em- 
ployment was  lower  in  1944  than  in 
1943  in  14  of  the  21  major  industry 
groups  in  the  manufacturing  division. 
The  groups  with  declines  of  more  than 
50,000  were  textile-mill  products,  105,- 
000;  transportation  equipment  (ex- 
cept automobiles),  90,000;  iron  and 
steel  and  their  products,  85,000;  chem- 
icals and  allied  products,  65,000;  and 
machinery  (except  electrical),  54,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  largest  abso- 
lute decrease  during  1944  was  in 
transportation  equipment  (except  au- 
tomobiles) ,  which  dropped  steadily 
throughout  the  year  because  of  dras- 
tic curtailment  in  shipbuilding  and 
aircraft  production. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  aver- 
age employment  by  industry  division 
changed  slightly  from  1943  to  1944 
(table  117) .  The  greatest  change  was 
in  contract  construction,  which  ac- 
counted for  only  3.3  percent  of  aver- 
age covered  employment  in  1944  as 
compared  with  4.7  pertent  in  1943. 
Mining  was  the  only  other  industry 
division  to  account  for  a  smaller  pro- 
portion than  in  1943,  shifting  from 
2.9  percent  to  2.8  percent.  Although 
average  employment  in  manufactur- 
ing decreased  from  1943  to  1944,  as  a 
proportion  of  total  covered  employ- 
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Table  115. — Covered  employment:  Employment  by  industry  division,  major  industry  group,  and  montij,  1944  ' 

[Workers  in  thousands;  data  corrected  to  Apr.  25,  1946) 


Average  tor  year 

Decem- 
ber 
1943  < 

Janu- 
ary 

Febru- 
ary 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

Au- 
gust 

Sep- 
tember 

Octo- 
ber 

No- 
vember 

Industrial  classification' 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Per- 
cent 
change 
from 
1943! 

Decem- 
ber 

Total - 

30,026 

100.0 

-2.6 

30,407 

30, 462 

30,274 

30,315 

30,072 

30,032 

30,331 

30, 107 

30,037 

29,925 

29,673 

29,662 

29,425 

856 

106 

80 

411 

182 

76 

989 

338 

253 

398 

16,913 

721 

1,433 

99 

1,215 

1,039 

625 

398 

389 

620 

784 

197 

239 

353 

381 

1,698 

3,174 

488 

1,036 

1,394 

341 

488 

1,889 

171 

414 

222 

61 

183 

479 

353 

17 

5,993 

857 

714 

284 

1,148 

700 

234 

420 

645 

923 

68 

1,108 

293 

43 

60 

331 

55 

287 

29 

10 

2,225 

403 

588 

273 

39 

82 

69 

226 

203 

96 

32 

13 

49 

133 

15 

6 

53 

2.9 

.4 

.3 

1.4 

.6 

.3 

3.3 

1.1 

.8 

1.3 

56.3 

2.4 

4.8 

.3 

4.0 

3.5 

1.7 

1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

2.6 

.7 

.8 

1.2 

1.3 

6.7 

10.6 

1.6 

3.5 

4.6 

1.1 

1.6 

6.3 

.6 

1.4 

.7 

.2 

.6 

1.6 

1.2 

.1 

20.0 

2.9 

2  4 

.9 

3.8 

2.3 

.8 

1.4 

2.1 

3.1 

.2 

3.7 

1.0 

.1 

.2 

1.1 

.2 

1.0 

.1 

(») 

7.4 

1.3 

2.0 

.9 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.8 

.7 

.3 

.1 

(') 

.2 

.4 

(») 

«.2 

-4.3 

-19.1 

-4.8 

-4.7 

+12  3 

-12  7 

-32.0 

-46.1 

-36.3 

-7.7 

-21 

+6.7 

+2.4 

-2.0 

-8.0 

-2.3 

-5.9 

-3.9 

-.8 

+.4 

-7.7 

+5.9 

+4.8 

-5.4 

-6.6 

-4.8 

-2  8 

-3.2 

+8.0 

-3.7 

+6.2 

-5.1 

+1.1 

+1.8 

-1.2 

+4.7 

+34.2 

+15.1 

-.6 

-6.4 

0 

+.8 

+4.3 

+2  3 

-18.9 

-2  5 

+2.6 

+2.2 

+.7 

+1.7 

+7.4 

-8.1 

-1.4 

+1.7 

+2  4 

-9.1 

-2.6 

-5.2 

-2  0 

+11.5 

-9.1 

+1.3 

+3.1 

-1.8 

+6.6 

-29.1 

+10.8 

+7.8 

+4.6 

+2.5 

+4.3 

0 

0 

-7.5 

+2.3 

-11.8 

0 
-10.2 

877 

122 

83 

422 

172 

78 

1,040 

382 

272 

386 

17, 127 

693 

1,337 

100 

1,248 

1,006 

545 

397 

386 

619 

811 

184 

238 

348 

390 

1,772 

3,364 

606 

994 

1,437 

350 

602 

1,858 

168 

406 

220 

44 

168 

479 

356 

17 

6,186 

840 

710 

298 

1,373 

687 

234 

443 

667 

873 

71 

1,107 

289 

42 

62 

334 

55 

286 

28 

11 

2,159 

387 

669 

258 

67 

78 

64 

220 

189 

92 

32 

13 

47 

133 

16 

4 

63 

879 

121 

83 

428 

173 

76 

1,004 

378 

247 

379 

17, 468 

740 

1,345 

103 

1,266 

1,053 

637 

408 

398 

619 

820 

190 

246 

367 

390 

1,765 

3,469 

515 

1,047 

1,444 

356 

600 

1,876 

171 

407 

223 

49 

171 

480 

355 

17 

6,890 

853 

715 

284 

1,107 

689 

233 

397 

642 

902 

68 

1,108 

291 

43 

61 

331 

66 

288 

29 

10 

2,190 

386 

682 

265 

56 

81 

66 

224 

191 

95 

32 

14 

48 

133 

15 

4 

47 

874 

118 

83 

425 

174 

74 

966 

361 

235 

371 

17,  365 

735 

1,339 

100 

1,263 

1,057 

633 

406 

397 

617 

806 

191 

244 

358 

386 

1,753 

3,435 

511 

1,060 

1,432 

361 

499 

1,868 

171 

406 

222 

48 

168 

481 

356 

17 

6,863 

861 

711 

282 

1,078 

691 

232 

393 

637 

910 

07 

1,109 

292 

43 

61 

332 

65 

287 

29 

10 

2,192 

386 

582 

268 

51 

81 

68 

224 

191 

95 

32 

14 

48 

132 

15 

4 

46 

870 

116 

83 

421 

176 

75 

959 

347 

234 

377 

17,  259 

727 

1,361 

96 

1,253 

1,062 

632 

403 

396 

619 

787 

192 

245 

359 

386 

1,738 

3,396 

605 

1,048 

1,422 

347 

494 

1,890 

171 

410 

223 

49 

183 

481 

355 

17 

5,959 

854 

713 

285 

1,120 

699 

233 

427 

639 

921 

68 

1,113 

293 

43 

61 

333 

66 

289 

29 

10 

2,218 

389 

691 

272 

49 

82 

69 

227 

196 

97 

32 

14 

48 

134 

16 

6 

47 

863 
114 

82 
413 
178 

76 
973 
342 
246 
386 
17,041 
718 
1,362 

95 

1,231 

1,036 

621 

398 

388 

618 

775 

194 

243 

365 

384 

1,713 

3,321 

496 

1,064 

1,412 

340 

489 

1,878 

171 

406 

220 

61 
182 
479 
363 

17 
5,926 
846 
709 
284 
1,111 
700 
232 
426 
637 
914 

68 

1,112 

294 

43 

61 
330 

55 
291 

29 
9 
2,231 
396 
694 
268 

46 

81 

70 
225 
208 

96 

32 

14 

48 
133 

15 
5 

49 

866 

112 

81 

412 

182 

78 

1,004 

344 

261 

398 

16,917 

716 

1,389 

95 

1,213 

1,026 

626 

393 

386 

514 

767 

196 

240 

352 

381 

1,697 

3,262 

490 

1,049 

1,403 

337 

486 

1,892 

171 

408 

220 

64 

190 

479 

353 

17 

6,929 

844 

714 

285 

1,106 

700 

232 

422 

635 

923 

68 

1,114 

293 

43 

60 

330 

56 

293 

29 

9 

2,259 

404 

602 

271 

44 

80 

71 

227 

216 

96 

32 

14 

49 

132 

16 

6 

52 

878 

110 

82 

422 

185 

79 

1,037 

350 

275 

413 

17,064 

729 

1,481 

96 

1,218 

1,040 

639 

402 

390 

621 

773 

199 

241 

364 

385 

1,707 

3,201 

489 

1,062 

1,409 

339 

488 

1,905 

172 

418 

222 

64 

182 

484 

365 

17 

5,974 

856 

726 

292 

1,092 

704 

236 

418 

643 

938 

69 

1,129 

299 

44 

61 

334 

56 

295 

29 

9 

2,292 

423 

614 

275 

41 

82 

71 

229 

208 

98 

33 

12 

50 

134 

16 

6 

63 

864 

103 

78 

418 

187 

79 

1,041 

347 

281 

414 

16,993 

727 

1,629 

94 

1,203 

1,029 

548 

400 

389 

519 

772 

202 

236 

351 

380 

1,698 

3,147 

489 

1,048 

1,402 

348 

482 

1,908 

172 

414 

221 

52 

189 

486 

357 

17 

6,869 

853 

702 

289 

1,061 

696 

236 

388 

637 

937 

69 

1,117 

296 

45 

61 

334 

56 

287 

29 

10 

2,261 

440 

692 

275 

36 

83 

71 

225 

199 

98 

32 

10 

49 

130 

15 

6 

54 

864 

101 

80 

415 

189 

78 

1,047 

346 

283 

419 

16,936 

720 

1,592 

99 

1,191 

1,038 

549 

399 

388 

617 

774 

203 

238 

361 

379 

1,692 

3,079 

481 

1,039 

1,388 

341 

479 

1,907 

172 

419 

221 

61 

188 

482 

356 

17 

5,868 

869 

707 

286 

1,066 

693 

236 

389 

639 

935 

68 

1,110 

294 

44 

60 

332 

56 

284 

29 

10 

2,249 

437 

683 

274 

34 

83 

70 

226 

202 

98 

32 

10 

50 

129 

15 

6 

66 

852 

98 

80 

409 

188 

77 

1,018 

332 

270 

416 

16,  711 

713 

1,554 

100 

1,187 

1,043 

626 

392 

384 

620 

777 

200 

236 

361 

374 

1,674 

2,997 

472 

1,021 

1,366 

339 

482 

1,903 

171 

425 

222 

62 

188 

476 

363 

17 

6,D27 

863 

705 

283 

1,145 

709 

233 

428 

649 

945 

68 

1,099 

291 

43 

60 

328 

55 

282 

29 

10 

2,256 

413 

588 

279 

30 

83 

70 

227 

221 

98 

32 

12 

50 

134 

15 

5 

60 

831 

95 

79 

395 

187 

75 

984 

319 

253 

412 

16,631 

702 

1,473 

102 

1,185 

1,043 

504 

391 

382 

627 

782 

200 

236 

351 

374 

1,654 

2,972 

470 

1,014 

1,356 

329 

486 

1,886 

169 

420 

221 

60 

186 

475 

349 

17 

6,082 

868 

725 

281 

1,200 

706 

233 

436 

647 

921 

67 

1,095 

289 

43 

59 

328 

55 

282 

29 

10 

2.199 

387 

578 

276 

28 

82 

69 

224 

208 

96 

31 

14 

50 

135 

15 

5 

63 

822 

93 

79 

391 

188 

74 

967 

312 

239 

406 

16, 430 

707 

1,420 

102 

1,191 

1,037 

504 

393 

385 

629 

785 

200 

235 

363 

376 

1,647 

2,926 

468 

1,003 

1,349 

333 

487 

1,884 

168 

421 

221 

49 

185 

475 

348 

17 

6,235 

871 

725 

281 

1,322 

705 

236 

454 

657 

918 

67 

1,093 

289 

43 

59 

327 

65 

281 

29 

10 

2,184 

384 

577 

275 

25 

83 

69 

225 

199 

96 

32 

15 

51 

134 

15 

6 

69 

806 

10        

91 

XI                - 

77 

12         -. 

383 

13                     

185 

14            _ - 

69 

Construction 

874 

284 

16                        _. 

207 

17               

384 

16,  241 

19 - 

712 

20        - 

1,363 

21                   

103 

22        

1,181 

23 

1,010 

24          -  — 

485 

25                     - 

388 

26            - 

380 

27 

526 

28              -  - 

786 

29                        ._ 

199 

235 

31        ._ 

349 

32               - - 

372 

33        

1,642 

34              -.- 

2,885 

467 

36                   

992 

1,350 

38 -~  -- 

335 

481 

Transportation,  etc 

1,874 
168 

42                   - 

412 

222 

44             _        . 

48 

189 

46 

471 

346 

49                     _ 

17 

6,309 

60    - 

866 

720 

62        

277 

63            

1,373 

54        

707 

239 

66        

466 

676 

68 -  — 

916 

68 

1,097 

292 

61         

43 

60 

63     .     - 

328 

56 

66        

280 

29 

67        

10 

2,169 

70          

386 

669 

73          

274 

24 

76        -- 

84 

69 

78        - 

225 

193 

80                        - 

96 

32 

82        — 

14 

61 

86                     

135 

15 

94                    

4 

55 

1  Workers  in  covered  employment  in  last  pay  period  of  each  type  (weekly, 
semimonthly,  etc.)  ending  in  month. 

!  For  titles  of  codes,  se^  table  116. 

!  Reflects  in  varying  degrees  differences  between  years  in  classification  of  estab- 
lishments by  major  industry  group  and  Industry  division. 

<  Adjusted  to  eliminate  effect,  between  December  1943  data  previously  pub- 
lished and  1944  data,  of  industrial  reclassifications  not  due  to  changes  in  employ- 


ers' nature  of  busmess.  Not  adjusted  for  abnormal  number  of  industrial  shifts 
made  effective  Jan.  1,  1944,  as  result  of  belated  recognition  of  changes  in  nature, 
of  business. 

« Less  than  '  .05  percent  of  total. 

•  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  and  establishments  not  elsewhere 
classified. 
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ment  it  increased  from  56.1  percent  to 
56.3  percent.     Wholesale  and  retail 


trade,  which  had  19.3  percent  of  av- 
erage employment  in  1943,  increased 


to  20.0  percent  in  1944. 

The  shifts  in  the  industrial  distri- 


Table   116. — Covered  employment:  Total  wages  by  industry  division,  major  industry  group,  and  quarter,  1944  ' 

[Amounts  in  thousands;  data  corrected  to  Apr.  2.1.  1946) 


Industrial  classification 


Total- 


11 
12 
13 
14 


Mining 

10    Metal  mining ..- 

Anthracite  mining. 

Bituminous  and  other  soft -coal  mining... 

Crude-petroleiun  and  natural-gas  production 

Nonmetallic  mining  and  quarrying 

Contract  construction 

15  Building  construction — general  contractors 

16  General  contractors,  other  than  building 

17  Construction— special-trade  contractors 

Manufacturing 

19    Ordnance  and  accessories 

Food  and  liindred  products . 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Textile-mill  products  

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and  similar  materials. 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products : 

Finniture  and  finished  lumber  products.. 

Paper  and  allied  products. 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

Rubber  products 

Leather  and  leather  products 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products 

Electrical  machinery 

Machinery  (except  electrical) 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries... 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities 

41  Local  railways  and  bus  lines 

42  Trucking  and  warehousing  for  hire 

43  Other  transportation,  except  water  transportation 

44  Water  transportation 

45  Services  allied  to  transportation,  not  elsewhere  classified 

46  Communication:  Telephone,  telegraph,  and  related  sernces 

4S    Utilities:  Electric  and  gas 

Local  utilities  and  local  public  services,  not  elsewhere  classified.- 


49 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade.. 


Total 


Amount 


, 121, 077 


Full-service  and  limited-function  wholesalers 

Wholesale  distributors,  other  than  full-service  and  limited-fimction  whole- 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade  combined,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Retail  general  merchandise 

Retail  food  and  liquor  stores -- 

Retail  automotive 

Retail  apparel  and  accessories 

Retail  trade,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Eating  and  drinjsing  places 

Retail  filling  stations 


Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 


Banks  and  trust  companies. 

Security  dealers  and  investment  banking 

Finance  agencies,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Insurance  carriers r 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,  and  services 

R.P!lI     P^tr^tS  -         -    - - " ---< 

Real  estatej  insurance,  loans,  law  oflices:  Any  combination.. 


67    Holding  companies  (except  real  estate  holding  companies) . 


73 
74 
75 


S6rvic6  indtistriss      - 

70    Hotels,  rooming  houses,  camps,  and  other  lodging  places 

72    Personal  services --■ 

Business  services,  not  elsewhere  classified. _ 

Employment  agencies  and  commercial  and  trade  schools 

.„    Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

76    Miscellaneous  repair  services  and  hand  trades 

78  Motion  pictures : ''-r--^v- r'".«"i" 

79  Amusement  and  recreation  and  related  services,  not  elsewhere  classified.. 

80  Medical  and  other  health  services 

81  Law  offices  and  related  services 

82  Educational  institutions  and  agencies -.-"'i-v;-' "' 

83  Other  professional  and  social-service  agencies  and  mstitutions. 

86    Nonprofit  membership  organizations -- - 

90    Private  households --■ 

94    Regular  governmental  establishments 

Miscellanecus  ^ 


2, 161, 802 

261,217 

201,  681 

1, 047, 120 

491,076 

160, 808 

2,713,096 

896, 975 

713,  204 

1, 102, 917 

42,701,886 

1, 989, 247 

2,938,855 

156, 933 

2, 040,  589 

1,856,611 

846, 195 

756,  557 

878, 953 

1,261,721 

2, 047,  235 

600,  152 

645, 794 

646, 867 

829, 816 

4,  739, 195 

10, 118,  570 

1, 329,  543 

2, 670, 635 

4,  156,  774 

1, 056, 886 

1, 134,  758 

4, 182, 224 
423, 121 
847,  670 
510, 394 
137,  797 
389,  630 
971, 428 
869, 846 
32, 438 

10, 936,  794 
2,  099, 825 

1, 966, 875 

602,  665 

1,  479,  375 

1, 134,  533 

527, 939 

684, 173 

1, 132,  524 

1, 196,  493 

112,  392 

2, 446,  043 
645,  3S6 
150,421 
133.941 
812, 036 
135,  210 
458, 973 
66,838 
43,268 

3, 881, 445 
503,  739 
849,  612 
674, 339 

87,  660 
158, 179 
178, 439 
497, 526 
272, 159 
148, 745 

70, 413 

19.  001 
171,538 
220,  571 

22,  710 
6,914 

97,  787 


Percent 
of  total 


100.0 


3.1 
.4 
.3 
1.5 
.7 
.2 
3.9 
1.3 
1.0 
1.6 
61.8 
2.9 
4.3 
.2 
3.0 
2.7 
1.2 
1.1 
1.3 
1.8 
3.0 


1.2 
6.9 
14.6 
1.9 
3.9 
6.0 
1.5 
1.6 

6.1 
.6 

1.2 
.7 
.2 
.6 

1.4 

1.3 
(') 

15.8 
3.0 

2,8 

.9 

2.1 

1.6 

.8 

1.0 

1.6 

1.7 

.2 


.2 
.2 
L2 
.2 
.7 
.1 
.1 

5.6 
.7 
1.2 
1.0 
.1 
.2 
.3 
.7 
.4 
.2 
.1 


January- 
March 


$16, 814, 398 


(') 


(>) 
(') 


544,116 
69, 840 
55,  316 
271, 007 
111,657 

36,  297 
634,  290 
228,  782 
157, 897 
247,  611 

10, 571, 440 
493,  213 
668,  645 

37,  386 
502.547 
457, 829 
198. 216 
182, 151 
212, 897 
297,  221 
501,889 
139,  235 
157,  557 
155, 670 
201, 146 

1,179,014 
2,  627,  789 
337, 074 
647,  661 
1, 028,  913 
265, 279 
280,  208 

997, 787 
102,  212 
198,  600 
121,  649 
30, 976 
86, 439 
237, 909 
212,  338 
7,764 

2,  553,  552 
481,  624 

465, 761 
139,  626 
358, 191 
262,  344 
121, 166 
154,843 
262, 947 
280,  710 
26, 340 

584,768 
154,  783 
34,440 
31,977 

198,  238 
31,  730 

108, 424 
14,  993 
10, 183 

909,  250 
115,  383 

199,  663 
154,  302 

29,  585 

36, 890 

41,  901 

116, 3S2 

58,  607 

34,  597 

16, 345 

4,843 

40,543 

53,294 

5,440 

1,475 

19,  195 


April-June 


$17,231,831 


564,684 

71,333 

63, 752 

278, 849 

119,939 

40,811 

672,  551 

227, 062 

174,  904 

270, 586 

10,  720, 617 

496,  626 

710. 424 

37, 459 

513,  356 

462, 167 

215,631 

188,024 

216,  608 

308, 633 

602, 309 

148, 286 

162, 609 

162,  673 

207,  732 

1,  185, 444 

2,608,969 

334,544 

679, 713 

1, 045,  275 

260, 866 

283, 579 

1, 038,  296 
106,  833 
208, 329 
125, 776 
34, 041 
99,060 
240, 021 
216, 196 
8,041 

2, 646, 382 
504, 407 

480,  641 
147, 096 
349, 437 
278,  527 
126, 405 
166,  250 
273,  633 
292, 435 
27, 651 

601, 882 

158,991 
35,  786 
32,  263 

200. 382 
32,  587 

114,809 
16, 612 
10, 462 

964,  263 

123.  012 

216,  170 

162,  648 

24,895 

38,236 

46,  227 

124, 361 

68,575 

36,080 

16,942 

4,755 

41,622 

54,306 

5,656 

1,779 

23,156 


July-Sep- 
tember 


$17, 283, 618 


645, 480 
63,138 
49, 462 
261, 795 
128, 486 
42,600 
716,011 
225,  665 
199,  824 
289, 622 
10, 636, 041 
603, 030 
786, 448 
38, 977 
498, 140 
449,827 
223, 117 
186, 990 
216,  527 
312,210 
510,  071 
153,  672 
160,  621 
157, 157 
206, 763 
1, 197, 867 
2, 482,  203 
324, 945 
664,  070 
1,021,287 
266,  841 
275, 378 

1,086,453 
110,317 
218, 469 
129, 206 
34,  676 
100,  634 
263,418 
221, 476 
8,258 

2, 680, 163 
504,  380 

473, 289 
149, 388 
349,  695 
292,923 
131, 152 
163,  665 
281, 132 
305, 881 
28,758 

603,  602 

167,  760 
36,  412 
32,  561 

202,  964 
32,317 

114, 334 
16, 422 
10, 852 

990,  665 

138,  917 

214.  204 

169, 919 

18, 649 

40,500 

45, 439 

125, 150 

73, 522 

37,856 

17,066 

3,834 

42,403 

55, 343 

5,795 

2,068 

26, 213 


October- 
December 


$17, 791,  230 


607,  622 

56,906 

43,  052 

235,  469 

130, 995 

41, 100 

691,  244 

215. 566 

180,  679 

296, 099 

10, 773, 788 

496,  478 

773, 338 

43,111 

526,  546 

496, 788 

209,231 

199, 392 

233, 021 

343, 657 

632, 966 

158,959 

165, 107 

171, 467 

214, 175 

1,176,870 

2, 399, 609 

332, 980 

679, 291 

1, 061,  299 

263, 910 

295,  693 

1, 059,  688 
103, 759 
222,272 
133, 865 
38,104 
103,  397 
230,080 
219, 836 
8,375 

3. 056. 697 
609, 414 

647,184 
166,  655 
422, 052 
300, 739 
149,  216 
199,  515 
314,912 
317. 467 
29,643 

655,791 

173, 832 
43, 783 
37,150 

210.  462 
38,  576 

121, 405 
18.811 
11,771 

1, 017, 277 

126, 427 

219, 475 

187, 470 

14,  531 

42,554 

45,872 

131,633 

71,455 

40,212 

20,060 

5.569 

46, 970 

57,628 

5,819 

1,602 

29,223 


1  Total  wages  in  covered  employment  for  aU  pay  periods  ending  in  year  or 
quarter. 


■  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

>  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  and  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified. 
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bution  of  average  covered  employ- 
ment since  1939  have  been  very  pro- 
nounced. The  greatest  change  was  in 
manufacturing,  which  in  1939  ac- 
counted for  only  45.6  percent  of  aver- 
age covered  employment;  the  propor- 
tion increased  rather  gradually  to  51.6 
percent  in  1942,  rose  sharply  to  56.1 
percent  in  1943,  and  increased  very 
slightly  to  56.3  percent  in  1944.    Con- 


tract construction,  which  also  showed 
marked  changes,  accounted  for  4.5 
percent  of  average  covered  employ- 
ment in  1939,  increased  until  it 
reached  6.9  percent  in  1942,  and  then 
dropped  below  the  1939  level  in  1944. 
The  percentage  of  covered  employ- 
ment in  each  of  the  other  industry  di- 
visions decreased  or  showed  little 
change  each  year  between  1939  and 


1943,  the  largest  shift  occurring  in 
v/holesale  and  retail  trade  from  1941 
to  1942;  all  these  industry  divisions, 
except  mining,  accounted  for  a 
slightly  larger  proportion  in  1944 
than  in  1943. 

State  Differences  in  Employment 

Changes   in   average   covered   em- 
ployment between  1943  and  1944  dif- 


Table  1 1 7. — Covered  employment:  Average  employment  by  State  and  industry  division,  1944^ 

[Data  corrected  to  Apr.  26,  1946] 


State 


Total » 


Mining 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 
of  total 


Contract  con- 
struction 


Num- 
ber . 


Per- 
cent 
of  total 


Manufacturing 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 
of  total 


Transportation, 2 

commimication, 

and  other  public 

utilities 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 
of  total 


Wholesale  and 
retail  trade 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 
of  total 


Finance,  insur- 
ance, and  real 
estate 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 
of  total 


Service  indus- 
tries 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 
of  total 


Miscellane- 
ous 3 


Num 
ber 


Per- 
cent 
of  total 


Total,  1939_-.. 
Total,  1940--.. 
Total,  1941---. 
Total,  1942-.-- 
Total,  1943--- 
Total,  1944.... 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut- 
Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col.. 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky, 
louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Miimesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

I^T'ontana 

Nebraska.- 

Nevarla 

New  Hampshire.  - 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota-  - 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania-- - 
Rhode  Island--. 


South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota  -  - 

Tennessee . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia-.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


21,  377.  52S 
23.  09fi.  162 
26.814,281 

29,  349, 020 

30.  R20. 8S8 
30, 026,  136 


420, 144 

22,  478 

87.  746 

183,  650 

2,  233,  960 

1.57,  724 

629, 124 

82,  857 

191,  702 

348,  734 

490. 775 

76,  331 

66,  350 

2,188.036 

864,  217 

296,  621 

2,59.  140 

319.  565 

395.  794 

176,  588 


520,  939 

1,362,6.35 

1.  575,  774 

465,  726 

161,  719 

723,  015 

72,  000 

143,  738 

30.  699 

108.  538 

1,  254.  856 

55,  372 

3,  90,5.  615 

551.575 

29, 8S0 

2,  Oil,  090 
258,  437 
317.  448 

2,  738,  242 
233,  862 

255,  214 

36,  508 

489, 032 

1.  027.  963 

100. 173 

57,  480 

429,  713 

575,  976 

332,  461 

669,  262 

39,  764 


812,  867 
902,  820 
961,  182 
960.  147 
894.  370 
855,  619 


3, 

3.9 

3.5 

3.3 

2.9 

2.8 


960.  261 
1.  067.  919 
1.  602,  320 
2, 023.  870 
1,  453,  965 

988,  716 


4.5 

4.6 

6.0 

6.9 

4, 

3.3 


9,  731,  686 
10,717,334 
12,994,946 
15,14!i,914 
17,282,067 
16,913,039 


51.6 
56.1 
56.3 


1,611.461 
1,  674,  534 
1.794,476 
1,  810,  064 
1.  867,  995 
1,  889,  079 


32, 420 
705 

12,  710 
9.143 

28.  376 

12, 040 

421 

76 

1 

3,253 

3,  668 

332 

5,  293 

48.  604 

13,  596 
3,524 

14,  088 
57,  660 
16,  354 

216 

2,912 
1,068 
17, 382 
13,  452 
1,909 
8.465 

11,  552 
408 

4,001 
640 

3,560 

9,027 

8.615 

3.864 

713 

27,016 

33,  601 

866 

195.312 

171 

864 

1,  145 

12,011 

66,  734 

12,  424 
649 

20.  565 
3,672 
120,  722 
2,543 
8,284 


7.7 

3.1 

14.5 

5.0 

1.3 

7.6 

.1 

.1 

(') 

.9 

.7 

.4 

8.0 

2.2 

1.6 

1.2 

5.4 

18.0 

3.9 

.1 

.6 

.1 

1.1 

2.9 

1.2 

1.2 

16.0 

.3 

13.0 


.3 
16.3 

.2 

.7 

2.4 

1.3 

13.0 

.3 
7.1 

.1 

.3 
3.1 

2.5 
6.5 

12.4 

1.1 

4.8 

.6 

36.3 

■i\ 
20.8 


10. 154 
11,212 

5,100 

7,040 
114,  947 

6,164 
12, 

3,267 

12,  261 
20,  904 

15.  672 
5,698 
3,721 

51,282 
20, 109 

7,786 
10,  098 
10, 
26, 181 

3,633 

23,  526 
31.  681 

24,  966 

13,  778 
7,  951 

16,  174 
3,  131 
6,334 
2,606 
2,024 

29,  789 
4,671 

87.  177 
16,  010 

1,141 
49,  070 

9,145 
13,  952 
68,  540 

8,386 

8,400 

1,126 

49, 194 

63,  662 

8,754 

689 

23, 499 

30,  883 
7,001 

16, 925 
3,199 


2.4 
49  9 
5.8 
3.8 
6,  1 
3.3 
2.0 
3, 

6.4 
6.0 

3.2 

7.5 

6.6 

2. 

2.3 

2.6 

3, 

3.3 

6.6 

2.1 

4.6 
2.3 
1.6 
3.0 
4.9 
2.2 
4.3 
4.4 
8.5 
1, 

2.4 
8.3 
2.2 
2.7 
3.8 
2.4 
3.6 
4.4 
2.6 
3.6 

3.3 

3.1 
10.1 
6.2 
8.7 
1.2 
6.5 
5.4 
2.1 
2.4 
8.0 


249.  232 
5,  692 
22,  768 
77,  231 
1,091,441 
62,  661 

460,  873 
62,  867 
16, 100 

129,  936 

300,  841 

25,  137 

16,  097 

1.271,416 

610,  0B3 

153,  896 

142,  975 

135,  496 

175,  686 
127,  546 

314,  700 

797,  038 

1, 146,  684 

211,200 

90,  349 
386,  770 

16,  632 

60,  520 
5,489 

74,  173 

907,  699 

7,430 

2,  044,  720 

381,  467 

5.  498 

1,  321,  031 

99,  220 

185.  02B 

1,  664,  891 

158,  664 

176,  679 
9,160 

264,  240 

412.  916 

24.  376 

40,  516 

213,  033 

302,  531 

129,  749 

440,  952 

5,200 


59. 

24.9 

25. 

42.1 

48. 

33.4 

73.3 

63, 

7.9 
37.3 

61.3 

32.9 

24.3 

68.1 

70, 

61.9 

56.2 

42.4 

44.4 

72.2 

60.4 

58.5 

72.8 

46.3 

55. 

53.4 

21.7 

42.1 

17.9 

68.3 

72.3 
13.4 
62.4 
69.2 
18.4 
66.7 
38.4 
58.3 
57.1 
67.8 

69.2 
25.1 
64.0 
40.2 
24.3 
70.5 
49.6 
52.6 
39.0 
65.9 
13.1 


33, 142 
1,  763 
6,  770 

12, 102 
166,  672 

18,  .334 

22,  654 
3,116 

19,  264 
36,  088 

29,  607 

10, 192 

5,448 

136,  717 

38,  002 

20,  286 
18,  844 
18.  589 

39,  523 
8,288 

38.010 
76.  357 
61.  124 
29,  444 
11,225 
55,  634 
5,438 
12,  319 
2,210 
5,172 

76,  346 

4,769 

278.  864 

23,  906 
3,173 

91.  968 
23,  713 
20,  686 
146, 101 
11, 195 

10,  741 

3,667 

22,  669 

97,  669 

7,641 

2,990 

36,  622 

38,  576 

16,  471 

34,  816 

6,498 


7.6 
7.3 
6.7 
6.2 
6.1 
6.3 


6,  374.  260 
5,711,432 
6.  226.  697 
6,  025. 444 
6.  942,  800 
6.  993,  426 


26.1 

24.7 

23, 

20.5 

19.3 

20.0 


1,  048,  703 
1, 120.  821 
1,  176,  362 
1, 161.  406 
1,  124.  1,50 
1, 107,  990 


7. 

7.8 
7.7 
6.6 
7,0 
11.6 
3.6 
3.8 
10.0 
10.3 

6.0 
13.4 
8.2 
6.2 
4.4 
6.8 
7.3 
5. 

10.0 
4.7 

7.3 

5,6 

3. 

6.3 

6.9 

7.7 

7.6 

8.6 

7.2 

4.8 

6.1 
8.6 
7.1 
4.3 
10.6 
4.6 
9.2 
6.5 
5.3 
4.8 

4.2 
10.0 
4.6 
9.5 
7.6 
6.2 
8.3 
6.7 
5.0 
6.2 
13.8 


65,  480 
2,058 

25,  792 
52. 182 

617,  234 
47, 014 
80,  701 

14.  784 
83,410 

105,  442 

95.  563 
22.  782 

26.  300 
436.  920 
128,  688 

77.  600 
60,368 
66,648 
93,  378 
26, 822 

93, 647 
296, 016 
217,  162 
133,  171 

33, 858 
171, 

24,  991 

43.  071 
9,485 

17,  276 

142, 883 
19,  687 

810.  749 
90.  355 

15.  341 
368,  036 

61,  870 

64,  016 

495,  691 

36, 426 

41,  669 

16.  201 
90,  484 

264.  5S1 

32, 243 
8,493 

92,  908 
126,  613 

40,  896 
114,  088 

11,  680 


15.6 
9  2 
29.4 
28.4 
23.2 
29.8 

i: 

17.8 
43.5 
30.2 

19.5 
29.8 
39.6 
20.0 
14.9 
26.2 
19.4 
20.9 
23.6 
14.6 

18,0 

21, 

13.8 

28. 

20. 

23. 

34.7 

30.0 

30.9 

15. 

11.4 

35.6 

20. 

16.4 

51.4 

17.8 

23, 

20.2 

18.1 

15.6 

16.3 
44.4 
18.5 
25.7 
32.2 
14.8 
21.6 
22.0 
12.3 
17.0 
29.1 


7,370 
122 

2,394 

5,202 
80.  274 

5,934 
25,  310 

3,531 
18,  188 

10,  065 

12.  006 
2,218 
1, 

89, 186 
17,  286 

11,  292 
5.588 
8.530 

10.  722 

3,  085 

17.  789 
62.  606 
30,  876 
22,  187 

2,816 

28,  434 
2.733 
7,501 

689 
2,643 

34,  860 

1,488 

284,  978 

9,  352 

1,246 

61.  256 
7,482 
8,164 

92.  805 
6,1 

2,858 
1,554 
17, 537 

29,  674 
4,006 
1,637 

12,  280 
18, 438 

4,  065 

18,  014 
1,055 


4,9 
4.9 
4.4 
4.0 
3.6 
3.7 


1, 
.5 
2.7 
2. 

3.6 
3.8 
4.0 
4.3 
9.5 
2.9 

2.4 
2.9 
3.0 
4.1 
2.0 
3.8 
2.2 
2.7 
2.7 
1.7 

3.4 
4.6 
2.0 
4.8 
1.7 
3.9 
3.8 
5.2 
2.2 
2.3 

2.8 

2.7 

7.3 

1.7 

4, 

2.5 

2. 

2. 

3.4 

2.9 

1.1 
4.3 
3.6 
2.9 
4.0 
2.8 
2.9 
3.2 
1.2 
2.7 
2.7 


1,  723,  240 

1,  815.  516 
1.991.430 

2,  160,  006 
2,196,292 
2,  224,  919 


22,  244 

924 

11.907 

19,  633 
233.  125 

16,  420 
25.  000 
6.006 
43,  201 
41,  806 

32,  926 

.  9,907 

7.  267 

151,  620 

36,  186 

20,  633 
16, 

21,  606 
34,  622 

7,840 

29,  686 
96.  379 
76.  477 
40, 
13,  485 
55,  621 
8,454 
13.325 
6.146 
6,543 

58,  489 

8,154 

388,  241 

27,  172 

2,730 

111,1.30 

22,  072 

23,  642 
171.408 

11,885 

13,  878 
3,340 
32, 488 
92,  063 
10,  644 
2,487 
29,  367 
54,087 
13,  462 
39,  638 


8.1 

7, 

7.4 

7.4 

7.1 

7.4 


115.050 
95.  786 
77,  868 
62, 169 
69,  249 
53,  347 


5.3 

4 

13.6 
10.7 
10,4 
10.4 

4.0 

6.0 
22.5 
12.0 

6.7 
13.0 
11.0 
6.9 
4.2 
7.0 
6.5 


4.4 

5.7 
7.0 
4.8 
8,8 
8.3 
7.7 

11.7 
9.3 

20.0 
6.0 

4.7 
14.7 
9.9 
4.9 
9.1 
6.5 
8.5 
7.4 
6.3 
5.1 

5.4 
9.1 
6.6 
9.0 

10.6 
4.3 
6.8 
9.4 
4.0 
5.9 

12.3 


167 
102 
314 

1.111 

11,892 

15' 

1,666 
211 
288 

1,241 

492 
66 
238 

2,292 
388 

1,602 
209 
354 
329 
157 


2,390 

2,104 

1,696 

127 

1,023 

68 

260 

72 

166 

1,332 

247 

2,280 

449 

31 

1,686 

1,335 

1,108 

3,493 

341 


234 

314 

609 

994 

84 

18 

2,439 

1,275 

104 

3,387 

48 


0.5 

.4 


(') 


W 


.1 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.2 

.1 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.5 
.3 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.9 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.6 
.2 

.5 
.1 


{') 


(') 


1  Data  are  averages  of  12  monthly  figures,  each  of  which  is  a  total  of  the  number 
of  covered  workers  in  the  specified  industry  division  in  the  last  pay  period  of  each 
type  (weekly,  semimonthly,  etc.)  ending  in  month.  See  table  113  for  statutory 
.size-of-firm  coverage  provisions. 


'  Excludes  railroads  and  allied  groups  subject,  as  of  July  1,  1939,  to  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
3  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  and  establishments  not  elsewhere  classified, 
*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Unemployment  Insurance    •     H  3 


fered  greatly  among  the  States,  rang- 
ing from  a  decrease  of  20.5  percent  in 
Nevada  to  an  increase  of  4.3  percent 
in  Tennessee  (table  119).  Decreases 
occurred  in  45  States  and  increases  in 
5;  there  was  no  change  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. All  9  States  with  average 
employment  of  1  million  or  more  in 
1944    showed    decreases    from    1943 


which  ranged  from  0.7  percent  in  Illi- 
nois to  3.2  percent  in  New  Jersey; 
except  for  seasonal  increases,  employ- 
ment in  each  of  these  States  generally 
followed  a  downward  trend  through- 
out 1944.  Approximately  61  percent 
of  average  covered  employment  in 
1944  was  accounted  for  by  these  9 
States.    Increases  from  1943  to  1944 


occurred  in  Wisconsin  a.2  percent), 
Wyoming  (2.6  percent),  North  Da- 
kota (3.4  percent) ,  Washington  (3.8 
percent),  and  Tennessee  (4.3  per- 
cent). Decreases  from  1943  to  1944 
in  contract  construction  in  practically 
all  States,  because  of  completion  of 
projects  in  relation  to  the  war  pro- 
gram and  restrictions  on  civilian  con- 


Table  118. — Covered  employment:  Total  wages  by  State  and  industry  division,  1944  ' 

[Amounts  in  thousands;  data  corrected  to  Apr.  25, 19461 


Total,  1939.. 
Total,  1940- . 
Total,  1941-. 
Total,  1942.. 
Total,  1943-. 
Total,  1944. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Dlinois 

Indiana — 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland ... 

Massachusetts — 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 1... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. - 

Tennessee 

Texas ^._ 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.  _ 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$29, 069, 447 
32, 449, 899 
42.146,"" 
64,  796, 162 
6G,  106, 1'" 
69, 121, 077 


Mining 


Amount 


$1,120,981 
1,  267,  624 
1,  619,  284 

1,  745, 900 
1, 957,  295 

2,  161,  802 


729, 861 
88,  365 
184,880 
263, 045 

6,  063, 436 
303,  814 

1, 644,  692 
197,  263 
364,  556 
664,  732 

806, 383 
164,  466 
120, 924 
6,  310, 195 
2,  098,  632 
555, 227 
686,  656 
608, 731 
760,762 
371, 188 

1, 186,  377 

2,  902, 158 
4,  508, 203 

947, 490 
234, 390 
1, 463.  256 
138, 440 
284, 343 
72,  246 
188, 683 

3,  281, 441 

93,  007 

9, 606, 792 

829, 746 

49, 130 

5,111,696 

636, 789 

797,  246 

6,094,622 

609. 106 

354, 416 

57, 661 

907,  564 

2, 112, 099 
203, 782 
110,  562 
787, 431 

1,  478,  362 
737, 620 

1,  676, 980 
81, 933 


65, 073 
2,496 

31,  612 
19,  744 
92, 317 
30, 639 

999 

116 

(») 

6,926 

5,329 

989 

14.  326 

127,  296 

33, 945 

6,101 

33.  896 

126, 263 

41.  912 

429 

6,499 
2,992 
39, 037 
31, 876 
4,802 
19, 397 

32,  233 
955 

10,967 
1,023 

8.978 
23, 611 
23, 883 

4,960 

1,631 
64, 061 
88,783 

2,034 

504, 720 

406 

1,261 

2,264 

22,  995 

182, 873 

33, Oil 

1,441 

47, 351 

10,  662 

315, 903 

5,464 

25, 931 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


Contract  con- 
struction 


$1,  262,  491 
1,447,441 
2, 691,  624 
4,  644, 999 
3, 779, 319 
2,713,096 


2.8 

17.1 

7.6 

1.6 

10.1 

.1 

.1 

(*) 

1.1 

.7 

.6 

11.8 

2.4 

1, 

1.1 

6.8 
20.6 

6.6 
.1 

.5 

.1 

.9 

3.4 

2.0 

1.3 

23.3 

.3 

16.2 

.6 

.3 
26.3 

.2 

.6 
3.3 
1.3 
16.5 

.3 
8.3 

.1 

.4 

3.9 

2.6 

8.7 

16.5 

1.3 

6.0 

.7 

42.8 

.3 

31.6 


19,743 
61,  664 
13,  758 
13,419 
394,  466 
13,064 
34,  300 
7,536 
25,710 
42,315 

27,  326 
17,  006 
10,  678 
161,  807 
66,  469 
17, 371 
26, 823 
24, 973 
64,718 
8,714 

60, 946 

77. 456 

73, 407 

32, 770 

16,  556 

40, 370 

7,434 

16,  780 

7,367 

3,724 

90, 722 

9,073 

243,  677 

29, 171 

2,292 

136,  619 

21,381 

39,744 
174, 332 

24, 476 

13,  290 

2,279 

155,  510 

147, 633 

27, 026 

1,214 

58,938 

98,023 

16, 794 

44,824 

8,428 


Per- 

cent 

of 

total 


Manufacturing 


$13,205,042 
15, 392, 025 
21,543,017 
30, 766. 268 
40,718,725 
42,  701, 886 


7.4 

6. 

6.6 

4.3 

2. 

3.8 

7. 

6.5 

3.4 
10.3 
8.8 
2.9 
2.7 
3, 
4, 
4, 

8.5 
2.3 

5.1 

2  7 

I'e 

3.5 
6.6 
2.8 
6.4 
5.9 
10.2 
2.0 

2.8 

9.8 

2.5 

3.5 

4.7 

2.7 

4.0 

6.0 

2. 

4.8 

3.7 
4.0 

17.1 
7.0 

13.3 
1.1 
7.5 
6.6 
2.3 
2.8 

la 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


46.4 
47.4 
61.1 
66.1 
61.6 
61.8 


457. 467 
13, 369 
57,  271 

112,493 
3,  223, 178 

110,217 
1,  282,  773 

143,  067 
36,  704 

296, 960 

609, 741 

48,  246 

32.  691 

3, 340, 886 

1,  622,  630 
329,  373 
380, 088 
281, 896 
374, 496 
286, 787 

793, 951 
1, 870,  528 
3.  694, 465 
502, 763 
133, 761 
846, 031 

35, 073 
140, 204 

17, 076 
137, 395 

2,  510,  209 

12,  786 
5, 267,  667 

678. 432 
9,769 

3, 744,  310 

230. 433 
621, 798 

3, 834, 283 
363, 478 

247.  542 

17,  548 

473, 309 

998, 849 

51,346 

83,  475 

391,  548 

900, 730 

282, 610 

1,162,089 

12,315 


Transporta- 
tion,' com- 

munieation. 
and  other  pub- 
lic utilities 


Amount 


;2,  478,  062 
2,612,419 
2, 935, 449 
3,  263, 092 
3, 800, 453 
4, 182,  224 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


Wholesale  and 
retail  trade 


Finance,  insur- 
ance, and  real 
estate 


62.7 
16.1 
31.0 
42.8 
63.2 
36.3 
78.0 
72.6 
10.1 
46.2 

63.2 

29.3 

27.0 

62.9 

77.3 

59. 

64.8 

46.3 

49.2 

77.0 

66.9 
64.5 
79.7 
53.1 
67.1 
67.8 
25.3 
49.3 
23.6 
72.9 

76.6 

13.7 

64, 

69.7 

19, 

73.2 

42.9 

65.6 

62. 

71.4 

69.8 

30.4 

52.2 

47.2 

25.2 

76.6 

49.7 

60. 

38.3 

73.7 

14.9 


66,  680 
3,397 

13, 702 
18,  601 
398,  902 
37, 784 
67,884 
6,449 
46,  699 
67, 166 

54,  766 
28,  230 
10,  342 
318,714 
81.814 
35, 019 
36,128 
34,918 

67,  263 
17,  204 


82, 

163, 

144, 

58, 

17, 

113, 

11, 

23, 

5, 


$6, 903, 465 

7,  462,  362 

8,  719,  624 
9, 183, 438 

9,  974,  168 
10, 936, 794 


190, 025 

8,816 

708,  577 

42, 655 

5,344 

211,115 

46,  662 

49, 898 
326,  625 

24,587 

17, 762 

5,727 

41,  632 

186, 113 

16,629 

5,398 

74, 967 

87,  913 

32,  130 

69,316 

11, 739 


7.6 
3.8 
7.4 
7.0 
6.6 
12.4 
3.5 
3.3 
12.8 
10.3 

6.8 
17.2 
S. 

6.0 
3.9 
6.3 
6.2 
5.7 


6. 

5.6 

3, 

6.2 

7.3 

7. 

8, 

8.2 

7.3 

6.0 

5, 

9.6 
7.4 
6.1 
10.9 
4.1 
8.7 
6.3 
5.4 
4.8 

6.0 
9.9 
4.6 
8.8 
7.7 
4, 

9.5 
5.9 
4,4 
4.4 
14.3 


91, 976 
4,811 

42,  592 
66,  178 

1,117,771 
77, 631 
169, 188 
23, 822 
149,  253 
161,  251 

144, 789 

47,  077 

39, 960 

876,  890 

215,716 

118,  354 

74, 185 

96,806 

142,  593 

42, 301 

160,  628 
613, 826 
433, 003 
217, 876 

43,  686 
306, 202 

37, 770 
68, 766 
17, 116 
23,880 

289, 928 

26, 160 

1,838,967 

125,  534 

24, 171 

652, 881 

101,061 

124, 123 

815,84' 

60,  656 

63,  695 

22,716 

136,  488 

416,  109 

53,  262 

12, 687 

148.  668 

242, 939 

63,151 

198,  640 

16,616 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


23.7 
23.0 
20.7 
16.8 
15.1 
16.8 


$1, 882, 901 

1,  959, 983 
2,113,709 

2,  207.  328 
2,  312,  256 
2,  446, 043 


12.6 
5.4 
23.0 
25.2 
18.4 
26.6 
9.7 
12.1 
40.9 
24,6 

18.0 
28.6 
33.0 
16,6 
10.3 
21.3 
12.6 
15.9 
18.7 
11.4 

13.6 
17.7 
9.6 
23.0 
18.6 
20.9 
27.3 
24.2 
23.7 
12.7 


28.1 
19.1 
16.1 
49.2 
12.8 
18.8 
15.6 
13.4 
11.9 

16.1 
-39.4 
15.0 
19,7 
26,1 
11,6 
18, 
16.4 
8.6 
12.6 
19.1 


16,  366 
359 
6,083 
9,028 
198, 974 
12,  266 
64,  323 
8,320 
30,  429 
21,  078 

23,  925 
6,041 
3,467 
200,  237 
37. 030 
22, 638 
11,233 
16,  443 
21,571 
6,668 

37,241 

129,  478 

72, 141 

42, 094 

6,174 
67,668 

4,610 
16,713 

1,310 

5,232 

80, 710 

2, 686 

075,  220 

19, 299 

2,395 

115, 187 

14,  217 

17,032 
191,521 

14,846 

5,460 
2,985 
36,  231 
57, 977 
7,821 
3,552 
25,  656 
39.  245 
9,107 
37,951 
1,917 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


$2,  079,  540 
2,  203, 108 
2,  631, 767 
3,015,130 
3, 467,  251 
3,881,445 


Service  indus- 
tries 


2.1 
.4 
2, 

3,4 
3,3 
4,0 
3, 

4.2 
8.3 
3.2 

3.0 
3,7 
2_ 

i. 
1, 

4.1 

1, 

2.7 
2,8 
1.8 

3, 

4.5 

1.6 

4,4 

2.2 

3, 

3.3 

5,5 

1,8 

2.8 

2.6 
2.9 
7,0 
2,3 
4,9 
2,3 
2,6 
2,1 
3.1 


1.6 
5,2 
4.0 
2,7 
3,8 
3.2 
3.2 
2  7 
1.2 
2.4 
2.3 


24,528 

2,091 

20, 286 

22,  357 

606, 947 

22, 117 

42,  316 

7,422 

74,  998 

68,310 

40, 069 
16, 786 

9,127 
290,910 
50, 458 
24,113 
24, 006 
28,000 
47, 896 

9,801 

44, 006 

140, 867 

147, 390 

69,  276 

14, 155 

78, 421 

10, 093 

18,  256 

13, 024 

7,703 

108,  336 

9,612 

844, 485 

29, 127 

3,361 

184, 604 

32,  569 

40,  708 
241,688 

20, 163 

15, 267 

3,839 

40,  726 

124, 418 

14, 953 

2,768 

36, 870 

96,  562 

17,637 

52,  14: 

6,  99i 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


3.4 
2.4 

11.0 
8.6 

10.0 
7.3 
2.6 
3.8 

20.6 


5.0 
10.2 
7.6 
5.6 
2,4 
4.3 
4.1 
4.6 
6.3 
2.6 

3.7 
4.9 
3.3 
6.3 
6.0 
5.4 
7.3 
6,4 
18.0 
4.1 

3.3 
10.3 
8.8 
3.5 
6.8 
3.6 
6. 

5.1 
4.0 
4.0 

4.3 
6.7 
4.5 
6.9 
7.3 
2.6 
4.7 
6.5 
2.4 
3.3 
7.3 


Miscellane- 
ous' 


$136, 966 
105, 047 
91,321 
80, 007 
95,  709 
97.  787 


1.39 
188 
,576 

1.325 

30, 

197 

2,909 
541 
863 

1,726 

449 
91 
333 

4,455 
670 

2,258 
297 
432 
313 
284 

1.006 
3,369 


103 

,089 

114 

,397 

77 

472 

127 

168 


2,634 

363 

4,326 

668 

177 

2,919 

1,683 

1,'" 

5, 

594 

249 
314 
673 

1,127 
134 
27 

3,533 

2,388 
188 

6,549 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


0.5 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 


(<) 
.2 
.3 
.5 
.5 
.1 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.3 

.1 
.1 
.3 
.1 

(*) 
.4 
.1 
.1 

(') 
.1 

.1 

.1 
.1 

o 

(')' 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.•1 

.1 

.4 

) 

.1 

.4 

.1 

.3 

_  2 

!l 

.1 

.1 

.5 

.1 

.1 

.1 

) 

.4 

.2 

) 

.4 

.1 


o 


(') 


(') 


1  Total  wages  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay  periods  ending  in  year. 


See 
table  113  for  statutory  size-of-flrm' coverage  provisions.  »„  R.iimart 

>  Excludes  railroads  and  allied  groups  subject,  as  of  July  1,  1939,  to  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 


» Agriculture,  forestry,  and  flsbing  and  estahllshmonts  not  elsewhere  classified. 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
'  Less  than  $600. 
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struction,  contributed  to  the  declines 
in  total  covered  employment,  as  did 
decreases  in  manufacturing  in  many 
States.  Although  average  employ- 
ment for  1944  in  45  States  was  below 
that  for  1943 — which  was  the  peak 
year  of  emplosrment  in  27  States — in 
only  24  States  did  the  level  of  employ- 
ment for  1944  drop  below  that  for 
1942;  1942  rather  than  1943,  however, 
was  the  peak  year  of  average  covered 
employment  in  18  States  (table  113) . 
In  all  States  except  Montana,  average 
covered  employment  continued  to  re- 


main higher  in  1944  than  it  had  been 
in  1940.  , 

The  industrial  distribution  of  cov- 
ered emplosrment  within  States  dif- 
fered widely  among  States  (table  117) . 
The  proportion  of  average  covered 
employment  concentrated  in  manu- 
facturing in  the  various  States  In  1944 
ranged  from  73.3  percent  in  Connecti- 
cut to  7.9  percent  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  20  States  the  propor- 
tion of  covered  employment  accounted 
for  by  the  manufacturing  division  ex- 
ceeded that  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole; 


it  was  as  much  as  70  percent  in  6  of 
these  States — Connecticut,  Indiana, 
Maine,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and 
Vermont.  In  the  9  States  with  av- 
erage employment  of  1  million  or  more 
in  1944,  the  proportion  accounted  for 
by  manufacturing  ranged  from  72.8 
percent  in  Michigan  to  40.2  percent 
in  Texas. 

In  9  States,  mining  accounted  for 
more  than  10  percent  of  average  cov- 
ered employment;  West  Virginia  had 
a  larger  proportion  (36.3  percent) 
than  had  any  other  State  and  was  fol- 


Table  119. — Covered  employment:  Employment  by  State  and  month,    1944^ 

[Workers  in  thousands;  data  corrected  to  Apr.  25, 1946] 


State 


Average  for  year 


Number 


Percent- 

afie 
distri- 
bution 


Percent- 
age 

change 
from 
19432 


January 


Febru- 
ary 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Septem 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska,.- 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California.  

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri .__ 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.  _ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming... 


30, 026 


100.0 


-2.6 


30, 462 


30, 274 


30, 315 


30,072 


30, 032 


30, 331 


30, 107 


30, 037 


29,925 


29,673 


29, 662 


420 
22 
88 
184 
2,234 
158 
629 
83 
192 
349 

491 

76 

66 

2,188 

864 

297 

259 

320 

396 

177 

621 

1,363 

1,676 

466 

162 

723 

72 

144 

31 

109 

1,255 

56 

3,906 

552 

30 

2,011 

258 

317 
2,738 

234 

256 

37 

489 

1,028 

100 

57 

430 

576 

332 

669 

40 


1.4 
.1 
.3 
.6 

7.4 
.6 

2.1 
.3 
.6 

1.2 

1.6 

.3 

.2 

7.3 

2.9 

1.0 

.9 

1.1 

1.3 

.6 

1.7 

4.6 

5.2 

1.6 

.5 

2.4 

.2 

.5 

.1 

.4 

4.2 

.2 

13.0 

1.8 
.1 

6.7 
.9 

1.1 

9.1 


.8 
.1 
1.6 
3.4 
.3 
.2 
1.4 
1.9 
1.1 
2.2 
.1 


-3.5 
-4.4 
-7.4 
-6.1 
-1.8 
-9.2 
-6.8 
-4.6 
-5.0 
-2.5 

-1.8 
-6.2 
-3.0 

-.7 
-3.3 
-1.0 
-5.8 

-.9 
-1.7 
-7.8 

-9.1 

-2.6 

-2.4 

-.2 

-1.2 

-3.9 

-2.7 

-2.1 

-20.5 

0 

-3.2 
-3.6 
-1.7 
-4.7 
-1-3.4 
-2.6 
-6.6 
-2.2 
-2.6 
-6.4 

-6.6 
-2.6 
+4.3 
-1.9 
-18.7 
-1.7 
-6.1 
-1-3.8 
-3.2 
+1.2 
+2.6 


425 
17 
92 
184 
2,269 
161 
660 
83 
193 
374 


73 
64 
2,214 
882 
299 
266 
324 
403 
180 

544 

1,379 

1,631 

459 

159 

726 

74 

142 

33 

108 

1,288 

53 

3,960 

569 

29 

2,051 

262 

315 
2,756 

240 

263 

36 

487 

1,040 

105 

68 

438 

665 

329 

660 

40 


420 

18 

91 

181 

2,241 

158 

664 

82 

192 

372 

495 

73 

64 

2,206 

873 

296 

263 

320 

397 

180 

541 

1,377 

1,617 

452 

159 

716 

73 

140 

33 

108 

1,282 

53 

3,948 

567 

29 

2,039 

261 

310 
2,755 

239 

260 

36 

488 

1,039 

101 

68 

434 

662 

327 

659 

39 


420 

19 

91 

181 

2,267 

157 

649 

82 

193 

371 

494 

74 

64 

2,208 

872 

296 

259 

318 

397 

181 

641 

1,379 

1,611 

455 

159 

714 

72 

141 

33 

108 

1,282 

54 

3,958 

566 

29 

2,038 

260 

310 
2,769 

239 

258 

36 

490 

1,036 

99 

58 

435 

669 

329 

660 


417 

22 

90 

179 

2,239 

163 

639 

82 

194 

367 

487 
74 
65 
2,191 
866 
293 
258 
316 
396 
178 

634 

1,374 

1.594 

469 

160 

713 

70 

141 

32 

107 

1,276 

53 

3,909 

652 

30 

2,022 

256 

311 
2,751 

237 

264 

36 

492 

1,033 

98 

57 

429 

673 

328 


420 

26 

88 

179 

2,232 

154 

633 

83 

194 

348 

4S7 

75 

67 

2,183 

867 

293 

263 

316 

392 

177 

622 

1,372 

1,678 

459 

160 

717 

70 

142 

32 

107 

1,271 

55 

3,901 

648 

30 

2,020 

257 

315 
2,746 

236 

262 

37 

492 

1,042 

99 

67 

426 

581 

332 

660 

39 


421 

29 

88 

183 

2,  2,?0 

158 

631 

86 

197 

341 

492 

83 

66 

2,204 

874 

298 

266 

321 

398 

181 

523 

1,375 

1,582 

472 

162 

730 

70 

146 

32 

111 

1,271 

66 

3,906 

652 

31 

2,050 

261 

324 
2, 785 

234 

266 

37 

496 

1,058 

100 

69 

431 

596 

340 

684 

40 


428 

30 

86 

187 

2,268 

157 

625 

85 

190 

326 


84 
65 
2,191 
865 
296 
264 
323 
397 
181 

524 

1,355 

1,676 

467 

167 

727 

72 

146 

31 

111 

1,250 

67 

3,878 

542 

30 

2,017 

261 

322 
2,728 

230 

255 

37 

497 

1,040 

102 

58 

432 

687 

337 

690 

41 


427 

29 

85 

190 

2,268 

158 

617 

85 

190 

326 

495 

81 

66 

2,185 

871 

297 

260 

324 

403 

178 

620 

1,343 

1,661 

471 

170 

728 

72 

144 

30 

110 

'  1,  246 

68 

3,874 

661 

30 

2,012 

261 

326 

2,713 

229 

256 

37 

496 

1,029 

101 

68 

431 

588 

338 


421 
26 
85 
186 
2,  237 
159 
616 
84 
190 
327 

490 

76 

70 

2,186 

863 

302 

267 

320 

396 

175 

617 

1,350 

1,566 

476 

164 

726 

73 

145 

30 

110 

1,238 

68 

3,888 

653 

30 

2,001 

257 

324 
2,711 

231 

254 

37 

488 

1,017 

101 

57 

431 

586 

336 

676 

41 


413 

20 

85 

182 

2,209 

160 

609 

81 

189 

338 

488 

74 

69 

2,170 

862 

298 

261 

317 

392 

171 


1,345 

1,538 

469 

159 

726 

73 

147 

28 

108 

1,224 

66 

3,893 

541 

30 

1,971 

253 

321 
2,721 

231 

251 

36 

482 

1,000 

100 

67 

424 

578 

332 

670 

41 


417 
18 
86 
186 
2,180 
160 
610 
80 
190 
351 

490 

74 

69 

2,167 

847 

297 

262 

317 

393 

168 

499 

1,349 

1,630 

473 

162 

728 

73 

147 

28 

108 

1,222 

56 

3,896 

544 

31 

1,963 

256 

319 

2,721 

231 

264 

36 

484 

1,006 

99 

57 

426 

671 

334 


29,  425 


414 
17 
86 

185 
2,147 

157 

606 
80 

183 


481 

75 

68 

2,161 

840 

297 

252 

319 

387 

170 

486 

1,353 

1,536 

476 

160 

724 

72 

146 

27 

107 

1,209 

56 

3,855 

534 

31 

1,949 

257 

312 
2,704 

232 

250 

37 

479 

997 

98 

57 

420 

655 

328 

663 

40 


I  Workers  in  covered  employment  in  last  pay  period  of  each  type  (weekly, 
semimonthly,  etc.)  ending  in  month.  See  table  113  for  statutory  size-of-flrm 
coverage  provisions. 


'  Data  for  1943  and  1944  are  generally  comparable  since  the  onlv  changes  in 
sizp-of  Arm  provisions  of  State  laws  during  these  2  years  are  those  shown  in  foot- 
notes 7,  8.  and  20,  table  113. 
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lowed  by  Wyoming  (20.8  percent) . 

In  1944  only  2  States  had  as  much  as 
10  percent  of  their  employment  in 
contract  construction  —  Tennessee, 
10.1  percent,  and  Alaska,  49.9  percent; 
in  1943  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  States  had  as  much  as  10  percent. 

States  also  differed  considerably  in 
the  proportion  of  employment  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  in  the 
service  industries.  The  proportion  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  ranged  from 
9.2  percent  in  Alaska  and  11.4  percent 
in  New  Jersey  to  51.4  percent  in  North 
Dakota,  with  South  Dakota  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  also  having  large 
proportions — 44.4  and  43.5  percent, 
respectively.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia, with  22.5  percent,  and  Nevada, 
with  20.0  percent,  had  more  of  their 
employment  in  the  service  industries 
than  had  any  other  States,  and  Con- 
necticut and  West  Virginia,  each  with 
4.0  percent,  had  the  smallest  propor- 
tions. 

Total  Wages 

The  total  wages  of  $69.1  billion  re- 
ceived by  workers  in  industries  cov- 
ered by  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws  during  1944  were  4.6  percent 
above  the  $66.1  billion  received  in 
1943,  and  137.8  percent  higher  than 
the  $29.1  billion  in  1939;  in  contrast, 
average  employment  in  1944  was  2.6 
percent  below  that  for  1943  and  40.5 
percent  above  that  for  1939  (tables  80 
and  114). 

Contract  construction  was  the  only 
industry  division  in  which  total  wages 
were  lower  in  1944  than  in  1943,  de- 
creasing 28.2  percent  while  average 
employment  for  the  division  decreased 
32.0  percent;  compared  with  1939, 
total  wages  in  contract  construction 
increased  114.9  percent  while  average 
employment  went  up  only  3.0  percent 
(tables  114  and  116) .  Substantial  in- 
creases from  1943  in  the  total  amount 
of  wages  occurred  in  mining  (10.4 
percent) ;  transportation,  communi- 
cation, and  other  public  utilities  (10.0 
percent) ;  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
(9.7  percent) ;  and  service  industries 
(11.9  percent) .  The  changes  in  aver- 
age employment  for  these  four  indus- 
try divisions  ranged  from  a  4.3-per- 
cent decline  in  mining  to  a  1.3-percent 
increase  in  service  industries  for  the 
same  period.  The  increases  in  the 
total  amount  of  wages  in  these  four 
industry  groups   from   1939   to   1944 


ranged  from  58.4  percent  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  to  92.8  percent  in 
mining,  while  the  rise  in  average  em- 
ployment from  1939  to  1944  ranged 
from  5.3  percent  in  mining  to  29.1  per- 
cent in  service  industries.  In  the 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
division,  the  total  amount  of  wages 
paid  in  1944  was  5.8  percent  more  than 
in  1943  and  29.9  percent  greater  than 
in  1939,  while  average  employ- 
ment in  1944  was  1.4  percent  below 
1943  and  5.7  percent  above  1939.  The 
total  amount  of  wages  paid  to  workers 


in  the  manufacturing  division  in- 
creased 4.9  percent  from  1943  to  1944, 
while  average  employment  decreased 
2.1  percent  for  the  same  period;  from 
1939  to  1944  the  increases  were  223.4 
percent  in  total  wages  but  only  73.8 
percent  in  average  employment. 
More  overtime  work,  increases  in 
wage  rates,  merit  increases  for  in- 
dividual workers,  and  the  shifting  of 
workers  into  higher  paid  jobs  were 
factors  accounting  for  the  differences 
between  the  changes  in  wages  and  the 
changes  in  average  employment. 


Table  120.— Covered  employment:  Total  wages  by  State  and  quarter,  1944  ' 

[Amounts  in  thousands;  data  corrected  to  Apr.  25, 1940] 


State 


Total. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.- 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut- — 

Delaware : 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Florida -. 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho- 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana-. 
Maine 


Maryland... 

Massachusetts. .- 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. - 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Teimessee 

Texas 

Utah...  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia— - 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


1, 121, 077 


729, 861 
88,  366 
184, 880 
263, 045 

6,063,435 
303, 814 

1, 644, 692 
197,  263 
364,  566 
654, 732 

806, 383 
164,466 
120, 924 
5,  310, 196 
2, 098,  632 
565,  227 
586, 656 
608, 731 
760, 762 
371, 188 

1, 186,  377 

2,  902, 158 

4,  508,  203 

947, 490 

234, 390 

1, 463, 265 

138, 440 

284, 343 

72,  246 

188,583 

3,281,441 

93.007 

9,  606,  792 

829,  746 

49, 130 

5,111,696 

636,  789 

797,  246 
6, 094,  622 

509, 106 

354,  416 

67,  661 

907,  564 

2,112,099 
203.  782 
110.562 
787, 43! 

1, 478,  362 
737,  520 

1,  576, 980 
81,933 


distri- 
bution 


1.1 
.1 
.3 
.4 

8.8 
.4 

2.4 


1.2 
.2 
.2 
7.7 
3.0 


1.1 
.5 

1.7 

4.2 

6.5 

1.4 

.3 

2.1 

.2 

.4 

.1 

.3 

4.7 

.1 

13.9 

1.2 
.1 

7.4 
.8 

1.2 


.5 
.1 
1.3 
3.1 
.3 
2 

i!i 

2.1 
1.1 
2.3 
.1 


Percent- 
age 

change 
from 
1943  a 


-t-4.6 


$16, 814, 398 


+6.5 
-fl9.5 
-4.0 
+.2 
-1-6.0 
-6.6 
-2.9 
-fl.5 
-1-3.2 
-1-6.6 

-t-lO.O 
-3.7 
-3.1 
-f8.8 
-1-3.4 
-f6.9 
.f3.1 
-1-9.6 
-1-6.2 
-4.9 

-5.2 
-1-1.5 
+.5 
-1-5.8 
-f9.9 
-1-4.6 
-1-1.3 
-1-3.0 
-25.4 
+i.2 

-f4.8 
-1-5.5 
-1-7.1 
-1-3.3 
-1-13.0 
+3.9 
+3.7 
+1.4 
+3.6 
-1.0 

+1.6 
+2.2 

+17.6 
+7.4 

-20.2 
+3.3 
-1.8 
+9.9 
+6.4 

+10.7 

+11.9 


January- 
March 


$17,231,831 


175, 489 
16,  634 
45,  620 
61,  692 
1, 468, 895 
74, 130 

416.  262 
47,540 
87,  661 

163,894 

190,280 
37, 357 
27,844 
1, 277, 384 
613,  919 
133,  284 
146,  216 
145,  770 
184,  043 
91,190 

301,  262 

708. 935 
1, 136. 004 

223. 837 
53,  206 

350,  466 
33,  246 
65,  683 
19,  184 
44,747 

813, 920 

21,  830 

2,  344,  619 

198, 105 

10, 889 

1,  247,  324 

131,  931 

188,  596 
1,  487,  503 

124,  557 

84,  407 

13, 857 

216,  308 

511,619 

52,604 

26,  669 

188,  356 

351.072 

180,  543 

370,  405 

19,642 


April- 
June 


$17,  283, 618 


182, 404 

21,  524 
46,444 
63,  225 

1,  611,  306 
73,  261 

419,  063 
49.  933 
90,947 

163,  669 

199, 109 
40,281 
30, 002 

1,  319, 586 
522, 660 
136, 287 
148, 604 
151.458 
188, 07S 

94,  603 

297, 008 

728,120 
1, 127,  318 

2.30,  683 
57, 348 

356, 994 
33,  213 
69. 030 

18,  531 
46,  991 

831.  709 

22,  564 

2,  376, 613 
205,  363 

11,841 

1, 270, 464 

131.  663 

197, 457 

1,  540, 052 

126,  764 

88,260 
14.  429 
226, 948 
531.  123 
49,  617 
27,  348 
196,  739 
370,310 
188,  765 
387.  961 

19,  392 


July- 
September 


188,002 
29,792 
45,  804 
67,  032 
1,  537,  946 
76,  395 

397, 047 
49, 466 
91, 082 

157, 109 

204,  614 
42, 855 
30, 426 

1,  327, 476 
531, 706 
138.  900 
147,  479 
153,  908 
190,685 

92, 313 

290, 426 

712,  270 
1, 126,  900 

237,  687 
61,313 

363,  410 
34,  766 
71, 109 
17, 994 
47,790 

807, 113 
23,  782 

2,  354,  077 
208,282 

12,477 

1,  286,  945 

134,  687 

204,  892 

1,  531,  578 

124,  633 

89, 998 

14, 241 

231,651 

531,064 

50.383 

27.881 

197, 172 

3S4,  055 

187.  893 

396,641 

21, 174 


October- 
December 


$17, 791, 230 


183,966 
21,415 
47, 012 
71,096 
1, 565,  288 
80,028 

412.330 
60,  325 
94,  866 

170,  160 

212, 380 
43, 973 
32, 062 
1, 385,  751 
630, 347 
146,  756 
145,  357 
157,  595 
197,  966 
93, 182 

297.  691 

762, 833 
1,118,981 

256.  .383 
62,  624 

392,  395 
37,  217 
78,  621 
16,537 
49, 055 

828, 699 

24, 831 

2,  632, 483 

218, 006 

13,923 

1,  306,  963 

138,  518 

200,  301 
1,  535,  389 

133,  262 

91,  761 

15, 134 

232,  757 

538,293 

51,  178 

23,664 

205.164 

372.  325 

ISO, 319 

421,  983 

21, 725 


1  Total  wanes  in  covered  employment  for  all  pay 
periods  ending  in  year  or  quarter.  See  table  113  for 
statutory  size-of-flrm  coverage  provisions. 

>  Data  for  1943  and  194^  are  generally  comparable 


since  the  only  changes  in  size-of-firm  provisions  of 
State  laws  during  these  2  years  are  those  shown  in 
footnotes  7,  8,  and  20,  table  113. 
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The  relative  changes  in  wages  from 
1943  to  1944  differed  even  more  among 
the  States  than  did  changes  in  aver- 
age employment  (table  120) ;  the 
changes  in  wages  ranged  from  a  de- 
crease of  25.4  percent  to  an  increase 
of  19.5  percent,  while  changes  in  av- 
erage employment  ranged  from  a  de- 
crease of  20.5  percent  to  an  increase 
of  4.3  percent.  In  only  11  States  were 
total  wages  lower  in  1944  than  in  1943; 
on  the  other  hand,  average  employ- 
ment declined  in  45  States.  Most  of 
the  11  States  with  decreases  in  total 
wages  were  those  that  had  the  largest 
decreases  in  average  employment; 
the  decrease  in  wages  was  as  much  as 
25.4  percent  in  Nevada.    Increases  in 


total  wages  in  40  States  were  as  much 
as  17.6  percent  in  Tennessee  and  19.5 
percent  in  Alaska.  In  all  9  States 
with  average  employment  of  1  million 
or  more  in  1944,  total  wages  increased 
in  the  year  while  average  employment 
declined. 

Covered  wages  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1944  were  higher  than  for  the 
previous  quarters  of  the  year,  al- 
though the  rise,  attributable  in  part 
to  the  payment  of  yearly  salaries  and 
year-end  bonuses,  was  not  so  sharp 
as  usual.  A  total  of  $17.8  billion  was 
paid  to  covered  workers  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1944,  1.1  percent  below  the 
record  total  of  $18.0  billion  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1943  (table  80). 


Major  Legislative  Trends  in  State  Laws,  1942-4^ 

The  1941  Yearbook  analyzed  legislative  trends  in  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  1937-41,  tracing  the  evolution  of  State  laws  through 
the  legislative  sessions  of  the  first  years  of  benefit  payments.  The 
present  discussion  outlines  the  changes  made  in  State  laws  during 
the  war  years. 


The  trends  in  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  during  the  war 
years  represent  a  tangled  skein.  The 
tendency  toward  simplification  of  the 
benefit  formula  which  came  with  the 
first  impact  of  administrative  prob- 
lems continued,  but  there  was  a  coun- 
tertrend  toward  experimentation  and 
elaboration.  For  example,  allowances 
for  dependents  were  added  in  three 
States;  adjustment  of  benefits  to  the 
cost  of  living,  in  another.  In  the  field 
of  contributions,  experience-rating 
formulas,  under  which  employer  con- 
tribution rates  are  varied,  were 
greatly  elaborated.  In  coverage, 
there  was  only  moderate  increase  in 
the  groups  of  workers  covered  by  the 
system.  Special  wartime  provisions 
were  enacted  on  contributions  and 
benefits,  but  by  the  end  of  1945  both 
the  provisions  for  "freezing"  service- 
men's benefit  rights  and  the  special 
war-risk  insurance  provisions  were 
waning. 

The  most  significant  development 
during  the  period  was  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  benefits  in  a  period  of  higher 
wages  and  higher  living  costs  and  the 
countertrend  toward  increasing  the 
severity  of  availability  requirements 
and  disqualifications.  The  more 
drastic  penalties  in  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  workers  who  quit  voluntarily 
or  who  refuse  suitable  work  arose  in 


part  from  the  social  policy  that  all 
members  of  the  labor  force  should  be 
at  work  during  wartime,  and  in  part, 
in  some  States,  from  the  pressure  of 
employer  groups  interested  in  obtain- 
ing reduced  contribution  rates  by  re- 
ducing benefits  payable  to  their  for- 
mer workers  and  chargeable  to  their 
accounts. 

Not  all  the  States  shared  in  these 
trends.  In  some  States  there  were  no 
significant  statutory  changes  in  cov- 
erage or  in  benefits  from  the  end  of 
1941  to  the  end  of  1945.  Despite  the 
desires  of  the  State  agencies,  of  labor 
groups,  and  of  other  friends  of  social 
insurance  in  these  States,  some 
legislatures  enacted  no  substantive 
changes  in  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws." 

It  should  be  realized  that  some 
changes  in  laws  are  brought  about  by 
interpretation.  Coverage  decisions 
and  benefit  decisions  by  the  adminis- 
trative bodies  set  up  in  the  laws,  by 
the  attorneys  general  of  the  States, 
or  by  their  courts,  define  the  rights  of 
insured  workers  under  the  State  laws. 
This  discussion,  however,  is  concerned 
primarily    with    statutory    changes. 


The  discussion  is  in  terms  of  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  end  of  1941  and  the 
end  of  1945,  regardless  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  enactments. 

Coverage 

During  the  period  1942-45,  only  a 
few  States  made  any  major  change  in 
the  coverage  provisions  of  their  laws. 
The  most  significant  change  in  terms 
of  number  of  workers  protected  was  in 
extension  of  coverage  in  nine  States 
to  workers  in  smaller  firms,  or  to  in- 
dividuals working  for  employers  op- 
erating in  the  State  for  short  periods. 
Other  States  m.ade  changes  in  the 
occupational  exclusions,  notably  with 
reference  to  maritime  workers. 

Size-of-Firm  Coverage 

The  limitation  of-  liability  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  to 
employers  of  8  or  more  workers  in 
20  weeks  still  sets  the  pattern  of  cov- 
erage for  the  largest  number  of  States. 
Within  the  last  4  years,  however,  the 
number  of  States  retaining  the  origi- 
nal "8  or  more"  limitation  has  de- 
creased by  2  and  the  number  covering 
workers  in  establishments  of  all  sizes 
has  increased  by  3. 


Size-of-flrm  coverage  (number 
of  workers) 

Number  of  States 

Dec.  31, 
1941 

Dec.  31, 
1945 

Total          

51 

51 

24 
2 
9 
2 
1 

13 

22 

6  or  more 

2 

8 

3  or  more 

2 

1 

1  or  more '        -~ 

16 

"  For  amendments  In  1946  In  Alaska, 
California,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Virginia,  see  the  Social  Security  Bul- 
letin, April  1946,  pp.  26-28. 


'  Includes  3  States  which  base  coverage  solely  on 
size  of  pay  roll.  Also  includes  Minnesota,  where 
services  for  employers  not  subject  to  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  and  located  outside  the  corporate 
limits  of  a  city,  village,  or  borough  of  10,000  popula- 
tion are  excluded. 

Nine  States  amended  their  size-of- 
firm  provisions.  Alaska  reduced  the 
number  of  workers  from  8  to  1,  Cali- 
fornia and  Maryland  from  4  to  1,  and 
New  Jersey  from  8  to  4.  Florida, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  retained  cov- 
erage of  8  or  more  in  20  weeks  but 
amended  their  provisions  to  include 
employers  who  hire  a  considerable 
number  of  workers  for  shorter  periods. 
Kansas  extended  liability  to  employ- 
ers of  25  or  more  persons  in  any  week; 
Florida  and  Nebraska,  to  employers 
who  have  a  specified  pay  roll  in  any 
calendar  quarter  ($5,000  or  more  and 
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$10,000  or  more,  respectively) . 
Hawaii  and  Pennsylvania  changed 
from  1  or  more  in  20  weeks  to  1  or 
more  at  any  time.  Eight  States  with 
size-of-flrm  restrictions  added  a  pro- 
viso for  automatic  extension  of  cover- 
age if  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  is  amended  to  include  employers 
of  1  or  more.  Twenty-five  States  now 
have  this  provision.'^ 

The  practice  of  considering  the  em- 
ployer's pay  roll  as  the  sole  or  an  alter- 
native factor  in  determining  whether 
an  employer  is  subject  has  been  in- 
creasing. In  1942-45,  3  States  added 
pay  roll  as  a  factor,  bringing  to  12  the 
number  utilizing  it.  This  test  of  cov- 
erage is  utilized  principally  in  the 
Mountain  and  West  Coast  States. 
Quarterly  pay  rolls  of  at  least  a  speci- 
fied amount  ($78  to  $225)  constitute 
the  sole  basis  for  liability  in  Idaho, 
Nevada,  and  Utah,  and  an  additional 
factor  in  California,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  smaller  States  have  from  the 
first  tended  to  cover  small  firms; 
without  them  some  States  would 
scarcely  have  had  enough  covered  em- 
ployment to  justify  a  program  of  un- 
employment insurance.  By  the  end 
of  1945,  only  3  of  the  12  States  with 
average  monthly  covered  employment 
of  less  than  100,000  (as  of  1944)  lim- 
ited coverage  to  employees  in  estab- 
lishments emplojring  8  or  more,  and 
7  extended  coverage  regardless  of 
number  of  employees.  In  1941,  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  only  large  industrial 
State  which  included  employees  of  1 
or  more,  though  Massachusetts  ex- 
tended its  coverage  in  that  year  effec- 
tive January  1,  1943.  By  the  end  of 
1945,  the  9  States  with  average 
monthly  emplojrment  of  a  million  or 
more  covered  workers  had  the  follow- 
ing coverage  provisions:  1  or  more, 
California,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania; 3  or  more,  Ohio;  4  or  more. 
New  Jersey,  New  York;   6  or  more. 


Illinois;    8    or   more,   Michigan   and 
Texas. 

Occupational  Exclusions 

The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  has  set  the  pattern  also  for  exclud- 
ing from  coverage  agricultural  work- 
ers, domestic  employees,  maritime 
workers,  and  employees  of  nonprofit 
institutions  and  of  governmental 
units. 

The  most  notable  extension  in  cov- 
erage during  the  war  years  has  been 
in  relation  to  maritime  workers.  This 
action  followed  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  1943  in  the  Standard 
Dredging  Corporation  and  Interna- 
tional Elevating  Company  cases, 
which  held  that  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional objection  to  coverage  of  mari- 
time workers  by  the  New  York  law. 

All  but  3  States "  originally  ex- 
cluded maritime  workers,  and  only  3  " 
had  repealed  the  exclusion  by  the  end 
of  1941.  In  some  States  the  absence 
of  navigable  waters  made  the  exclu- 
sion meaningless.  In  1942-45,  14 
States  amended  their  maritime  cover- 
age provisions.  Eight"'  deleted  the 
exclusion  of  maritime  workers  on 
American  vessels.  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington extended  coverage  to  maritime 
workers  primarily  engaged  in  naviga- 
tion of  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
State.  Ohio  extended  coverage  to 
Great  Lakes  seamen  but  placed  sea- 
sonal limitations  on  their  benefits 
based  on  wage  credits  earned  within 
the  season.  Alabama,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Wisconsin  provided  for  cov- 
erage of  maritime  workers  whenever 
such  workers  become  subject  to  the 
Unemployment  Tax  Act.  Altogether, 
13  States ""  will  extend  coverage  to 
maritime  workers  if  they  are  covered 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act.  California  had  exempted  "serv- 
ice on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  as  to  which  States  are 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  from 
requiring  contributions  from  employ- 
ers."   Following  the  Supreme  Court 


"  Alabama,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  and  Vermont, 
which  had  the  proviso  by  the  end  of  1941; 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin, which  added  it  in  1942-i5.  Ala- 
bama deleted  the  proviso  in  1943  and 
restored  it  in  1945. 


"  Colorado,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
New  York. 

"Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming. 

» Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

i«  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Vermont,  Washington,  in  addition  to 
the  3  cited  in  the  text. 


decision,  the  California  Employment 
Stabilization  Commission  adopted  a 
resolution  effective  July  1,  1943,  re- 
moving the  exemption  of  maritime 
service. 

Because  of  the  interstate  character 
of  much  maritime  employment,  cov- 
erage of  these  workers  may  be  effected 
by  reciprocal  coverage  arrangements.. 
In  1945,  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  Texas, 
and  Wisconsin  enacted  amendments 
relating  to  reciprocal  arrangements 
with  other  States  concerning  mari- 
time workers. 

The  only  other  significant  exten- 
sions of  coverage  were  to  employees  of 
nonprofit  organizations  in  Hawaii  and 
to  certain  State  and  local  government 
workers  in  Maryland,  Nevada,  and 
Washington.  In  Washington  the 
amendment  specified  that  the  earlier 
exclusion  of  government  services  does 
not  apply  to  services  performed  for 
public-utility  districts  and  public- 
power  authorities.  An  opinion  of  the 
attorney  general,  however,  deter- 
mined that  the  amendment  "was 
meant  to  apply  to  whatever  adminis- 
trative agency  was  designated  to  fur- 
ther the  power  development  of  the 
Columbia  River"  and  not  to  any  exist- 
ing corporate  body  such  as  munici- 
pal power-and-light  instrumentali- 
ties. Only  Wisconsin  had  previously 
covered  any  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees. 

Benefit  Formulas 

The  framework  of  the  benefit  for- 
mulas was  changed  much  less  in 
1942-45  than  in  1937-41,  when  most 
States  made  such  changes  for  admin- 
istrative simplification.  By  the  end 
of  1941,  all  States  but  Wisconsin  had 
introduced  a  lag  between  the  period 
in  which  a  claimant's  benefits  are  paid 
(the  benefit  year)  and  the  period  on 
which  they  are  based;  all  but  six 
States  had  established  a  relatively 
short  base  period;  most  of  the  States 
used  the  same  base  period  lor  deter- 
mining eligibility,  benefit  amount,  and 
duration.  All  States  (except  Wiscon- 
sin, which  has  never  had  a  full-time 
weekly  wage  formula)  had  adopted  an 
arbitrary  fraction  of  quarterly  or  an- 
nual earnings  as  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining weekly  benefits  instead  of  a 
full-time  weekly  wage  which  required 
week-by-week  reports  on  earnings  or 
hours  or  both. 
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These  tendencies  toward  simplifi- 
cation continued  in  1942-45.  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Florida,  and  Pennsylvania  re- 
duced their  base  periods  to  4  quar- 
ters, leaving  only  Arizona  and  Mis- 
souri with  base  periods  longer  than 
1  year.  Only  Arizona  still  provided 
for  an  extensible  base  period,  which 
most  States  had  used  when  they 
started  paying  benefits  before  any 
claimant  could  have  a  full  base 
period. 

types  of  Base  Periods  and  Benefit 
Years 

By  the  end  of  1941,  15  States  "  were 
using  a  uniform  base  period — usually 
the  calendar  year — for  all  claimants, 
and  a  uniform  benefit  year — usually 
a  12-month  period  beginning  3,  4,  5,  or 
6  months  after  the  end  of  the  base 
period.  Thirty-three  States  started  a 
benefit  year  for  each  eligible  claimant 
when  he  filed  a  valid  claim  or  had 
served  a  waiting  period;  27  of  these 
used  as  the  base  period  the  first  4  of 
the  last  5  calendar  quarters  preceding 
the  benefit  year.  Kentucky  and  North 
Carolina  combined  an  individual  ben- 
efit year  starting  with  a  valid  claim 
with  two  fixed  base  periods.  Wiscon- 
sin had  no  concept  of  fixed  periods, 
basing  benefits  in  general  on  the  most 
recent  employment  prior  to  separa- 
tion, with  eligibility  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment with  all  employers,  but  the 
■weekly  benefit  computed  separately 
for  each  employer  whose  account  is 
charged  with  benefits  paid. 

There  were  a  few  shifts  during 
1942-45.  Pennsylvania  adopted  uni- 
form periods  in  1943  but  returned  to 
individual  periods  in  1945.  South 
Dakota  adopted  individual  periods  in 
changing  from  an  annual-wage  for- 
mula; Vermont  and  Washington 
adopted  uniform  periods,  the  latter  in 
changing  to  an  annual-wage  formula. 
West  Virginia  changed  from  uniform 
periods  to  an  individual  benefit  year 
starting  with  a  valid  claim  and  two 
fixed  base  periods,  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  lag  between  base  period  and 
benefit  year  which  is  inherent  in  the 
uniform  periods.  Thus  by  the  end  of 
1945, 15  States  utilized  uniform  benefit 


"Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia. 


years,  and  18  used  uniform  base  pe- 
riods in  computing  eligibility  and 
benefit  amounts. 

Method     of     Computing     Weekly 
Benefits 

By  the  end  of  1941  the  movement  for 
simplification  of  the  benefit  formula 
had  resulted  in  43  high-quarter  wage 
formulas  and  7  annual-wage  formulas 
(table  132) .  Six  ^  of  the  former  main- 
tained an  alternative  formula  of  50 
percent  of  full-time  weekly  wages,  but 
this  provision,  although  the  first  alter- 
native in  all  States  except  Colorado, 
was  rarely  utilized.  By  the  end  of 
1945  the  full-time  weekly  wage  for- 
mula had  disappeared  from  the  laws 
of  all  States  except  Arizona  and  Colo- 
rado, and  the  number  of  States  using 
annual-wage  formulas  had  increased 
to  8. 

Only  14  States  made  changes  in  the 
formula  for  computing  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  in  the  1942-45  period. 
Oregon  and  Washington  adopted  an 
annual-wage  formula,  while  South 
Dakota  changed  from  an  annual-wage 
to  a  high-quarter  formula.  Seven 
States  changed  high-quarter  frac- 
tions— Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
North  Dakota,  and  the  4  which  elim- 
inated the  full-time  weekly  wage 
alternative.  All  but  Louisiana  liberal- 
ized the  fraction.  Rhode  Island  lib- 
eralized its  weighted  table,  and  Con- 
necticut and  Ohio  changed  their  tables 
while  changing  the  minimum  or  max- 
imum amounts.  Wisconsin  liberal- 
ized the  fraction  of  average  wages  al- 
lowed as  benefits. 

'  In  changing  from  an  annual-wage 
to  a  high-quarter  formula,  South 
Dakota  considerably  liberalized  ben- 
efits except  for  workers  who  had 
steady  employment  throughout  the 
base  period.  Though  they  increased 
maximum  weekly  amounts,  Oregon 
and  Washington  reduced  weekly  bene- 
fits for  low-paid  or  irregularly  em- 
ployed workers  by  changing  to  an 
annual-wage  formula. 

In  1945,  3  States  added  allowances 
for  dependents  of  beneficiaries  to  the 
benefits  based  on  prior  earnirTs;  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  included 
such  allowances  since  its  original  law. 


The  4  laws  differ  markedly  in  the 
definitions  of  dependents  "  and  in  the 
amounts  of  the  allowances.  Connec- 
ticut allows  $2  per  dependent  up  to 
three,  but  the  total  allowance  for  de- 
pendents cannot  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  basic  benefit  payable  for  the  week. 
The  District  of  Columbia  allows  $1  for 
each  dependent  up  to  three,  but  the 
maximum  weekly  amount  payable  is 
$20,  with  or  without  dependents. 
Michigan  allows  $2  for  each  dependent 
child,  but  the  total  amount  payable 
may  not  exceed  the  average  weekly 
wage  in  the  high  quarter  or  $28, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  Therefore,  a 
Michigan  claimant  with  the  minimum 
benefit  receives  no  allowance  for  de- 
pendents; a  claimant  with  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  $20  may  receive  ac 
allowance  for  as  many  as  four  depend-, 
ents;  and  some  claimants  near  tt 
maximum  may  draw  fractional  bene 
fits  for  a  fifth  dependent.  NevadS 
pays  no  allowance  for  one  dependent 
$3  for  two  dependents,  and  $6  for 
three  or  more. 

Utah  increased  benefits  at  all  level^ 
by  adjustment  to  the  "cost-of-living"" 
index  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  When  the  index  (1935- 
39=100)  rises  to  125,  the  normal 
weekly  benefit  amount  of  each  claim- 
ant (1/20  of  his  high-quarter  wages) 
is  increased  by  20  percent  (computed] 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $1). 
When  the  index  falls  to  120,  benefit^ 
will  revert  to  normal.  Should  it  fall 
to  98.5,  normal  benefits  would  be  re- 
duced by  20  percent,  but  not  below  $13 
by  reason  of  this  provision.  Th^ 
schedule  of  increased  benefits  has 
been  in  effect  since  July  1945. 

Other  States  which  wished  to  liber- 
alize their  benefits  to  reflect  higher 
wages  and  to  help  meet  higher  costs 
of  living  relied  on  increases  in  the, 
maximum  and  minimum  benefit 
amounts  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

Maximum  Weekly  Benefit  Amount' 

By  the  end  of  1941  the  $15  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit  set  in  all  but  2  of 
the  original  laws  had  been  replaced 
in  21  laws.  In  1942-45,  15  States,  10 
of  which  still  had  the  original  $15  - 
maximum,  made  no  change.   Twenty- 


's Arizona,    Colorado,    Iowa,    Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont. 


"  See  Reticker,  Ruth,  "State  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Laws  of  1945,"  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  July  1945,  p.  16. 
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Table  121. — Maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount:  Distribution  of  States  and  of 
employed  covered  workers  by  specified 
provision  in  State  law,  December  31, 
1941  and  1945 


Deo.  31, 1941 

Dec.  31,  1945 

Maximum 
weekly 
benefit 

Num- 
ber of 

States 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 
of  covered 
workers 

Num- 
ber of 

States 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 
of  covered 
workers 

Total.... 

51 

100.0 

SI 

100.0 

$16 

30 
7 
2 
9 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

50.1 
IS.  3 

3.9 
25.0 

2.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

11 

17 

3 

1 

11 

>3 

32 

6.6 

16.  .. 

2. 1 

17... 

0 

18    . 

13.5 

20... 

39.3 

21    _ 

24.3 

22.... 

4.2 

24 

.1 

25  -. 

2.5 

28 

7.4 

'  Nevada,  where  only  claimants  with  maximum 
number  of  compensable  dependents  are  eligible  for 
amount  specified. 

>  Includes  Utah,  where  normal  maximum  of  $20  is 
now  raised  to  $25  because  of  rise  in  cost  of  living. 

3  Connecticut  and  Michigan,  where  only  claimants 
with  maximum  number  of  compensable  dependents 
are  eligible  for  amount  specified. 

four  States  made  only  one  change  in 
the  maximum  benefit  amount,  16  of 
them  in  the  1945  sessions.  Other 
States  brought  up  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  gradually  during  the 
period  as  weekly  wages  and  cost  of 
living  rose.""  Connecticut  raised  its 
$20  maximum  to  $22  in  1943  and  in 
1945  added  up  to  $6  for  dependents; 
Michigan  raised  its  $16  maximum  to 
$20  in  1942  and  in  1945  added  up  to 
$8  for  dependent  children;  in  1945 
Nevada  increased  its  $15  maximum 
to  $18  and  added  up  to  $6  for  de- 
pendents. 

In  1941  the  majority  of  the  States 
(30)  had  a  $15  maximum  benefit 
amount,  and  half  the  covered  work- 
ers were  in  these  States  (table  121). 
Only  3  States,  with  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  covered  workers,  had  a 
maximum  benefit  of  $20.  By  the  end 
of  1945  the  largest  number  of  States 
(17)  had  a  $20  maximum  benefit 
amount.  Twenty-seven  States  had  a 
maximum  of  $20  or  more,  and  78  per- 
cent of  the  covered  workers  were  in 
these  States. 

Minimum  Weekly  Benefit  Amount 

The  trend  in  minimum  weekly 
benefit  amounts  was  also  upward 
during  the  period,  although  a  larger 


Dec.  31, 1941 

Dec.  31, 1945 

Minimum 
weeklv 
benefit 

Num- 
ber of 

States 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 
of  covered 
workers 

Num- 
ber of 
States 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 
of  covered 
workers 

Total-... 

51 

100.0 

51 

100.0 

No    fixed 
minimum,. 
$2 

11 
2 

"7 
3 

19 

•8 
9 
0 
0 
2 

1.0 
4.3 
8.2 
3.6 
17.6 
12.6 
44.3 
0 
0 
8.4 

0 

0 

M 

»6 

<18 

7 

"5 

'6 

1 

6 

0 
0 

3 

4.8 

4,4.81 

5 

12.4 
21.8 

6,6.75. 

7,7.50 

8                  

7.6 
4.0 
14.6 

9 

4.2 

10    .  

30.7 

number    of     States     (28)     made    no       Table  122. — Minimum      weekly     ben^t 
change  in  1942-45.    In  1942,  5  States  ='  amount:  Distribution  of  States  and  of 

„.„,...  .    .  ,^^o     ^  employed  covered  workers  by  specified 

raised   their    minimums;    m    1943,    6  prLIion  in  State  law,   December  31, 

States.^      In    1945,    11    States"    in-  1941  and  1945 

creased  their  statutory  minimums, 
and  Utah  raised  its  minimum  ($5)  to 
$7  in  the  upward  adjustment  of  all 
benefit  amounts  to  reflect  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  In  1942  Mich- 
igan changed  from  $7  to  the  lesser 
of  $10  and  the  average  weekly  wage 
in  the  high  quarter,  which,  at  the 
minimum  qualifying  wage,  is  $4.81, 
and  in  1945,  South  Dakota  reduced  the 
minimum  weekly  benefit  from  $7  to  $6. 
At  the  end  of  both  1941  and  1945 
the  largest  number  of  States  (19  and 
18,  respectively)  and  the  median  State 
had  minimums  of  $5;  and  the  median 
worker  was  in  a  State  which  had  a  $7 

minimum  (table  122).     These  figures,  1  lowa,  where  claimants  received  their  full-time 

however,  obscure  the  changes  at  the        J'tfan^l""^^  "^'  °'  high-quarter  earnings)  if  less 

two  ends  of  the  scale,  for  in  the  period  '  includes  Missouri;  minimum  is  50  cents,  but  if 

„  „^    ,_  .^,         .    .  less  than  $3,  aggregate  benefits  are  paid  at  the  rate 

the  number  of  States  with  mmimums      of  $3. 

nf  Ipsb  tbQn  «4  rtrnnnPfl  frnm   1  n  tn  4  =  Includes  Michigan;  minimum  is  $10  or  average 

01  less  tnan  $4  aroppea  irom  lU  XO  4,  .j^eekly  wage  in  high  quarter  If  less  than  $10— with 

and    the    proportion    of    workers    in        mimmumqualitj-ing  earnings,  $4.81. 

,,  <  Excludes  Utah,  with  statutory  minimum  of  $5; 

States  with  such  minimums  fell  from  current  effective   minimum   is  $7  under  upward 

13.5  percent  to  5  percent.   At  the  same      ™findS"s^wisconTi™  actually  $2,  but  if  less  than 
time  the  number  of  States  with  mini-      $6,  paid  a,t  rate  of  not  less  than  $6. 

6  Includes  Utah;  see  footnote  4. 
mums  of  $8  or  more  rose  from  2  to  11,  ^  includes  Wisconsin;  actually  $6,  but  if  less  than 

and  the  proportion  of  covered  workers      ^-  p""^  ^'  '^'^  "'  ™'  '^^  """^  *'■ 
in  States  with  such  minimums  went      quarter    formulas    allowed    benefits 
up  from  8  percent  to  nearly  50  percent.      equal   to   a   fraction   of   base-period 

wages.  A  few  used  schedules  with 
more  liberal  fractions  for  the  lower 
wage  brackets.  The  States  with  an- 
nual-wage formulas  derived  potential 
annual  benefits  and  hence  weeks  of 
duration  as  well  as  weekly  benefit 
amounts  from  schedules  of  annual 
earnings. 


Duration  of  Benefits 


By  the  end  of  1941,  13  States  pro^ 
vided  a  specified  potential  duration  of 
benefits  for  all  eligible  claimants, 
while  3  had  uniform  duration  for  all 
but  a  few  benefit  categories.  The 
other  States  limited  benefits  in  pro- 
portion to  each  individual's  prior  em- 
ployment or  wages  up  to  a  specified 
maximum  number  of  weeks,  expressed 
as  a  multiple  of  the  weekly  benefit 
amount.  Actual  weeks  of  duration 
might  be  greater,  however,  if  all  or 
part  of  a  claimant's  unemployment 
was  partial  unemployment. 

In  the  States  with  variable  duration, 
Wisconsin  allowed  a  week's  benefit  for 
each  2  weeks  of  employment  (up  to 
40) ;  most  of  the  States  with  high- 


PennsylVanla, 


™  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia. 


=1  Indiana,      Kentucky, 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia. 

-  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

23  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin. See  table  in  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  July  1945,  p.  14. 


Changes  in  Duration  Formula 

A  few  States ''  changed  the  method 
of  computing  potential  duration  of 
benefits  in  1942-45.  A  few  more 
changed  the  ratio  between  base- 
period  wages  and  benefits,  usually  but 
not  always  liberalizing  the  relation  of 
benefits  to  wage  credits.  The  largest 
number  changed  the  maximiun  dura- 
tion. In  view  of  the  large  wartime 
earnings,  increasing  the  maximum 
duration  without  changing  the  arith- 
metic of  the  duration  formula  meant 
more  adequate  duration  of  benefits  for 
many  claimants.    Seven  States  ^  lib- 


='  Delaware,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Washington. 

M  Connecticut,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania. 
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eralized  the  fraction  used  to  compute 
duration,  frequently  in  connection 
with  reduction  of  the  base  period. 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
South  Dakota  amended  their  duration 
schedules  and  liberalized  the  poten- 
tial benefits  for  each  wage  class. 

The  formulas  for  duration  of  bene- 
fits at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
period  are  summarized  in  table  123. 

Uniform  duration  of  benefits. — In 
1941,  13  States  provided  uniform  po- 
tential duration  of  13  to  20  weeks  for 
all  eligible  claimants.  Mississippi 
with  14  weeks,  Georgia,  Montana, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  with  16,  and  Hawaii  with 
20  made  ho  change  in  their  provisions 
during  1942-45.  New  York  doubled 
its  uniform  duration  of  13  weeks; 
West  Virginia  increased  from  16  to  21, 
and  Kentucky  and  North  Dakota, 
from  16  to  20  weeks.  Utah  retained 
the  principle  of  uniform  duration  and 

Table  123. — Formulas  for  duration  of 
benefits:  Distribution  of  States  and  of 
employed  covered  workers  by  specified 
provision  in  State  law,  December  31, 
1941  and  1945 


Dec.  31, 1941 

Dec.  31, 1945 

Formula 

Num- 
ber 
of 
States 

Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 

of 
covered 
workers 

Num- 
ber 
of 
States 

Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 

of 
covered 
workers 

Total-. 

51 

100.0 

51 

100.0 

High-quarter  formula 
Fraction   of   base- 
period  wages... 

43 

30 

1 

12 

1 

6 

'4 

35 

'1 

3 

10 

7 

M 

3 

1 

91.1 

60.4 
.6 
7.6 
4.5 
10.0 
12.1 
6.5 
9.1 

15.4 
25.3 

6.7 
2.7 
4.0 

2.2 

42 

25 
1 

11 
1 
9 

12 

Jl 
0 

6 
<11 

8 

«3 

5 

1 

88.2 

36.0 

.6 

10.4 

4  6 

M 

Mo  ' 

H 

14.4 
5.8 

H' 

H' [... 

H 

0 

26.7 
25.6 

9.6 

Schedule  of  base- 
period  wages 

Uniform  duration.. 

Annual-wage  formula 
Schedule 

Uniform 

5  0 

Fraction    of    weeks 
worked 

2  2 

'  Includes  Florida  and  Iowa  (1941)  and  Arizona 
(1941  and  1945)  with  S-quarter  base  periods,  and 
Indiana  (1941)  with  ?«o  +  fraction  and  5-quarter  base 
period. 

» Includes  Missouri,  with  8-quarter  base  period. 

•  Pennsylvania,  with  8-quarter  base  period. 

'  Includes  Ohio  and  Utah,  with  near-uniform 
duration;  see  text. 

'  Includes  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  South  Dakota, 
with  uniform  duration  except  for  lower  benefit 
classes. 

•  Includes  Oregon,  which  retained  a  H  fraction  in 
changing  from  high-quarter  to  annual-wage  formula. 


extended  its  normal  duration  from  20 
to  23  weeks.  However,  since  maxi- 
mum potential  benefits  in  a  benefit 
year  are  not  increased  with  the  ad- 
justment of  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
to  the  cost  of  living,  the  actual  dura- 
tion is  not  uniform.  At  present, 
while  the  schedule  of  weekly  benefits 
now  ranges  from  $7  to  $25  (instead  of 
$5-20),  duration  is  reduced  to  16.4- 
18.4  weeks  in  the  various  benefit  cate- 
gories. Ohio,  the  first  State  to  pro- 
vide the  same  potential  duration  of 
benefits  to  all  eligible  claimants, 
adopted  variable  duration  in  1945; 
however,  the  18  weeks  which  had  been 
provided  since  1941  for  all  eligible 
claimants  became  the  minimum;  the 
maximum  is  now  22  weeks. 

In  1943  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire adopted  uniform  duration  (18 
weeks)  and  in  1945  increased  the 
limit  to  20.  In  the  latter  year,  Maine 
also  made  its  duration  uniform  at  20 
weeks. 

Thus  the  increase  from  1942 
through  1945  in  the  number  of  States 
with  imif orm  duration  is  only  1 — from 
13  to  14.  However,  if  Ohio  and  Utah — 
with  near-uniform  duration  and  with 
minimum  duration  which  is  more 
than  maximum  duration  in  many 
States — are  included,  16  States  with 
30  percent  of  the  covered  workers 
provide  uniform  or  nearly  uniform 
duration  of  benefits  for  all  eligible 
workers. 

Maximum  Weeks  of  Benefits 

By  the  end  of  1941,  maximum  bene- 
fits of  20  times  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  were  payable  in  10  States,  and 
of  17  to  19  times  in  7  other  States. 
In  25  States,  however,  ttte  limit  was 
16  weeks,  and  in  9  States,  13  to  15 
weeks.  Nineteen  States  made  no 
change  in  maximum  duration  in 
1942-45.  Of  these  States,  Arizona 
and  Mississippi  retained  14  weeks,  and 
12  States,  16  weeks  (table  133) .  In  31 
States,  including  States  with  uniform 
or  variable  duration,  the  trend  in 
maximum  potential  duration  was 
upward. 

Twenty-three  States  made  only  one 
change  in  maximum  duration  during 
the  period,  19  of  these  in  the  1945 
sessions.  The  largest  changes  were 
in  Washington  and  New  Jersey — from 
16  and  18,  respectively,  to  26  weeks. 
Other  States  brought  their  maximum 


Table  124. — Maximum  duration  of  bene- 
fits: Distribution  of  States  and  of  em- 
ployed covered  workers  by  specified  pro- 
vision in  State  law,  December  31,  1941 
and  1945 


Maximum 
weeks  of 
benefits  for 
total  unem- 
ployment 

Dec.  31, 1941 

Dec.  31, 1946 

Num- 
ber of 
States 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 
of  covered 
workers 

Num- 
ber of 
states 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 
of  covered 
workers 

Total.... 

61 

100.0 

51 

100.0 

13 

3 

4 

2 

26 

1 

6 

1 

!9 

0 
0 
0 
1 

22.5 
1.0 
1.2 

29.0 
.2 

18.4 
.6 

19.8 
0 
0 
0 
7.3 

0 
2 
0 

12 
1 
3 

1  1 

J  21 

1 

2 

S3 
5 

0 

14. 

.8 

15 

0 

16. 

12  5 

17. 

2 

18 ..     . 

4.9 

19 

.3 

20.. 

31.0 

21..     .. 

1.1 

22 

7.0 

23.. 

14.0 

26 

28.2 

^  Utah;  maximum  possible  duration  under  upward 
cost-of-living  adjustment  applicable  in  1945  is  19 
weeks.  When  no  adjustment  appUes,  duration  is  23 
weeks  uniform. 

3  Includes  Rhode  Island,  where  maximum  dura- 
tion is  20H  weeks;  and  Wisconsin  (1941),  where 
maximum  of  20  weeks  applies  to  benefits  for  contin- 
uous unemployment  from  any  1  employer's  account. 

3  Includes  California  and  Wisconsin.  In  Califor- 
nia, maximum  duration  generally  is  23?i  weeks. 
Under  a  few  combinations  of  base-period  and  high- 
quarter  earnings,  duration  may  be  more  than  2354 
weeks.  In  Wisconsin,  maximum  of  23  weeks  applies 
to  benefits  for  continuous  unemployment  from  any  1 
employer's  account. 

duration  up  gradually.^"  California 
was  the  first  to  provide  a  maximum  of 
26  weeks  (in  1939)  and  the  only  State 
to  decrease  maximum  weeks  of  bene- 
fits during  the  period.  In  1943  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  was  increased 
from  $18  to  $20,  but  the  maximum 
total  benefits  in  a  benefit  year,  which 
were  expressed  in  terms  of  a  schedule 
of  base-period  wages,  were  not 
changed.  As  a  result  the  maximum 
potential  benefits  ($468)  represent 
only  23.4  weeks  at  $20  a  week  instead 
of  26  weeks  at  $18  a  week. 

At  the  end  of  1941  the  largest  num- 
ber of  States  (25)  provided  a  maxi- 
mum duration  of  16  weeks,  but  these 
States  included  only  29  percent  of  the 
covered  workers;  9  States  with  25  per- 
cent of  the  covered  workers  provided 
only  13,  14,  or  15  weeks  at  the  maxi- 
mum; 17  with  46  percent  of  the  cov- 
ered workers  provided  more  than  16 
weeks  of  benefits;  only  California  al- 
lowed more  than  20  weeks  (table  124) . 

By  the  end  of  1945  the  largest  num- 
ber of  States  (21  with  31  percent  of 
the  covered  workers)  provided  a  max- 
imum duration  of  20  weeks,  and  11 

=«  Delaware,  Indiana,  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Vermont. 
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States  with  50  percent  of  the  covered 
workers  provided  maximum  duration 
of  more  than  20  weeks. 

The  extension  of  maximum  dura- 
tion without  liberalization  of  the 
other  elements  of  the  benefit  formula 
has  resulted,  in  some  States,  in  the 
limitation  of  maximum  potential  du- 
ration to  claimants  who  are  eligible 
for  the  maximum  weekly  amounts  or 
certain  of  the  higher  weekly  benefits. 
The  schedules  of  the  annual-wage 
formulas  in  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and 
Wa,shington  and  the  separate  sched- 
ules of  high-quarter  wages  and  weekly 
benefits  and  of  base-period  wages  and 
maximum  annual  beilefits  in  Califor- 
nia and  Rhode  Island  have  this  re- 
sult. In  Maryland,  with  a  benefit 
formula  providing  weekly  benefits  of 
1/20  of  high-quarter  wages  and  an- 
nual benefits  of  Va  of  base-period 
wages,  only  some  of  the  claimants 
who  qualify  for  maximum  weekly 
benefits  can  qualify  for  the  maximum 
26  weeks.  At  all  other  benefit  levels 
the  maximum  potential  duration  of 
benefits  is  19  or  20  weeks,  depending 
on  the  rounding  of  the  weekly  benefit 
amount. 

In  1945  the  Illinois  Legislature  ex- 
tended maximum  potential  benefits 
in  a  uniform  benefit  year  to  26  weeks 
but  instituted  a  so-called  disqualifi- 
cation provision  which  limits  consecu- 
tive weeks  of  benefits  in  two  succes- 
sive benefit  years  to  26.  A  claimant 
who,  after  July  1,  1945,  has  drawn  26 
weeks  of  benefits  in  one  or  two  benefit 
years  without  intervening  employ- 
ment has  to  earn  three  times  his 
weekly  benefit  in  bona  fide  work  be- 
fore he  can  draw  the  remainder  of 
his  benefits,  to  which  his  base-period 
wages  entitle  him,  in  the  second  bene- 
fit year. 

Maximum  Potential  Benefits  in  a 
Benefit  Year 

Since  the  trend  In  both  weekly 
benefits  and  weeks  of  benefits  is  up- 
ward, the  trend  in  maximum  annual 
benefits  is  definitely  upward.  In  1941 
the  median  State  afforded  maximum 
potential  benefits  of  $240,  and  the 
median  worker  was  in  a  State  with 
maximum  potential  benefits  of  $288. 
In  1945  the  median  State  afforded 
maximum  potential  benefits  of  $396, 
and  the  median  worker  was  in  a  State 
with  maximxun  potential  benefits  of 
$468. 


Table  125. — Maximum  annual  benefits: 
Distribution  of  States  and  of  employed 
covered  workers  by  specified  provision  in 
State  law,  December  31,  1941  and  I94S 


Dec.  31, 1941 

Dec.  31, 1945 

Maximum  annual 
benefits 

Num- 
ber o( 
States 

Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 
of  cov- 
ered 
worlters 

Num- 
ber of 
States 

Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 
of  cov- 
ered 
workers 

Total ... 

51 

100.  fl 

61 

100.0 

Less  than  $200.00 

200.00-249.99 

3 
24 
10 
8 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 

22.5 
21.6 
21.7 
16.6 
10.7 
.6 

7.3 

0 

0 

0 
9 
3 
9 
5 
11 
16 
4 
»4 

0 
6.6 

250.00-299.99 

4.1 

300.00-349.99 

9.9 

350.00-399.99           

4.4 

400.00-449.99 

18.1 

460.00-499.99 

21.1 

600.00-549.99 

22.4 

660.00  or  more 

13.6 

1  Includes  Nevada,  where  only  claimants  with 
maximum  number  of  compensable  dependents  are 
eligible  for  the  maximum  amount. 

'  Includes  Connecticut  and  Michigan,  where  only 
claimants  with  maximum  number  of  compensable 
dependents  are  eligible  for  the  maximum  amount. 

The  improvement  in  provisions  for 
maximum  potential  benefits  from 
1941  to  1945  is  shown  in  table  125. 
In  December  1941  the  largest  number 
of  States  (24)  provided  benefits  be- 
tween $200  and  $249.99.  In  Decem- 
ber 1945  the  largest  number  (11)  pro- 
vided $400  to  $449.99.  In  1941,  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  covered  work- 
ers were  in  States  with  maximum 
benefits  under  $350;  in  1945,  80  per- 
cent of  the  covered  workers  were  in 
States  with  maximum  benefits  of  $350 
or  more. 

However,  13  States"  made  no 
change  during  the  4  years  in  the 
duration  formula,  the  weekly  benefit 
formula,  the  maximum  duration,  or 
the  maximum  weekly  benefit,  and 
thus  no  change  which  would  increase 
potential  annual  benefits.  In  5  other 
States,"^  maximum  annual  benefits 
were  increased  only  by  reason  of  an 
increase  in  maximum  weekly  amounts. 

Benefits  for  Partial 
Unemployment 

By  December  of  1941,  all  but  3 
States  had  provided  benefits  for 
workers    experiencing    underemploy- 


ment which  reduced  earnings  below 
their  weekly  benefit  amount  or  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  and  a  small 
allowance.  The  existing  plans  were 
changed  little  in  1942-45.''  In  1942, 
New  York  adopted  a  "day-base  plan." 
Workers  who  are  unemployed 
throughout  the  week  are  paid  bene- 
fits weekly.  Those  who  are  unem- 
ployed more  than  3  but  less  than  6 
days  in  a  week  and  earn  not  more 
than  $24  accumulate  credits  for  each 
day  over  3  and  are  paid  whenever 
they  have  4  "effective  days."  In  1945 
Pennsylvania  adopted  a  program  of 
benefits  for  partial  imemployment, 
effective  January  1,  1946.  Montana 
is  the  only  State  without  provision 
for  weeks  of  partial  imemployment; 
in  that  State  a  worker  may  be  con- 
sidered totally  imemployed  in  a  week 
in  which  he  has  odd-job  or  subsidiary 
earnings  amounting  to  $7  or  performs 
a  day's  work  of  not  more  than  8  hours. 

Benefit  Rights  of 
Ex-Servicemen 

By  the  end  of  1941,  38  States  had 
enacted  provisions  to  maintain  the 
benefit  rights  of  workers  who  left 
covered  employment  to  enter  the 
armed  forces.  These  so-called  freez- 
ing provisions  were  originally  in  terms 
of  "trainees."  They  preserved  the 
benefit  rights  of  trainees  who  entered 
the  military  service  on  or  after  a  date 
in  1940,  and  defined  their  rights  in 
one  or  more  benefit  years  subsequent 
to  discharge.  Later  the  laws  used 
terms  comparable  to  Pennsylvania's 
"status  preserved  during  and  after 
military  and  naval  service." 

By  1944  all  jurisdictions  except 
Alaska  and  New  Mexico  had  enacted 
such  provisions.  However,  when  the 
Federal  Government  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  unemployed  ex-servicemen 
through  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944,  the  importance  of 
the  State  provisions  w£is  reduced.  By 
December  31,  1945,  veterans  had  spe- 


2' Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Missotirl,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia. 

=s  Alabama,  Hawaii,  North  Carolina, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina. 


=»  See  "Statutory  Provisions  for  Partial 
Unemployment,"  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
January  1945,  pp.  25-30,  for  a  detailed 
description  of  these  plans;  and  "State 
Unemployment  Compensation  Laws  of 
1945."  Social  Security  Bulletin,  July  1945, 
pp.  15-16,  for  changes  made  in  the  1945 
sessions. 
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cial  benefit  rights  in  only  35  States.'" 
In  33  States  these  rights  are  limited 
to  the  wage  credits  at  the  time  of  in- 
duction. In  Idaho,  any  moneys  paid 
an  ex-serviceman  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  compensation  for  unem- 
ployment subsequent  to  his  honorable 
discharge  are  deducted  from  the  un- 
paid balance  of  his  rights  under  the 
Idaho  law.  In  Utah  each  veteran  is 
allowed  special  credits,  for  each  quar- 
ter of  active  service  after  January  1, 
1940,  equal  to  his  high-quarter  wages 
before  his  induction.  Pennsylvania 
adopted  an  automatic  allowance  of 
maximum  benefits  under  the  1945 
benefit  schedule  to  all  individuals  en- 
gaged in  covered  employment  in  the 
year  preceding  military  service. 

In  most  of  these  35  States,  ex-serv- 
icemen's rights  to  State  benefits  rep- 
resent a  "last  defense"  against  un- 
employment, to  be  used  when  Federal 
benefits  are  exhausted.  In  19  States 
a  veteran  may  elect  whether  to  draw 
State  or  Federal  benefits  first. 

Eligibility  for  Benefits 

Eligibility  for  benefits  depends  on 
several  factors — attachment  to  the 
labor  force  as  measured  by  employ- 
ment or  wages  in  covered  employment 
within  a  specified  prior  period,  regis- 
tration for  work,  availability  for  work, 
ability  to  work,  and  the  serving  of  a 
waiting  period.  As  would  be  expected, 
the  trends  with  reference  to  these  dif- 
ferent factors  are  diverse. 

Wage  Qualification  for  Benefits 

By  the  end  of  1941,  22  States,  in- 
cluding the  7  with  an  annual-wage 
formula,  expressed  their  base-period 
qualifying  wages  as  a  fiat  amount 
($100-300).  Ohio  required  employ- 
ment in  20  weeks  in  addition  to  $160 ; 
Wisconsin,  14  weeks  of  employment  at 
not  less  than  $4  a  week.  Actually  the 
amount  specified  qualifies  merely  for 
the  minimum  weekly  benefit  amount 
and  sometimes  also  for  only  the  mini- 
mum duration.  Eligibility  for  higher 
weekly  benefits  and  often  for  maxi- 
mum, weeks  of  benefits  depends  on 
the  higher  amount  specified  in  the 


Table  126. — Minimum  qualifying  wages: 
Distribution  of  States  and  of  employed 
covered  workers  by  specified  provision 
in  State  law,  December  31,  1941  and  1945 


Dec.  31,  1941 

Dec.  31,  1945 

Minimum  qualify- 
ing wage 

Num- 
ber 
of 
States 

Percen- 
tage dis- 
tribu- 
tion of 
covered 
wor  Iters 

Num- 
ber 

States 

Percen- 
tage dis- 
tribu- 
tion of 
covered 
workers 

Total 

El 

100.0 

51 

100.0 

Less  than  $50.00 

50.00-99.99 

2 
10 
16 
13 
9 
1 
1 

4.6 
19.2 
12.2 
36.2 
15.2 
5.3 
7.3 

1 
6 
14 
13 
11 
2 
4 

2.4 
7.1 

100.00-149.99 

14.0 

160.00-199.99 

19.1 

200.00-249.99 

25.8 

250.00-299.99 

300.00  or  more 

8.2 
23.4 

schedules  of  high-quarter  or  annual 
wages  used  in  the  v/eekly  benefit 
formula  or  in  the  formula  for  maxi- 
mum duration  (see  columns  on  quali- 
fying wages,  tables  132  and  133). 

Twenty-two  States  with  high- 
quarter  benefit  formulas  expressed 
their  qualifying  wage  as  a  multiple  of 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  (13-40 
times).  In  4  other  States  a  higher 
multiple  was  required  above  the  low- 
est, or  several  lower,  brackets.  In 
only  18  States  was  the  multiple  larger 
than  the  fraction  of  high-quarter 
wages,  so  that  the  eligibility  formula 
automatically  required  employment  in 
more  than  1  quarter  of  the  base  period 
for  all  claimants  with  weekly  benefits 
less  than  the  maximum. 

During  1942-45,  29  States  made  no 
change  in  their  provisions  for  qualify- 
ing wages ;  3  States  ^'  changed  the 
form — from  a  flat  amount  to  a  mul- 
tiple ;  4  States  ^  increased  the  flat 
qualifying  amount  while  increasing 
the  benefits  for  claimants  who  barely 
qualify;  9  States  *"  changed  the  quali- 
fying multiple  of  weekly  benefits; 
New  York  added  a  requirement  of 
minimum  high-quarter  (as  well  as 
base-period)  wages;  and  8  States'* 
changed  the  distribution  of  earnings 
required  in  the  quarters  of  the  base 
period.   In  other  States  which  express 


=°  In  Arizona,  New  York,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  Washington,  the  State  provisions  ex. 
pired  with  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
act;  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and 
New  Hampshire,  the  period  of  military 
service  covered  expired  in  1945;  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin 
repealed  the  provisions  in  1945. 


21  Delaware,  Florida,  Maryland. 

"^  Connecticut,  Maine,  Washington,  West 
Virginia. 

=2  Iowa,  Louisiana,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas,  and  Vermont  Increased  the 
multiple;  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and 
Wyoming  decreased  it. 

»'  Alabama,  Florida,  Indiana,  New  Mex- 
ico, South  Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Virginia, 
Wyoming. 


the  qualifying  wage  as  a  multiple  of 
the  weekly  benefit,  changes  in  mini- 
mum and  maximum  amounts  during 
1942-45  automatically  changed  the 
arithmetic  of  the  wage  qualification. 
By  the  end  of  1945,  qualification  for 
benefits  was  a  multiple  of  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  in  30  States,  includ- 
ing all  States  with  imiform  duration 
and  a  high-quarter  benefit  formula; 
a  flat  amoimt  in  19  States;  and  in 
2  States  a  dual  requirement  of  weeks 
of  employment  and  wages.  The 
amounts  required  imder  formulas  of 
all  types  had  been  increased.  The 
States  admitting  to  benefits  workers 
with  base-period  wages  of  less  than 
$100  had  decreased  from  12  to  7. 
Those  requiring  base-period  wages  of 
$200  or  more  had  increased  from  11 
to  17  (table  126). 

Availability  for  Work  and  Ability 
To  Work 

In  1941  all  State  laws  provided 
that  a  claimant  must  be  able  to  work. 
In  1942  Rhode  Island  enacted  a  cash 
sickness  compensation  act,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Rhode  Island  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Board  and 
financed  by  a  1 -percent  employee 
contribution  which  was  subtracted 
from  the  State's  normal  1.5-percent 
employee  contribution  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Sickness  bene- 
fits became  payable  in  April  1943  to 
workers  covered  by  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law,  with  finan- 
cial eligibility  and  benefit  amounts 
determined  according  to  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  formula. 

In  1944  the  Federal  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  provided  weekly 
benefits  for  ex-servicemen  who  were 
incapacitated  for  work  after  they  had 
registered  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits. The  next  year  Maryland,  Mon- 
tana, and  Nevada  provided  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  claimants  who 
became  unable  to  work  after  regis- 
tering for  work — but  only  until  they 
had  refused  work  which  would  have 
been  suitable  but  for  the  disability. 
It  was  not  possible  for  any  State  to 
pay  benefits  according  to  the  service- 
men's readjustment  allowance  pat- 
tern because  of  the  Social  Security 
Board's  interpretation  that  moneys 
in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  may 
be  used  only  for  compensation  for 
imemployment  due  to  lack  of  work. 
In  the  new  provisions  in  the  three 


I 
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States  cited,  it  is  considered  that 
when  lack  of  work  is  the  initial  cause 
of  unemployment  it  continues  to  be 
the  primary  cause,  even  though  illness 
or  disability  intervenes,  so  long  as  no 
suitable  work  is  available  for  the 
claimant. 

Some  States  increased  the  strin- 
gency of  the  "able  to  work"  require- 
ment during  1942-45.  Michigan,  for 
instance,  in  1943  added  to  its  require- 
ment that  a  claimant  must  be  able 
to  perform  full-time  work  the  quali- 
fying phrase,  "of  a  character  which 
he  is  qualified  to  perform  by  past  ex- 
perience and  training  and  of  a  char- 
acter generally  similar  to  work  for 
which  he  has  previously  received 
wages."  After  this  provision  resulted 
in  ineligibility  of  returning  service- 
men who  were  not  able  to  return  to 
their  previous  jobs,  a  proviso  was 
added  in  1944  that  any  honorably  dis- 
charged veteran  "shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  this  act  to 
which  he  would  be  otherwise  entitled 
as  a  trainee  if  able  to  work  and  who 
holds  himself  available  for  work." 

Another  restrictive  tendency  was  to 
limit  benefit  rights  of  claimants  who 
left  the  State.  In  1943,  Michigan  and 
Alabama  added  requirements  that 
claimants  must  be  available  for  work 
in  the  community  where  they  earned 
wage  credits  or  at  a  locality  where 
similar  work  is  available.  Thus  an 
automobile  worker  who  in  an  off- 
season returned  to  his  home  in  a 
small  town  in  Kentucky  might  find 
that  benefits  were  denied  him. 

The  changes  were  not  all  in  one  di- 
rection, however.  In  1945,  Nebraska 
eliminated  a  provision  (in  effect  since 
1939)  disqualifying  a  claimant  who 
had  quit  voluntarily  for  each  week  in 
which  he  failed  to  report  in  person  to 
an  office  of  the  Nebraska  State  Em- 
ployment Service. 

Waiting  Periods 

The  waiting  periods  of  the  original 
State  laws  had  been  considerably 
liberalized  by  the  end  of  1941.  Since 
then,  28  States  have  made  no  change 
in  their  waiting-period  provisions. 
In  the  other  23  States,  changes  have 
varied  from  the  complete  elimination 
of  the  waiting  period  in  Maryland  to 
the  elimination,  in  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont, of  requirements  for  extra  weeks 
when  the  waiting  period  is  served  in 
weeks  of  partial  unemployment. 


Table  1 27. — Waiting-period  requirements: 
Distribution  of  States  and  of  employed 
covered  workers  by  specified  provision  in 
State  law,  December  31,  1941  and  1945 


Waiting  period 


Total 

No  waiting  period . . . 

1  week  of  total  or 
partial  iinemploy- 
ment  within  bene- 
fit year. 

1  week  of  total,  or  2 
of  partial  unem- 
ployment within 
benefit  year _. 

1  week  initial  plus 
additional  weeks_. 

2  weeks  total  or  par- 
tial unemploy- 
ment within  bene- 
fit year __. 

2  weeks  total  or  4 
weeks  partial 

2  weeks  initial  plus 
additional  weeks... 

3  weeks  within  bene- 
fit year 


Deo.  31. 1941 


Num' 

ber 

of 
States 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
distri- 
bution 
of  cov- 
ered 
workers 


1U7 


32.0 
4.0 
2.4 

23.6 


Dec.  31,  1945 


Num- 
ber 
of 

States 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
distri- 
bution 
of  cov- 
ered 
workers 


66.1 

11.0 
5.8 

12.2 
1.0 
2.2 
0 


*  Includes  Missouri,  which  requires  2  weeks  of 
partial  unemployment  for  1  week  of  total. 

*  Includes  Wisconsin,  which  has  limit  of  2  weeks 
in  a  calendar  year. 

!  Includes  Alabama,  which  required  2  weeks  of 
partial  unemployment  for  1  week  of  total. 

Eleven  States "'  reduced  their  wait- 
ing period  from  2  weeks  to  1.  Ala- 
bama, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  3  weeks  in  1941,  came  down  to  1 
gradually.  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  substituted  1  week  of 
total  or  2  of  partial  unemployment 
for  2  weeks  of  total;  Missouri  for  2 
weeks  of  total  or  partial.  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  and  Montana  eliminated 
their  requirement  of  additional  wait- 
ing periods  after  reemployment. 

Thirteen  States  retain  an  initial 
waiting  period  of  2  weeks  of  total  un- 
employment,""   and    9    States"    still 


s»  California,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Nevada, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Virginia,  Washington. 

=«  Alaska,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa 
(2  weegs  of  total  or  4  of  partial) ,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Vermont,  Wisconsin  (2  weeks  In 
calendar  year) ,  Wyoming. 

='  Alabama,  Arizona,  Iowa,  Massachu- 
setts, Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee. 


count  2  weeks  of  partial  unemploy- 
ment as  equal  to  1  of  total  (table  127). 
Missouri  and  Texas  are  the  only  2 
States  which  now  require  additional 
waiting  periods  for  subsequent  spells 
of  unemployment  within  a  benefit 
year — the  original  pattern  in  prac- 
tically all  States. 

Disqualifications'* 

By  the  end  of  1941,  the  tendency 
toward  making  disqualification  pro- 
visions more  stringent  than  in  the 
original  laws  and  their  European  pro- 
totypes had  resulted  in  the  enactment 
in  10  States  of  provisions  for  disquali- 
fying claimants  for  the  duration  of 
unemployment  resulting  from  one  or 
more  causes,  and  in  24  States  for  can- 
celing or  reducing  benefit  rights.  In 
the  other  States,  disqualification  for 
voluntary  leaving  without  good  cause, 
discharge  for  misconduct  connected 
with  the  work,  or  refusal  of  suitable 
work  without  good  cause  was  for  a 
flat  period  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  or  7  weeks  or 
for  a  variable  period,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  agency,  with  the  upper  limit 
ranging  from  4  to  16  weeks  (table 
134). 

All  States  but  5  disqualified  work- 
ers engaged  in  a  labor  dispute  in 
active  progress  or  during  a  stoppage 
of  work  existing  because  of  a  labor 
dispute  in  the '  establishment  where 
they  were  last  employed.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Rhode  Island  had  a  flat 
disqualification  period — 3  weeks  and 
8  weeks — in  case  of  a  labor  dispute. 
In  New  York,  Tennessee,  and  Loui- 
siana, disqualification  was  for  a 
specified  period — 7,  4,  and  3  weeks, 
respectively — or  during  the  progress 
of  the  labor  dispute,  whichever  was 
shorter. 

In  1942-45,  only  3  States  made 
any  substantive  change  in  their 
labor-dispute  provisions.  Minnesota 
changed  the  basis  of  its  disqualifica- 
tion from  stoppage  of  work  to  dispute 
in  active  progress.  Virginia  added 
reduction  of  benefits  for  weeks  of  dis- 
qualification due  to  a  stoppage  of 
work  because  of  a  labor  dispute  (as 


='  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of 
disqualification  provisions  as  of  January 
1944,  see  Clague,  Ewan,  and  Retlcker, 
Ruth,  "Trends  in  Disqualification  From 
Benefits  Under  State  Unemplo3?ment  Com- 
pensation Laws,"  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
January  1944,  pp.  12-23. 
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well  as  for  the  other  three  causes) ; 
no  other  State  had  such  a  provision. 
Pennsylvania  in  1943  increased  its 
flat  disqualification  from  3  to  4 
weeks,  and  in  1945,  to  5  weeks  or  the 
duration  of  the  dispute. 

During  the  war  years,  28  States 
made  no  changes  in  the  period  of  dis- 
qualification or  other  penalty  for  the 
three  major  causes  of  disqualifica- 
tion; 20  made  changes  in  the  dis- 
qualification for  voluntary  quit,  18  for 
discharge  for  misconduct,  and  16  for 
suitable  work.  In  general,  these 
changes  added  an  "attributable  to 
the  employer"  limitation  on  good 
cause  for  voluntary  leaving,  or  in- 
creased the  period  of  disqualification, 
or  added  reduction  of  benefit  rights, 
or  specified  earnings  necessary  to 
qualify  for  benefits  again."  Some 
States  made  a  series  of  changes  dur- 
ing the  period,  only  the  last  of  which 
is  reflected  in  table  135." 

Good  Cause  for  Voluntary  Leaving 

In  most  States,  a  claimant  is  not 
disqualified  for  leaving  work  if  he 
had  good  cause  for  quitting.  Good 
cause  includes  good  personal  cause  as 
well  as  causes  connected  with  the 
work.  By  the  end  of  1941,  however, 
11  States  by  statute  and  New  Hamp- 
shire by  regulation  limited  the  good 
cause  which  would  excuse  a  voluntary 
leaving  to  causes  attributable  to  the 
employer  or  arising  out  of  the  em- 
ployment (table  128).  Eight  other 
States"  added  such  provisions  in 
1943.  Connecticut,  however,  qualified 
its  "sufBcient  cause  which  is  con- 
nected with  employment"  by  adding 
"or  is  solely  by  reason  of  govern- 
mental regulation  or  statute"  to  avoid 
disqualifying  claimants  drafted  for 
the  armed  forces  but  rejected.  In  this 
period  of  labor  shortage,  there  was 


•"See  also  the  discussion  of  restrictive 
tendencies  In  availability  requirements, 
pp.  122-123,  and  of  the  Illinois  disqualifi- 
cation after  26  weeks  of  benefits  In  succes- 
sive benefit  years,  p.  121. 

"For  example,  Minnesota  In  1943 
changed  from  a  2-18  weeks'  disqualifica- 
tion period  for  voluntary  leaving  and  3-16 
weeks  for  discharge  for  misconduct  to  a 
3-week  disqualification  period,  with  can- 
cellation of  all  benefits  based  on  the 
employment  which  was  left.  Then  In 
1945  the  disqualification  for  both  causes 
was  Increased  to  3-7  weeks,  and  can- 
cellation of  benefit  credits  was  eliminated. 

•"Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia. 


social  pressure  for  keeping  aU  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  force  at  work.  Em- 
ployers whose  experience-rating  ac- 
counts might  be  charged  if  a  former 
employee  quit  and  remained  unem- 
ployed urged  that  benefits  be  limited 
to  claimants  whose  good  cause  for 
separation  was  connected  with  the 
work.  The  proponents  of  more  Uberal 
disqualification  provisions,  however, 
urged  that,  while  some  claimants  who 
quit  for  good  personal  cause  would 
not  be  available  for  work  and  hence 
not  eligible  for  benefits  immediately 
after  the  separation,  they  should  not 
be  denied  benefits  when  they  were 
available  for  work  if  no  suitable  work 
could  be  found  for  them. 

In  1945  the  trend  seemed  to  turn 
(table  135).  Ohio  and  Washington 
removed  the  "attributable  to  the  em- 
ployer" limitation  on  the  cause  which 
may  justify  a  voluntary  separation. 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  retained  the  lim- 
itation but  reduced  its  severity." 
Thus,  by  the  end  of  1945,  the  States 
which  limit  good  cause  to  cause  at- 
tributable to  the  employer  numbered 
18  (with  29  percent  of  the  covered 
workers) ,  and  in  2  of  the  18  the  pro- 
vision has  some  exceptions. 

Period  of  Disqualification 

The  trend  in  period  of  disqualifi- 
cation was  definitely  upward.  In 
1942-45  the  number  of  States  with 
flat    disqualification    periods"     de- 


*2Iowa  win  not  disqualify  a  claimant 
who  leaves  a  Job  solely  to  accept  a  better 
Job  and  stays  on  It  for  at  least  12  weeks, 
nor  Wisconsin  one  who  leaves  for  a  "com- 
pelling personal  reason."  However,  Wis- 
consin deleted  another  provision  that  a 
claimant  who  had  worked  on  a  Job  for 
12  weeks  or  less  would  not  be  disqualified 
for  leaving  If  the  Job  would  not  have 
been  considered  "suitable  work"  if  he  had 
refused  It. 

"In  South  Dakota  no  period  Is  speci- 
fied (1941  or  1945)  for  voluntary  quit  or 
discharge  for  misconduct.  Individuals 
who  have  left  work  voluntarily  without 
good  cause  attributable  to  the  employer 
or  who  have  been  discharged  for  miscon- 
duct connected  with  the  work  are  "not 
entitled  to  any  benefits  on  account  of 
such  employment."  If  the  separating 
employer  was  not  a  base-period  employer, 
there  may  be  no  immediate  disqualifica- 
tion. If  the  separating  employer  was  the 
only  base-period  employer,  this  disquali- 
fication is  for  any  unemployment  during 
the  benefit  year.  If  the  separating  em- 
ployer was  a  post-base-period  employer, 
this  disqualification  may  result  in  can- 
cellation of  benefit  credits  in  the  next 
benefit  year. 


creased;  the  number  with  variable 
disqualification  periods  decreased 
slightly;  and  those  with  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  duration  of  the  unem- 
ployment increased.  Many  States 
with  flat  or  variable  periods  increased 
the  number  of  weeks.  For  example, 
Indiana  increased  its  flat  3  weeks  to 
5  weeks;  Mississippi  increased  the 
maximum  disqualification  period  for 
voluntary  quit  (5  weeks)  and  miscon- 
duct (7  weeks)  to  12  weeks;  and 
North  Carolina  increased  the  period 
for  all  three  causes — from  4-7  to  4-12 
weeks  for  voluntary  separation  and 
refusal  of  suitable  work,  and  from 
5-10  to  5-12  weeks  for  discharge  for 
misconduct. 

Most  significant  was  the  increase 
in  disqualification  for  the  duration  of 
the  unemployment.  In  a  period 
when  few  jobs  are  obtainable  for  cer- 
tain groups  of  claimants,  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  duration  of  the  unemploy- 
ment may  mean  a  complete  denial  of 
benefits.  In  the  laws  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1941,  the  disqualification  for 
one  or  more  causes  was  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  unemployment  in  10 
States  with  39  percent  of  the  covered 
workers  (table  128)."  No  State  dis- 
qualified for  the  duration  of  the 
unemployment  for  all  three  major 
causes,  and  only  4 — Idaho,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania — 
for  two  causes.  Only  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Minnesota  specified  earn- 
ings which  would  remove  the  disqual- 
ification. In  several  States,  however, 
disqualification  for  leaving  work  on 
account  of  pregnancy  or  marital 
obligations  involved  disqualification 
for  the  duration  of  the  unemployment 
(table  129) . 

By  the  end  of  1945  the  number  of 
States  with  disqualification  for  the 
diuration  increased  to  14  (with  47  per- 
cent of  the  covered  workers) ,  while 
the  number  of  major  cause.'  for  which 
benefits  were  postponed  for  dll  weeks 
of  unemployment  had  more  than 
doubled.  Delaware,  Florida,  Oregon, 
and  Pennsylvania  applied  disqualifi- 
cation for  the  duration  to  all  three 
causes;  Alabama,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Mas- 


"In  Idaho,  voluntary  leaving  and  dis- 
charge for  misconduct  were  counted  as 
conditions  of  ineligibility  for  each  week 
of  unemployment.  The  other  States 
specified  "the  duration  of  the  unemploy- 
ment." 


Table  128. — Disqualification  provisions: 
Distribution  of  States  and  of  employed 
covered  workers  by  specified  provision  in 
State  law,  December  31,  1941  and  194S 


Provision 


Num- 
ber 
of 
States 


Good  cause  for  vol- 
untary leaving  lim- 
ited to  cause  at- 
tributable to  the 
employer 


Disqualification  for 
the  duration  of  the 
unemployment, 
total 


Voluntary  leaving. 

Discharge  for  mis- 
conduct  

Refusal  of  suitable 
work 


Cancellation  or  re- 
duction of  benefit 
rights,  total 


Voluntary  leaving. 

Discharge  for  mis- 
conduct  

Kefusal  of  suitable 
work 


Dec.  31,  1941 


Per- 
cent of 
cov- 
ered 
work- 
ers 


Num- 
ber 
of 

States 


39.3 
15.2 
4.7 

34.2 

40.0 
31.4 
32.7 


Dec.  31,  1945 


Per- 
cent of 
cov- 
ered 
work- 
ers 


47.0 
31.2 
21.7 
36.6 

42  7 
22.0 
30.1 
32  0 


sachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  to 
two  causes.  Six  States  "  now  specified 
the  amount  of  earnings  or  employ- 
ment and  earnings  which  would  re- 
move the  disqualification.  Florida, 
which  limited  the  disqualtflcation  for 
a  voluntary  quit  and  a  discharge  for 
misconduct  to  12  weeks  and  for  a 
refusal  of  suitable  work  to  5  weeks, 
added  a  provision  that  a  claimant 
must  earn  10  times  his  weekly  benefit 
amount  to  be  eligible  for  benefits. 
Thus,  the  disqualification  may  be 
longer  than  the  duration  of  the  un- 
employment following  the  separation 
if  the  claimant  suffers  a  second  period 
of  unemployment  within  12  weeks,  and 
may  be  longer  than  12  weeks  If  his 
"duration  of  unemployment"  is  more 
than  12  weeks. 

Cancellation  of  Benefit  Eights 

By  the  end  of  1941,  24  States  can- 
celed or  reduced  benefit  rights  of 
claimants  disqualified  because  of  one 
or  more  of  three  major  causes:  17  for 


"Alabama,  earnings  equal  to  20  times 
an  incilvldual's  weekly  benefit;  Florida,  10 
times  the  weeMy  benefit;  New  Hampshire, 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  plus  $2;  Ohio, 
4  times  the  weekly  benefit;  Oregon,  $50 
for  bona  fide  employment  In  2  weeks;  and 
Wisconsin,  4  times  the  weekly  benefit  and 
4  weeks  of  employment. 


voluntary  leaving,  and  18  each  for 
discharge  for  misconduct  and  for  re- 
fusal of  suitable  work  (table  128). 
Cancellation  of  benefit  rights  may  re- 
sult in  a  disqualification  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  unemployment  and  dis- 
qualification in  a  second  benefit  year, 
depending  on  the  statutory  provision 
for  canceling  credits  with  the  sepa- 
rating employer  or  all  previous  em- 
ployers and  the  duration  of  the  em- 
ployment with  those  employers. 

This  trend  to  cancel  or  reduce  bene- 
fit rights  continued  until  28  States 
included  such  a  provision.  Alabama, 
Indiana,  New  Mexico,  and  Virginia 
added  such  provisions  for  all  three 
causes;  West  Virginia  added  it  for 
refusal  of  suitable  work,  the  only 
cause  not  previously  giving  rise  to  re- 
duction of  benefit  rights  in  the  State. 
Michigan  dropped  its  provisions  for 
reducing  benefit  rights  (3-5  weeks) 
in  cases  of  voluntary  leaving  and 
discharge  for  misconduct  but  substi- 
tuted another  restrictive  provision, 
disqualification  for  the  duration  of 
the  unemployment.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  war  period  there  was  some  evi- 
dence that  the  trend  was  arrested. 
In  1945,  provisions  for  reduction  or 
cancellation  of  benefit  rights  were 
eliminated  in  Maryland  (for  all  three 
grounds  for  disqualification) ,  Minne- 
sota (for  a  voluntary  separation  or  a 
discharge  for  misconduct),  Ohio  (for 
a  voluntary  separation) ,  and  Wiscon- 
sin (for  a  refusal  of  suitable  work). 
In  the  last  State,  however,  benefits; 
are  not  payable  to  a  claimant  who 
has  refused  suitable  work  without 
good  cause  until  he  has  been  em- 
ployed for  at  least  4  weeks  and  has 
earned  wages  equal  to  at  least  four 
times  his  weekly  benefit  amount. 
West  Virginia,  retaining  the  provi- 
sion for  the  reduction  of  benefit 
rights  for  all  three  grounds,  provided 
for  restoration  of  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  if  the  claimant  returns  to 
covered  employment  during  the  bene- 
fit year. 

At  the  end  of  1945  benefit  rights 
were  canceled  or  reduced  for  one  or 
more  of  the  major  causes  in  half  the 
States,  which  contained  43  percent  of 
the  covered  population.  In  21  States, 
with  one-third  of  the  covered  work- 
ers, the  provision  for  cancellation  or 
reduction  of  benefit  rights  in  case  of 
refusal  of  suitable  work,  which  had 
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resulted  from  wartime  pressure  to 
keep  workers  on  jobs,  remained  in  the 
laws  in  a  period  of  changing  labor- 
market  conditions,  when  the  determi- 
nation of  what  is  suitable  work  for 
individual  claimants  was  a  very  difiQ- 
cult  problem. 

Special  Disqualification  of  Women 
Claimants 

One  trend  clearly  revealed  in  table 
129  is  the  increase  in  special  disqual- 
ification provisions  for  women  work- 
ers. By  the  end  of  1941.  17  States  " 
had  special  provisions  for  women  who 
left  work  to  marry  or  because  of 
pregnancy;  the  provisions  usually  in- 
volved more  stringent  disqualifica- 
tions than  those  for  voluntary  quit- 
ting for  other  causes. 

During  the  war  years  no  State  re- 
pealed such  provisions  completely, 
though  Washington  limited  its  dis- 
qualification to  "termination  of  em- 
ployment due  to  pregnancy."  Eight 
States  "  added  one  or  more  such  pro- 
visions, and  5  States"  added  a  dis- 
qualification for  unemployment  due  to 
pregnancy  to  an  earlier  one  for 
claimants  who  left  to  marry.  At  the 
end  of  1945,  25  States  had  one  or  more 
special  provisions  applicable  to  women 
claimants,  and  10  of  the  25  States  had 
special  provisions  both  for  pregnancy 
and  marital  obligations. 

In  some  States  the  woman  who  quits 
to  marry  or  because  of  pregnancy  is 
considered  unavailable  for  work  or 
unable  to  work,  rather  than  dis- 
qualified. Ordinarily  a  claimant  who 
is  not  available  is  ineligible  for  bene- 
fits for  each  week  of  his  unavailability. 
In  the  case  of  pregnant  women,  many 
of  the  State  laws  specify  a  period 
varying  from  4  weeks  before  and  after 
childbirth  (Massachusetts)  to  3 
months  before  and  after  (Alabama 
and  North  Carolina)  even  though 
they  may  classify  the  pregnant  claim- 


"  In  addition,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia provided  by  regulation  that  a  woman 
"whose  employment  has  been  severed  by 
pregnancy"  Is  presumed  to  be  unable  to 
work  in  the  absence  of  "affirmative  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary." 

"Alabama,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Maryland. 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  West  Virginia. 

*?  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota;  North  Dakota  In- 
cluded a  proviso  which  permits  a  woman 
to  establish  her  ability  to  work  by  a 
•physician's  certificate  or  by  her  work 
record  during  previous  pregnancies. 
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ant  as  unavailable  for  work  or  iin- 
able  to  work,  rather  than  as  dis- 
qualified. 

Most  of  the  provisions  emphasize 
the  voluntary  character  of  separation 
from  the  job  to  marry  or  to  assume 
marital  obligations  or  to  move  with 
the  husband.  Some,  however,  par- 
ticularly those  applying  to  pregnant 
women,  are  so  broad  as  to  include 
women  discharged  because  of  em- 
ployers' rulBS  against  employing  mar- 
ried or  pregnant  women.  In  Iowa  a 
woman  who  ordinarily  devotes  the 
major  portion  of  her  working  time  to 
her  duties  as  a  housewife  is  considered 


to  have  refused  suitable  work  if  she 
does  not  return  to  her  customary  self- 
employment. 

It  is  of  interest  that  12  of  the 
States "  with  special  disqualification 
provisions  for  women  claimants  had, 
as  of  December  31,  1945,  an  "attribut- 
able to  the  employer  or  the  employ- 
ment" restriction  on  good  cause  to 
justify  a  separation.  In  these  States, 
leaving  to  marry  or  leaving  because  of 
pregnancy  would  not  constitute  good 


"  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 


cause  attributable  to  the  employer, 
and  such  claimants  would  be  disquali- 
fied. Nevertheless,  special  provisions 
are  included,  often  with  an  additional 
penalty. 

Seven  of  the  17  States  which  limit 
the  benefit  rights  of  claimants  who 
leave  because  of  marital  obligations 
now  cancel  the  benefit  credits  from 
the  separating  employer  (South 
Dakota  cancels 'for  pregnancy  also) 
or  from  all  employers  prior  to  mar- 
riage (Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
and  Wyoming)  or  all  employers  prior 
to  leaving  (Indiana  and  Wisconsin). 
In  these  States  a  claimant  is  not  only 
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Provision  as  of  Dec.  31,  1941 

Provision  as  of  Dec.  31,  1945 

State 

If  unemploy- 
ment is  due  to 
pregnancy 

If  claimant 
quit  because 

of  marital 
obligations  i 

Period  of  dis- 
qualification 2 

Cancellation  or 

reduction  of  wage 

credits ' 

If  unemploy- 
ment is  due  to 
pregnancy 

If  claimant 
quit  because 

of  marital 
obligations ' 

Period  of  dis- 
qualification » 

Cancellation  or 

reduction  of  wage 

credits  3 

Unavailable... 

Not  less  than  3 

months  before 

and  after. 
2  months  before 

and  1  after. 
Not  less  than  2 

months  before 

and  after. 
2  months  before 

and  after." 
Duration ... 

do 

Connecticut 

Not  less  than  2 
months  before 
and  after. 

Disqualified... 

Unavailable... 
do 

Unavailable  *. 

Disqualified... 
do 

Disqualified 

Duration 

Prior  to  leaving.. 

Prior  to  leaving. 

do      

do 

Unavailable... 

Not  less  than  2 

months  before 

and  after. 
Not  le.'is  than  4 

weeks      before 

and  after. 
Duration 

Massachusetts  _.- 

Not  less  than  2 
weeks     before, 
4  after. 

3-5  weeks 

Duration  in  ben- 
efit year. 

Duration 

do 

do..   

Disqualified!... 
Disqualified  '«.. 

Disqualified 

3-5  weeks 

Disqualified... 
do 

Disqualified. .- 
do 

do« 

Prior  to  marriage. 
....do 

....do. 

....  do  

Pribr  to  marriage. 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshi'-e. 

Unavailable. .- 
do 

do-.. 

Not  lc5S  than  12 

weeks      before 

and  4  after. 
Not  more  than  8 

weeks   before 

and  after. 2 
Duration 

Do. 

Disqualified 

Duration 

Prior  to  marriage- 

Disqualified  -. 

Prior  to  marriage. 

Unavailable... 

3  months  before 

and  eftiT. 
12  weeks   before 

and  4  after.' 
Duration 

Disqualified 

do 

Duration 

Prior  to  marriage. 

do.. 

Unavailable... 

Disqualified... 
Unavailable... 

do 

do 

do  

Unavailable.. 

do 

do 

Unavailable... 
Disqualified.., 

do 

do 

Disqualified... 

do» 

From    separating 

Disqualified^., 
do 

Disqualified 

do 

Not  less  than  6 
weeks      before 
and  6  after." 

do 

Not  less  than  6 
weeks      before 
and  6  after.' 
(') 

Duration  8 

employment. 

Unavailable... 

Disqualified... 

Disqualified... 
W.V.io'.'.V.V.V. 

Disqualified 

do 

Duration     

Prior  to  leaving.. 
Prior  to  marriage. 

Duration 

Prior  to  leaving. 

do 

do 

Prior  to  marriage. 

1  Ordinarily  the  disqualification  or  unavailability  applies  if  the  claimant  left 
work  ro?iiT((ari7;/ to  marry;  in  Ohio  C1945)  if  she  quit  because  of  marital  obligations; 
in  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  North  Dakota  (1941)  if  employment  was  discontinued 
becattse  of  marriage;  in  Minnesota  (1941)  and  Wisconsin,  if  separated  pmsuant 
to  an  employer's  rule  not  to  employ  mairied  women,  unless  she  proves  she  is 
available  for  work,  able  to  work,  and  willing  to  accept  work;  in  Michigan  (1941) 
only  if  she  left  work  to  move  with  her  husband  and  family  to  another  locality. 

'  The  period  of  disqualification  (or  unavailability)  for  leaving  for  marital 
reasons  is  for  the  duration  of  the  imemploymcnt.  "Before  and  after"  periods 
are  in  relation  to  date  of  childbirth;  in  New  Hampshire  imavaUability  may  be 
terminated  if  worker  earns  wages  of  $2  more  than  the  weekly  benefit  amoimt 
in  a  week. 


3  Cancellation  or  reduction  of  wage  credits  applies  only  to  separation  for  marital 
oblif^a'  ions  except  in  South  Dakota,  where  it  applies  to  pregnancy  also. 

'  If  claimant  left  because  of  marital  obligations,  disqualified  tmtil  availability 
is  shown  by  evidence  in  addition  to  registration  for  work  and  statement  of  avail- 
ability. 

'  Until  she  submits  medical  evidence  of  abUity  to  work  (3  States)  or  work  record 
in  previous  pregnancies  (Hawaii  and  North  Dakota). 

•  Until  reemployed  for  2  weeks  (Minnesota)  or  30  days  (West  Virginia);  tmtil 
reemployed  for  2  weeks  and  earns  $50  in  employment  (Oregon);  tmtil  cams 
$100  wages  or  becomes  main  support  of  family  (Utah) ;  until  earns  $50  in  4  separate 
quarters  (Washington  in  1941). 
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disqualified  for  the  duration  of  the 
unemployment  following  the  leaving 
for  marital  reasons  but  may  also  lose 
rights  in  a  later  period  after  she  finds 
employment  if  she  loses  her  job  be- 
cause of  lack  of  work. 

A  different  approach  is  taken  by 
the  States  which  make  available  wage 
credits  earned  before  separation  for 
marital  reasons  when  a  woman  has 
been  reemployed  for  2  weeks  (Minne- 
sota) or  30  days  (West  Virginia)  or 
has  earned  $50  in  2  weeks'  employ- 
ment (Oregon)  or  has  earned  $100  in 
wages  or  become  the  main  support  of 
the  family  (Utah) . 

Financing 

The  pattern  of  State  unemploy- 
ment taxes  continues  within  the 
framework  of  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act,  under  which  subject 
employers  are  liable  for  a  Federal 
tax  equal  to  3  percent  of  wages  paid 
in  covered  employment  up  to  $3,000 
a  year  to  an  individual  worker.  Con- 
tributions to  a  State  unemployment 
fund  are  credited  against  the  Federal 
tax,  and  additional  credit  is  allowed 
for  reductions  in  contributions  under 
State  experience-rating  plans,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  90  percent  of  the  Federal 
tax.  At  the  end  of  both  1941  and 
1945,  2.7  percent  was  the  normal  rate 
in  all  States  except  Michigan,  where 
the  rate  is  3.0  percent.  In  1941  all 
States  except  Idaho  and  Nevada,  and 
in  1945  all  States,  excluded  from  the 
tax  base  wages  in  excess  of  $3,000 
paid  by  an  employer  to  a  worker. 

The  period  1942-45  was  one  of  in- 
creasing wartime  employment  and 
hence  of  gradually  rising  State  unem- 

Table  130. — Type  of  experience-rating 
formula:  Distribution  of  States  and  of 
employed  covered  workers  by  specified 
provision  in  State  law,  December  31, 
1941  and  1945 


Dec.  31, 1941 

Deo.  31, 1945 

Type  of  experience- 
rating  formula 

Num- 
ber of 
States 

Percent 

of  all 
covered 
workers 

Num- 
ber of 
States 

Percent 

ofaU 
covered 
workers 

Total 

38 

68.6 

45 

96.2 

Reserve-ratio 

22 
4 
8 

1 

1 
2 
0 

38.1 

6.8 

20.8 

2.1 

.1 
.7 
0 

27 
6 
8 

1 

2 
II 
1 

42.4 
10.0 

Beneflt^wage-ratio. . . 
Compensable    sepa- 
rations         -  - 

28.3 
2.1 

Combined    benefits 
ratio  and  reserve- 
ratio              

.3 

Not  specified 

Pay-roll-variation 

0 
13.1 

ployment  reserves.  Naturally  there 
were  pressures  during  the  period  for 
the  enactment  of  experience-rating 
systems  under  which  employer  con- 
tribution rates  might  be  reduced,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  lower  sched- 
ules of  employer  rates  in  the  expe- 
rience-rating systems.  Recognition 
in  several  States  that  increased  pay 
rolls  meant  increased  liability  for 
benefits  resulted  in  special  war-risk 
provisions  to  assure  that  firms  with 
rapidly  expanding  pay  rolls  would 
make  contributions  commensurate 
with  the  risks  of  future  unemploy- 
ment of  their  workers. 

Although  9  States  have  collected 
contributions  from  employees  as  well 
as  employers,  only  5  required  em- 
ployee contributions  in  1941.  In  1942, 
Kentucky  repealed  employee  contri- 
butions and  Rhode  Island  split  its 
1.5-percent  employee  contribution 
into  1  percent  for  cash  sickness  com- 
pensation and  0.5  percent  for  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Type  of  Fund 

At  the  end  of  1941,  employer  con- 
tributions were  held  in  a  jwoled  fund 
from  which  aU  benefits  were  paid  in 
44  States.  The  other  7  States  main- 
tained separate  employer  reserves, 
which  were  available  for  benefit  pay- 
ments only  to  the  employer's  former 
workers,  together  with  a  small  pooled 
fund  used  to  pay  benefits  if  the  em- 
ployer's account  became  exhausted. 
In  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Wis- 
consin, the  pooled  fund  consisted 
principally  of  interest  earned  on  the 
fund.  In  Kentucky  it  included  em- 
ployee contributions,  and  in  Indiana, 
North  Carolina,  and  Vermont,  a  given 
proportion  of  employer  contributions. 
In  1943  Vermont  pooled  all  funds 
in  its  unemployment  trust  fund,  and 
in  1945  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  de- 
leted their  reserve-account  provi- 
sions. These  changes  reduced  to  4 
the  reserve-account  States. 

Experience-Rating  Provisions 

At  the  end  of  1941  the  laws  of  all  7 
States  with  employer  reserves  and  31 
others  contained  provisions  for  vary- 
ing the  liable  employers'  contributions 
in  accordance  with  their  experience 
with  unemployment.  Eleven  other 
States  were  engaged  in  making  studies 
of  experience  rating  in  accordance 
with  specific  provisions  in  their  laws. 


Table  131. — Minimum  and  maximum 
contribution  rates  under  State  experience- 
rating  systems:  Number  of  States  with 
specified  rates,  December  31,  1941  "nd 
1945    . 


Number  of  States 

Percent  of  pay  roll 

Dec.  31, 
1941 

Dec.  31, 
1946 

Minimum  rate: 

Total 

38 

44 

0.. 

4 
2 
19 
2 
7 
9 
0 
2 
1 
2 

38 

."i 

0.1-0.4 

3 

0.5     -         -                .... 

13 

0.7 - 

3 

0.9     ..                    

7 

1.0 _. 

9 

1.2 

1 

1.5 

3 

1.7 

0 

Not  specified  . 

n 

Maximum  rate: 
Total--. 

44 

2,7      .                     

16 
0 
2 
8 
2 
8 
1 
0 
1 

28 

3.0 

2 

3.25,3.3,3.5- 

4 

3.6 

7 

3.7  -—      

(1 

4.0                               -            

1 

4.1 - 

1 

4.5                                    - 

1 

0 

•  Includes  1  State  with  minimum  rate  of  0.54  per- 
cent. 

By  the  end  of  1945  the  number  of 
States  with  experience  rating  had  in- 
creased to  45.  Only  Alaska,  Missis- 
sippi, Montana,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
and  Washington  collected  2.7  percent 
from  all  employers;  these  6  States  in- 
clude less  than  4  percent  of  the  cov- 
ered workers  in  the  country.  Experi- 
ence-rating provisions  had  been  en- 
acted in  1943  in  Idaho,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee;  in 
1944,  in  Louisiana;  and  in  1945,  in 
New  York. 

In  1941,  employer  rates  were  being 
varied  in  only  17  of  the  38  States  with 
experience-rating  systems.  Seventeen 
others  were  to  become  effective  in 
1942,  3  in  1943,  and  1  in  January  1944. 
In  the  analysis  below,  provisions  are 
discussed  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, whether  or  not  they  were  in 
effect  in  1941. 

Formulas  for  experience  rating. — 
The  number  of  variations  in  the 
experience-rating  provisions  of  State 
laws  "  has  increased  each  year.    The 


»  For  a  more  detailed  statement  cover- 
ing the  experience-rating  systems  in 
efifect  in  1945,  see  Gallagher,  Rachel,  S.. 
"State  Differences  in  Unemployment 
Compensation  Employer  Taxes,"  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  October  1945,  pp.  7-16. 

(Continued  on  page  132) 
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Table  132. — Benefits:  Provisions  in  State  laws  for  determining  eligibility  and  benefits,  December  31,  1941 

Weekly  benefit  for  total  unemploy- 
ment 

Potential  annual  benefits 

Qualifying  wages  4 

Type  of  formula  and 
State 

Fraction  i 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Fraction  of 

base-period 

wages  2 

Minimimi 

Maximum 

Formula 

For  mini- 
mum 
weekly 
benefit 

For  maxi- 

Weeks  > 

Amount 

Weeks 

Amount 

annual 
benefits 

High-quarter  formula: 

He 

Ho 
«He 

He 

Ho 

'He 

H4-He 

He 

H3 
M9->'24 

H3-Ha 
He 

H8-H2 

Ho 

He 
sHe 

He 
«Ho 

Ho 

H2 

He 
He 
Hi 
He 
He 
Ho 

H2 

He 

H3 

He 

Ho-He 
Ho 
6% 

«H6 

Mi-Ho 
He 
He 
He 
Ho 
"He 
He 
Ho 
Ho 

2.00-1.03% 
3.47-  .96 
3.  60-1. 07 
3.00-1.15 
2.  31-1.  05 
5.55-1.15 
4.00-1.20 

24  66-52% 

$2 
5 
5 
3 
10 
5 
6 
5 
12  6-9 
6 

4 
S 
6 
7 

14  2 

I'S 
5 
3 
7 
6 

7 
3 

19  3 

6 
6 
5 
7 
S 
7 
5 

6 
6 
10 
7.6 
6 
4 
5 
215 
5 
f, 
3 
7 
6 

214 

6 
7 
6 
S 
7 
6 

246 

$15 
16 
15 
15 
18 
16 
20 
16 

12  18 
15 

18 
20 
18 
18 
16 
16 
15 
18 
17 
15 

16 
15 
18 
15 
16 
16 
18 
16 
15 
15 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
16 

2116 

20 
15 
15 
16 
18 

21  15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 

17 

H 

H 

'«H 

H 

10  y^-iiJ^ 

»H 
i«H 

H 

H 
'H 

10 
8+ 
2+ 
4 
1116 
10 
115 
8+ 
1112+ 
6+ 

U16 

U20 
7 
11  15+ 
11  12 
2+ 
6+ 
5 

6+ 
7+ 

1110+ 
U14 

1+ 

U16 

"13+ 

■113+ 

6 

10 

rris 

16 

18 
7+ 
"3+ 
1+ 
"6+ 
tJ16 
16 
213+ 
U20 
8+ 
6 
"9+ 
7 

21  U  16 
239+ 
10 

23  14 

U16 

23  6 
U16 

2+ 

$20. 00 
42.00 
12.00 
12.00 

160.00 
50.00 
30.00 
42.00 
75.00 
33.50 

64.00 
100. 00 
35.00 
110.00 
24.00 
12.50 
34.00 
15.00 
38.00 
45.00 

75.00 
42.00 
4.00 
80.00 
67.00 
67.00 
42.00 
30.00 
91.00 
80.00 

90.00 
43.00 
S3.  33 
12.19 
30.25 
64.00 
80.00 
16.00 
100.  00 
41.66 
18.00 
67.00 
35.00 

64.00 
48.00 
70.00 
84.00 
48.00 
42.00 
96.00 

4.00 

20 
16 
14 
16 
26 
16 
18 
13 
19 
16 

16 
20 
17 
20 
16 
15 
16 
20 
20 
20 

18 
14 
16 
16 
16 
18 
18 
16 
13 
16 

18 
16 
16 
IS 

20+ 
16 
16 
2116 
20 
16 
16 
16 
14 

21  16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
14 
16 

20 

$300 
256 
210 
240 
468 
240 
360 
195 
342 
240 

288 
400 
306 
360 
256 
226 
240 
360 
340 
300 

288 
210 
288 
240 
240 
270 
S24 
240 
196 
240 

288 
256 
240 
196 
324 
240 
240 
240 
400 
225 
240 
240 
252 

240 
240 
266 
240 
240 
210 
240 

340 

SOX 

26  X 
'14X 

22X 

Flat 

SOX 

Flat 

Flat 
13  25X 
•Flat 

26-40X 
SOX 

28-62X 
Flat 
Flat 
15X 
Flat 
20X 
Flat 
Flat 

SFlat 
SOX 

iMOX 
30  X 

Flat 

(16) 

Flat 
SOX 
26X 
SOX 

(I.) 
22X 
Flat 
13X 
Flat 
S0-40X 
26-30  X 
2116X 
SOX 
26X 
26  X 
Flat 
28X 

Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 

(24) 

»$60 
125 
70 
66 
300 
150 
144 
126 
150 

•200 

100 
160 

1140 
225 

1»  150 
75 

I'lOO 
60 
160 
160 

•  250 

90 

18  20 

150 

200 

H200 

160 

•  90 

176 

150 

11160 
132 
200 

97 
100 
120 
125 

80 
150 
125 

76 

200 

»  140 

200 
144 
200 
200 
130 
126 
•160 

42 

$900 

Alaska                    

768 

1,260 

Arkansas             -. 

•754 

2,000 

720 

Connecticut  ■        

1,750 

686 

District  of  Columbia— 

684 
1,440 

720 

600 

Idaho                    

H4 

i'Ho+ 

'8H 

H 

fio 
17 14-5^0 

1,224 

Illinois    - 

1,375 

Indiana               

1,600 

1,350 

Kansas              

720 

1,440 

Maryland        _  .. 

1,S60 

Massachusetts      --    - 

1,000 

Michigan                .  -  . 

1,162 

460 

"H 

1,440 

450 

Nebraska           

H 
H 

720 

810 

1,620 

New  Mexico 

720 

376 

450 

Ohio 

2»696 

Oklahoma           ..    

H 
V^ 
'H 
"«H-Mo 

768 

1,440 

1,660 

Rhode  Island 

1,800 

600 

460 

»H 

1,200 

600 

»H 

10  S2  14 

H 
tiiyi 

16-32% 

16-33 

17-35 

18-42 

17-S7 

16-33 

19-64 

(24) 

675 

Virginia             

930 

720 

1,008 

Annual-wage  formula: 
Kentucky 

1,456 

1,660 

Miimesota - 

New  Hampshire 

North  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

1,600 
1,300 
1,430 
1,300 

West  Virginia..--  - 

1,260 

Average-wage  formula: 
Wisconsin      

24  1,320 

1  The  fraction  of  high-quarter  wages  applies  between  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum amounts;  percentage  of  annual  wages  at  minimxma  and  maximum  weekly 
amounts.  When  State  uses  a  weighted  table,  approximate  fractions  are  figured 
at  midpoint  of  brackets  between  minimum  and  maximum.  When  dependents' 
allowances  are  provided,  the  fraction  applies  to  the  basic  benefit.  See  also  foot- 
note 24. 

2  With  annual-wage  formula,  fraction  is  minimum  and  maximum  percentage 
used  in  any  wage  bracket. 

3  "U"  indicates  uniform  potential  duration  for  all  eligible  claimants. 

<  In  statement  of  maximum  base-period  qualifying  wages,  rounding  of  benefit 
duration  to  dollar  amounts  is  ignored.  Formula  is  stated  in  terms  of  multiple 
of  weekly  benefit  amount  or  flat  minimum  when  qualifying  wage  for  higher 
benefits  is  included  in  the  quarterly  or  annual  formula. 

6  Distribution  of  base-period  wages  required  as  follows:  in  1  quarter,  $27.-^0 
(New  Mexico),  $39.01  (Alabama),  $50  (Wyoming),  $78  (Idaho);  wages  in  at  least 
2  quarters  (Michigan),  in  at  least  3  quarters  (Florida);  $75  ui  each  of  2  quarters 
or  $50  in  each  of  3  (West  Virginia).    See  also  footnotes  7,  9,  15,  16,  18. 

6  Weekly  benefit  for  total  unemployment  based  on  50  percent  of  full-time  weekly 
wage  or  the  specified  fraction  of  high-quarter  wages. 

'  8-quarter  base  period;  in  Arizona,  extended  through  nest  to  last  completed 
calendar  quarter  before  any  week  of  benefits,  and  qualifying  wages  must  have 
been  earned  in  last  3  quarters  of  base  period. 

8  Quarterly  wages  in  excess  of  specified  amounts  disregarded:  $360  in  Wyoming; 
$390  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  Vermont;  $400  ui  Texas;  $450  in  Missouri. 

6  For  maximum  duration,  requires  in  each  quarter  of  the  base  period  wages 
equal  to  M  wages  in  the  high  quarter, 

10  Maximum  potential  benefits  according  to  table  of  base-period  earnings. 
Fractions  are  approximate. 

n  If  qualifying  wages  are  concentrated  largely  or  wholly  in  the  high  quarter, 
weekly  benefit  may  be  higher  than  the  minimum,  and  weeks  of  benefits  for  claim- 
ants with  minimum  qualifying  wages  may  be  reduced  accordingly. 


12  Higher  figure  includes  dependents'  allowances.  Same  maximum  with  or 
without  dependents;  below  maximum,  weekly  allowance  of  $1  for  each  of  not 
more  than  3  dependents. 

13  25  times  up  to  weekly  benefit  of  $10;  above  that  amotmt,  flat  $250. 
»  If  less  than  $5,  aggregate  benefits  may  be  paid  at  $5  rate. 

li  5  quarters  including  uncompleted  quarter  in  which  waiting  period  is  served. 

'0  Alternative  qualifying  amounts  are  specified:  $250  or  $50  in  each  of  3  quarters 
(Indiana);  $200  m  base  period  or  $100  in  2  quarters  (Kansas);  the  lesser  of  $200 
and  twice  the  square  of  the  weekly  benefit,  including  wages  of  5  times  the  weekly 
benefit  in  same  quarter  other  than  the  high  quarter  (Nevada). 

1^  $200  or  30  percent  of  base-period  wages,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  if  base-period 
wages  are  $250-800. 

18  Minimum  weekly  benefit  is  50  cents,  but  if  less  than  $3,  total  benefits  are 
paid  at  rate  of  $3  per  week.  Qualifying  earnings  are  40  times  weekly  benefit 
amount  in  8-quarter  base  period,  including  some  earnings  in  at  least  3  quarters. 

'«  $160  and  20  weeks  employment. 

20  Computed  as  wages  for  25  calendar  weeks  if  high  quarter  was  13  calendar 
weeks  of  employment. 

21  Converted  from  2-week  periods  in  Texas  and  Kentucky. 

22  Calculated  to  nearest  multiple  of  weekly  benefit  amount  (Virginia),  of  $16 
(Wyoming). 

23  Uniform  except  for  lower  wage  classes. 

2*  Benefit  varies  from  about  66  percent  of  average  weekly  wage  class  at  minimum 
to  52  percent  at  maximum.  Minimum  benefit  amount  is  $2,  but  benefits  are 
paid  at  rate  of  not  less  than  $6  a  week.  14  weeks  of  employment  are  needed  to 
qualify,  and  benefits  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  week  of  benefits  to  2  weeks  of  employ- 
ment. Average  weekly  wage  up  to  $3  qualifies  for  $2  minimum  benefit.  Wis- 
consin law  has  no  concept  of  "benefit  year."  Maximum  figures  given  are  based 
on  "average  wage"  of  $33.01  and  all  earnings  specified  from  1  employer. 
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Table  13,2,.— Benefits:  Provisions  in' State  laws  Jor  determining  eligibility  and  benefits,  December  31,  1945 


Type  of  formula  and 
State 


High-quarter  formula: 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California ___ 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida-- - 

Georgia- 

Hawaii.- 

Idaho,- 

Dlinois 

Indiana -. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maryland  " 

Massachusetts 

Michigan--- 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska- --- 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma --- 

Pennsylvania- -- 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota-- 

Tennessee 

Texas-- 

Utah-- 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wyoming 

Annual-wage  formula: 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

Washington! 

West  Virginia 

Average-wage  formula: 
Wisconsin 


Weekly  benefit,  total 
unemployment 


Fraction  ' 


Ho 
He 

H6 

Ho 
Hs 
Ho 
Hb 
H: 
Ms-H 


Ho- 

Mo- 
Ho- 

Ms-: 


-H« 

Ho 

-V32 

Ho 
Hs 

H3 

He 
Ho 
Ho 
Ho 

Ho 
Ho 
Ho 
Ho 

Ho 
Ho 

H2 

Ho 
H; 
Ha 

■Hi 

Ho 

Ho 

■M 

Ho 

Ho 

Ho 

He 

Ho 

He 

Ho 

Ho 


2. 50-1. 00% 

2.  50-1.  00 

3.  50-1. 14 
3.00-1.00 
3.  08-  .  96 
6.  00-1. 31 
3. 33-1. 13 
2.  66-1. 11 


a  80-52% 


Minimum 


$4 
6 
6 
3 

10 

5 

1'  8-12 

7 

"6-9 

6 

4 
5 
5 
10 
5 
5 
5 
3 
7 
6 


3 

"3 

5 

5 

11  8-14 

9 

5 

I'lO 

5 

5 
6 
8 

6.76 
4 
6 
5 
i»5 
3»6-7  • 
6 
4 
7 


5 
5 
7 
6 
4 
10 
10 


»8 


Maximum 


16 
16 
15 
20 
15 
1122-28 
18 
20 
15 

18 
25 
18 
20 
20 
18 
16 
18 
20 
21 

1120-28 
15 
18 
15 
18 

11  18-24 

22 

15 

"21 

20 

21 
18 
20 
18 
20 
15 
15 
l»18 
23  17-25 
20 
15 
20 


20 


Potential  annual  benefits 


Fraction  of 

base-period 

wages " 


H 

H 

«'H 

H 

'  H-H-f 

'H 

H 
H 
H 


H 

•H-H+ 

'H 

H 

H 

U 

H 

Mo 


i«  H-Mo 

«'H 

H 
H 
H 

H 

H 

'H+toHo 
'H-H 


»H+toH 


20-50 
20-50 
23-42 
20-60 
15-49 
25 
20-40 
23-56 


Minimum 


Weeks » 


10 
8-1- 
24- 
4 
If  16 
10 
'«8-f 
11 
10  12-1- 
7-t- 

U16 

20 

7 

10  12-f- 

I0  12-t- 

6 

6-1- 

7-f 

7-f 

"7+ 

i»15-f- 
U14 

1-f- 
U  16 
l"13-|- 
7-1- 
10 
10 
i>U26 
U20 

18 
6-t- 
9 
10  5-1- 
U  16 
10 10 
U16 
l'3-f 
"  23-1 6-h 
U20 
6 
6-1- 


U20 
U20 

12 

U20 

U16 

5 

12 
U21 


6-1- 


Amount 


$40 

42 

12 

12 
160 

60 

70 

77 

76 

37-f 

64 
100 

35 
126 

62 

30 

34 

23 

53 

45 

"75 

42 
4 

80 

67 

59 

90 

50 
260 
100 

90 

40 

72 

34 

64 

60 

80 

18 
115 
120 

24 

40 


100 

100 

84 

120 

64 

50 

120 

168 


42 


Maximum 


Weeks 


20 

16 

14 

16 

23.4 

16 

20 

22 

20 

16 

16 
20 
17 
26 
20 
18 
20 
20 
26 
23 

20 
14 
16 
16 
18 
20 
26 
16 
10  26 
20 

22 
20 
20 

20.25 
16 
20 
16 
10  18 
23  27.0-18.4 
20 
16 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 
2»16 
20 
26 
21 


23 


Amount 


Qualifying  wages  * 


Formula 


$400 
256 
210 
240 
468 
240 
11  440-560 
396 
400 
240 


600 
306 
620 
400 
324 
320 
360 
620 
483 

11  400-660 
210 
288 
240 
324 

11  36O-4S0 
672 
240 
546 
400 

462 

360 

400 

364-1- 

320 

300 

240 

321 

460 

400 

240 

400 


320 
400 
400 
400 
320 
360 
650 
420 


460 


30X 

25  X 

14X 

22X 

Flat 

SOX 

Flat 
12  30X 
"25X 

SOX 

25-40X 

SOX 
28-52 X 

Flat 

Flat 

18X 

Flat 

SOX 

30  X 

Flat 

Flat 

30X 
■'40X 
»30X 

Flat 
i»  26-30X 

Flat 

SOX 
"SOX 

28X 

m 

20X 

SOX 

Flat 
3O40X 

Flat 
25-SOX 
i»18X 

SOX 

30  X 

26X 

26X 


Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 


m 


For 

minimum 

weekly 

benefit 


« $120 
125 
•70 
60 
300 
150 
240 

"210 
150 
150 

100 

150 

'140 

225 

»250 

90 

"100 

90 

210 

150 

»250 

90 

"20 

150 

200 
■«175 

150 
•160 
«S00 

140 

21160 
120 
240 
100 
120 

•126 
126 
90 
160 

'180 
100 

•175 


200 
200 
200 
200 
130 
200 
300 
300 


106-f 


For 

maximum 

annual 

benefits 


$1,200 
768 

1,260 
«764-f 

2,000 
720 

1,720 

1,684 
800 
860 

720 

750 

1,224 

1,575 

1,600 

972 

960 

1,440 

2,080 

1,610 

2,240 
450 

1,440 
450 
972 

1,080 

1,716 
720 
630 
560 

21 1, 117-t- 
1,080 
1,S66 
1,800 
800 
1,S00 
460 
1,620 
600 
600 
930-t- 
21 1,  660-1- 


1,595 
2,000 
1,750 
2,000 
2,080 
1,440 
2,200 
1,800 


'« 1,  748-f 


1  See  footnote  1,  tabic  132. 

2  See  footnote  2,  table  132. 

'  "V"  indicates  uniform  potential  duration  for  all  eligible  claimants. 

*  See  footnote  4,  table  132. 

'  Distribution  of  base-period  wages  required  as  follows:  $150  in  last  2  quarters 
of  base  period  (Indiana);  wages  in  at  least  2  quarters  (Michigan);  in  1  quarter,  $60 
(Vermont),  $60  (South  Dakota),  $70  (Wyoming),  $75.01  (Alabama),  $78  (Idaho 
and  New  Mexico),  $100  (New  York).    See  also  footnotes  6,  8, 14, 17, 18. 

6  8-quarter  base  period;  in  Arizona,  extended  through  next  to  last  completed 
calendar  quarter  before  any  week  of  benefits,  and  qualifying  wages  must  have 
been  earned  in  last  3  quarters  of  base  period. 

^  Quarterly  wages  in  excess  of  specified  amounts  disregarded:  $390  in  Arizona 
and  Colorado;  $400  in  Wyoming;  .$450  in  Indiana  and  Missouri. 

8  For  maximum  duration,  requires  in  each  quarter  of  the  base  period  wages 
equal  to  H  wages  in  the  high  quarter. 

» Maximum  potential  benefits  according  to  table  of  base-period  earmngs. 
Fractions  are  approximate.  In  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  duration 
rounded  to  weekly  benefit  amount. 

1°  If  qualifying  wages  are  concentrated  largely  or  wholly  in  the  high  quarter, 
weekly  benefit  may  be  higher  than  the  minimum,  and  weeks  of  benefits  for 
claimants  with  minimum  qualifying  wages  may  be  reduced  accordingly.  In 
Illinois,  not  less  than  10  weeks  by  statute. 

11  HighSr  figure  includes  dependents'  allowances. 

12  $200  if  76  percent  of  an  individual's  wages  are  in  seasonal  industry,  i.  e.,  m  first 
processing  of  agricultural  products. 

13  25  times  up  to  weekly  benefit  of  $10;  above  that  amount,  flat  $250. 
1*  Wages  totaling  $200  in  base  period  or  $100  in  2  quarters. 

1'  Law  provides  for  increase  of  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  to  $25,  based 
on  $480.01  high-quarter  and  at  least  $760  base-period  wages,  in  event  of  similar 
increase  in  veterans'  readjustment  allowances. 


10  Weekly  benefit  is  average  weekly  wage  in  high  quarter  if  less  than  $10;  with 
minimum  high-quarter  wages  necessary  to  qualify,  weekly  benefit  is  $4.81. 
Minimum  annual  benefits  are  $200  or  30  percent  of  base-period  wages,  whichever 
is  the  lesser,  if  base-period  wages  are  $250-800,  but  not  less  than  12  times  the  weekly 
benefit. 

1'  Minimum  weekly  benefit  is  50  cents,  but  if  less  than  $3,  total  benefits  are  paid 
at  rate  of  .$3  per  week.  Qualifying  earnings  are  40  times  weekly  benefit  amount 
in  8-quarter  base  period,  including  some  earnings  in  at  least  3  quarters. 

n  $175  if  computed  weekly  benefit  is  less  than  $8,  and  25-30  times  if  weekly 
benefit  amount  is  more  than  $8;  including  earnings  of  5  times  the  weekly  benefit 
in  some  quarter  other  than  the  high  quarter. 

10  Converted  from  days  of  unemployment  in  New  York  and  2-week  periods  in 
Texas. 

20 18  weeks'  duration  for  workers  employed  20  calendar  weeks  in  base  period;  19 
weeks  for  those  employed  21-24;  22  weeks  for  those  employed  more  than  24  weeks. 

21  $160  and  20  weeks  employment. 

22  Computed  as  wages  for  25  calendar  weeks  if  high  quarter  was  13  calendar 
weeks  of  employment. 

23  Cost-of-living  provision  raises  weekly  benefit  amount  20  percent,  rounded  to 
next  higher  dollar,  when  cost-of-living  index  reaches  125;  since  total  annual 
benefits  are  not  increased,  normal  uniform  duration  of  23  weeks  is  correspondingly 
decreased. 

21  Fraction  of  base-period  wages  rounded  to  nearest  .$20. 

25  20  weeks  for  veterans  under  "'freezing  provisions." 

20  Benefit  varies  from  about  80  percent  of  average  weekly  wage  class  at  minimum 
to  52  percent  at  maximum.  Minimum  benefit  amount  is  $0,  but  benefits  are  paid 
at  rateof  noi  less  than  $8  a  week.  14  weeks  of  employment  are  needed  to  qualify, 
and  benefits  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  week  of  benefits  to  2  weeks  of  employment. 
Average  weekly  wages  of  $7.51-9.00  qualify  for  the  $6  b.-nefit .  Wisconsin  law  has 
no  concept  of  "benefit  year."  Maximum  figiu*es  given  are  based  on  an  "average 
wage"  of  $38.01  and  all  earnings  specified  from  1  employer. 
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Table  134. — Disqualification  provisions: 

Major  provisions  in 

State  laws, 

December  31,  1941 

0 

Voluntary  leaving  without  good  cause 

Discharge  for  misconduct 

Refusal  of  suitable  work 

Labor  dispute 

Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 

Good  cause 
restricted  i 

Weeks  dis- 
qualified > 

Benefits 
reduced  3 

Weeks  dis- 
qualified * 

Benefits 
reduced  3 

Weeks  dis- 
qualified 3 

Benefits 
reduced  3 

Disqualified  if  unem- 
ployment due  to— 

No  disqualiflca- 

Stoppage  of 
work* 

Dispute  in 
progress  < 

Region  I: 

X 

4 

4 

4 

X< 

Lockout. 

1-5 

Duration 

M. _. 

1-9 

M 

1-5 

Up  to  4... 
3 

M._ 

X __ 

X 

Duration 

Op.  up  to  4  - 

X 

New  Hampshire.- 

X 

.._do.» 

3 

3 

M' 

X 

Failure  of  employer.* 

1-10 

1-3 

6 

Op - 

X    ''' 

« 

1-9 

1  or  more 

Region  II-III: 

2-7 

2-7 

7 

X      

3 

3.. 

3 

X 

6  '» 

7" 

Duration.. 

m 

(•) 
X 

No  provision 
1-6 

...do 

Region  IV: 

3 

3 

1-9. 

4-7 _ 

1-5 

^^- 

1-9 

g?;::::::: 

1-9 

4-7 

1-5 

Op 

X 

S-10 

M 

X 

1-9 

X- 

6 

M 

3. 

M_ 

M  2-16... . 

M 

M6 

(') 
Mu".... 

3 

X. 

Lockout.i2 

Region  V: 

2-16. 

3-5. 

3 _. 

3-7 

M  2-16..-. 

M 

M6 

2-18. 

2-16 

3-5.. 

M2-16 

X 

Do. 

X 

3-5 

M 

X. 

Ohio  5 - 

Region  VI: 

3  13 

X. 

3-7 

3-7... 

X 

3 

3 

3 

X  . 

X.. ., 

X 

4 

3 

M» 

3 

3-6 

Duration.. 
3 

M  " 

X 

Region  VII: 

X- 

■pinriflft 

Up  to  12 

Up  to  12.... 

Up  to  5-.. 

}2-8 

Up  to  5.   . 

Op.  up  to  3-. 

X. -- 

X 

2-8 

Up  to  5... 

fM2 

\0p.  3-8... 

Is-io 

/M3 

\0p.  4-10.- 

Op.. 

fM2 

}x.-_. 

\0p.  3-8 

1 

Up  to  7 

l-9i»_.. 

1-9 

f 
X 

1-5  i». 

1-5 

Op 

1-5  i«. 

1-5 

Op 

X 

(') 

Region  VIII: 

X 

Duration 

2-9- 

M.. 

M... 

O 

Duration.. 

X 

2-16" 

Up  to  5 

M 

3-16  i« 

Up  to  5 

Up  to  10 

...do.e 

...do 

Up  to  7... 

"Mi»v."ii;;" 

X. 

X- 

X. 

South  Dakota 

Up  to  5 

M" 

(14) 

Up  to  5 

M» 

Up  to  5... 

Mi«-   

Region  IX: 

X 

Lockout  and  failure 

Up  to  9 

Up  to  9 

Up  to  8 

3 

(') 
M_ 

Up  to  9.   . 

X 

of  employer.3 

Up  to  4... 
2 

M 

4-8 

2 

M 

X 

X 

Region  X: 

Up  to  6 

Up  to  6 

Up  to  6.. 

(•) 

6-13 

3-13 - 

5-13  11 

x..._ 

2-161" 

3-15....... 

M 

M. 

2-16  i» 

3-15 

Duration... 

M 

M 

2-8  1». 

3-15 

1-5" 

1-5... 

M___. 

M 

M... 

X 

Region  XI: 

X 

X' 

X... 

x... 

1-5" 

1-9" 

X 

Utah  5 

1-5 

1-9 

1-5 

X 

Do.« 

Up  to  5... 
4 

M 

M 

Up  to  5     ... 

Up  to6___ 

...do 

Up  to  3  1'. 
Up  to  15.. 

M 

Region  XII: 

X 

4 

M 

X 

Failure  of  employer.  ■' 

1 

Up  to  5.    ... 

X 

X. 

Up  to  15 

Up  to  15.    .. 

2 

2-5 

4 

X 

2-5  18 

2-5 

1-6 

X. - 

Territories: 

Up  to  5 

Up  to  5 

Up  to  5     . 

« 

Hawaii 

X 

2-7 

2-7 

2-7 

X 

1  states  indicated  require  that  good  cause  be  attributable  to  the  employer  or 
connected  with  the  work;  New  Hampshire  by  regulation,  all  other  States  by 
statute. 

2  Unless  otherwise  indicated  (see  footnotes  10  and  11)  weeks  of  disqualification 
are  consecutive  weeks  following  that  in  which  disqualifying  act  occurred.  Dura- 
tion means  that  disqualification  is  for  duration  of  unemployment  following  the 
particular  act.  Whether  the  disqualification  period  is  in  addition  to  or  includes 
the  waiting  period  has  been  ignored. 

3  "M"  indicates  a  mandatory  reduction  of  benefit  rights  equal  to  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  of  disqualification.  Figures 
indicate  a  flat  or  variable  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  to  be  canceled.  *'0p." 
indicates  that  reduction  is  optional  with  the  State  agency. 

*  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  disqualification  is  for  the  period  of  the  "stoppage 
of  work"  due  to  a  labor  dispute  or  "during  the  progress"  of  the  dispute;  in  Con- 
necticut, for  any  week  of  unemployment  due  to  the  "existence"  of  a  labor  dispute; 
in  Colorado,  for  a  stoppage  of  work  because  of  a  "strike";  in  Alaska,  for  any  week 
of  total  or  partial  unemployment  due  to  a  labor  dispute. 

5  See  table  129  for  special  disqualifications  applicable  to  women  who  quit 
because  of  marital  obligations  or  pregnancy. 

8  State  specifies  minimum  amoimt  of  employment  or  wages  necessary  to  qualify 
after  reemployment:  wages  equal  to  $2  more  than  claimant's  weekly  benefit 
amount  (New  Hampshire);  $200  (Minnesota). 

7  All  prior  wage  credits  canceled  if  discharge  is  for  dishonest  or  criminal  act;  or 
Intoxication  (New  Hampshire);  or  gross,  willful,  flagrant,  or  unlawful  miscon- 
duct (Nebraska);  or  fraud  or  moral  turpitude  (Mississippi). 


*  If  employer  fails  to  live  up  to  provisions  of  any  contract  with  employees  (New 
Hampshu-e) ;  to  conform  to  trade  agreement  or  State  or  Federal  law  pertainmg  to 
wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions  of  work  (Arizona  and  Arkansas);  to  conform 
to  State  or  Federal  law  (Montana);  or  conspires  with  any  workers  or  their  agents 
to  foment  a  strike  (Utah). 

«  State  has  flat  disqualification:  8  weeks  in  Rhode  Island,  3  weeks  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; during  the  progress  of  the  dispute  or  specified  period,  whichever  is  lesser: 
7  weeks  in  New  York,  4  weeks  in  Tennessee,  and  3  weeks  in  Louisiana. 

10  Claimant  must  be  in  the  labor  market  to  serve  disqualification  period:  in 
New  York,  for  voluntary  quit;  in  South  Carolina  and  Texas,  for  all  3  causes; 
in  Minnesota,  for  voluntary  quit  and  discharge  for  misconduct,  claimant  must 
be  otherwise  eligible. 

"  Does  not  specify  "in  addition  to  week  disqualifying  act  occurred."  See 
footnote  2. 

13  No  disqualification  if  employees  are  required  to  accept  wages,  hours,  or  other 
conditions  of  employment  less  favorable  than  those  prevailing  in  locality,  or  if 
denied  right  of  collective  bargaining,  or  if  employer  shuts  down  plant  or  dismisses 
employees  to  force  wage  reduction  or  change  in  working  conditions. 

13  For  duration  of  the  unemployment  if  discharged  for  dishonesty. 

1*  Benefit  rights  based  on  employment  worker  left  canceled. 

15  Wage  credits  earned  before  refusal  canceled. 

""  No  period  specified;  benefit  rights  for  balance  of  benefit  year  canceled, 

17  Period  specified  by  rule,  effective  Apr.  10,  1939,  rather  than  statute. 

IB  If  quit  voluntarily  for  personal  reasons,  for  any  week  until  worker  again  earns 
wages  equal  to  $50  in  4  separate  calendar  weeks. 
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Table   135. — Disqualification  provisions:  Major  provisions  in  State  laws,  December  31,  194? 


Social  Security  Board 
region  and  State 


Region  I: 

Connecticut " 

Maine --- 

Massachusetts  ^ 

.    New  Hampshire  ■ 

Rhode  Island - 

Vermont.-- - 

Reffion  Il-ni: 

Delaware 

New  Jersey. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania — 

Region  IV: 
District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland » 

North  Carolina' 

Virginia 

West  Virginia ' 

Region  V; 

Kentucky 

Michigan  ».-- _-. 

Ohio'. 

Region  VI; 

Illinois... 

Indiana  ' 

Wisconsin  ' 

Region  VII: 

Alabama '... 

Florida 


Georgia 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina,. 
Tennessee 

Region  VIII; 

Iowa' 

Minnesota ' 

Nebraska' 

North  Dakota  ».. 
South  Dakota  ».. 

Region  IX: 
Arkansas. 


Kansas 

Missouri 

Oklahoma' 

Region  X: 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico — 
Texas. 

Region  XI: 

Colorado 

Idaho. 

Montana ' 

Utah'.. 

Wyoming' 

Region  XII: 

Arizona 

California 

Nevada' 

Oregon ' 

Washington  '... 

Territories: 

Alaska' 

Hawaii ' 


Voluntary  leaving  without  good 
cause 


Good  cause 
restricted  ' 


X 


Weeks  dis- 
qualified ' 


4 

1-5 

Duration. 
..-.do.'.. 

3 

1-9 


Duration. 
3.... 


Duration. 


3. 

1-9 

4-12".. 
1-5  '.... 
6 


1-16 

Duration. 
do.'.. 


3-7- 
5— 
4... 


Duration. 
do.'... 


Up  to  12. 

1-5  i« 

1-5. 


Duration  '^ 
3-7".... 
Up  to  6. 
Up  to  7. 
(") 

Up  to  6- 


Upto9. 
Up  to  4. 


Up  to  6. 

1-13 

2-16"-.- 


Benefits 
reduced  ' 


M- 


M 

M 

M  6  "... 

M  1-16.. 


M6.. 
M". 


M". 


rM2 

lOp.  3-B.. 


Op.. 


M".. 


X 

X 


3-15 

Duration. 

1-5" 

1-5 

Up  to  6-- 


Up  to  4  «.- 
Up  to  15.. 
Duration ' 
Up  to  4--. 


Up  to  5. 
2-7 


M. 


M.-.. 
M4... 


Discharge  for  misconduct 


Weeks  dis- 
qualified 2 


4 

1-9 

Duration.. 

3... 

1-10. 

1  or  more.. 

Duration.. 

3 

7" 

Duration.. 


1-4. 
1-9., 


5-12" 

1-9'.. 

M' 

M 

6    

M6" 

1-16.... 

M  1-16..- 

3  w 

M6 

(') 

M6' 

M" 

3-7 

5                .  . 

3 

3-6 

Diu-ation '. 

•3-10 


Up  to  12- 
1-1610.-.. 
1-9- 


2-9" 

3-7" 

Up  to  6-- 
Up  to  10- 

Up  to  5.. 

Up  to  9-. 
Up  to  8.. 
3- 


Up  to6- 

1-13 

2-16  i«-- 


3-15 

Duration. 

1-9" 

1-9 

Up  to  5-.. 


Up  to  4  a-. 
Up  to  15... 
Duration  '- 
Up  to  4.... 


Benefits 
reduced  3 


M. 


M». 


M'. 


fM3 

lOp.  4-10.. 


Op.. 


M. 


(') 


M". 


M. 


(0 


M. 


Refusal  of  suitable  work 


Weeks  dis- 
qualified ' 


1-6 

M  

Up  to  4... 
3           

Op.  up  to  4  . 

1-3 

Op 

6 

Duration.. 

Duration. 
do... 


3 

1-9 

4-121'., 
1-6".. 
4» 


1-16 

3-5  « 

Duration. 


3-7 

5 

Duration ' 


.do.'. 
.do.«. 


Up  to  12 

1-5  1°  1' 

1-5 


Duration. 
3 

Duration. 

Up  to  7.. 

(«) 

Up  to  5.. 

Up  to  9.. 

4-8 -- 

2 


Up  to  6. 
1-13  "--- 
2-8i«--- 


Up  to5- 
2-7 


M4 


Benefits 
reduced ' 


M 

M 

M41'.-. 

M  1-16.. 
M  3-5... 


M6.. 


M - 

Op.  up  to  3  . 

fM2 

lOp.  3-8-- 


Op-. 


M»- 


M»i. 


Labor  dispute 


Disqualified  if  unem- 
ployment duo  to — 


Stoppage 
of  work  * 


(•) 


X.... 
X... 
X  "., 
X... 


X.. 


M. 


3-15 

1-6".... 

1-5 

1-5 

Up  to  5. 

do 

Upto4».. 
Up  to  15.  - 
Duration ' 
Up  to  4... 


Up  to  5. 

2-7 


M..., 
M... 


X... 
X... 

x<. 
x.V. 

X... 
X... 


X 


Dispute  in 
progress  * 


X*.. 


(•) 


(•) 


(') 


No  disqualification 
If— 


Lockout. 


Failure  of  employer.' 


Lockout." 
Do. 


Lockout. 


Lockout. 


Lockout. 


Lockout  and  failure 
of  employer.' 


X. 


C<) 


Failure  of  employer.' 
Do.* 


Failure  of  employer.' 


1  See  footnote  1,  table  134. 
»  See  footnote  2,  table  134. 
'  See  footnote  3,  table  134. 

*'  III  tTbiriM  fo??pVcial  disqualifications  applicable  to  women  who  quit  be- 
cause  of  marital  obligations  or  pregnancy.  „„„„  „„„poo„™  to  niial- 

'  State  specifies  minimum  amount  of  employment  or  wages  °f ''f =f ' ^  *°  .^-X 
ify  after  reemployment:  4  weeks  and  wages  equaling  1 1™^^'^"?^',  s3,|™tl 
benefit  amouit  (Wisconsin);  $60  or  more  m  b™,^flde  emplos^ent  m  2  sepamte 
weeks  (Oregon) ;  wages  equal  to  $2  more  than  weekly  benefit  amount  (Kewmmp 
shi«);  4  times  weekly  benefit  amount  (Ohio);  20  times  weekly  benefit  amount 
'Alabama)  or  10  ti: 

'  All  prior  wage  ' 
or  for  intoxication  wnicn  win  seriuu^i j  "'•■"I'j;'  ■•  "■"  ^'woornVpri'its  from  seoarat- 
willfu),  flagrant,  or  unlawful  misconduct  (Nebraska).  ^^  a?e  cred  ts  '™m  ^^ ^^ 
ing  employer  canceled  if  discharged  for  dishonest  °^,f '""J"' f '  ^''^^^^ 

'If  employer  fails  to  live  up  to  provisions  of  any  ™°'™„<=' ,^^1°  a,™aw  ler - 
(New  Hampshire);  to  conform  to  trade  agreement  or  S  ate  or  Federal  law  per 
taining  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions  of  work  (Arizona  imdArkimsas^^^^  to 
confo™  to  State  or  Federal  law  (Montana);  or  conspires  with  any  ^orKers  or 
their  agents  to  foment  a  strike  (Utah).  -,.  „j„  ,„i„_^.  rlnrine  the  nrogrcss 

•  State  has  flat  disqualification:  8  weeks  m  El^ode  Ma°^;,?}Yn  lems?!?^^^^^ 
of  the  dispute  or  specified  period,  whichever  is  ><^ffji^ weeks  mPennsylvama, 
7  weeks  m  New  York,  4  weeks  in  Tennessee,  3  weeks  m  Louisiana. 


^^.'flf^filr^X'^'eliir^a^clied  if  discharge  is  for  d^^^^^^^^ 

or  for  intoxication  which  will  seriously  hamper  work  (New  Hampshire),  or  gross. 


i«  Claimant  must  be  in  the  labor  market  to  serve  disqualification  period:  in 
New  York,  for  voluntary  quit;  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas, 
for  all  3  causes.  ,  .  ,    j.        ,.,  .  .  j  ..    c 

"  Does  not  specify  "in  addition  to  week  disqualifymg  act  occurrea."    See 

12  Mandatory  cancellation  equal  to  number  of  weeks  disqualified  times  weekly 

13  Deductions  recredited  if  worker  returns  to  covered  employment  in  his  benefit 

"  And  as  long  as  any  ofler  of  suitable  work  continues  open. 

IS  No  disqualification  if  employees  are  required  to  accept  wages,  hours,  or  other 
conditions  of  emplorment  less  favorable  than  those  prevailing  in  locality,  or  if 
denied  right  of  collective  bargaining,  or  if  employer  shuts  down  plant  or  dismisses 
employees  to  force  wage  reduction  or  change  in  working  conditions. 

"  For  duration  of  unemployment  if  discharged  (or  dishonesty. 

n  Benefit  rights  based  on  employment  worker  left  canceled. 

1'  For  repeated  refusals,  agency  may  extend  disqualification  until  worker  earns 
8  times  his  weekly  benefit  amount.  ,..  .   . 

n  Does  not  apply  if  mdividual  left  work  for  better  employment  at  which  he 
worked  12  weeks;  or  to  care  for  an  ill  member  of  his  immediate  family  and  offered 
his  services  to  his  former  employer  on  recovery. 

3»  Wage  credits  earned  before  refusal  canceled. 

>i  No  period  specified;  benefit  rights  for  balance  of  benefit  year  canceled. 

»  For  successive  disqualification,  up  to  S  additional  weeks. 
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(Continued  from  page  127) 

most  significant  variations  are  in  the 
formulas  used  for  rate  determination. 
In  general  the  formulas  in  use  in  1945 
were  of  the  same  type  as  in  1941,  as 
shown  in  table  130." 

The  first  of  the  experience-rating 
formulas  was  the  reserve-ratio  system, 
under  which  the  amount  of  each  em- 
ployer's pay  roll,  his'  contributions, 
and  the  benefits  paid  his  former 
workers  are  entered  on  his  account. 
The  ratio  of  the  balance  of  contribu- 
tions over  benefits  to  average  pay  roll 
determines  each  employer's  rate,  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  of  rates  for 
specified  ranges  of  reserve  ratios.  In 
1941,  22  States  had  such  systems;  in 
1945,  the  number  had  increased  to  27, 
but  these  States  included  only  42  per- 
cent of  the  covered  workers.  In  1941, 
4  State  plans  used  a  benefit-ratio 
formula,  under  which  the  ratio  of 
benefits  to  pay  roll  is  the  index  for 
rate  variation,  and  1  State  combined 
the  benefit-ratio  with  the  reserve- 
ratio  formula.  In  1945,  6  States,  with 
10  percent  of  the  covered  workers, 
used  the  benefit-ratio  formula,  and  2 
used  a  modified  form.  In  both  1941 
and  1945,  9  States  used  radically  dif- 
ferent formulas,  measuring  employers' 
experience  with  luiemployment  by  the 
number  of  separated  workers  who 
draw  some  benefits  (or  some  specified 
amount  of  benefits)  rather  than  the 
total  amount  of  benefits  drawn.  In 
8  States  the  separations  are  weighted 
by  the  claimant's  base-period  wages, 
and  these  "benefit  wages"  are  com- 
pared with  an  employer's  total  wages; 
in  the  other  State  the  compensable 
separations    are    weighted    by    the 

»» There  were  few  shifts  between  the 
systems.  Minnesota  changed  from  a 
benefit-wage  to  benefit-ratio  formula  In 
1943;  V7yomlng  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, with  no  type  specified  in  their  1941 
laws,  adopted  benefit-ratio  plans. 


claimant's  weekly  benefit  amounts. 
In  1945,  the  9  States  concerned  in- 
cluded 30  percent  of  the  covered 
workers. 

The  greatest  change  in  experience- 
rating  systems  is  represented  by  the 
introduction  in  New  York  of  a  wage- 
base  formula  which  differs  from  all 
other  experience-rating  plans  in  every 
essential  feature.  An  employer's  ex- 
perience with  unemployment  is  meas- 
ured by  three  factors — principally  by 
pay-roll  declines  from  year  to  year, 
secondarily  by  pay-roll  declines  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  which  reflect  sea- 
sonal or  irregular  employment,  and 
thirdly  by  the  number  of  years  he  has 
been  in  business.  The  benefits  paid 
to  an  employer's  former  workers  are 
disregarded  in  the  experience-rating 
system.  Another  essential  difference 
in  the  New  York  plan  is  that  it  does 
not  utilize  a  schedule  of  rates  to  be 
applied  to  the  employer's  next  year's 
pay  roll.  Instead,  credit  certificates 
for  a  portion  of  the  "surplus"  in  the 
fund  are  distributed  to  all  employers 
who  qualify  for  a  rate  reduction;  the 
amount  of  the  credit  can  be  applied 
on  future  payments. 

Changes  in  rate  schedules. — In  the 
period  1942-45,  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum rates  assigned  to  employers  were 
reduced  as  shown  by  table  131.  By  the 
end  of  1941.  14  States  had  minimum 
rates  of  0.5  or  less,  and  24  (two-thirds 
of  the  States  concerned)  had  minis- 
mum  rates  of  less  than  1  percent.  By 
1945,  21  States  had  minimum  rates 
of  0.5  percent  or  less,  and  31  States 
(70  percent  of  the  States  concerned) 
had  minimums  under  1  percent.  In 
1941,  16  States  had  maximum  rates 
of  2.7  percent,  but  12  States  had  maxi- 
mums higher  than  3.6  percent.  By 
1945,  28  States  had  no  penalty  rates, 
and  in  only  3  States  was  the  maximum 
more  than  3.6  percent. 


War-Risk  Provisions  1 

The  period  1942-45  saw  the  rise 
and  fall  of  war-risk  contribution  pro- 
visions,'^  adopted  in  12  States  to 
assure  that  funds  would  be  available 
for  the  unemployment  which  would 
result  from  rapid  wartime  expansion 
of  certain  firms'  pay  rolls;  in  9 
States"'  they  were  effective  in  1943; 
in  Ohio  in  1944;  and  in  Georgia  and 
Kansas  in  1945.  In  general  these 
amendments  provided  that  employ- 
ers would  pay  2.7  percent  or  more  on 
pay  rolls  in  excess  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  certain  prior  years'  pay 
rolls  and/or  in  excess  of  a  specified 
amount. 

Six"  of  these  provisions  were  for 
a  limited  period.  In  November  1945, 
Maryland  repealed  its  war-risk  pro- 
vision. By  the  end  of  1945  the  States 
with  war-risk  provisions  were  reduced 
to  7;  under  present  statutes,  they  will 
be  reduced  to  5  by  the  end  of  1946. 
However,  in  1945,  Ohio  extended  the 
life  of  its  provision  from  December 
1945  to  December  1947,  and  Wiscon- 
sin enacted  an  amendment  which  ■ 
makes  permanent  the  poUcy  of  an 
increased  tax  in  case  of  rapid  expan- 
sion of  pay  roll.  This  provision  adds 
0.5  percent  to  the  contribution  rate 
of  an  employer  with  a  pay  roll  of 
$50,000  or  more  whenever  it  has  in- 
creased 20  percent  or  more  over  the 
preceding  year's  pay  roll;  it  will  be 
effective  in  1947  on  the  basis  of  in- 
creases in  1946  pay  rolls. 


'=For  a  more  detailed  discussion,  see 
Friedman,  Gladys  R.,  "War-Risic  Contri- 
bution Provisions  in  State  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Laws,"  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  May  1944,  pp.  2-8. 

|>=  Alabama.^orida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
Wisconsin. 

"Provisions  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri  expired  In  1945;  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  In  1946;  the  Kansas  provision  was 
effective  only  in  1945. 
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Explanatory  Note  on  Data  and  Terminology 


The  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram is  a  joint  Federal-State  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  based  on  51  indi- 
vidual State  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws,  each  of  which  is  admin- 
istered by  a  State  employment  se- 
curity agency.  All  the  State  laws 
conform  to  certain  basic  criteria 
specified  in"  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  and  interpreted  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  in  accordance  with  its 
responsibility  under  these  acts.  Al- 
though in  some  respects  the  provi- 
sions of  State  laws  differ  from  State 
to  State  (tables  121-135),  the  basic 
organizational  pattern  is  essentially 
the  same  for  all.  In  addition  to  the 
Federal-State  programs,  there  is  a 
separate  Federal  system  of  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  and  a  sepa- 
rate Federal  readjustment  allowance 
program  for  veterans.  The  analysis 
and  tables  included  in  this  section  of 
the  Yearbook  cover  only  the  opera- 
tions under  the  Federal-State  pro- 
grams. 

Administrative  Organization 

Central  Office 

The  State  oflflce  which  receives  all 
data  relating  to  a  worker's  covered 
employment  or  claims  for  benefits 
under  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law.  Each  State  has  one 
central  office  which  processes  and 
files  wage  records  and  makes  benefit 
determinations. 

Initial  Authority 

All  organizational  subdivisions  of 
the  State  employment  security  agency 
(below  the  appeals  authorities)  which 
are  engaged  in  the  determination  of 
benefit  rights. 

Local  Office 

An  office  which  maintains  direct 
claims-taking  relations  with  claim- 
.  ants— usually  a  local  public  employ- 
;    ment  office.    Each  State  has  a  num- 
ber of  such  offices,  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  State. 

Claims 

A  claim  is  an  application  for  im- 
■     emplojraent  benefits  filed  by  an  un- 


employed worker  who  beUeves  himself 
eligible  for  benefits. 

Claimant 

An  unemployed  worker  who  has 
filed  a  claim  for  benefits. 

Eligible. — An  insured  claimant  who 
has  in  the  specified  period  met  all  the 
requirements  necessary  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  benefits.  The  requirements 
involve  filing  a  valid  new  claim  (i.  e., 
meeting  the  State's  statutory  qualify- 
ing wage  or  employment  require- 
ments; see  New  claim  allowed) ,  regis- 
tering for  work,  being  available  for 
and  able  to  work  (table  99) ,  and  serv- 
ing the  waiting  period  stipulated  In 
the  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law.  Some  eligible  claimants 
may  be  disqualified,  however,  under 
one  or  more  of  the  disqualification 
provisions  of  the  State  law  (see  Dis- 
qualification From  Benefits  under 
Benefits,  below) . 

Insured. — A  claimant  who  has  met 
the  qualifying  earnings  or  employ- 
ment requirements  as  of  a  specified 
date. 

Interstate. — ^A  worker  who  files  a 
claim  in  one  State  (agent  State)  on 
the  basis  of  wages  earned  in  another 
State  (liable  State)    (table  98). 

Continued  Claims 

Continued  claims  are  filed  for  each 
completed  week  of  unemployment 
subsequent  to  the  filing  of  an  initial 
claim  and  may  relate  to  either  a  wait- 
ing-period week  or  a  week  of  com- 
pensable imemployment  (table  84). 
The  trend  of  continued  claims  repre- 
sents the  trend  of  unemployment  in 
covered  industries  (table  81) ,  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  initial  claims  (see 
below) ,  is  affected  by  administrative 
factors. 

Compensable. — An  application  for 
benefits  which  certifies  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  benefit  period  (chart  11) . 

Waiting -period. — An  application 
which  certifies  to  the  completion  of  a 
waiting-period  week  or  weeks. 

Determination,  Initial  or  First 

The  decision  made  by  the  initial 
authority  with  respect  to  a  new  claim. 
The  determination  is  a  statement  of 
the  validity  of  the  claim,  the  weekly 


benefit  amount,  potential  benefits 
payable  on  a  valid  claim,  and  the 
reason  for  disallowance  in  the  event 
the  claim  is  disallowed.  (See  also 
Appeals,  below.) 

Initial  Claims 

The  beginning  of  a  spell  of  unem- 
ployment by  a  worker  is  indicated  by 
the  filing  of  an  initial  claim.  The 
number  of  initial  claims  received  in 
local  offices  (table  83)  roughly  repre- 
sents the  number  of  recent  separa- 
tions from  employment  of  workers 
who  believe  they  are  eligible  for  bene- 
fits. If  the  spell  of  unemployment  is 
the  worker's  first  in  the  benefit  year, 
the  claim  is  classified  as  a  new  claim. 
Initial  claims  filed  at  the  start  of 
second  and  subsequent  spells  in  the  ' 
same  benefit  year  are  classified  as 
additional  claims. 

Because  of  administrative  factors, 
the  monthly  trend  of  initial  claims  re- 
ceived does  not  necessarily  coincide 
with  the  trend  of  separations.  For 
example,  in  the  15  States  with  uniform 
benefit  years,  large  numbers  of  claims 
are  filed  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
new  benefit  year  by  claimants  who 
may  have  been  unemployed  for  a  rela- 
tively long  time  but  have  exhausted 
all  benefits  due  them  in  the  previous 
benefit  year  and,  therefore,  must  wait 
until  the  new  benefit  year  begins  be- 
fore they  can  again  be  eligible  for 
benefits.  Moreover,  in  the  3  States'" 
with  no  procedure  for  filing  or  report- 
ing additional  claims,  data  on  the 
number  of  initial  claims  received  in 
local  offices  represent  an  understate- 
ment of  the  number  of  separations 
which  may  result  in  compensable  un- 
employment. 

Additional  claim. — An  application 
which  certifies  to  the  beginning  date 
of  a  period  of  unemployment,  the  first 
benefit  period  of  which  would  fall 
within  a  benefit  year  in  which  a  valid 
initial  claim  had  already  been  filed. 

New  claim. — An  application  for  de- 
termination of  benefit  rights  (benefit 
amount  and  duration)  which  certifies 
to  the  beginning  date  of  a  period  of 
unemployment  or  its  continuance  into 
a  new  benefit  year. 

New  claim  allowed. — A  new  claim  on 
which  a  determination  has  been  made 
that  the  claimant  has  met  the  State's 


»» Maryland,  Ohio,  Texas. 
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statutory  qualifying  wage  or  employ- 
ment requirements,  but  not  necessar- 
ily other  requirements  for  receipt  of 
benefits. 

The  number  of  new  claims  allowed 
on  initial  determination  during  the 
year  represents  the  number  of  insured 
claimants  (table  82).  Workers  whose 
new  claims  have  been  allowed  may  be 
found  ineligible  because  of  nonavail- 
ability for  work  or  failure  to  meet 
other  eligibility  requirements.  They 
may  also  be  disqualified  from  benefits 
for  voluntarily  leaving  a  job  without 
good  cause,  refusal  of  suitable  work, 
discharge  for  misconduct,  or  the  like 
(see  Disqualification  Prom  Benefits 
under  Benefits,  below). 

New  claim  disallowed. — A  new  claim 
in  which  the  initial  authority  finds 
that  the  claimant  does  not  meet  the 
State's  qualifying  wage  or  employ- 
ment requirements. 

Interstate  Claims 

Workers  who  have  earned  wages  m 
covered  employment  in  one  State  and 
are  in  another  State  when  unem- 
ployed may  file  claims  for  benefits  in 
the  latter  State  under  the  interstate 
benefit-payment  plan.  The  State  in 
which  the  worker  files  his  claim  is 
known  as  the  agent  State;  the  State 
to  which  the  claim  is  forwarded  for 
payment,  as  the  liable  State  (table 
98).  The  claim  is  forwarded  directly 
to  the  central  office  of  the  liable 
State,  where  eligibility  for  benefits  is 
determined.  If  the  claimant  has 
satisfied  all  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  that  State,  benefit  checks 
are  mailed  directly  to  him  and  are 
continued  until  he  becomes  reem- 
ployed, disqualified,  or  has  exhausted 
all  benefit  rights.  The  data  on  num- 
ber of  initial  interstate  claims  have 
limited  value  for  analysis  of  popula- 
tion movements,  however,  since  they 
apply  only  to  workers  who,  in  their 
base  period,  have  earned  sufficient 
wages  in  covered  employment  in  a 
State  where  they  formerly  worked  and 
have  been  unemployed  in  a  different 
State  long  enough  to  draw  benefits. 
The  data  do  not  refiect  migration  of 
noncovered  workers  or  intrastate 
migration  of  covered  workers. 

Benefits 

Under  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  of  all  States,  the  weekly 


amount  and  the  duration  of  benefits 
payable  to  a  worker  are  determined 
by  the  wages  he  has  earned  in  covered 
employment  or  the  extent  of  his  em- 
ployment in  covered  industries  during 
a  past  period  referred  to  as  the  base 
period  in  all  States  except  Wisconsin. 
In  these  States  the  benefit  rate  and 
the  duration  of  benefits  thus  deter- 
mined apply  to  the  worker  for  a  1-year 
period,  called  the  benefit  year.  All 
State  laws  provide  for  a  maximum 
amount  of  benefits  any  worker  can 
receive  during  a  benefit  year,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  his  base-period 
earnings. 

Base  Period  or  Base  Year 

A  period  of  time,  usually  a  year,  in 
which  a  claimant  must  have  earned 
a  specified  minimum  amount  of 
wages  in  covered  employment  or  have 
had  a  specified  minimum  number  of 
weeks  of  covered  employment  to  qual- 
ify for  benefits.  The  base  period  pre- 
cedes the  benefit  year,  generally  with 
a  l-quarter  lag.  Wages  earned  in  the 
base  period  determine  the  claimant's 
weekly  (or  biweekly)  benefit  amount 
and  the  maximum  benefits  payable 
to  him  in  the  related  benefit  year. 

Beneficiary 

A  claimant  who  is  receiving  or  has 
received  benefits  during  his  benefit 
year.  The  number  of  different  bene- 
ficiaries during  a  year  is  roughly  the 
number  of  first  payments  issued  dur- 
ing the  year  (table  93);  the  average 
weekly  number  of  different  benefici- 
aries during  a  month  (table  85)  is  the 
total  number  of  weeks  compensated 
during  the  month  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  in  the  month. 

Benefit  Amount 

One  of  the  basic  measures  for  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  a  State 
law  provides  adequate  benefits  for  its 
unemployed  workers  is  the  amount  of 
the  weekly  benefit  payment.  Another 
significant  and  directly  related  meas- 
ure of  adequacy  is  the  duration  of 
benefits  (see  Benefit  Duration,  below) . 
Prom  the  State  distribution  of  1945 
payments  by  size  of  weekly  checks  for 
total  unemployment  (table  87) ,  State- 
to-State  comparisons  may  be  made  of 
the  weekly  benefits  paid  to  totally  un- 
employed claimants.  Increases  from 
previous  years  in  the  percentage  of 
payments  at  the  higher  benefit  rates 


may  be  due  to  either  greater  base- 
period  earnings  among  covered  work- 
ers or  amendments  to  State  laws  lib- 
eralizing the  benefit  formula,  or  both. 

Gross  benefits. — The  total  amount 
of  benefits  paid,  without  adjustment 
for  previous  underpayments  or  over- 
payments, returned  or  voided  checks, 
and  the  like  (monthly  data  in  tables 
80  and  88). 

Maximum.— The  highest  benefit 
amount  payable  under  a  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  law  for  a  period 
(usually  a  week)  of  total  unemploy- 
ment (tables  87  and  90) . 

Minimum. — The  smallest  benefit 
amount  payable  under  a  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  law  for  a  period 
(usually  a  week)  of  total  unemploy- 
ment (table  122). 

Net  benefits.— The  total  amount  of 
benefits  paid  after  adjustment  for 
previous  underpayments  or  overpay- 
ments, returned  or  voided  checks, 
and  the  like  (annual  data  in  tables 
80  and  88) . 

Total  benefits.— The  total  amount 
(net  or  gross)  paid  during  a  specified 
period  (table  88). 

Weekly  benefit  amount. — ^The  full 
amount  of  benefits  a  worker  is  entitled 
to  receive  for  a  week  of  compensable 
total  unemployment  (table  91). 

Benefit  Duration 

Together  with  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  figures,  duration  data  provide 
one  of  the  most  important  measures 
for  determining  the  adequacy  of  a 
State  unemployment  compensation 
law.  The  most  significant  figures  are 
those  which  show  the  actual  duration 
for  claimants  who  have  exhausted 
their  benefit  rights  (table  95),  since 
presumably  these  individuals  were  in 
need  of  benefits  for  a  longer  period 
and  would  have  received  them  if  the 
benefit  formula  were  more  liberal. 

Actual. — The  number  of  full  weeks 
of  benefits  for  total  unemployment  re- 
ceived by  a  claimant  during  his  benefit 
year  (tables  92  and  94). 

Maximum. — The  highest  number  of 
full  weeks  of  benefits  for  total  unem- 
ployment which  a  claimant  can  re- 
ceive during  a  benefit  year  under  the 
State  law  (tables  94  and  97). 

Potential— The  number  of  full 
weeks  of  benefits  for  total  unemploy- 
ment to  which  an  insured  claimant  is 
entitled  during  his  benefit  year.  In 
some  States,  potential  duration  is  the 
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same  for  all  claimants  who  can  draw 
benefits,  but  in  most  States  it  differs 
among  individuals,  depending  on 
base-period  earnings  (tables  94  and 
97). 

Uniform. — Identical  potential  dura- 
tion for  all  insured  claimants  irrespec- 
tive of  the  amount  of  their  earnings  in 
the  base  period  (tables  94  and  97) . 

Variable. — Duration  for  individual 
insui-ed  claimants  based  on  their  in- 
dividual earnings  in  the  base  period 
(tables  94  and  97) . 

Benefit  Payment 

An  amount  paid  or  payable  to  an 
eligible  claimant  with  respect  to  his 
unemployment  during  a  benefit 
period,  usually  a  week. 

Benefit  pajTnents  may  be  classified 
by  type  of  unemployment:  total,  part- 
total,  or  partial  (see  Unemployment, 
below) . 

First. — A  payment  issued  to  a  claim- 
ant for  his  first  compensable  period  of 
unemplojmient  in  a  benefit  year  (table 
93).  Data  on  first  payments  do  not 
include  the  first  payment  issued  to 
claimants  during  second  or  subsequent 
spells  of  unemployment  in  the  same 
benefit  year.  The  number  of  first 
payments  issued  during  the  year  ap- 
proximates the  number  of  different 
persons  who  have  received  benefits 
during  the  year,  i.  e.,  the  number  of 
different  beneficiaries. 

Supplemental. — A  payment  issued 
to  adjust  an  underpayment  for  one  or 
more  previous  benefit  periods. 

Benefit  Year 

A  period  of  52  consecutive  weeks 
during  which  a  worker  may  receive 
the  maximum  total  benefits  for  which 
he  is  eligible.  The  benefit  jtear  follows 
the  base  period  or  base  year,  usually 
with  a  l-quarter  lag. 

Individual. — A  benefit  year  which 
varies  as  to  starting  date  for  each 
claimant — usually  beginning  with  the 
first  week  for  which  he  files  a  valid 
claim  (table  95).  Thirty-five  States 
provide  for  individual  benefit  years. 

Uniform. — A  set  52-week  period— 
for  example  April  1-March  31— fixed 
by  law  and  applicable  to  all  claimants. 
A  imiform  benefit  year  ends  on  the 
same  calendar  date  for  all  claimants 
regardless  of  the  date  on  which  the 
claimant  begins  to  draw  benefits  (ta- 
ble 95).  Fifteen  States  provide  for  a 
uniform  benefit  year. 
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Disqualification  From  Benefits 

Every  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  disqualifies  an  eligible 
claimant  (see  under  Claimant,  above) 
from  benefits  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  principal  issues  being:  vol- 
untarily leaving  a  job  without  good 
cause;  refusing  without  good  cause  to 
apply  for  or  accept  suitable  work; 
discharge  for  misconduct;  and  unem- 
ployment because  of  direct  interest  in 
a  labor  dispute.  Disqualifications  gen- 
erally take  two  different  forms:  (1) 
postponement  of  benefits  either  for  a 
limited  time  or  for  the  duration  of  the 
claimant's  spell  of  unemployment  im- 
mediately following  the  disqualifying 
act;  or  (2)  cancellation  in  whole  or 
part  of  the  worker's  wage  credits  up 
to  the  time  of  disqualification,  or  re- 
duction in  the  worker's  potential  total 
benefits,  usually  in  addition  to  post- 
ponement of  benefits.  In  some  States, 
such  reduction  is  mandatory  under 
the  provisions  of  the  State  law;  in 
others  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
State  agency.  Tables  99-103  do  not 
include  data  on  disqualifications  for 
labor  dispute  or  receipt  of  other  re- 
muneration. 

Exhaustion  of  Benefit  Rights 

A  claimant  who  during  his  benefit 
year  draws  all  the  benefits  to  which 
he  has  been  found  entitled  on  the 
basis  of  earnings  and  employment  in 
his  base  period  is  said  to  have  ex- 
hausted his  benefit  rights  (table  93). 
When  a  beneficiary  thus  exhausts  his 
benefit  rights,  he  can  draw  no  further 
benefits  during  the  remainder  of  the 
benefit  year,  even  though  he  remains 
unemployed. 

Readjustment  Allowances 

Benefits  provided  under  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  of  1944 
(GI  Bill  of  Rights)  to  ex-servicemen 
who  are  unemployed  or  who,  though 
self-employed,  have  net  earnings  of 
less  than  $100  a  month. 

Unemployment 

Part-total.— A  period  of  otherwise 
total  unemployment  dui-ing  which  a 
worker  has  odd  jobs  or  subsidiary 
work  with  earnings  in  excess  of  the 
amount  specified  in  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  as  allow- 
able without  reducing  his  benefit  pay- 
ments. 


Partial. — A  period  during  which  a 
worker  earns  wages  from  his  regular 
employer  but,  because  of  insufficient 
work,  is  employed  less  than  his  nor- 
mal or  customary  full-time  hours  and 
earns  less  than  an  amount  specified 
in  the  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation law,  and  is  thus  still  eligible  for 
a  full  or  reduced  benefit  payment. 

Total. — A  period  during  which  a 
worker  performs  no  work  and  earns 
no  wages,  or  has  odd  jobs  or  subsidi- 
ary work  with  earnings  not  in  excess 
of  the  amount  specified  in  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  as 
allowable  without  reducing  his  bene- 
fit payment. 

Week 

Calendar. — A  period  of  7  consecutive 
days  ending  at  Saturday  midnight, 
used  by  some  State  employment  secu- 
rity agencies  as  the  unit  in  measuring 
unemployment. 

Compensable. — A  week  of  unem- 
ployment with  respect  to  which  bene- 
fits are  paid  or  payable. 

Flexible. — A  period  of  7  consecutive 
days,  the  beginning  of  which  is  de- 
termined in  relation  to  the  date  on 
which  a  claim  is  filed,  used  by  some 
State  employment  security  agencies 
as  the  unit  in  measuring  unemploy- 
ment. 

Waiting  period. — A  period  or  peri- 
ods of  unemployment  during  which  a 
claimant  may  not  draw  benefits  and 
during  which  he  must  meet  certain 
requirements  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  eligibility  for  benefits 
during  later  weeks  of  unemplojrment. 


Appeals 


All  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  give  workers  and  employers 
who  may  disagree  with  benefit  deter- 
minations an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  an  impartial  tribunal. 
Normally,  such  a  hearing  is  held  first 
before  a  lower  appeals  authority.  If 
a  worker  or  an  employer  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  decision  of  the  lower 
appeals  body,  he  may,  in  most  States, 
carry  the  case  to  a  higher  authority. 
If  either  party  remains  unconvinced 
by  the  final  decision  of  the  latter  au- 
thority, he  may  carry  his  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

On  certain  issues,  especially  labor 
disputes,  many  State  laws  empower 
the  deputy  of  the  agency  to  refer  facts 
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directly  to  the  lower  or  the  higher  ap- 
peals authority,  which  then  makes  an 
initial  determination.  The  tabula- 
tions shown  in  this  volume,  however, 
deal  only  with  review  cases  which 
arise  when  a  lower  appeals  authority 
reviews  deputy  determinations  or 
amended  determinations  prepared  by 
an  adjustment  section,  or  when  a 
higher  authority  reviews  decisions  of 
the  deputy  or  the  lower  appeals  au- 
thority. Tables  104  and  105  show  for 
each  of  the  two  levels  of  appeals  au- 
thority a  distribution  of  the  number 
of  cases,  by  issue  involved,  and  the 
source  and  outcome  of  the  appeal. 

Appeals  Case 

A  claim  or  group  of  claims  involving 
identical  situations  which  an  appeals 
authority  disposes  of  as  a  unit. 

Higher  Appeals  Authority 

The  higher  of  two  administrative 
authorities  provided  by  a  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  to  hear 
and  make  decisions  with  respect  to 
appealed  claims.  All  but  five  States  °° 
have  a  higher  appeals  tribunal — 
either  the  head  of  the  State  agency 
itself  or  an  independent  board  of 
review. 

Lower  Appeals  Authority 

The  sole  or  lower  of  two  administra- 
tive authorities  provided  by  a  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  to 
hear  and  make  decisions  with  respect 
to  appealed  claims.  A  lower  appeals 
body  is  composed  of  a  referee,  or  a 
board  consisting  of  a  salaried  referee 
and  one  representative  each  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  or  some  com- 
bination or  variant  of  these  types  of 
organizations. 

Employment  and  Wages 

Information  on  monthly  employ- 
ment and  quarterly  wages  of  workers 
covered  by  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  is  included  in  the  com- 
pulsory contribution  reports  submit- 
ted by  employers  to  State  employment 
security  agencies.  All  State  agencies 
are  required  to  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  showing  monthly  employ- 
ment and  quarterly  wages  for  all  sub- 


ject employers;  beginning  with  data 
for  1942,  these  reports  have  classified 
employers,  in  accordance  with  the  So- 
cial Seciirity  Board's  industrial  clas- 
sification code,  in  402  "industry 
groups,"  each  identified  by  a  3-digit 
code;  earlier  reports  —  for  1938 
through  1941 — had  used  the  2-digit 
industrial  classification  code  for  77 
"major  Industry  groups."  The  due 
date  of  these  reports  (July  31)  is  set 
well  after  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
to  assure  time  for  States  to  receive  de- 
linquent employer  reports  or  make 
any  necessary  corrections  in  reports 
received  earlier." 

Complete  data  for  all  States  by  ma- 
jor industry  group  first  became  avail- 
able in  1939.  Only  a  few  States  com- 
piled employment  and  wage  statistics 
for  1937.  AU  51  States  submitted  re- 
ports for  1938,  but  the  classifications 
used  in  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania 
differed  from,  those  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board's  industrial  code.  De- 
tailed figures  for  1938  and  1939  have 
already  been  published."'  Although 
publication  of  detailed  figures  for 
more  recent  years  was  suspended  as 
a  wartime  economy,  such  informa- 
tion, by  industry  and  State,  can  be 
made  available  to  authorized  agencies 
on  request. 

In  the  classification  by  industry, 
each  place  of  business  is  coded  on  the 
basis  of  its  principal  activity.  If  a 
firm  conducts  different  activities  at  its 
various  establishments,  separate  in- 
dustry codes  are  assigned  to  each  es- 
tablishment. For  example,  when  a 
firm  is  engaged  primarily  in  manu- 
facturing but  also  operates  retail  out- 
lets, separate  employment  and  wage 
data  are  reported  for  each  of  these 
functions.  Thus,  employment  and 
wages  for  multi-imit  employers  are 
classified  under  the  industrial  activity 
and  State  in  which  each  unit  is  oper- 
ating, rather  than  according  to  the 


58  Connecticut,    Hawaii,   Massachusetts, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire. 


"  The  data  in  tables  113-120  supersede 
preliminary  data  for  1944,  which  were 
estimates  based  on  Identical-flrm  sam- 
ples, released  in  supplements  to  the  April 
and  August  1945  issues  of  Employment 
Security  Activities. 

■*  Social  Sectirity  Board,  Employment 
and  Pay  Rolls  in  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Systems,  193S,  Employ- 
ment Security  Memorandum  No.  6,  1940; 
and  Employment  and  Wages  of  Covered 
Workers  in  State  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Systems,  1939,  Employment  Secur- 
ity Memorandum  No.  17,  1941.  Annual 
releases  have  been  Issued  for  1940-42. 


primary  industry  or  location  of  the 
reporting  employer.  The  industry 
codes  assigned  in  each  State  are  based 
on  periodic  "nature-of-business"  re- 
ports submitted  by  covered  employers. 

Coverage  Exclusions 

Since  the  data  relate  only  to  em- 
ployment and  wages  of  persons  cov- 
ered by  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws,  they  do  not  include  large 
segments  of  the  employed  labor  force 
excluded  from  coverage  by  size  of  firm, 
type  of  emplojmient,  and  other  limita- 
tions of  State  laws.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  exemption  of  small  firms 
from  State  laws  in  1944  (table  113) 
excluded  about  7  percent  of  the  wage 
and  salary  workers  in  covered  indus- 
tries. Also  excluded  from  coverage 
in  an  average  week  were  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  agricultural  work- 
ers, 5  million  self-employed  farmers, 
and  4.5  million  nonagricultural  self- 
employed  workers.  Among  other 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  nonagri- 
cultural employment  excluded  from 
coverage  were  about  5.5  million  em- 
ployees of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments;  approximately  2  mil- 
lion workers  employed  in  private 
homes,  in  maritime  industries,  and  ,, 
by  nonprofit,  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  and  educational  organiza- 
tions; and  about  1.5  million  railroad 
workers  who  were  covered  by  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance 
system. 

Covered  Employment 

Through  1944,  figures  for  employ- 
ment represent  the  number  of  cov- 
ered workers  earning  wages  during  the 
last  pay  period  ended  within  each 
month,  and  cover  all  persons  whose 
"wages"  are  subject  to  contributions 
for  imemployment  insurance  pur- 
poses. No  distinction  is  made  between 
wage  earners  and  corporation  oflQcials, 
executives,  and  supervisory  or  clerical 
personnel.  An  employer  who  pays  his 
employees  on  more  than  one  basis  (e. 
g.,  factory  workers  paid  weekly;  oflBce 
workers,  semimonthly)  reports  a  fig- 
ure which  is  the  sum  of  the  number 
of  employed  workers  on  the  last  pay 
roll  of  each  type  ended  in  the  month 
(tables  80,  113,  115,  117,  and  119). 
Beginning  January  1945,  these  data 
represent  workers  earning  wages  dur- 
ing the  pay  period  ending  nearest  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month. 
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Pay-roll-count  reporting,  as  op- 
posed to  direct  enumeration  of  indi- 
viduals, may  result  in  a  slight  over- 
statement of  the  actual  number  of 
persons  employed  for  the  year.  Be- 
cause of  labor  turn-over  within  the 
pay  period,  workers  may  be  included 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  more  than  one  em- 
ployer, and  persons  simultaneously 
holding  more  than  one  job  may  ap- 
pear in  the  reports  of  more  than  one 
employer. 

Worker  with  wage  credits. — A 
worker  who,  at  any  time  during  a 
year,  has  earned  some  wages  in  em- 
ployment covered  by  a  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  (table 
113). 

Wages  in  covered  employment. — 
"Wages"  are  reported  on  a  quarterly 
basis  and  represent  the  total  amount 
of  compensation  paid  or  payable  by 
the  employer  to  all  covered  workers 
during  the  quarter,  even  though  a 
part  of  the  payments  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  contributions  for  imemploy- 
ment  insurance  purposes  (tables  80, 
113, 116,  118,  and  120) .  Tips,  bonuses, 
and  the  cash  value  of  such  perquisites 
as  meals  and  lodging  are  regarded  un- 
der most  State  laws  as  taxable  wages 
and  are  included  in  the  employer 
reports. 

Because  wages  relate  to  all  com- 
pensated employment  throughout  a 
quarter  or  year,  while  employment  is 
counted  as  of  a  certain  sample  pay 
period  within  each  month,  it  is  mis- 
leading to  calculate  quarterly  or  an- 
nual per  capita  earnings  by  a  direct 
comparison  of  the  two  types  of  data; 
such  comparisons  make  an  implicit, 
but  obviously  incorrect,  assumption 
that  the  same  individual  workers  are 
employed  throughout  the  entire 
quarter  or  year  under  consideration. 
Since  the  pay  periods  for  which  em- 
ployment is  counted  are  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  single  weeks,  however, 
figures  on  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  employed  covered  workers  dur- 
ing a  quarter  or  year  may  be  derived 
with  reasonable  accuracy  by  calculat- 
ing total  wages  paid  during  an  average 
week  in  a  specific  period  and  relating 
this  figure  to  average  employment 
during  the  same  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  average  annual  per  capita 
covered  earnings  may  be  estimated  by 
relating  total  wages  paid  or  payable 
during  the  year  to  corresponding  fig- 


ures on  number  of  workers  with  wage 
credits  during  the  same  period  (table 
113). 

Wage  credits. — That  portion  of  the 
wages  received  by  a  worker  in  covered 
employment  which  is  used  in  deter- 
mining his  benefit  rights. 

Financial  Data 

The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  requires  a  subject  employer  to  pay 
to  the  Federal  Government  3  percent 
of  the  wages  he  has  paid  in  covered 
employment.  From  1940  on,  this  tax 
has  been  paid  on  only  the  first  $3,000  a 
year  in  wages  paid  to  any  one  worker. 
An  employer  who  has  paid  contribu- 
tions under  a  State  unemployment 
compensation  law,  however,  may 
credit  such  contributions  toward  the 
Federal  tax  up  to  a  maximum  of  90 
percent  of  the  Federal  tax.  He  may 
also  obtain  credit,  within  this  maxi- 
mum, for  the  amount  by  which  his 
contributions  to  the  State  fund  have 
been  reduced  because  of  the  operation 
of  an  experience-rating  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
act. 

Benefits  under  all  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  are  financed 
by  requiring  subject  employers  to  pay 
contributions  on  the  wages  of  covered 
workers.  Four  States  ™  also  require 
contributions  from  workers.  The 
standard  contribution  rate,  which  ap- 
plies to  all  employers  except  those 
whose  rates  are  modified  by  experi- 
ence-rating provisions,  is  2.7  percent 
in  all  States  but  Michigan,  where  it  is 
3.0  percent.  Under  experience  rating, 
individual  employer  contribution 
rates  may  be  varied  from  the  stand- 
ard rate  on  the  basis  of  the  employ- 
er's experience  with  the  risk  of  un- 
employment. In  Alabama  the  em- 
ployee's rate  also  varies  on  the  basis 
of  the  employer's  contribution  rate. 
Provisions  for  increased  or  additional 
"war-risk"  contributions  from  em- 
ployers with  abnormally  increased  pay 
rolls  were  effective  in  12  States  during 
1945.™ 


»» Alabama,  Ceaifornla,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island. 

"» Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Wisconsin.  Wis- 
consin also  levied  a  postwar  reserve  con- 
tribution on  all  subject  employers. 


The  data  presented  in  table  107  un- 
der the  heading  "Contributions  col- 
lected" include  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee contributions  paid  to  the  State, 
but  exclude  employer  taxes  paid  to 
the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act, 
which  appear  in  table  23.  In  States 
where  experience-rating  provisions 
have  resulted  in  reduced  rates  for  a 
substantial  number  of  employers,  total 
contributions  may  decrease  from  one 
year  to  another  despite  increases  in 
the  amount  of  taxable  wages. 

One  simple  measure  which  sum- 
marizes the  financial  operations  of  a 
State  system  during  a  given  period  is 
the  ratio  of  benefits  paid  to  contribu- 
tions collected  during  the  period  (ta- 
ble 107).  This  ratio  represents  the 
amount  of  benefits  paid  as  a  percent 
of  contributions  received.  When  em- 
ployment is  expanding,  the  percentage 
declines  and  the  total  amount  of  funds 
available  for  benefits  accordingly  in- 
creases. A  percentage  greater  than 
100  for  a  State  indicates  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  State  to  draw  on  its 
reserves  to  meet  benefit  obligations  in 
the  period  specified.  In  using  these 
data  for  comparisons  among  States  or 
among  years  for  any  State,  however, 
the  following  factors  should  be  con- 
sidered: existence  or  absence  of  em- 
ployee contributions,  changes  in  con- 
tribution rates  due  to  experience  rat- 
ing or  special  war-risk  taxes,  differ- 
ences in  benefit  formulas,  differences 
in  risks  or  extent  of  compensable  un- 
employment among  the  States,  the  pe- 
riod during  which  a  State  program  has 
been  in  full  operation,  and  the  period 
during  which  experience  rating  has 
been  in  effect. 

Employer,  subject. — An  emplosring 
unit  or  group  of  units  subject  to  con- 
tributions under  a  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  and  con- 
sidered to  be  one  legal  entity. 

Taxable  wages. — ^Wages  (amounts 
up  to  and  including  $3,000  a  year  paid 
to  each  worker)  subject  to  im em- 
ployment insurance  contributions  un- 
der a  State  law  or  subject  to  tax  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

Contribution  Rates 

Penalty. — Rates  in  excess  of  the 
standard  rate  which  a  State  assigns 
under   the   experience-rating   provi- 
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sions  of  its  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  to  employers  whose  experi- 
ence-rating accounts  have  indicated  a 
high  unemployment  risk  (tables  109 
and  110). 

Reduced. — ^Rates  below  the  stand- 
ard rate  which  a  State  assigns  under 
the  experience-rating  provisions  of  its 
unemployment  compensation  law  to 
employers  whose  experience-rating 
accounts  have  indicated  a  low  unem- 
ployment risk  (tables  108-110). 

Standard. — The  basic  rate  (2.7  per- 
cent of  taxable  wages  under  the  un- 
employment compensation  laws  of  all 
States  except  Michigan,  which  has  a 
3.0-percent  rate)  from  which  varia- 
tions in  rate  are  computed  under  the 
State's  experience-rating  provisions. 

Contributions 

Employee. — ^A  mounts  deductible 
from  wages  which  four  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  require 
employers  to  pay  to  the  State  unem- 
ployment fund  on  behalf  of  employees 
with  respect  to  their  taxable  wages. 

Employer. — Amounts  not  deducti- 
ble from  wages,  which  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  require 
employers  to  pay  to  the  State  unem- 
ployment fund  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees' taxable  wages. 

Voluntary. — Additional  amounts 
which  certain  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  permit  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  to  the  State  unemploy- 
ment fund  to  qualify  for  a  reduced 
contribution  rate  under  the  State's 
experience-rating  provisions. 

War-risTc. — Additional  contribu- 
tions required  by  some  State  laws  of 
employers  whose  pay  rolls  expanded 


greatly  during  the  war  period  and 
whose  postwar  unemployment  risk  was 
expected  to  be  high  (tables  111  and 
112). 

Experience  Rating  {Merit  Rating) 

A  method  of  determining  the  con- 
tribution rate  (see  above)  of  an  em- 
ployer or  group  of  employers  on  the 
basis  of  factors  specified  in  a  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  for 
measuring  employers'  experience  with 
unemployment  or  unemployment  risk. 

Account. — An  account  of  an  em- 
ployer or  group  of  employers  main- 
tained by  the  employment  security 
agency,  in  a  State  with  experience- 
rating  provisions,  to  determine  the 
contribution  rate  of  that  employer. 

Unemployment  Fund,  State 

A  fund  established  under  a  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  to 
finance  benefit  payments;  it  consists 
of  a  clearing  account,  a  benefit-rpay- 
ment  account,  and  an  unemployment 
trust  fund  account. 

Benefit-payment  account. — An  ac- 
count maintained  by  a  State  employ- 
ment security  agency  within  its  un- 
employment fund  in  which  are  de- 
posited amounts  withdrawn  from  the 
unemployment  trust  fund  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  and  from  which  benefits  are 
paid. 

Clearing  account. — An  account 
maintained  by  a  State  employment 
security  agency  within  its  unemploy- 
ment fund  in  which  are  deposited  con- 
tributions collected  under  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  and 
from  which  amounts  are  transferred 
to  the  State's  account  in  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury. 


Unemployment  trust  fund  ac- 
count.— An  account  maintained  by  a 
State  employment  security  agency 
within  its  imemployment  fund  in 
which  are  recorded  transfers  from  the 
State  clearing  account  and  to  the  ben- 
efit-payment account  and  the  amount 
of  interest  earned  on  the  State  ac- 
count in  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
in  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  U,  S. 
Treasury 

A  fund  in  which  are  recorded  all 
amounts  deposited  by  State  employ- 
ment security  agencies  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  all  sums  with- 
drawn by  State  agencies  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  to  pay  unem- 
ployment benefits,  and  interest  on  the 
invested  portion  of  the  fund  (table 
26). 

Federal  unemployment  account. — ^A 
Federal  account  authorized  imder  the 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
Act  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  in 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod to  receive  appropriations  of  the 
excess  of  Federal  unemployment  tax 
collections  over  administrative  ex- 
penses of  unemployment  insurance, 
from  which  loans  are  to  be  made  to  a 
State  accoimt  in  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  whenever  the  State's  funds 
approach  insolvency. 

State  accounts. — ^Fifty-one  ac- 
counts maintained  within  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  in  which  are  recorded 
amounts  deposited  and  withdrawn 
by  each  State  and  the  amount  of  in- 
terest earned  by  a  State  balance 
(table  24). 


Employment  Service 


Up  to  the  Japanese  surrender,  activ- 
ities of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
were  concentrated  on  stafSng  the  vital 
war  industries.  Manpower  controls 
to  assure  maximum  utilization  of 
available  labor  were  continued,  and 
intensive  campaigns  were  conducted 
to  attract  labor  from  less  essential  in- 
dustries. From  January  through 
April,  placements  averaged  974,000  a 
month;  from  May  through  July — the 


last  full  month  of  the  war — the  aver- 
age was  slightly  more  than  1  million 
a  month.  After  V-day  the  number 
of  placements  declined  sharply,  from 
825,000  in  August  to  380,000  in  Decem- 
ber (tables  80  and  137). 

With  the  announcement  of  the  Jap- 
anese surrender,  all  manpower  con- 
trols were  lifted  immediately.  On 
September  19  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  was  terminated  by  Ex- 


ecutive order,  and  its  functions  were 
transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  except  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
In  transferring  the  USES  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  the  President  spec- 
ified that  it  was  to  be  administered  as 
an  organizational  entity  within  the 
Department. 
Even  before  VE-day,  however,  plans 


Table  136. — Nonf arm  placements:  Number  by  race,  sex,  veteran  status,  State,  and  quarter,  1945  • 


Quarter  and  State 


Total. 


January-March 

April-June... 

July-September 

October-December. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida.. 

Georgia 


Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuclry 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri —I.- 
Montana  

Nebraslia 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota--. 

Ohio--. ..-. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.—. 
Rhode  Island.--. 
South  Carolina-. 
South  Dakota--. 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia- 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


9, 808, 476 


5  2, 969, 603 
2, 919,  392 
2,  453,  690 
1,  465,  791 


Race  = 


7, 921. 410 


2.  415, 109 
2,  373,  411 
1, 974,  753 
1,158,137 


204, 048 

67,881 

141,005 

996.  041 

113,067 

119,238 

20,487 

51,936 

174, 678 

212,  420 

35, 626 
439,  476 
273.  540 
110. 129 
112,  376 
157,  648 
100,  309 

56, 395 
105,  920 
242,669 

303,  239 

190, 669 
95, 682 

229, 675 
30,  664 
63, 272 
34,761 
25,727 

298,  374 
41,  355 

1,  275,  402 
196, 876 

16,  777 
668, 634 
131,012 
14.6,  678 
662,  894 

67,281 
130, 639 

17,441 

I  217,  246 
677, 662 
69,  773 
13,848 
222,  594 
238,243 
104,  595 
225,  412 
18,  582 


139.019 

51,723 

104, 906 

839,  260 

109,115 

110,964 

14,  386 

20, 798 

121,  267 

157, 853 

34, 827 

358,  330 

239, 918 

106,  857 

98,  357 

131,901 

60,  969 

54,  357 

70, 099 

234,691 

253,  216 

187,066 
61,330 

187,640 
29,856 
68,562 
30,  249 
26,694 

242, 031 
38,690 

920,  381 

126,  006 

15,511 

446,  929 

114,  500 

140,  427 

483,  792 

66. 184 

92,628 

16,  475 

159, 846 
416,  332 

68, 064 

13,843 
148, 124 
206,  924 

98,229 
217,  379 

18,026 


Nonwhite 


645,  203 
645, 981 
478,  937 
307,  654 


66, 029 
6,168 
36,  099 
166,  791 
3,942 
8,274 
6,102 
31,  138 
63, 311 
54,  567 


81, 146 
33, 622 

3,272 
14,019 
25,647 
39,  340 

2,038 
36,  821 

7,978 

50,023 
3,593 

34.  352 

42,036 

808 

4,710 

4,612 

33 

56,  343 
2,666 

356, 021 

70,  870 

1,266 

112,  705 

16.512 

6,151 

79. 102 

1,097 

38,111 

966 

48,109 

162,330 

1,719 

5 

74,470 

31,  319 

6,366 

8,033 

666 


Sex 


Men 


6, 838, 640 


2,077.012 
1,  989, 187 
1,  728,  226 
1,044,215 


145,  761 
41,  240 
110, 587 
738, 669 
87, 036 
81, 508 
13,  677 
29,  120 
104,  839 
129, 914 

27.902 

301, 100 

179,079 

71,  642 

80, 674 

123,789 

81,005 

40,  036 

66, 870 

143,  295 

246, 170 

139, 197 
69,680 

173, 906 
26,298 
46,  561 
26,021 
14,  797 

182,  824 
33,  872 

867.  221 

122,635 

13, 147 

394,  782 

101,  341 

105,  454 

397.  958 

33,  757 

79,823 

12,  304 

141,027 
443,036 

40,658 

8,898 

142,  792 

171, 079 

77,  534 
132,  455 

16, 792 


Women 


2, 960, 545 


930,  205 
725,464 
421,  576 


68,297 
16, 641 
30.418 
267.  382 
26, 022 

37,  730 
6,810 

22. 816 
69, 739 
82,  606 

7,624 
138, 376 
94,  461 

38,  487 
31,  702 
33,  759 
19,304 
16, 359 
39, 060 
99,  374 

57,069 
51,  462 
36, 002 
55,  769 

4,366 
16,711 

8,740 
10, 930 
115.  650 

7,483 

418, 181 
74,  241 
3,630 

163, 852 
29.671 
40,124 

164, 936 

23,624 

60,816 

6,137 

66,928 
134,  627 
19,  215 
4,950 
79. 802 
67,164 
27,061 
92,957 
■      2, 790 


Veteran  status 


Veteran 


1, 19i  578 


274. 841 
269. 976 
283,812 
375, 960 


27,  307 
8,935 

18,  682 
113,  598 

13,812 

12,  099 
2.  126 
6,617 

26,  417 

26,  471 

5,881 
63,  630 

27,  346 
17,818 
14,  346 
17,  672 
16, 048 

6,263 
13,617 
31,921 

39. 141 

31.  558 
14,  339 

32,  557 
6.363 
9,488 
6.667 
3.868 

28,731 
6,407 

112,068 
24, 133 

1,839 
69, 794 
21,  152 
24,235 
63,445 

6,656 
12.483 

2,786 

28,172 

77, 680 

7.092 

2.363 

22.531 

34, 909 

14,883 

29.184 

2,858 


Nonvet- 
eran 


8, 604, 607 


2,  686,  471 
2,  659.  417 
2, 169. 878 
1,089,841 


176,  741 

48,  946 

122.  323 

882,  443 

99.  245 

107, 139 

18,  361 

45,319 

148, 161 

185, 949 

29,  645 
385.  946 
246, 194 
92,311 
98,  030 
139,976 
84,  261 
60, 132 
92,  303 
210,  748 

264, 098 

169, 101 
81,343 

197,118 
25,  301 
53.  784 
29, 094 
21, 859 

209,  643 
34,  943 

1, 163,  344 
172,  743 

14,938 
488.  840 
109. 860 
121,343 
499.  449 

51,725 
118, 156 

14,655 

179,  783 
500, 082 

62.681 

11.485 
200. 063 
203.334 

89.712 
196,228 

15, 724 


Percent  of  total 


White 


81.6 
81.3 
80.6 
79.0 


68.1 
89.4 
74.4 
84.3 
96.5 
93.1 
70.2 
40.0 
69.6 
74.3 

98.0 
81.5 
87.7 
97.0 
87.5 
83.7 
60.8 
96.4 
66.2 
96.7 

83.5 
98.1 
64.1 
81.7 
97.4 
92.6 
87.0 
99.9 
81.1 
93.6 

72.2 
64.0 
92.6 
79.8 
87.4 
96.6 
85.9 
98.1 
70.8 
94.6 

76.9 
71.9 
97.1 
99.9 
66.6 
86.9 
93.9 
96.4 
97.0 


Men 


70.2 
68.1 
70.4 
71.2 


71.4 
71.2 
78.4 
74.2 
77.0 
68.4 
66.8 
66.1 
60.1 
61.2 

78.6 
68.6 
65.5 
65.1 
71.8 
78.6 
80.8 
71.0 
63.1 
69.0 

81.2 
73.0 
62.4 
75.7 
86.8 
73.6 
74.9 
57.6 
61.3 
81.9 

67.2 
62.3 
78.4 
70.7 
77.4 
72.4 
70.7 
58.9 
61.1 
70.5 

67.8 
76.7 
67.9 
64.3 
64.1 
71.8 
74.1 
68.8 
85.0 


Veteran 


12.2 


9.3 
8.9 
11.6 
25.6 


13.4 
15.4 
13.2 
11.4 
12.2 
10.1 
10.4 
12.7 
16.1 
12.5 

16.6 
12.2 
10.0 
16.2 
12.8 
11.2 
16.0 
11.1 
12.9 
13.2 

12.9 
16.6 
15.0 
14.2 
17.5 
15.0 
16.3 
15.0 
9.6 
16.6 

8.8 
12.3 
11.0 
12.6 
16.1 
16.6 
11.3 
9.7 
9.6 
16.0 

13.6 
13.4 
11.9 
17.1 
10.1 
14.7 
14.2 
12.9 
15.4 


1  Continental  United  States  only. 

>  Classified  according  to  local  usage.  jiofri>„.finn  hv  Hn.^  was  not 

>  Includes  9,291  nonfarm  placements  for  which  distribution  by  class  was  noi 

reported. 


Source:  Department  of  Labor,  U.  S.  Employmeut  Service,  Reports  and  Anal- 
ysis Division. 
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were  made  to  meet  the  anticipated 
problems  of  reconversion.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  reassignment  of 
stafE  in  USES  oflBces  to  handle  regis- 
trations from  displaced  war  workers 
and  to  take  unemployment  insurance 
claims  in  accordance  with  plans 
worked  out  with  State  employment 
security  agencies.  In  addition,  prep- 
arations were  made  to  cope  with  the 
volume  of  applications  from  veterans, 
who  must  register  with  the  Employ- 
ment Service  before  receipt  of  service- 


men's readjustment  allowances.  Spe- 
cial counseling  and  occupational 
analysis  services  were  enlarged  to  as- 
sure effective  placement,  particularly 
for  disabled  veterans,  in  suitable  and 
permanent  jobs.  A  drive  was  also 
made  to  get  employers  to  record  job 
openings  with  the  Emplojmient  Serv- 
ice so  that  displaced  workers  could  be 
referred  at  once  to  new  jobs. 

Industrial  Differences 

The  abrupt  and  wholesale  cancella- 


tion of  war  contracts  after  V-day 
caused  total  nonagricultural  place- 
ments to  drop  1.6  million  below  the 
1944  total  and  brought  the  monthly 
average  to  817,000,  in  contrast  to 
981,000  in  the  first  6  months  of  1945. 

Placements  by  industry  followed 
more  or  less  the  1944  pattern,  though 
there  was  a  slight  shift  toward  prewar 
distributions  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  Placements  in  manufacturing 
industries  dropped  from  58  percent  of 
all  placements  in  the  first  6  months  to 


Table  137. — Non/arm  placements:  Number  by  State  and  month,  1945  ' 


Total 

Janu- 
ary 

Febru- 
ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sep- 
tember 

Octo- 
ber 

Novem- 
ber 

State 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
change 
from 
1940 

Decem- 
ber 

Total,  1940- --- 

3,661,040 
6,  404,  291 
6,  919,  892 
9,  393. 196 
11,  446,  007 
9,  808,  476 

227, 412 
377, 834 
404,  756 
659, 166 
788, 177 
1,  086,  625 

207, 428 
366,  609 
402,  238 
647,  891 
745,  020 
910,  420 

241, 496 
392,  241 
473,  666 
718,  477 
778, 103 
972,  568 

284,941 
444.381 
663,  859 
688,  771 
760.671 
925,768 

329, 148 
487,668 
600,  064 
707,  764 
833,  255 
952,  098 

296, 185 
449,  204 
642,  264 
861,  623 
972,  586 
1,  041,  526 

288,229 
484,  002 
666,  206 
880,420 
1, 092,  615 
1,014,327 

316,  704 
493,  257 
638,  241 
907,  217 
1,  259, 179 
824,  963 

334, 039 
530, 117 
647,  845 
908,  620 
1, 171,  838 
614,  410 

383,167 
624,  599 
680,  319 
857,  585 
1, 127,  130 
601,  337 

363,023 
409, 449 
606,  305 
834,  407 
1,  034,  081 
484, 159 

389, 278 

Total,  1941    .. 

+47.6 

+89.0 

+156.6 

+212.6 

+167.  9 

444,  930 

Total,  1942 

615,  141 

Total,  1943 

721,  255 

Total,  1944 

883,  452 

Total,  1945 

380,  296 

204,  048 
57,  881 
141,006 
996,  041 
113,067 
119,  238 
20,487 
61,936 
174,  678 
212,420 

36,  626 
439,  476 
273,  540 
110, 129 
112,  376 
167,  648 
100,  309 

66,  396 
105,  920 
242,  669 

303, 239 

190,  669 
96,682 

229,  676 
30,664 
63,272 
34,  761 
25,  727 

298,  374 
41,  355 

1,  275,  402 
196,876 

16,  777 
558,  634 
131,012 
146,  678 
662,  894 

57,281 
130,  639 

17,  441 

217,  246 

577,  662 

69,  773 

13,  848 

222,594 

238,  243 

104,  595 

225,412 

18,582 

+356.0 
+129.  5 
+224.6 
+268.1 
+224.0 
+78.7 
+40.2 
+8.1 
+164.6 
+140. 1 

+64.8 
+159.  7 
+141.  4 

+48.  3 
+119.  5 
+367.  6 

+58.7 
+152.  6 
+123.4 
+359.  6 

+137.  6 
+220.  6 

+97.8 
+148.  6 

+66.7 
+100. 8 
+164.  6 
-2.6 
+139.  9 
+209.  0 

+273.9 
+100.  3 
-15.7 
+204.4 
+192.8 
+101.  7 
+235.0 
+394.2 
+242.1 
+9.2 

+245.9 

+48.8 

+280.  3 

+20.7 

+215.  4 

+196.  9 

+188.6 

+176.  6 

+62.1 

25,173 
7,114 

20,167 

97,  071 

9,722 

16,  429 

2,296 

4,834 

19,  381 

24,788 

2,373 

76,  870 
30,  008 
13,419 
14, 119 
17, 130 
10,  310 
4,796 
13,071 
28,671 

41,368 
19,  213 
10,  920 
27,  571 
2,529 
8,914 
2,486 
2,678 
33,720 
4,590 

96,  961 
22,260 
1,108 
70,  852 
16,  338 
14,228 

63,  267 
7,811 

14,  693 
1,533 

27,  390 

64,  905 
6,897 
1,481 

27,  040 
26,  663 
12,  377 
21,  353 
1,938 

20,658 

5,669 

16, 122 

89,  809 

9,979 

12,  089 

2,310 

4,419 

17, 156 

21,654 

2,244 
37,499 
25,494 

9,872 
11, 183 
17,  890 

9,813 

3,961 
10,  720 
24,025 

36, 196 

16,294 
8,360 

23,  687 
2,200 
5,854 
2,477 
2,088 

32,  573 
3,741 

87, 199 

17,  669 
1,102 

56,  790 
12,  271 
11,387 
59, 107 

6,333 
12,  374 

1,007 

18,912 
67,  499 
6,936 
1,214 
22,049 
22,  399 
11, 126 

18,  891 
1,239 

20,622 

6,019 

16,697 

92,  722 

9,713 

12,  974 
1,684 
5,467 

16, 129 
22,  825 

2,663 
46,920 
30,  649 

10,  593 

11,  789 
17,  821 
11, 189 

4,797 
11,623 
26,509 

35,093 

16,  371 
9,807 

24,  759 
2,399 
5,331 
2,366 
2,169 

33, 183 
3,894 

101,365 
19,  374 
1,146 
60,285 
14,012 
11,689 
64,311 
6,894 

13,  873 
1,261 

23,063 

56,  389 

6,235 

1,275 

23,175 

23,615 

11,  680 

19,804 

1,436 

19,239 
5,603 
13,  495 
87,200 
10,283 
11,  590 
2,020 
3,966 
16,415 
22,286 

2,893 
42,  060 
32,133 

9,226 
11,246 

17,  731 
10,734 

4,976 
9,822 
22,926 

34,  592 

16,  060 
8,665 

22,302 
2,736 
4,887 
3,322 
2,147 

30,  686 
4,055 

96,  706 
18,168 

1,664 
64,886 
13,  038 
13,265 
68,701 

7,101 
13,  631 

1,252 

25,594 
63,885 
5,391 
1,227 
22, 106 
23,  322 
11,  690 

18,  709 
1,377 

19,015 

5,837 

13, 147 

91,  626 

12,  Oil 
11,  707 

2,414 
4,513 
17,019 
24,  040 

3,897 
41,  378 
30,286 

10,  341 

11,  677 
18,  410 

9,281 
4,876 
10,368 
23,  746 

36,959 

16.  714 
9,708 

24,383 
3,484 
6,665 
3,877 
2,072 

30,  471 
4,960 

93,  807 

17,  819 
1,730 

67, 167 
13,227 
14,  053 
59,  869 
4,885 

13,  824 
1,681 

25,122 

67,  537 

5,470 

1,217 

22,  269 

23,543 

11,  773 

21,  821 

1,813 

20,359 
5,143 

13,  723 
96.  343 
12,  597 
12,  625 

2,383 
4,423 
17, 989 
26,626 

4,104 
50,717 
30,  867 
12,  030 
12,  674 
18,858 

10,  262 
7,008 

11,  565 
27,  572 

30, 101 
20,764 
10, 079 

25,  814 
3,723 
7,274 
3,818 
2,724 

30, 132 
4,770 

109,  776 
21,883 
1,908 
63,425 
15, 147 
16, 162 
64,727 
4,797 

14,  875 
1,838 

22,  226 

62,  451 

7,653 

1,908 

26,  232 
30,  080 
11,791 
26.  646 

2,135 

21,266 
6,469 

16,  778 
102,  539 

13,  013 
11,968 
2,037 
6,032 
18, 130 
25,022 

3,342 
38,640 
25,040 

9,671 
10,  654 

17,  469 
10,222 

6,264 

9,618 

28,286 

19,888 
19,641 
10,609 
23,103 
3,251 
5,089 
3,681 
2,579 
31, 113 
4,647 

144,  316 

22,726 

1,958 

51,  911 

13,  398 
16,689 
56, 814 

6,788 

14,  437 
1,836 

20,978 

66,  210 

6,341 

1,493 

25,860 

27,227 

10,  664 

31,062 

1,768 

16,  455 

3,836 

11, 169 

82,  340 

9,074 

8,773 

1,934 

6,094 

13,074 

19,867 

4,204 
29,  661 
20,619 
8,996 
9,401 
14,  846 
10,  958 
6,652 
9,086 
19,801 

16,  083 
16.  432 
8,609 
18,  418 
3,009 
4,600 
3,326 
2,142 

21,  407 
2,967 

120,  784 

22,  60S 
1,796 

42,585 
9,670 
14,290 
46,258 
'4,386 
14,  327 
1,808 

20,559 
49,  739 

6,318 

1,037 
18,  495 
18,  950 

8,473 
20,492 

1,767 

11,  366 
3,098 
6,283 

81, 161 
8,148 
6,176 
886 
3,703 

10, 140 
8,968 

3,172 
21,  633 
14, 467 
8,303 
6,409 
6,813 
5,901 
4,572 
5,772 
10, 791 

13,043 

16,  340 
5,455 

10,  496 
2,319 
4,033 
2,717 
1,801 

15,  622 
2,188 

122,686 

9,897 

1,263 

28,614 

7,131 

12,  766 
28,008 

3,376 
6,692 
1,560 

8,634 
34,641 

3,873 

749 

11, 172 

12,942 

4,505 
15,  960 

1,396 

10,  715 
3,663 
6,244 

83,  417 

7,677 

6,300 

912 

4,143 

10,724 
6,753 

2,663 
21,  220 
15.  738 
6.967 
6,300 
4,359 
4,839 
4,322 
6,049 
11,664 

15, 169 

13,  927 
5,701 

11,028 
2,270 
4,069 
2,497 
1,940 

14,040 
2,477 

130,  637 
9,625 
1,124 

27,  429 
6,460 
8,746 

26,320 
2,684 
4,518 
1,775 

9,466 
32, 110 

3,101 

685 

10,  071 

12,  638 

4,244 
12,349 

1,589 

10,  710 
3,074 
4,936 

63,  447 
6,786 
6,807 
974 
3,591 

10,  050 
5,453 

2,331 

19,  231 
10,158 

5,517 
4,862 
3,691 
3,501 
2,743 
4,674 
10, 134 

14,960 

10,263 
4,743 

10,124 
1,655 
3,724 
2,401 
1,745 

13,  612 
1,680 

100,  633 
8,541 
1,263 
26,363 
6,473 
7,186 

20,  741 
1,786 
3,757 
1,043 

7,872 

29,376 

2,600 

832 

8,085 

9,264 

3,669 

10, 184 

1,217 

8,670 

Arizona.-    _ 

3,466 

Arkansas 

4,245 

California. 

38,467 

6,064 

Connecticut 

4,900 

638 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida,  . 

2,761 
9,371 

4,149 

1,640 

Tllinni.c! 

16,  657 

8,081 

Iowa 

6,196 

4,162 

Kentucky 

3,630 

3,299 

Maine 

2,428 

3,653 

8,644 

Michigan 

10,  787 

8,660 

Mississippi 

3,136 

Missouri  .      .    _. 

7,990 

1,189 

Nebraska.- 

3,042 

1,793 

New  Hampshire 

1,742 

11,916 

New  Mexico  _ 

1,486 

New  York    

71,  632 

North  Carolina 

6,326 

North  Dakota.-  . 

816 

Ohio 

19,327 

Oklahoma 

4,857 

6,130 

PATinciylvflTiia 

16,  771 

1,441 

South  Carolina 

3,838 

South  Dakota- 

957 

7,441 

23,920 

Utah 

2,058 

730 

7,050 

7,700 

West  Virginia-.  . 

2,603 

8,261 

Wyoming 

907 

1  Continental  United  States  only. 


Source:  Department  of  Labor,  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Eeports  and 
Analysis  Division. 
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53  percent  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  as  shown  in  the  tabulation  in 
the  adjacent  columns. 

The  effects  of  cut-backs  in  manufac- 
turing were  more  severe  for  women 
than  for  men,  partly  because  the  war 
industries  had  absorbed  more  than 
half  the  millions  of  women  recruited 
as  emergency  war  workers,  who  were 
among  the  first  to  be  laid  off,  and 
partly  because  the  influx  of  returning 
veterans  and  the  increasingly  strin- 
gent hiring  specifications  set  by  em- 


Industry  division 

Period 

Total 

Mining 

Con- 
struc- 
tion 

Manu- 
fac- 
turing 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 1 

Trade 

Service 

Otticr' 

1940.  .- 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

0.7 
.6 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.4 

17.8 
23.2 
0.3 
6.7 
6.6 
7.0 

20.0 
36.7 
69.8 
65.7 
67.8 
62.8 

2.7 
3.2 
7.8 
8.1 
8,7 
7.3 

18.4 
9.8 
8.7 

10.3 
9.1 

12.0 

36.1 
17.8 
9.4 
11.1 

9.6 
13.5 

4.3 

1942 

8.7 

1944 

6.5 

1945       

6.4 

6.6 

July-December 

6.1 

1  Includes    communications    and    other  ,,  public 
utilities. 
»  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate,  regular  gov- 


ernment agencies,  forestry  and  fishing,  and  estab- 
lishments not  elsewhere  classified. 


Table  138. — Nonfarm  placements:  Number  by  industry  division,  State,  and  quarter,  194?  ' 


Quarter  and  State 


Total 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December... 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut— 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida '.. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucliy 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah - 

Vermont- 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.- 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


'9,808,476 


Total 


2,969, 603 
2,919,392 
2, 453, 690 
1, 465, 791 


204, 048 
57, 881 
141, 005 
996, 041 
113, 057 

119. 238 
20,487 
51, 936 

174,  578 
212,420 

35, 526 
439, 476 
273,  540 
110, 129 
112, 376 
157,  548 
100, 309 

56, 396 
105, 920 
242, 669 

303. 239 
190, 659 

95,682 
229, 675 
30,664 
63, 272 
34, 761 
26,727 
298, 374 
41, 355 

1, 275, 402 
196, 876 

16, 777 
668,634 
131, 012 
145,  578 
562, 894 

67,281 
130, 639 

17,441 

>  217, 246 
677, 662 
59,  773 
13, 848 
222,  594 
238,  243 
104,  595 
226,412 
18,  582 


Forestry 
and  fish- 
ing 


7,367 


812 
3,312 
2,024 
1,219 


7 

93 

100 

1,623 

97 

82 

1 

0 

67 

19 

936 
110 
14 
23 
6 
5 
21 
13 
12 
60 

131 

89 
10 
17 
697 
54 
63 
64 
77 
64 

213 

204 

7 

104 

23 

148 

262 

18 

17 

14 

13 
186 

20 

19 
259 
809 

60 
408 

29 


Mining 


149, 673 


47,823 
47, 121 
36, 749 
17, 980 


3,614 

6,826 

1,807 

7,826 

4,296 

72 

2 

2 

629 

308 

2,221 

3,227 
624 
487 

2,826 
11,712 

1,790 
119 
124 


1,070 
1,992 

744 

1,730 

2,729 

41 

3,728 

28 

249 
3,436 

1,961 

495 

146 

2,141 

6,049 

169 

21, 227 

0 

92 

286 

1,364 

14,415 

3,826 

65 

3,836 

814 

22,  793 

431 

6,219 


Con- 
struction 


658, 449 


179, 306 
205,943 
169,813 
103, 387 


16,008 
2,441 
52, 832 
56, 711 
8,079 
3,605 
678 
4,220 

11. 093 
10, 372 

3,632 
6,787 
6,393 
7,284 
13,  708 
50,  825 
6,  072 
4,212 
5,384 
8,403 

12,271 

12,  321 
7,621 

11,857 
4,240 
7,885 
6,461 
1,328 
6,341 

10,407 

23,688 

16. 094 
2,463 

21, 082 
11,  262 
10,888 
27,211 
1,815 
6,885 
2,299 

37,  720 
79,  409 

2,356 

926 

23,284 

8,  559 

6,315 
15,  581 

2,141 


Manu- 
facturing 


Transpor- 
tation, 
com- 
munica- 
tion, and 
other 
public 
utilities 


5,468,066 


1,  758, 238 

1,641,380 

1, 369, 392 

699, 046 


130, 647 
14, 108 
41, 892 

474, 476 
47, 229 
82, 663 
14,  568 
3,881 
50, 895 

119, 364 

12,  578 
319,316 
201, 671 
69, 189 
50, 838 
64,929 
48,304 
38,  726 
67, 945 
163, 894 

215, 690 

107,  653 

45,  360 

134,  547 

8,204 

29, 257 

5,091 

17, 905 

219, 942 

2,570 

761, 934 

101,  661 
3,667 

369,  716 
50, 116 
82,  204 

361,  295 
38, 740 
83,779 
4,977 

117,  631 

228,  538 

15, 516 

9,042 

107, 074 

116,  593 

53,  244 

158, 329 

1,789 


798, 306 


256, 171 
256,  335 
192, 155 
93,645 


11, 179 

4,813 

8,778 

135, 961 

16, 084 
5,757 
2,565 
3,304 

14,  559 

15,449 

3,267 
41, 301 
16,  505 
10, 118 
9,609 
8,063 
13, 170 
2,937 
6,882 
12,645 

18, 820 

23,281 
5,926 

23, 176 
6,146 
7,401 
3,610 
1,088 

13, 158 
5,637 

64,494 
11,  526 
3,288 
37,504 
10, 456 
10, 167 
47, 476 
3,082 
7,087 
1,313 

7,771 
66,317 
16,054 
924 
15, 787 
30,  543 

7,533 
12, 735 

4,101 


Whole- 
sale and 
retail 
trade 


1,007,578 


256, 677 
280, 882 
265, 497 
204,  622 


17, 156 
8,508 
12,  763 
109,  654 
16, 842 
12, 026 
918 
17,828 
29,286 
26, 853 

6,229 
30, 951 
22,973 
12, 323 
13,645 

9,228 
11,801 

4,652 
10,  273 
28, 801 

23,818 
25,  581 
10,  509 
29, 244 
3,499 
9,321 
3,505 
2,172 
17, 480 
3,803 

86, 808 
35,876 

3,821 
49,  758 
18,868 
17, 240 
36, 832 

4,800 
14,  297 

3,893 

12, 479 
86, 114 

9,718 

1,337 
32,287 
37,  693 

5,721 
17,  632 

1,162 


Finance, 
insur- 
ance, 

and  real 
estate 


74,790 


19, 318 
22, 297 
18,403 
14, 772 


1,243 

476 

946 

8,294 

671 

1,322 

75 

2,311 

2,605 

3,473 

163 

3,773 

1,655 

807 

845 

492 

1,164 

297 

858 

2,789 

1,321 

1,002 
456 

2,987 
180 
561 
130 
158 

1,918 
141 

7,564 

1,086 
153 

3,093 
976 
796 

3,836 
408 
886 
167 

735 

4,984 

364 

62 

2,479 

2,441 

244 

1,475 

61 


Service 


1,091,525 


262, 900 
299, 030 
274, 982 
254, 613 


12,  565 

9,314 

16,417 

125,  774 

11, 238 

9,529 

848 

12, 188 

33, 990 

16,  719 

2,977 
23,446 
19, 983 

7,076 
12, 661 

7,287 

11,  262 
3,448 
8,274 

16,760 

20,368 

14, 314 
9,910 

17, 136 
3,231 
4,827 
8,526 
2,383 

22,448 
3,589 

290, 165 

17, 948 

2,439 

56,  507 

21, 027 

15,  587 

42, 026 

4,346 

9,213 

2,545 

19,543 
68,  214 
4,792 
1,167 
20,726 
26,  508 
7.144 

12,  618 
1,632 


Private 
house- 
hold 


416, 307 


86, 347 
102,351 
101,  765 
124. 844 


2,246 
1.965 
7,245 

25,  539 

1,664 

1,425 

120 

324 

13, 855 
1,633 

1,016 
1,563 
4,016 
1,406 
5,691 
1,584 
1,693 
399 
659 
1,216 

3,875 
5,720 
2,167 
1,657 

821 

965 
4,470 

332 
8,868 

735 

205,944 
6,789 
1,346 
31,129 
7,525 
6,866 
5,805 

140 
3,037 

940 

1,371 

21.  295 

186 

120 

2,235 

11,  035 

2,911 

2,586 

429 


Govern- 
ment 


530, 689 


171, 098 
161, 638 
123.  097 
74,856 


11, 154 
11,649 

5,405 
75,540 

8,114 

4,166 
829 

8,202 
31, 398 
20, 799 

3,470 

10,  618 
3,814 
2,619 
8,169 
4,975 
6,624 
2,081 
6,131 
9,221 

8,994 
3,801 

15, 091 
8,936 
2.  3.53 
3,638 
4,488 
584 

16, 741 

11,  598 

38, 107 
11,760 
844 
18,728 
11,886 
8,339 
22, 417 
3,979 
8,338 
1,934 

5,737 

39,  341 

7,018 

296 

16, 816 

14,881 

1,427 

6,194 

1,487 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

not  else- 
where 

classified 


12, 752 


7,969 
1,454 
1,578 
1,751 


476 
663 

65 
282 
407 

16 
3 
0 

56 

64 


64 
48 
8 

203 
70 
32 

111 

10 

37 

0 

756 
565 
65 
47 
385 
287 
259 
17 
20 
110 

478 

237 
49 
1 

350 
40 

312 
93 
46 
13 

4,962 
144 
119 
21 
46 
502 
114 
109 
1 


I  Continental  United  States  only.  ...  ,    j.  ,  -v.  *■„„  k.„  „i«==  n,<i=  nnt 

'■  Includes  9,291  nonfarm  placements  for  which  distribution  by  class  was  not 
reported. 


Source:  Department  of  Labor,  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Reports  and  An- 
alysis Division. 
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ployers  meant  far  fewer  jobs  for 
women  in  manufacturing  after  V-day. 
Placements  of  women  had  represented 
33.8  percent  of  all  manufacturing 
placements  in  1944  and  32.2  percent  in 
the  first  half  of  1945.  In  the  last  6 
months,  however,  the  proportion  had 
dropped  to  26.9  percent.  Some  of 
these  displaced  workers  found  jobs  in 
service  and  trade,  in  which  placements 
of  women  were  increasingly  concen- 
trated toward  the  end  of  the  year. 


Occupational  Differences 

The  relative  number  of  placements 
in  jobs  requiring  skilled  operations, 
which  was  higher  during  the  war 
years  than  before  the  war,  declined  in 
1945  to  10.7  percent  as  against  11.6 
percent  in  1944  (table  140) ;  in  the  last 
quarter  the  proportion  dropped  to  8 
percent.  This  decline  seems  to  have 
affected  women  and  nonwhite  workers 
less  than  the  total  group,  probably 


because  of  their  underrepresentation 
in  the  skilled-worker  group.  Place- 
ments of  semiskilled  workers,  which 
represented  14.7  percent  in  1944  and 
14.8  percent  in  1945,  also  showed 
a  fourth-quarter  decline  to  13.3  per- 
cent. Openings  for  unskilled  workers, ' 
which  accounted  for  more  than  half 
of  all  placements  in  both  years,  af- 
forded relatively  fewer  placements  in 
1945 — 52.9  percent  as  against  53.2  per- 
cent in  1944 — and  in  the  last  quarter 


Table  139. — Nonfarm  placements:  Total  number  and  number  of  placements  of  veterans,  by  major  occupational  group.  State,  and 

quarter,  1945  ' 


Quarter  and  State 

All  occupational 
groups 

Professional  and 
managerial 

Clerical  and 
sales 

Service 

SkiUed 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled  and 
other 

Total 

Veteran 

Total 

Veteran 

Total 

Veteran 

Total 

Veteran 

Total 

Veteran 

Total 

Veteran 

Total 

Veteran 

Total              

2  9,808,476 

1, 194,  678 

121, 567 

26, 377 

896,444 

101,480 

1, 104, 082 

97,251 

1,051,065 

175,984 

1, 454, 522 

236, 936 

6,171,506 

657, 650 

=  2,969,603 
2,  919,  392 
2,  453,  690 
1,  465,  791 

274,  841 
259,  975 
283, 812 
376,  950 

37, 306 
37,  467 
28,232 
18,  572 

4,771 

4,698 

6,846 

10,062 

262,  726 
268,  642 
211,  655 
163,  421 

18,250 
17, 499 
23,068 
42,663 

278, 432 
304, 075 
271,  404 
250, 171 

22,  388 
23,091 
23,344 
28,428 

361,  857 
324, 143 
246,  010 
120, 055 

41,870 
38,  911 
42,  702 
52,  501 

465, 033 
459,  497 
334,  328 
195,  664 

64,028 
62,067 
67,  636 
73,  205 

1,  654,  968 

1,  526.  678 

1,  363, 061 

727,  908 

133, 634 

123,  709 

131,  216 

0  ctober-December           

169, 091 

204, 048 
67,881 
141,005 
996,041 
113,057 
119,238 
20,  487 
51,  936 
174,  578 
212,420 

36,  526 
439,  476 
273,  540 
110,  129 
112,376 
157,  548 
100,  309 

56,  395 
105,  920 
242,  669 

303,  239 

190,  659 
95,  682 

229,  675 
30,664 
63, 272 
34,  761 
26,  727 

298,  374 
41,  355 

1,  275, 402 
196,  876 

16,  777 
558,  634 
131,012 
146,  678 
562,  894 

67,  281 
130,  639 

17,  441 

3  217,  246 
677, 662 
69,  773 
13,  848 
222,  694 
238,243 
104,  696 
226,  412 

18,  682 

27,  307 
8,935 
18,  682 
113,  698 
13,812 
12, 099 
2,126 
6,617 
26,  417 
26,  471 

5,881 
53,  530 
27,346 
17,818 
14,  346 
17,  572 
16,  048 

6,263 

13,  617 
31,  921 

39, 141 

31,  558 

14,  339 

32,  557 
5,363 
9,488 
6,667 
3,868 

28,731 
6,407 

112,058 
24, 133 

1,839 
69,  794 
21, 152 
24,236 
63,446 

5,556 
12,483 

2,786 

28,172 
77,  580 
7,092 
2,363 
22,531 
34,909 
14,883 
29,184 
2,868 

1,019 

883 

1,783 

12,971 

941 

2,686 

246 

1,011 

2,106 

1,964 

163 
7,264 
2,763 

891 
1,387 
1,751 
1,535 

239 

889 
3,522 

6,725 

1,461 
777 

3,488 
225 
457 
150 
146 

5,692 
375 

17,  425 

1,105 

112 

6,798 

1,688 

979 

8,703 

623 

665 

223 

1,619 
6,856 

687 

188 
2,726 
1,952 

737 
3,071 

112 

316 
161 

261 
3,487 
267 
439 
44 
212 
840 
674 

72 
1,587 
431 
310 
188 
246 
274 

69 
188 
713 

818 
466 
217 
703 

60 
168 

23 

64 
630 

78 

4,063 

329 

42 

1,074 

448 

298 

1,400 

78 

136 

81 

288 
1,448 
139 
103 
407 
428 
160 
622 
27 

15,  494 
10,082 
12,  054 
116.  068 
8,672 

11,  974 
1,180 

11.610 
28,233 
32,  615 

2,922 
44,011 
22,291 

9,428 

12,  618 
8,802 

10,  374 
3,305 
9,739 

27,  059 

21, 040 
12,065 

12,  878 
22,331 

2,595 
■  6,588 

3,343 

2,328 
34,223 

4,374 

72,  360 

17,  744 

1,703 

37,090 

13,  305 

11,  074 
46,415 

7,093 
11,  578 
2,332 

14,  266 
62,  673 

8,682 

1,162 
24,  278 
26,061 

4,819 
24,275 

1,569 

1,669 

787 

1,186 

10,  616 

1,213 

1,397 

153 

1,141 

3,300 

3,078 

433 
6,532 
1,736 
1,582 
1,292 

868 
1,334 

415 
1,002 
3,071 

2,540 

1,920 

1,012 

3,100 

395 

701 

240 

353 

2,442 

526 

12,244 
2,218 

218 
3,906 
1,881 
1,346 
4,792 

641 
"900 

298 

1,710 
6,721 

890 

328 
1,898 
2,089 

845 
2,495 

126 

16,280 
9,164 

19,  474 
108,  981 

8,627 

9,356 

1,119 

17, 832 

40,286 

16,  703 

2,996 
19,568 

17,  973 
6,364 

13,  709 
7,905 

12,685 
3,138 
9,643 

17,  918 

20,  921 
11,  404 
11, 000 

18,  805 
2,482 
4,706 
8,849 
2,127 

23,482 
6,635 

308,  320 
16,  440 

1,967 
57,  484 
16, 165 
15,  221 
28,230 

3,580 
10,037 

1,962 

20,451 

79,  697 

6,022 

733 

21,  777 
30,164 

5,671 

10,  913 

■     1,237 

1,502 
1,217 
1,982 
11,  227 
1,060 
910 
216 
1,612 
3,620 
2,046 

406 
2,806 
1,360 

847 
1,189 
1,103 
1,762 

408 
1,123 
2,296 

2,028 

1,287 

1,202 

2,634 

363 

670 

839 

231 

1,910 

698 

15,  878 

1,604 

101 

4,082 

1,562 

2,164 

2,715 

306 

806 

196 

2,426 

6,611 

760 

107 

1,591 

4,276 

500 

1,137 

97 

26, 127 
7,020 
17,  867 
104,802 
12,  499 
12,481 
1,857 
3,437 
24,472 
21,  543 

4,116 
46,  869 
20, 943 

8,075 
14, 125 
33, 102 
18,168 

6,414 

9,611 
24,  735 

38,  352 

11,464 
9,430 

29, 143 
4,931 
4,460 
5,643 
2,296 

36,  462 
8,023 

103,  909 
21, 198 
880 
45,  497 
16,  861 
12,  613 
71,  207 

5,930 
12,  009 

1,271 

27,431 

66, 133 

6,250 

1,409 

25, 190 

24,638 

12,  458 

24,161 

5,663 

4,794 
1,419 
3,082 
18, 150 
2,092 
1,774 
308 
778 
5,449 
4,386 

894 
8,208 
3,169 
2,080 
2,369 
3,225 
2,314 

860 
1,945 
4,826 

5,196 
2,495 
2,173 
4,998 

977 
1,042 
1,018 

616 
4,376 
1,273 

16, 486 
4,176 

204 
7,706 
3,654 
2,699 
8,792 

805 
1,788 

364 

4,186 
12,  866 
1,201 
349 
3,888 
4,209 
2,027 
4,218 
1,192 

31,  851 
8,629 
15,  640 
110,737 
13,  738 
24,  246 
2,347 
6,947 
26, 843 
41,763 

4,826 
83,990 
44,443 
18,  487 

18,  559 
17,446 

12,  992 
7,972 

13,  473 
46,  881 

76,067 
26, 193 

19,  734 
44,494 

4,226 
7,057 
3,343 
8,697 
60,  703 
4,823 

130,  879 
44,065 

2,192 
79,  704 
19,  097 
19,  841 
83,488 

8,808 
28,197 

2,324 

30,059 
84, 055 
7,639 
3,735 
31,649 
27, 965 
14, 054 
38, 809 
2,025 

4,676 
1,719 
3,079 
20,423 
2.493 
2,977 
339 
1,284 
6,026 
6,334 

1,179 
12,623 
6,896 
3,686 
2,986 
2,651 
3,330 
1,202 
2,347 
6,910 

11, 179 
4,475 
3,038 
7,224 
1,030 
1,752 
810 
1,161 
6,444 
1,179 

19,  Oil 

6,031 

436 

13, 390 
4,747 
3,758 

10,  900 

1,109 

2,534 

671 

4,-32 
17,826 
1,786 

608 
6,155 
4,680 
2,478 
6,379 

363 

114,  277 
22, 113 
74, 197 

543,482 
68,680 
68,  496 
13,  739 
12,099 
62,  639 
97,  942 

20,  503 

237,  774 

165, 127 

67,884 

51,  978 

88,642 

44,565 

36,  327 

62,  665 

122,  554 

140, 134 
128,082 
41, 863 
111,414 

16,  205 
41,  005 
13,  433 
10,233 

147,  812 

17,  226 

642,  509 
96.  334 
9,923 

332, 061 
64,906 
85, 950 

324,851 
31,  247 
68,153 
9,329 

114,  240 
288,348 
30,  693 
6,631 
116,974 
127,  463 
66,866 
124, 183 
7,976 

14, 350 

3,632 

9,092 

49,  695 

6,687 

■  4,602 

1,066 

District  of  Columbia - 

Florida                          

1,690 
7,182 

10,063 

2,898 

Illinois                         

21, 874 

14,754 

9,313 

6,322 

9,479 

7,044 

Maine         

3,309 

7,012 

14, 105 

17,380 

20,915 

6,697 

13,  898 

2,638 

5,155 

2,737 

1,464 

12,  929 

2,663 

New  York 

45, 376 

9,775 

North  Dakota 

838 

39,637 

Oklahoma 

8,860 

14, 070 

34,846 

2,718 

6,319 

South  Dakota 

1,176 

Tennessee 

14,  830 

32,  218 

Utah 

2,326 

Vermont 

868 

9,692 

Washington 

19,  227 

8,873 

14,433 

1,053 

1  Continental  United  States  only. 

2  Includes  9,291  nonfarm  placements  for  which  distribution  by  class  was  not 
reported. 


Source:  Department  of  Labor, 
Analysis  Division. 
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dropped  to  less  than  half  the  total 
number  of  placements  made. 

The  relative  number  of  placements 
in  service  jobs,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  a  slight  increase  over  that  in 
the  preceding  year.  Most  of  this  in- 
crease was  concentrated  in  the  last 
quarter,  and  service  placements  of 
women  and  of  nonwhite  workers  rose 
substantially  as  a  proportion  of  all 


placements  and  of  all  service  place- 
ments. Because  of  the  wartime  dis- 
continuance by  the  USES  of  place- 
ments in  domestic  employment,  how- 
ever, the  figures  on  service  placements 
do  not  represent  the  extent  of  the  shift 
in  this  occupational  group.  Place- 
ments in  clerical  and  sales  positions 
also  rose  slightly  in  comparison  with 
those  in  1,944  while  placements  in  pro- 


Table  \40.—Nonfarm  placements:  Number   and  percentage   distribution,    by    major 
occupational  group,   race,  sex,  and  veteran  status,   1945  ' 


Total 

Races 

Sex 

Veteran  status 

Major  occupational  group 

White 

Nonwhite 

Men 

Women 

Veteran 

Nonvet- 
eran 

Number  (in  thousands) 

Total 

"9,808 

7,921 

1,878 

6,839 

2,961 

1,196 

8,605 

Professional  and  managerial 

Clerical  and  sales.  _  . 

122 
896 
1,104 
1,051 
1,455 
5,172 

120 

876 

535 

1,005 

1,310 

4,075 

2 

20 

569 

46 

145 

1,096 

93 
282 
468 
967 
967 
4,061 

28 
615 
636 

84 

487 

1,110 

26 
101 

97 
176 
237 
558 

96 

796 

1,007 

875 

1,218 

4,614 

Service- 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

TTn.<;ki]lftr|  anri  nt.hpr 

Percentage  distribution  by  occupational  group 

Total.. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional  and  managerial 

Clerical  and  sales 

1.2 
9.1 
11.3 
10.7 
14.8 
52.9 

1.6 
11.1 

6.7 
12.7 
16.6 
51.5 

.1 
1.1 

30.3 
2.4 
7.7 

68.4 

1.4 

4.1 

6.8 

14.1 

14.1 

69.5 

1.0 
20.8 
21.5 

2.8 
16.5 
37.4 

2.1 
8.5 
8.1 
14.7 
19.8 
46.8 

1.1 
9  2 

Service.- 

11  7 

Skilled.-- 

10  2 

Semiskilled 

14  2 

Unskilled  and  other... 

63  6 

Percentage  distribution  by  race,  sex,  and  veteran  status 

Total 

loao 

80.8 

19.2 

69.8 

30.2 

12.2 

87.8 

Professional  and  managerial 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

98.7 
97.7 
48.4 
96.7 
90.0 
78.8 

1.3 
2.3 
61.6 
4.3 
10.0 
21.2 

76.7 
31.4 
42.4 
92.0 
66.5 
78.5 

23.3 
68.6 
57.6 
8.0 
33.5 
21.6 

20.9 
11.3 

8.8 
16.7 
16.3 
10.8 

79.1 

88.7 

Service 

91.2 

SkUled 

83.3 

Semiskilled..  . 

83.7 

Unskilled  and  other 

89.2 

fessional  and  managerial  jobs  re- 
mained proportionately  the  same  as  in 
earlier  years.  These  three  occupa- 
tional groups  made  up  one-flfth  of  all 
placements. 

Special  Services  for  Veterans 

Except  for  the  April-June  quarter, 
placements  of  veterans  rose  during  the 
year,  from  275,000  in  the  first  quarter 
to  376,000  in  October-December,  when 
they  represented  more  than  a  fourth 
of  all  placements  (table  139) .  For  the 
year,  placements  of  veterans  totaled 
1.2  million,  representing  12  percent  of 
total  placements;  in  1944,  the  806,000 
placements  of  veterans  constituted  7 
percent  of  the  total. 

Placements  of  veterans  of  World 
War  n  were  80  percent  of  the  first- 
quarter  placements  of  veterans  and  94 
percent  of  those  in  October-December. 
Slightly  more  referrals  per  placement 
were  required  in  1945  for  veterans  of 
World  War  II  than  for  veterans  of  all 
wars — 237  referrals  per  100  place- 
ments as  against  230  referrals  per  100 
placements  for  all  veterans.  More  re- 
ferrals were  made  per  placement  for 
veterans  than  for  nonveterans.  Of 
nearly  300,000  placements  for  handi- 
capped persons,  45  percent  were  for 
disabled  veterans. 


1  Continental  United  States  only, 
s  Classified  according  to  local  usage. 
3  Includes  9,291   nonfarm  placements  for  which 
distribution  by  class  was  not  reported. 


Source:  Department  of  Labor,  U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  Reports  and  Analysis  Division. 


• 

Placements 

Quarter  of  1946 

All  handi- 
capped 
persons 

Disabled 
veterans 

Total 

209, 622 

134,842 

First 

103, 832 
90,994 
61,554 
43,242 

41, 178 

36, 479 
30  472 

Third 

Fourth  .  - 

26  713 

Public  Assistance 


The  purpose  of  public  assistance  Is 
to  meet  need.  The  concept  of  need, 
as  expressed  in  public  assistance  laws, 
policies,  and  standards,  is  relative  and 
varies  from  time  to  time  and  from 
place  to  place.  The  volume  of  need 
under  prevailing  concepts  depends  not 
only  on  current  economic  conditions 
but  also  on  statutory  and  adminis- 
trative provisions.    This  svunmary  of 


developments  in  public  assistance  in 
1945  outlines  the  principal  changes  in 
State  public  assistance  laws  during  the 
year,  traces  changes  in  assistance 
loads  and  in  levels  and  amounts  of 
payments  resulting  from  legal,  admin- 
istrative, fiscal,  and  economic  factors, 
and  measures  the  contribution  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  fimds  to 
public  assistance  financing. 


Program  Trends  and  the  Culmination  of  the  War 


In  1945,  which  saw  the  climax  and 
end  of  a  global  war  and  the  beginning 
of  reconversion  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy, public  assistance  again  demon- 
strated its  responsiveness  to  economic 
change.  While  the  war  maintained 
its  unprecedented  demands  for  man- 
power for  the  armed  forces  and  for 
industrial  production  of  both  war  and 
civilian  goods,  the  public  aid  rolls  de- 
clined. This  downward  trend  was 
quickly  reversed  after  V-day.  As  the 
national  economy  began  to  change 
over  from  full  mobilization  for  war  to 
a  resumption  of  peacetime  production 
and  activities,  the  number  of  recip- 
ients of  public  assistance  mounted 
slowly  but  without  interruption  in  all 
programs.  At  th»  same  time,  in- 
flationary trends  pushed  the  cost  of 
living  progressively  higher  and  forced 
increases  in  the  amounts  of  assistance 
payments.  Consequently,  total  ex- 
penditures for  public  aid  during  the 
year  were  larger  than  they  had  been 
since  1942,  despite  a  drop  in  case  loads 
since  then. 

In  earlier  years,  public  aid  included 
several  types  of  programs  established 
during  the  1930's  to  relieve  the  effects 
of  the  depression  (table  14) ;  in  1945, 
as  in  1944,  public  aid  was  limited  to 
six  assistance  programs.  These  pro- 
grams included  the  three  types  of 
public  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  administered  by  States  in 
all  but  a  few  instances  with  Federal 
financial  aid — old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the 
blind;  the  two  federally  financed  pro- 
grams of  war  emergency  assistance 
administered  through  the  States  by 
the  Social  Security  Board — civilian 
war    assistance    and    assistance    to 


enemy  aliens  and  others  affected  by 
restrictive  governmental  action;  and 
general  assistance,  administered  and 
financed  wholly  by  States  and  locali- 
ties. In  1945,  as  in  1944,  old-age  as- 
sistance constituted  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  payments  to  individuals 
as  public  aid.  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren increased  from  14  percent  of  all 
public  aid  payments  in  1944  to  15  per- 
cent in  1945.  Payments  for  aid  to  the 
blind  in  1945  comprised  less  than  3 
percent,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
general  assistance  dropped  slightly  to 
less  than  9  percent  of  all  payments  for 
public  aid. 


In  1945,  total  pajfments  for  pubUoj 
assistance  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  the  emergency  war  assist- 
ance programs,  amounted  to  $990  mil-  ] 
lion — less  than  two-flfths  of  the  totalj 
paid  as  public  aid,  including  work  re| 
lief  and  other  depression  programs,  i 
the  prewar  year  of  1940.    This  amou 
represented  also  a  decrease  of  nearl| 
10  percent  from  assistance  payments 
in  that  year,  but  an  increase  of  5  per- 
cent over  "the   1944  total    (table  3), 
This  increase  reflected  a  rise  of  $33 
million  in  old-age  assistance,  of  $1| 
million  in  aid  to  dependent  childrer 
and  of  $1  million  in  aid  to  the  blind^ 
General     assistance     payments     de- 
creased by  $2  million.     In  addition! 
about  $2  million  was  paid  under  th^ 
two  war  emergency    programs — $0.i 
million  as  assistance  to  enemy  alien^ 
and  others  affected  by  restrictive  gov- 
ernmental action  and  $1.5  million  as!| 
civilian  war  assistance. 

The  increases  in  paymients  for  the  J 
three  special  tj^pes  of  public  assistance 
represent  some  measure  of  progres 
in  providing    amounts   more    nearly 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  families! 
and  individuals  dependent  on  assist- 


Chart  1 5. — Public  assistance  recipients  and  payments,  hy  program  and  month,  1939-45 
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Table  14\. —Public  assistance:  Summary  data  on  recipients  and  payments,  by  program,  1936-45  > 


Year  and 
month 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941.. 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1945 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September, 
October..- 
November. 
December. 


Recipients '  (ih  thousands) 


Old-age 
assist- 
ance 


1,106 
1,677 
1,776 
1,909 
2,066 
2,234 
2,227 
2,149 
2,066 
2,056 


2,059 
2,053 
2,049 
2,044 
2,041 
2,038 
2,035 
2,033 
2,035 
2,040 
2,047 
2,056 


Aid  to  dependent 
children 


Families    Children 


162 
228 
280 
315 
370 
390 
348 
272 
254 
274 


265 
265 
256 
256 
256 
256 
254 
255 
259 
263 
268 
274 


404 
565 
648 
760 
891 
941 
849 
676 
639 
702 


642 
644 
646 
647 
647 
647 
644 
647 
658 
669 
684 
702 


Aid  to 

the 

blind 


General 
assist- 
ance 


1,510 

1,626 

1,631 

1,558 

1,239 

798 

460 

292 

258 

256 


259 
258 
258 
251 
237 
254 
231 
229 
232 
239 
242 
256 


Average  monthly  payment  > 


Old-age 
assist- 
ance 


$18. 79 
19.46 
19.66 
19.30 
20.26 
21.37 
23.37 
26.66 
28.43 
30.82 


28.52 
28.59 
28.73 
28.89 
29.32 
29.46 
29.75 
29.97 
30.18 
30.46 
30.69 
30.82 


Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 

(per 
family) 


$29. 82 
•31.  46 
31.96 
31.77 
32  38 
33.62 
36.26 
41.57 
45.58 
52.05 


45.68 
46.00 
46.48 
46.82 
47.03 
47.46 
47.54 
48.06 
48.94 
60.08 
51.35 
62.05 


Aid  to 

the 

blind 


$26. 11 
27.20 
25.22 
26.44 
25.38 
25.82 
26.64 
27.95 
29.31 
33.52 


29.40 
29.52 
29.59 
29.64 
29.77 
29.96 
30.36 
32.16 
32.64 
33.19 
33.36 
33.62 


General 
assist- 
ance 
(per 
case) 


$24. 13 
25.36 
25.06 
24.89 
24.28 
24.40 
25.23 
27.76 
28.77 
32.83 


28.88 
28.09 
29.00 
27.95 
29.12 
29.07 
28.67 
29.88 
29.71 
31.52 
31.76 
32.83 


Total  payments  (in  thousands) 


Total 


$656, 712 
803, 945 
984, 987 
1,  048, 834 
1, 034,  984 
990,222 
958,818 
930,  234 
942, 457 
989,  579 


79,  977 

79,  805 

80,  367 
80, 192 
80,888 

81,  108 

81,  399 

82,  322 
83,244 
85, 197 
86,661 
88,429 


Old-age 
assist- 
ance 


$155,  241 
310,  442 
392,  384 
430,  480 
474, 952 
641,619 
695, 152 
653, 171 
693,  338 
726, 422 


58,737 
58,  693 
58,856 
59, 062 
59, 826 
60,047 
60,  536 

60,  943 

61,  394 
62,138 
62, 829 
63,  361 


Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 


$49,654 
70,  451 
97,442 
114,949 
133,  243 
153,  153 
168,  435 
140,  942 
136,016 
149,  667 


11,635 
11,742 
11,903 
11,988 
12,038 
12, 134 
12,091 

12,  261 
12,654 
13, 171 

13,  772 
14,278 


Aid  to 

the 

blind 


$12,813 
16, 171 
18,  958 
20,  752 
21,826 
22,  901 
24,660 
25, 143 
26,342 
26,  674 


2,119 
2,121 
2.119 
2,117 
2,121 
2,132 
2,154 
2,279 
2,306 
2,347 
2,365 
2,395 


General 
assist- 
ance 


$439, 004 
406,  881 
476,  203 
482, 663 
404, 963 
272,  649 
180, 571 
110,  978 
88,762 
86, 916 


7,486 
7,250 
7,479 
7,025 
6,903 
6,  796 
6,618 
6,839 
6,890 
7,541 
7,696 
8,394 


1  Data  through  1942  cover  only  continental  United  States;  thereafter  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


3  Data  shown  for  each  year  are  for  December. 


ance.  A  noteworthy  development  in 
1945  was  the  marked  extent  to  which 
States  removed  or  raised  statutory  or 
administrative  maximums  on  the 
amount  of  individual  payments  or  lib- 
eralized such  limitations  in  other 
ways.  A  large  share  of  the  decrease 
in  general  assistance  payments  result- 
ed from  a  decline  in  supplementary 
payments  to  recipients  of  the  special 
types  of  assistance  after  maximums 
on  payments  in  these  programs  were 
removed. 

Assistance  Case  Loads 

The  close  of  the  war  reversed,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  the  downward 
trends  in  assistance  case  loads  which 
had  characterized  the  recent  war 
years  (tables  141,  143-147).  In  the 
early  months  of  1945,  while  the  war 
was  still  in  full  swing,  the  number 
of  recipients  of  assistance  continued 
to  drop.  V-day  and  the  termination 
of  fighting  immediately  halted  this 
decline,  and,  in  the  weeks  following, 
assistance  loads  began  to  mount. 

In  August  1945,  case  loads  for  old- 
age  assistance  (table  143)  and  gen- 
eral assistance  (table  147)  were  at 
their  wartime  lows.  The  low  point  in 
aid  to  the  blind  was  not  reached  until 
a  month  later  (table  146) .  The  num- 
ber of  families  receiving  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  on  the  other  hand, 
reached  its  lowest  wartime  level  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1944;  the  low  point 


in  this  program  for  1945  was  in  July, 
and  in  August  an  upward  climb  began 
which  continued  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  (tables  144  and 
145). 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  assistance  during  the 
war  reflects  many  factors  that  in- 
creased the  sources  and  amounts  of 
income  available  to  the  population. 
Allowances  to  servicemen's  depend- 
ents constituted  a  resource  for  large 
numbers  of  families  that  might  other- 
wise have  needed  public  assistance. 
The  number  of  persons  receiving 
benefits  under  social  insm-ance  and 
related  programs  and  the  amounts 
paid  as  benefits  under  these  programs 
Increased  markedly,  particularly  in 
veterans'  programs  and  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  phenomenally 
high  level  of  employment  provided  job 
opportunities  to  recipients  and  poten- 
tial recipients,  even  to  some  whose 
employability  was  restricted  by  dis- 
ability, and  to  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies. New  possibilities  for  part-time 
employment  were  opened  up.  New 
markets  and  outlets  for  the  profitable 
sale  of  the  products  of  the  self-em- 
ployed became  available.  The  impact 
of  these  factors  on  the  need  for  assist- 
ance and  the  extent  to  which  assist- 
ance rolls  reflect  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  earnings  are  indicated  by 
the  contraction  in  load  from  the  peak 


point  to  the  lowest  point  during  the 
war. 

Because  of  the  relatively  greater 
employability  of  persons  in  families 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  or 
general  assistance,  case  loads  in  these 
two  programs  ■  respond  much  more 
readily  to  economic  changes  than  do 
old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
blind.  The  case  load  in  general  as- 
sistance dropped  84  percent  from  May 
1940 — the  month  in  which  the  defense 
program  of  increased  armament  pro- 
duction was  officially  initiated — to  the 
low  point  in  August  1945.    The  drop 

Table  142. — Applications  received,  cases 
added,  and  cases  closed  in  States  with 
approved  plans,  by  program,  1945  '■ 


Item 

Old-age 
assist- 
ance (61 
States) 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren* 

(49 
States) 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

(46 

states) 

Number 

Applications  received... 
Cases  added 

379,837 
273,702 
281,  630 

145. 793 
105,280 
83,686 

12,  on 
7  819 

Cases  closed    . 

8,475 

Percentage  change  from 
1944 

Applications  received- 
Cases  added.    

-fl6.4 
+9.0 
—15  6 

-f3l.3 
-1-26.0 
-17.6 

-t-6.6 
—9  0 

Cases  closed  - 

—13  7 

1  Excludes  States  which  did  not  have  approved 
plans  for  all  months  of  1944  and  i&45. 
*  Families. 
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for  aid  to  dependent  children  from  its 
peak  to  its  lowest  point  was  more  than 
37  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  old- 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind 
declined  only  about  10  percent.  The 
relatively  small  declines  in  these  two 
programs,  under  exceptionally  favor- 
able economic  conditions  for  the  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole,  indicate  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  assistance  among 
large  numbers  of  aged  and  blind  per- 
sons regardless  of  general  economic 
conditions  and  work  opportunities. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  more  and  more 
aged  persons  qualify  for  social  insur- 
ance benefits,  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
employment  records  or  as  dependents 
of  insured  workers,  the  extent  of  need 
for  assistance  will  decline. 


The  establishment  of  new  State- 
Federal  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind 
and  aid  to  dependent  children  and  the 
gradual  growth  of  others  since  1936 
served  to  postpone  the  peak  loads  in 
the  special  types  of  assistance  until 
some  time  after  the  war  began. 
Transfers  from  general  assistance  to 
one  of  the  special  types  of  assistance, 
as  modifications  in  eligibility  condi- 
tions or  in  payments  in  these  pro- 
grams permitted  additions  to  the  rolls, 
contributed  to  the  dramatic  decline  in 
general  assistance. 

The  effect  of  employment  condi- 
tions on  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  general  assistance  was  evidenced 
not  only  by  the  marked  decline  in 
loads  during  the  war  years  but  also  by 


the  sharp  increase  in  the  rolls  in  1945. 
The  downward  and  upward  move- 
ment in  all  assistance  case  loads  from 
the  date  of  the  peaks  to  December 
1945  is  shown  below: 


Date  of 

peak  case 

load 

Date  of 

later  low 

point 

Percentage 
change 

Program 

Peak 
to 
low 

Low 

to 

Deo. 

1945 

Old  -  age  assist- 
ance 

June  1942 
Sept.  1942 

Mar.  1942 

May  19401 

Aug.  1945 
Sept.  1945 

Oct.    1944 

Aug.  1945 

-9.8 
-10.7 

-37.4 

-84.1 

-fl.l 

Aid  to  the  blind.- 
Aid   to  depend- 
ent children 

General     assist- 

-1-1.1 
4-9.1 
-fll.7 

'  High  point  for  defense  and  war  period;  case  load 
was  still  higher  before  this  date. 


Table  143. — Recipients  of  old-age  assistance:  Number  by  State  and  month,  1945 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  1, 1946] 


State 

January 

Febru- 
ary 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Total  1                         

2,059,148 

2,052,830 

2,048,740 

2, 044, 062 

2,040,661 

2,038,395 

2,034,531 

2,033,135 

2,034,541 

2,039,661 

2,047,405 

2,055,861 

30,961 
1,327 
9,527 

28,434 
157,  943 

40,953 

14,049 
1.407 
2,620 

39,894 

67,287 
1,443 
9,746 
123,  521 
57.088 
50,203 
28,314 
51,  356 
36,  429 
li938 

11,  826 
75,  437 
85,034 
55, 979 
28,316 

101,  418 

10,861 

24,  574 

1,951 

6,602 

24,  381 

5,605 

105,  535 

32, 927 

8,768 

121, 172 

77,  202 

19,824 

83,753 

7,254 

21,374 

12,  860 
38,163 

169,  322 
13, 102 

6,234 
15,  460 
59,908 
18,  635 
46, 047 

3,384 

31,162 
1,316 
9,496 

28,403 
157,  564 

40,881 

13,991 
1,395 
2,512 

40,036 

66,964 
1,426 
9,697 
123, 105 
56,728 
49,  954 
28,266 
50,681 
36,283 
14,913 

11,762 

75, 169 

84, 778 

55,754 

28,110 

101.397 

10,879 

24,528 

1,945 

6,574 

24, 166 

6,633 

105,143 

32,  747 

8,728 

120,498 

77,  237 

19,784 

83,  426 

7,221 

21,280 

12,824 

38,074 

169,016 

13,049 

6,224 

15,  336 

59,  993 

18,568 

45, 856 

3,378 

31,412 

1,318 
9,485 

28,360 
157,  607 

40,  846 

13,  932 
1,364 
2,488 

40,222 

66,724 
1,428 
9,709 
122,709 
56,  334 
49,  767 
28,136 
49,966 
36,  301 
14, 929 

11,  717 

75,  047 

84,673 

56,  529 

27,911 

101,094 

10,  855 

24,445 

1,926 

6,591 

23,965 

5,636 

104,  877 

32,  676 

8,773 

119, 880 

77,  347 

19,851 

83,  254 

7,243 

21,284 
12,785 
37, 963 
169,  243 
13,026 
5,207 
15,203 
60, 130 
18,544 
45,  657 
3,371 

31,  678 
1,318 
9,496 

28,365 
157,517 

40,725 

13, 906 
1,337 
2,465 

40,435 

66,  593 
1,433 
9,705 
122.  348 
55,865 
49,  507 
28,090 
49,  347 
36,  409 
14, 949 

11,630 

74,883 

84,  650 

65,311 

27,  708 

100, 742 

10,  823 

24,  313 

1,917 

6,561 

23,853 

6,683 

104,252 

32,688 

8,756 

119,  233 

77,522 

19,  876 

83,058 

7,237 

21,298 
12,  737 
38,062 
169,  340 
12,  960 

5,185 
15,  132 
59, 816 
18,  575 
45,395 

3,378 

31, 806 
1,313 
9,477 

28,204 
157,  577 

40,564 

13, 895 
1,319 
2,441 

40,  686 

66,515 
1,433 
9,671 
121.  900 
55,  462 
49,  361 
28,123 
48,  746 
36,443 
14,917 

11,  623 
74,  726 
84,460 
55, 082 
27.  617 

100, 615 
10,  776 
24,208 
1,917 
6,552 

23,721 

5,764 

103,811 

32,743 

8,755 

118,718 

77,  841 

19,953 

82,865 

7,229 

21,412 

12,  716 
38,030 

169, 189 
12,877 

5,159 
15,0% 
60,391 
18,635 
45, 164 

3,373 

31,948 
1,321 
9,435 

27,  906 
157,  876 

40,448 

13, 878 
1,297 
2,434 

40,815 

66,  418 
1,436 
9,638 
121,  529 
55. 135 
49,  277 
28,087 
48, 190 
36,445 
14,894 

11,  556 
74,561 
84,  357 
64,820 
27,537 

100,  406 

10,733 

24, 108 

1,919 

6,545 

23;  576 

5,843 

103,  650 

32,  743 

8,722 

118,  242 

78,275 

20,040 

82,  675 

7,214 

21, 393 

12,  692 
37,917 

169,  812 
12, 871 

5,158 
15,  037 
60,861 
18,543 
44,923 

3,359 

32,  241 
1,322 
9,438 

26,724 
167,  967 

40,  304 

13,869 
1,282 
2,405 

41,042 

66,  386 
1,439 
9,598 
121, 162 
54,  824 
49,129 
28,052 
47,610 

36,  241 
1^,822 

11,498 

74,  469 

84,407 

54,583 

27,  294 

100,  261 

10, 718 

23,973 

1,920 

6,521 

23,452 

5,877 

103,  225 

32,  748 

8,706 

117,641 

78,  626 

20,074 

82,  611 

7,213 

21,  519 
12,658 

37,  846 
170,  087 

12,818 
5,201 
15,006 
61,  036 
18,  469 
44,857 
3,370 

32,  379 
1,321 
9,433 

26,  469 
158,  050 

40,201 

13, 982 
1,269 
2,388 

41,  245 

66,342 
1,431 
9,611 
121,084 
54,  562 
48,  975 
28,015 
47,059 
36, 106 
14,  787 

11,512 

74,  412 

84,  474 

54,  455 

27,075 

100,097 

10, 679 

23,928 

1,927 

6,514 

23,317 

5,910 

103, 138 

32,  757 

8,675 

117,  215 

79, 197 

20,127 

82,611 

7,240 

21,603 
12,635 
37,  785 
170,  553 
12,782 

5,202 
14,  932 
61, 265 
18,429 
44,711 

3,369 

32,589 
1,320 
9,442 

26,220 
158, 121 

40,131 

13,996 
1,260 
2,379 

41,582 

66,947 
1,432 
9,600 
121,024 
54, 319 
48,  878 
28,064 
46,635 
35, 847 
14,  803 

11,485 
74,  669 
84, 690 
54,  370 
26,887 
100, 146 
10, 677 
23,884 
1,933 
6,518 

23,240 

5,945 

103,032 

32,  774 

8,665 

116,  873 

79,  776 

20,202 

82,  747 

7,269 

21,  595 
12,646 
37,809 
171,  278 
12,794 

5,207 
14,926 
61,  407 
18,402 
44, 717 

3,389 

33,  451 
1,334 
9,473 

26,037 
158,  331 

40, 145 

14,  025 
1,242 
2,368 

41,874 

66,  879 
1,439 
9,658 
121,  347 
54,  233 
48,823 
28,129 
46,344 
35,812 
14,829 

11,636 

75, 145 

85, 100 

64,305 

26,915 

100,  646 

10,662 

23,865 

1,931 

6,525 

23,262 

6,040 

103,  286 

32,804 

8,636 

116,772 

80,  411 

20,269 

83,027 

7,333 

21,  753 
12,  620 
37,  805 
171,727 
12,  781 

5,217 
14,896 
61,  917 
18,  352 
44,968 

3,392 

33,813 
1,345 
9,480 

25.916 
158,  815 

40,  281 

14,125 
1,218 
2,350 

42,229 

66,  740 
1,453 
9,679 
121,  860 
54,141 
48,721 
28,285 
46,  226 
35,  851 
14,891 

11,  553 
75,  652 
85,  801 
64,237 
26, 863 

101,041 

10,  666 

23,882 

1,937 

6,641 

23,240 

6,103 

103.612 

32, 871 

8,642 

117, 060 

81,  248 

20,369 

83,  313 

7,388 

21, 851 

12,663 

37, 918 

172,  680 

12,  796 
5,199 

14,943 
62, 892 
18,366 
45,  342 
3,417 

34, 076 

1,341 

9,505 

25,801 

159, 565 

40,  408 

14,239 

1,213 

2,317 

42,623 

66,642 

1,461 

Idaho           — 

9,699 

122,  625 

64,  354 

48,694 

28,465 

46,066 

36,910 

14,950 

11,  557 

75,900 

■86, 527 

64,278 

26,  791 

101,  589 

10,719 

23,967 

1,936 

Npw  HamDshire      -  -- 

6,579 

23,189 

6,162 

103,851 

32,974 

North  Dakota                         -- 

8,640 

Ohio                     

117, 107 

81,956 

20,528 

83,871 

7,426 

South  Carolina               

21,977 

12,712 

37,967 

173,690 

Utah                       

12,797 

5,149 

14,971 

62,689 

Wpst  Vireinia 

18, 413 

45,652 

3,433 

1 AU  51  States  have  approved  plans. 
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Cut-backs  in  employment  following 
the  cancellation  of  war  contracts, 
rising  living  costs,  and  discontinuance 
of  servicemen's  allowances  as  rela- 
tives in  the  armed  forces  were  de- 
mobilized compelled  some  families 
and  Individuals  to  seek  assistance  im- 
mediately. Others  had  savings  and 
other  resources  on  which  they  could 
live  for  some  time.  By  December  1945, 
the  number  of  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance  and  of  aid  to  the  blind  had 
Increased  1  percent.  The  number  of 
general  assistance  cases  rose  nearly 
12  percent  over  the  low  point  3  or  4 
months  earlier.  The  number  of  fami- 
lies receiving  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren was  9  percent  larger  than  at  the 


low  point  for  this  program  in  October 
1944  and  nearly  8  percent  above  the 
number  in  August  1945.  At  the  end  of 
1945,  case  loads  were  still  slightly 
below  the  level  a  year  earlier,  except 
in  aid  to  dependent  children.  In  this 
program,  8  percent  more  families  were 
receiving  aid  than  in  December  1944. 

Applications        i 

Applications  for  assistance  are  more 
sensitive  to  economic  changes  than 
are  assistance  rolls.  The  time  needed 
to  establish  eligibility,  especially  for 
the  special  types  of  assistance,  some- 
what delays  additions  to  the  rolls, 
even  if  funds  are  sufficient  to  permit 
acceptance  of  all  eligible  applicants. 


Although  cases  added  to  the  old-age 
assistance  rolls  in  1945  were  only  9 
percent  more  numerous  than  in  1944, 
applications  increased  more  than  16 
percent  (table  142).  Applications  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  increased  31 
percent,  and  cases  added,  26  percent. 
In  aid  to  the  blind,  applications  rose 
nearly  7  percent,  but  the  number  of 
cases  added  was  9  percent  lower;  the 
larger  number  of  cases  added  in  1944 
resulted  from  the  inauguration  of 
State-Federal  programs  in  two  States 
since  November  1943. 

The  reversal  in  the  wartime  decline 
in  applications  for  assistance  came 
even  before  the  close  of  the  war  in 
Elurope  in  May.    Cut-backs  that  had 


Table  144. — Recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children:  Number  oj families  by  State  and  month,  1945 

[Figures  in  italics  represent  programs  administered  without  Federal  participation;  data  corrected  to  Feb,  1,  1946] 


State 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Total". 

Total,  approved  plans,  60  State);  •. 

Alabama 

Alaska ' 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut _-. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia -.. 

Florida! .-. 


254,  722 


255,284 


256, 065 


256, 034 


255. 983 


255,  675 


258,589 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  i_ 
Louisiana,.. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  i 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina - 
North  Dakota.. - 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia... 

Washington 

W^est  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


254, 616 


5,002 

S4 

1,410 

4,742 

6,390 

3,339 

1,913 

263 

565 

4,594 

4,007 
618 
1,270 
19, 654 
6,558 
3,096 
3,019 
4,771 
9,234 
1,302 

2,800 
7,118 

12,  501 
4,993 
2,909 

10,  758 

1,313 

2,394 

7S 

703 

3,453 
2,262 

18,  711 
6,184 
1,614 
7,643 

14,503 
1,204 

21,711 
1,169 

3,539 

1,463 

11,017 

10,  798 

1,851 

549 

3,510 

3,322 

6,827 

5,958 

302 


266, 182 


255, 961 


255, 929 


255,887 


265,  678 


258,  625 


263,003 
262, 939 


268,213 
268,160 


5,031 

Si 

1,400 

4,782 

6,425 

3,347 

1,935 

271 

683 

4,812 

3,998 
509 
1,262 
19,  739 
6,478 
3,110 
2,999 
4,765 
9,207 
1,314 

2,814 
7,137 

12,  578 
4,948 
2,863 

10, 775 

1,309 

2,376 

68 

709 

3,421 
2,315 

18,  717 
6,155 
1,519 
7,625 

14,  562 
1,206 

21,  773 
1,179 

3,668 

1,455 

11,060 

10, 802 

1,839 

562 

3,503 

3,344 

6,920 

5,911 

300 


5,033 

Si 

1,397 

4,752 

6,485 

3,317 

1,954 

266 

602 

4,999 

4,000 
606 
1,259 
19, 808 
6,433 
3,130 
2,986 
4,720 
9,169 
1,314 

2,866 
7,169 

12,  522 
4,937 
2,825 

10,811 

1,312 

2,364 

70 

716 

3,393 
2,366 

18,760 
6,158 
1,520 
7.623 

14,611 
1,214 

21, 980 
1,186 

3,641 

1,462 

11,019 

10,  924 

1,818 

564 

3,619 

3,374 

6,993 

6,861 

305 


5,044 

SS 

1,436 

4,740 

6,509 

3,283 

1,969 

268 

602 

5,163 

3,998 
612 
1,250 
19,  308 
6,307 
3,116 
2,948 
4,732 
9,176 
1,324 

2,853 
7,176 

12,643 
4,889 
2,822 

10, 858 

1,312 

2,307 

7S 

731 

3,322 
2.385 

18,  705 
6,132 
1,499 
7,556 

14,611 
1,229 

21,996 
1,215 

3,660 
1,  452 
11,067 
10, 933 
1,848 
569 
3,492 
3,450 
7,043 
5,787 
302 


6,068 

SI 

1,431 

4,702 

6,510 

3,272 

1,989 

270 

606 

5,334 

3,964 
612 
1,222 
19, 831 
6,166 
3.090 
2,924 
4,723 
9,172 
1,325 

2,857 
7,170 

12,  679 
4,825 
2,817 

10, 869 

1,310 

2,262 

65 

751 

3,260 
2,470 

18, 678 
6,130 
1,489 
7,504 

14, 706 
1,245 

21, 985 
1,231 

3,679 

1,460 

11,062 

10,958 

1,856 

574 

3,456 

3,491 

7.091 

5,722 

299 


5,077 

SI 

1,419 

4,585 

6,552 

3,208 

2,017 

271 

599 

5,476 

3,935 
616 
1,191 
19, 826 
6,052 
3,056 
2,860 
4,730 
9,120 
1,318 

2,875 
7,161 

12,  591 
4,697 
2,837 

10,  913 

1,299 

2,220 

66 

745 

3,238 
2,542 

18,948 
6,118 
1,468 
7,391 

14, 793 
1,244 

21,913 
1,234 

3,687 
1,446 
11,003 
11,096 
1,847 
576 
3,454 
3,643 
7.128 
5,475 
283 


6,172 

30 

1,387 

4,200 

6,448 

3,097 

2,017 

276 

695 

5,667 

3,906 
498 
1,168 
19,740 
5,924 
3,003 
2,805 
4,744 
9,005 
1,312 

2,861 
7,095 

12,  705 
4,644 
2,883 

10,958 

1,271 

2,168 

6i 

749 

3,141 
2,649 

19,017 
6,042 
1,436 
7,214 

14, 899 
1,230 

22, 184 
1,243 

3,713 
1,414 
10,  935 
11, 117 
1,793 
669 
3,404 
3,550 
7,061 
5,323 
280 


6,238 

31 

1,376 

4,124 

6,373 

3,086 

2,029 

266 

604 

5,718 

3,890 
492 
1,170 
19,  733 
5,840 
2,970 
2,789 
4,795 
8,890 
1,333 

2,909 
7,048 

12,  718 
4,601 
2,908 

11,029 

1,258 

2,097 

6S 

763 

3,073 
2,662 

19,687 
6,018 
1,398 
7,181 

15,095 
1.211 

22,430 
1,282 

3,714 
1,429 
10,928 
11,115 
1,783 
572 
3,407 
3,574 
7,036 
5,297 
281 


5,341 

31 

1,393 

4,083 

6,363 

3,126 

2,053 

272 

616 

6,878 

3,979 
491 
1,184 
19.  697 
5,833 
3,027 
2,816 
4,861 
8,746 
1,340 

2,955 
7,118 

12.909 
4,530 
2,939 

11,220 

1,269 

2,060 

6i 

780 

3.115 
2,582 

20,879 
6,026 
1.390 
7,318 

15,338 
1,220 

23,019 
1,322 

3,739 

1,446 

10,992 

11,050 

1,802 

573 

3,461 

3,659 

7,035 

5,375 

275 


6,429 

33 

1,411 

4,041 

6,523 

3,145 

2,118 

275 

634 

6,058 

3,970 
510 
1.179 
19,740 
5, 855 
3,072 
2,843 
4,926 
8,050 
1,347 

3,054 
7,214 

13,  131 
4,642 
2,980 

11,458 

1,249 

2,079 

6i 

794 

3,210 
2,586 

22,340 
6*032 
1,368 
7,401 

15,603 
1,227 

23,775 
1,379 

3,776 

1,460 

11,000 

10,996 

1,802 

569 

3,484 

3,776 

7,084 

6,490 

272 


6,578 

40 

1, 451 

4,005 

6,613 

3,188 

2,202 

282 

638 

6,211 

3,955 
616 
1,194 
19, 834 
5,935 
3,129 
2,930 
5,078 
8,632 
1,382 

3,163 
7,356 

13,500 
4.598 
2,984 

11,  799 

1,265 

2,141 

6S 

816 

3,249 
2,595 

23.545 
6,056 
1,362 
7.490 

16,982 
1,217 

24,568 
1,451 

3,824 

1,477 

11, 125 

10, 870 

1,838 

566 

3,528 

3,9M 

7,101 

5,657 

280 


274,300 


274,236 


5,704 

47 

1,491 

3,975 

6,762 

3,311 

2,293 

287 

676 

6,319 

3,996 
536 
1,228 
20,120 
6,026 
3,182 
3,027 
5,223 
9,079 
1,410 

3,272 
7,488 

13,966 
4,665 
3,063 

12,205 

1,283 

2,213 

6i 

837 

3,327 
2,610 

24. 692 
6.  IM 
1,374 
7,638 

16.306 
1,234 

25,796 
1,510 

3,875 
1,487 
11,208 
9.969 
1,884 
577 
3,610 
4,068 
7,205 
8,828 
292 


•Excludes    programs  in   Florida,   Kentuiky.   „.—  -,--;--,„,,„  ,h„  i!„rM 
without  Federal  psrticiimtion,  concurrently  with  programs  under  the  Social 


and  Nebraska  administered       Security  Act.    Alaska  paj-ments  under  approved  plan  first  made  in  July. 
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already  occurred  in  certain  types  of 
war  production  and  in  certain  areas 
were  promptly  reflected  in  applica- 
tions for  assistance  in  some  States, 
while  the  trend  in  applications  in 
other  States  was  still  downward.  The 
upward  trend  was  accentuated  after 
VE-day  as  war  contracts  were  ad- 
justed for  concentration  on  the  war 
in  the  Pacific.  The  number  of  appli- 
cations for  each  of  the  four  types  of 
assistance  Increased  before  V-day 
but  the  rise  became  much  more  pro- 
nounced after  August.  In  each  of  the 
last  4  months  of  1945,  the  number  of 
applications  in  each  type  of  assistance 
was  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1944.    In  aid 


to  dependent  children,  nearly  60  per- 
cent more  applications  were  received 
than  in  September-December  1944. 
In  each  of  the  other  programs  the  in- 
crease was  about  40  percent. 

The  count  of  applications  received 
does  not  include  all  cases  requesting 
assistance.  Many  States  suspended 
assistance  for  recipients  who  tempo- 
rarily had  income  sufficient  for  their 
support;  under  such  procedure,  as- 
sistance can  be  resimied  without  reap- 
plication  when  income  is  cut  off. 

In  large  part,  the  increase  in  appli- 
cations for  all  four  types  of  assistance 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  loss  of  em- 
pl03Tnent  or  decreased  earnings.  Re- 
ports on  reasons  for  granting  assist- 


ance during  the  3  months  October-^ 
December  1945  for  the  special  types 
of  Eissistance  in  21  States  and  for 
general  assistance  in  12  States  show 
that  the  proportion  of  case  openings 
involving  loss  of  employment  or  earn- 
ings during  the  preceding  6  months 
was  43  percent  for  general  assistance, 
40  percent  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, 37  percent  for  old-age,  assist- 
ance, and  29  percent  for  aid  to  the 
blind. 

The  special  types  of  public  assist- 
ance are  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
vide for  persons  too  young,  too  old,  or 
too  handicapped  by  blindness  to  work. 
General  assistance  would  ordinarily 
serve  as  the  source  of  aid  for  families 


Table  14$.— ^Recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children:  Number  of  ciiildren  by  State  and  month,  1945 

[Figures  in  Italics  represent  programs  administered  without  Federal  participation;  data  corrected  to  Feb.  1, 1946] 


State 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Total  1 _ 

Total,  approved  plans,  60  States ' 


642, 116 


643, 803 


646,164 


646, 729 


646,828 


644,088 


647, 187 


6.57, 861 


683, 899 


Alabama 

Alaska  ' 

Arizona 

Arkansas     

California _, 

Colorado  __ , 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida' 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  '. 
Louisiana... 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska' 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota- 
Ohio 

Oklahoma -. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Ehode  Island... 


South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee ... 

Texas 

Utah... 

Vermont... 

Virginia... 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wymoning 


641,892 


13,  788 
101 

4,022 
12,470 
16,232 

9,027 

4,882 
734 

1,795 
11,  232 

9,935 
1,598 
3,510 
46,984 
14, 991 
7,689 
7.620 
12, 839 
23,776 
3,680 

8,034 
17,  536 
30, 136 
12, 490 

7,461 

27,  308 
3,290 
5,563 

1S3 
1,736 

8,508 

6,400 
43, 558 
16,  609 

4,158 
20, 599 
34,393 

2,932 
57, 733 

3,058 

10. 352 
3,393 

28,  683 
23, 688 

4,950 
1,395 
9,963 
8,175 
19, 072 
14,  307 
818 


643,  677 


645, 925 


646, 493 


646, 604 


646,  582 


643, 962 


647,065 


657,  737 


B,  194 


683,  774 


13,  913 
101 

4,008 
12,  532 
16, 255 

9,048 

4,924 
770 

1,868 

11,  809 

9,920 

1,680 

3,500 

47, 178 

14,  825 
7,713 
7,538 

12,  879 
23,639 

3,687 

8,111 
17,  592 
30,  300 
12,418 

7,298 
27,362 

3,268 

6,531 

lis 

1,763 

8,446 

6,502 
43,463 
16,  669 

4,173 
20,  580 
34,563 

2,943 
57, 877 

3,064 

10, 499 
3,373 
28,  819 
23,  635 
4,890 
1,411 
9,942 
8,244 
19, 364 
14,  217 


13,  946 
101 

4.001 
12. 449 
16, 427 

9.026 

4,986 
753 

1,907 
12,  329 

9,916 

1,584 

3,480 

47,  282 

14,  809 
7,789 
7.498 

12,  724 
23,  576 
3,677 

8,257 
17,642 
30,  210 
12, 414 

7,217 
27, 537 

3,305 

5,506 
ISS 

1,765 

8,409 

6,576 
43,664 
15, 635 

4,194 
20,  627 
34,690 

2,963 
68. 414 

3,080 

10,  668 

3,366 

28,  725 

23, 883 

4,930 

1,426 

10, 014 

8,325 

19, 492 

14, 112 

832 


13,  948 

99 

4,144 

12, 442 

16,449 

9,014 

6,015 

765 

1,911 

12,  721 

9,946 

1,600 

3,444 

47,  280 

14,  562 
7,727 
7,446 

12,719 
23, 614 
3,727 

8,215 
17,  670 
30,  253 
12,  305 

7,210 
27,729 

3,318 

5,406 
1S7 

1,818 

8,252 
6,619 
43,551 

15,  614 
4,139 

20, 616 
34,  784 

2,984 
58,607 

3,132 

10, 725 

3,331 

28,784 

23, 896 

4,909 

1,464 

9,922 

8,501 

19,  614 

14, 014 

837 


13,  988 
9S 

4,138 
12, 326 
16, 441 

8,944 

6,064 
774 

1,920 
13, 163 

9,908 
1,667 
3,313 
47,  407 
14, 298 
7,727 
7,376 
12,  714 
23,  697 
3,723 

8,222 
17,  702 
30,  364 
12, 142 

7,224 
27, 830 

3,308 

5,296 
1S9 

1,868 

8,096 

6,782 
43,448 
16, 666 

4,135 
20, 367 
35,  051 

3,024 
68,484 

3,153 

10,  767 

3,355 

28,  771 

23,  928 

4,913 

1,476 

9,802 

8,609 

19, 763 

13, 866 

825 


14,  045 

96 

4.087 

12, 044 

16,  625 
8,751 
6,123 

779 
1,887 
13,548 

9,851 
1,614 
3,198 
47,443 
14, 109 
7,636 
7,274 
12,  704 
23,  505 
3,697 

8,254 

17,  632 
30, 417 
11, 889 

7,293 
28,080 
3,310 
5,185 
ISl 
1,844 

8,087 

6,862 
44,120 
15, 747 

4,078 
20, 083 
35, 433 

3,018 
68,240 

3,200 

10,  755 

3,350 

28, 682 

24, 291 

4,890 

1,481 

9,811 

8,761 

19, 875 

13, 318 

776 


14, 292 

95 

3,996 

11,038 

16,  355 
8,470 
6,179 

791 
1,880 
13,  791 

9,785 
1,648 
3,124 
47, 261 
13  847 
7,608 
7,  145 
12,  750 
23,309 
3,702 

8,174 

17,  486 
30,  680 
11,654 

7,430 

28, 271 

3,232 

6,039 

ise 

1,862 

7,848 

6,785 
44,461 
15,545 

4,022 
19,  700 
36,831 

2,986 
68,594 

3,204 

10, 887 

3,414 

28,  554 

24,  334 

4,816 

1,464 

9,688 

8,792 

19, 720 

12, 963 

770 


14,  531 
96 

3,985 
10,883 
16, 137 

8,472 

5,094 
774 

1,898 
14, 185 

9,756 
1,529 
3,101 
47,  309 
13,  692 
7,446 
7,082 
12, 862 
23, 013 
3,778 

8,372 
17,  380 
30,  706 
11,470 

7,542 
28, 565 

3,190 

4,906 
122 

J,  898 

7,691 

6,816 
46, 414 
15,434 

3,884 
19, 739 
36, 443 

2,967 
59,  243 

3,301 

10,  869 

3,443 

28, 577 

24,433 

4,779 

1,475 

9,679 

8,851 

19,  659 

12,  933 

784 


14, 786 
102 

4,024 
10,827 
16,048 

8,558 

5,208 
779 

1,951 
14, 619 

9,983 
1,520 
3,151 
47, 363 
13,  710 
7,602 
7,161 
13,446 
22,  665 
3,811 

8,511 
17, 619 
31,250 
11,. 6.64 

7,651 
29,  247 

3,244 

4,870 

m 

1,949 

7,835 

6,850 
49,656 
15,643 

3,848 
20, 062 
37, 070 

3,003 
60,  914 

3,387 

10, 980 

3,516 

28, 796 

24, 272 

4,859 

1,481 

9,802 

9,081 

19,  712 

13,  019 

762 


15,015 
102 

4,077 
10, 666 
16,484 

8,648 

5,313 
785 

1,986 
16,092 

9,^968 
1,558 
3,143 
47,  571 
13,  778 
7,743 
7,253 
13,164 
22,  370 
3,839 

8,718 
17, 893 
31, 766 
11,617 

7,776 
30, 008 

3,194 

4,914 
12S 

2,013 

8,108 

6,840 
63,633 
16, 729 

3,783 
20,  201 
37,  785 

2,994 
62.  999 

3,517 

11,047 

3,547 

29,  092 

24, 128 

4,  857 

1,476 

9,848 

9,427 

19,  818 

13, 251 

760 


15, 463 
126 

4,207 
10,  572 
16,  673 

8,771 

5,466 
805 

2,009 
15,484 

9,951 

1,572 

3,228 

47, 850 

13,  939 

7,892 

7,467 

13,  553 

22, 420 

3,921 

9,082 
18, 248 
32,  551 
11,676 

7,774 
30, 990 

3,218 

5,073 
ISS 

2,075 

8,240 

6,834 
57, 032 
16, 159 

3,769 
20,  465 
38,  824 

2,974 
65,047 

3,711 

11,183 

3,606 

29,  320 

23,  974 

4,973 

1, 4.58 

9,971 

9,794 

19,  877 

13,  728 

779 


701, 803 


701, 677 


15,864 
146 

4,315 
10,641 
17, 031 

9,111 

5,724 
828 

2,131 
15, 704 

10, 060 
1,639 
3,346 
48,  633 
14,183 
8,081 
7,727 
14,  081 
23, 488 
3,976 

9,4,0 

18,  634 
33,699 
11,800 

7,997 
32, 106 

3,307 

5,251 
126 

2,143 

8,460 

6,883 
59,  981 
16,446 

3,816 
20, 867 
39, 668 

3,018 
68,  411 

3,870 

11,347 

3,646 

29, 551 

22, 296 

5,068 

1,507 

10,  798 

10,048 

20, 147 

14, 136 

827 


'  Excludes  programs  in  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Nebraska  administered,  with- 
out Federal  participation,  concurrently  with  programs  under  the  Social  Security 


Act.    Alaska  payments  under  approved  plan  first  made  in  July. 
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who  need  assistance  because  of  unem- 
ployment. It  is  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  proportion  of  cases  opened 
because  of  loss  of  employment  or  de- 
crease in  earnings  should  be  so  similar 
in  all  four  programs.  This  situation 
undoubtedly  results  from  the  exten- 
sive employment  during  the  war  of 
persons  heretofore  considered  unem- 
ployable. In  the  earlier  phases  of  la- 
bor shortage,  the  recruitment  of  addi- 
tional manpower  drew  heavily  on  the 
recipients  of  general  assistance  as 
contrasted  with  the  recipients  of  the 
special  types  of  public  assistance.  As 
the  supply  of  relatively  less  handi- 
capped persons  was  reduced,  however, 
many  persons  formerly  considered  un- 


employable were  able  to  get  jobs.  Just 
as  these  marginal  workers  were  among 
the  last  to  be  hired,  so  they  tended  to 
be  among  the  first  to  be  forced  out 
of  Jobs.  Consequently,  many  of  the 
persons  accepted  for  assistance  during 
this  year  because  of  loss  of  employ- 
ment will  not  be  likely  to  find  gther 
jobs. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
large  proportion  of  case  openings  in 
which  illness  or  disability  of  the  wage 
earner  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
employment  or  earnings.  For  exam- 
ple, 62  percent  of  the  old-age  assist- 
ance cases  opened  because  of  loss  of 
employment  or  earnings  involved  the 
illness  or  disability  of  the  recipient 


wage  earner,  and  an  additional  11 
percent  involved  the  illness  or  disabil- 
ity of  another  wage  earner  in  the 
home.  The  termination  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  precipitated  the  appli- 
cation for  assistance  in  this  program 
in  relatively  few  cases. 

The  cessation  of  servicemen's  de- 
pendents' allowances  was  a  significant 
reason  for  opening  cases  for  old-age 
assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. One  out  of  every  8  openings  for 
old-age  assistance  resulted  from  ter- 
mination of  an  allowance  or  other 
payment  connected  with  service  in  the 
armed  forces;  the  great  majority  of 
such  payments  presumably  went  to 
the  aged  persons  as  parents  of  serv- 


Table  146. — Recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind:  Number  by  State  and  month,  1945 

[Figures  in  italics  represent  programs  administered  without  Federal  participation;  data  corrected  to  Feb.  1, 1946] 


State 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Total' 

72. 090 

71, 843 

71,603 

71,446 

71, 264 

71, 143 

70,  935 

70, 860 

70, 654 

70, 699 

70,886 

71,463 

Total,  approved  plans,  47  States  '- 

66,  236 

56, 012 

55,836 

55,  705 

65, 563 

65,465 

66,  363 

65,268 

54,968 

54,989 

65, 151 

56,622 

Alabama._ 

751 
436 
1,262 
5,621 
497 
130 

760 
432 
1,246 
6,676 
493 
132 

757 
435 
1,242 
6,528 
486 
132 

761 
438 
1,241 
6,601 
482 
131 

759 
446 
1,229 
6,462 
471 
130 

767 
450 
1,218 
6,416 
468 
130 

769 
467 
1,172 
6,376 
466 
131 

766 
464 
1,162 
5.351 
460 
127 

767 
455 
1,162 
5,336 
453 
128 

777 
452 
1,156 
6,360 
462 
130 

782 

460 

1,146 

6,431 

445 

132 

3 

193 

2,301 

2,022 

60 

201 

5,082 

1,947 

1,209 

1,043 

1,565 

1,354 

806 

433 

993 

1,257 

946 

1,455 

2,824 

332 

436 

!9 

275 

531 

238 
2,986 
2,411 

107 
3,031 
1,889 

378 
12,  882 

107 

961 

213 

1,647 
4,324 
133 
167 
955 
684 
801 
1,371 
115 

791 

Arizona __. 

467 

Arkansas.,  .    ^ 

1,136 

5,601 

Colorado 

442 

Connecticut'., 

136 

Delaware  ' 

9 

District  of  Columbia 

218 
2,277 
2,071 

66 

214 

5,238 

2,111 

1,296 

1,072 

1,617 

1,404 

830 

447 

965 

1,262 

936 

1,462 

!  2,  910 

315 

469 

27 

272 

547 

262 
2,900 
2,288 

119 
3,092 
1,859 

378 

IS,  877 

94 

896 

213 

1,538 

4,629 

129 

153 

964 

602 

817 

1,462 

116 

216 
2,273 
2,046 

67 

206 

6,221 

2,089 

1,289 

a,  061 

1,610 

1,398 

826 

445 

969 

1,246 

946 

1,460 

'2,950 

314 

453 

«7 

270 

636 

248 
2,921 
2,281 

117 
3,080 
1,862 

373 

12,  85i 

97 

899 

215 

1,635 

4,630 

129 

161 

963 

698 

816 

1,456 

113 

213 

2,267 
2,033 

67 

205 

5,207 

2,076 

1,276 

1,064 

1,594 

1,391 

823 

443 

959 

1,249 

940 

1,454 

!  S,  9S0 

313 

451 

S8 

271 

537 

260 
2,909 
2,300 

116 
3,065 
1,864 

377 

12,789 

97 

899 

215 

1,630 

4,625 

129 

161 

960 

691 

818 

1,445 

113 

209 
2,263 
2,023 

68 

205 

6,188 

2,058 

1,272 

1,050 

1,584 

1,379 

820 

440 

969 

1,244 

943 

1,454 

!  S,  950 

316 

448 

28 

273 

533 

243 
2,912 
2,306 

116 
3,046 
1,851 

372 

le,  76S 

96 

909 

220 

1,640 

4,621 

127 

149 

963 

691 

819 

1,427 

114 

202 
2,262 
2,020 

67 

204 

5,167 

2,039 

1,261 

1,063 

1,681 

1,378 

816 

443 

962 

1,247 

938 

1,469 

2  2,950 

320 

446 

88 

271 

534 

246 
2,896 
2,331 

115 
3,030 
1,846 

373 

IS,  72S 

98 

916 

223 

1,633 

4,627 

128 

146 

954 

684 

826 

1,413 

114 

200 
2,268 
2,020 

64 

206 

6,149 

2,025 

1,253 

1,062 

1,576 

1,367 

816 

438 

959 

1,251 

947 

1,456 

1  2,  950 

324 

447 

28 

269 

534 

246 
2,920 
2,334 

113 
3,017 
1,847 

370 
12, 700 

103 

922 

220 

1,537 

4,626 

127 

144 

954 

683 

823 

1,400 

112 

199 
2,272 
2,015 

64 

206 

6,142 

2,006 

1,248 

1,054 

1,579 

1,364 

814 

438 

969 

1,252 

954 

1,466 

2,851 

323 

442 

28 

268 

633 

241 
2,914 
2,343 

109 
3,008 
1,841 

374 
12,  703 

103 

939 

218 

1.633 

4,618 

128 

160 

960 

581 

812 

1,390 

113 

197 
2,292 
2,012 

63 

206 

5,118 

1,982 

1,235 

1,051 

1,668 

1,360 

811 

436 

962 

1,244 

962 

1,475 

S,82i 

323 

441 

28 

272 

527 

239 
2,928 
2,359 

110 
3,002 
1,848 

374 
12,  7J,0 

101 

946 

213 

1,536 

4,632 

129 

161 

962 

684 

804 

1,376 

116 

194 
2,302 
2,034 

61 

205 

5,103 

1,957 

1,224 

1,042 

1,672 

1,343 

803 

436 

974 

1,243 

952 

1,465 

2,901 

326 

441 

28 

275 

625 

244 
2,941 
2,390 

111 
3,018 
1,866 

376 
12,757 

103 

957 

215 

1,542 

4,302 

128 

164 

967 

683 

SOS 

1,369 

117 

197 
2,307 
2,034 

61 

201 

5,086 

1,952 

1,220 

1,035 

1,562 

1,348 

802 

436 

981 

1,263 

942 

1,468 

2,874 

326 

437 

29 

274 

524 

241 
2,963 
2,396 

108 
3,0?9 
1,878 

378 
12,807 

105 

957 

211 

1,  637 
4,300 
128 
167 
952 
683 
802 
1,  365 
117 

193 

Florida 

2,306 

2,016 

Hawaii.. 

62 

Idaho. - 

199 

Illinois. 

5,095 

Indiana.    .  ,_ 

1,926 

1,209 

Kansas 

1,046 

1,556 

Louisiana. 

1,364 

808 

Maryland., - 

432 

Massachusetts.     , 

1,008 

1,274 

Minnesota,, 

948 

1,459 

Missouri,,  ,. 

2,817 

Montana  , 

337 

Nebraska,,, 

435 

Nevada 

29 

New  Hampshire     . 

278 

New  Jersey 

632 

New  Mexico , 

236 

New  York.. 

3,036 

North  Carolina,-  ,, 

2,427 

North  Dakota.... 

109 

Ohio.,. 

3.041 

Oklahoma   — 

1,898 

374 

Pennsylvania 

li,  985 

Rhode  Island.,,                        

108 

South  Carolina    , 

969 

South  Dakota 

209 

Tennessee  , 

1,548 

4,542 

Utah 

134 

Vermont. 

166 

Virginia..,                     „             

900 

Washington, 

596 

West  Virginia,, 

Wisconsin,,, 

1,377 

'  Excludes  program  in  Connecticut  administered,  without  Federal  participa- 
tion, concurrently  with  program  imder  the  Social  Security  Act.    Alaska  docs  not 


administer  this  program;  Delaware  payments  under  approved  plan  first  made 
in  November.  '  Estimated. 
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icemen.  In  1  of  every  12  families  ac- 
cepted for  aid  to  dependent  children 
during  October-December  1945,  a 
military  allowance  had  ceased  within 
6  months.  Only  5  percent  of  the 
openings  for  aid  to  the  blind  and  4 
percent  for  general  assistance  in- 
volved this  reason. 

The  depletion  of  savings  was  a 
significant  reason  for  opening  cases 
for  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
blind.  About  12  percent  of  the  aged 
and  7  percent  of  the  blind  were  ac- 
cepted following  the  depletion  of  sav- 
ings  or  other  assets,   as  contrasted 


with  3  percent  of  the  openings  for 
general  assistance  and  2  percent  for 
aid  to  dependent  children. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  death  of  the  wage  earner  or 
his  leaving  home  was  a  major  reason 
for  gpening  cases  in  that  program. 
Almost  one-third  of  the  families  with 
dependent  children  accepted  for  aid 
in  the  21  reporting  States  had  re- 
cently lost  a  wage  earner  by  death  or 
absence  from  the  home.  In  general 
assistance,  which  also  differs  from 
old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind 


by  providing  for  family  groups  rather 
than  individuals,  13  percent  of  the 
openings  resulted  from  the  loss  of  a 
wage  earner  within  6  months. 

A  large  proportion  of  both  aged  and 
blind  recipients  accepted  for  assist- 
ance— 23  percent  for  old-age  assist- 
ance and  43  percent  for  aid  to  the 
blind — had  not  experienced  any  ap- 
preciable decrease  in  available  income 
or  increase  in  their  needs  during  the 
preceding  6  months.  Most  of  such 
aged  persons  had  recently  attained 
technical  eligibility  for  old-age  assist- 
ance by  reaching  age  65.   Some  recipi- 


Table  147. — Cases  receiving  general  assistance:  Number  by  State  and  month,  1945 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  1, 1946] 


State 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Total  > 

259, 000 

258,000 

258,  000 

251,000 

237,000 

234.000 

231,000 

229,  000 

232, 000 

239, 000 

242,000 

256, 000 

Alabama . 

3,057 

129 

2,137 

2,768 

11,635 

4.599 

2,616 

344 

802 

4,700 

2,729 

647 

628 

24,973 

6,125 

4,374 

3,379 

1,600 

6.504 

2,075 

4,594 

12,  692 

10,  525 

5,8)4 

302 

8,126 

1,242 

1,589 

239 

1.304 

4.905 
1,033 

38,  711 

2,558 

684 

11,736 
4,963 
3,539 

20,  787 
1,876 

2,639 

871 

1,400 

3,100 

1,460 

943 

3,170 

15, 176 

4,936 

6,040 

367 

3,085 

118 

2.129 

2,756 

11,661 

4,653 

2,608 

341 

761 

4,800 

2,701 

639 

623 

24,643 

6,948 

4,238 

3,  383 

1,600 

6  652 

2,036 

4,704 
12.616 
10,474 
5,696 
312 
8,184 
1,196 
1,656 
221 
1,279 

4,922 
1,112 

38. 112 

2,505 

692 

11,  666 
4,948 
3.612 

20,646 
1,865 

2,628 

975 

1,300 

3,100 

1,437 

865 

3,150 

15,416 

5,092 

5,014 

377 

3,115 

141 

2,088 

2,743 

11,  776 
4,604 
2,637 

344 

755 

4,700 

2,768 

644 

616 

24, 462 

5,889 

4,133 

3,361 

1,600 

6,706 

2,103 

4,778 

12,  660 
10,513 

5,628 
327 
8,436 
1,222 
1,676 
243 
1,248 

4,882 
1,102 

37,  776 

2,518 

678 

11,413 
5,276 
3,741 

20,  937 
1,898 

2,657 

926 

1,300 

3,100 

1,432 

842 

3.166 

15,631 

4,936 

4,877 

382 

3,100 

130 

1,601 

2,679 

11.506 

3.327 

2,490 

337 

750 

4,700 

2,647 

530 

609 

23.  900 

6,697 

3,976 

3,296 

1,600 

6.790 

1,090 

4,  715 
12,  496 

10.  393 
6,456 

320 
8,449 
1,174 
1,  ,579 

185 
1,182 

4,713 

1,132 

36,  722 

2,376 

654 

11,  2,59 
4,880 
3,828 

20,571 
1,836 

2,683 

944 

1,300 

3,000 

1,421 

823 

3.143 

15.  620 

4,646 

4,739 

366 

3,096 

137 

1,671 

2,646 

11,331 

3,298 

2,452 

340 

751 

4,700 

2,599 

647 

586 

23,415 

6,720 

3,843 

3,247 

1,600 

6,916 

1,937 

4.789 
12.296 
10.288 
5,294 

326 
8,407 

948 
1,580 

164 
1,136 

4,560 
1,136 

36, 133 

2,400 

639 

10,  979 
4,717 
3,814 

20,  518 
1,925 

2,719 

886 

1,300 

2,900 

1,397 

815 

3,081 

4.825 

4,264 

4,615 

338 

3,107 

151 

1,758 

2.670 

11,  261 

3,167 

2,404 

336 

730 

4,700 

2,549 

641 

673 

23,  0.54 

6,604 

3,789 

3,193 

1,600 

6.946 

1,883 

4.857 
12,1,56 
10.  340 
5,117 

321 
8,011 

948 
1,594 

165 
1,066 

4,483 
1,126 

35,  615 

2,367 

600 

10,  698 
5,074 
3,940 

20.  069 
1,933 

2,705 

829 

1,200 

2,900 

1,396 

809 

3.102 

4,749 

4,059 

4,480 

330 

3,171 

163 

1,688 

2,661 

11,314 

2,944 

2,  356 

332 

727 

4,700 

2,522 

621 

493 

22,652 

6,569 

3,654 

3,164 

1,600 

7,102 

1,808 

4,  8,57 
12,  059 
10.  433 
4,722 

321 
8,109 

965 
1,572 

173 
1,038 

4,440 
1,127 

35, 172 

2,316 

615 

10,  622 
4,604 
3,470 

19,  873 
1,955 

2,802 

810 

1,200 

2,800 

1,391 

623 

2,941 

4,848 

3,833 

4,388 

333 

3,243 

136 

1,766 

2,617 

11,483 

2,920 

2,  395 

338 

737 

3,700 

2,621 

503 

493 

22.  376 

6,673 

3,679 

3,168 

1,500 

7,133 

1,720 

4,947 
12, 177 
10,  691 
4,578 

330 
8,101 

967 
1,600 

160 
1,039 

4,386 
1,069 

34,278 

2,368 

674 

10,  562 
4,514 
3,424 

19,793 
1,995 

2,837 

726 

1,200 

2,700 

1,370 

729 

2,937 

4,867 

3,763 

4,344 

326 

3,284 

156 

1,841 

2,694 

11,664 

2,967 

2,505 

336 

729 

3,700 

2,606 

608 

493 

22,479 

6,056 

3,686 

3,170 

1.600 

7.149 

1,825 

5,070 
12,  .338 
11,  632 
4,546 

341 
7,924 

952 
1,653 

207 
1,026 

4,492 
1,067 

33,793 

2,388 

574 

11,001 
4,709 
3,310 

19,  746 
2,000 

2,942 

687 

1,200 

2,800 

1,339 

762 

2,930 

6,228 

3,812 

4,489 

318 

3,440 

137 

1,912 

2,610 

12,  619 

3,001 

2,824 

344 

721 

3,700 

2,506 

660 

489 

22.681 

6,488 

3,737 

3,238 

1,600 

7,232 

1,850 

6,363 
12,  498 
12,  873 
4,798 

337 
8,038 

967 
1,720 

209 
1,089 

4,635 
1,131 

33,  982 

2,502 

6'76 

11,  674 
4,945 
3,488 

20,  262 
1,983 

2,998 

650 

1,200 

3,100 

1,362 

719 

2,989 

5,786 

3,872 

4,635 

303 

3,492 

171 

1,997 

2,  ,581 

13.  601 

3,063 

2,713 

3.';3 

720 

3,700 

2,610 
612 
494 

19,  780 
6.787 
3,807 
3,296 
1,600 
7,211 
1,966 

5,640 

12.  628 

13.  426 
4,920 

338 
8,281 
1,014 
1,765 

208 
1,127 

4,715 
1,261 

34,  231 

2,477 

616 

12, 103 
4,710 
3,657 

20,  537 
1,890 

3,119 

734 

1,300 

2,900 

1,382 

636 

3,005 

6,789 

3,971 

4,701 

291 

3.527 

Alaska 

264 

2,088 

Arkansas  3 ..        _             

2,613 

Ca'ifomia 

14, 367 

3,214 

Connpoticut 

2,968 

374 

District  of  Columbia.-- 

Florida' 

737 
3,600 

2,796 

Hawaii 

594 

Idaho* 

486 

Illinois . 

20,218 

7,294 

4,020 

3,413 

1,600 

Louisiana  -- 

6,810 

2,062 

Maryland 

6,858 

Massachusetts           

12,  901 

Michigan-     - 

16,  583 

5,281 

Mississippi- 

346 

8,632 

Montana- 

1,188 

1,847 

Nevada.- -- 

260 

1,165 

New  Jersey «- - 

4,911 

New  Mexico*- 

1,391 

New  York  ' 

36,  401 

North  Carolina - 

2,782 

North  Dakota 

649 

Ohio.  -- 

12, 915 

Oklahoma '.- 

5,048 

Oregon.    - 

4,159 

Pennsylvania..  - 

21,  333 

Rhode  Island .. 

1,986 

South  Carolina 

3,186 

South  Dakota 

722 

Tennessee' 

1,600 

Texas' 

2,900 

Utah... 

1,439 

Vermont. 

858 

3,037 

WashinErton.- 

8,107 

West  Virginia - 

4,076 

Wisconsin l.    - 

4,808 

Wyoming.. 

326 

1  Partly  estimated;  does  not  represent  sum  of  State  figures  because  total  ex- 
cludes an  estimated  number  of  cases  receiving  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and 
burial  only  in  Indiana  and  New  Jersey,  and  estimated  duplication  of  cases  in 
Oklahoma. 

2  State  program  only;  excludes  program  administered  by  local  officials. 

3  Estimated. 

♦  Excludes  cases  receiving  assistance  in  kind  only  and,  for  a  few  counties, 
cases  receiving  cash  payments. 


fi  Includes  unknown  number  of  cases  receiving  medical  care,  hospitalization, 
and  burial  only. 

8  Excludes  a  few  cases  receiving  assistance  from  local  funds  not  administered 
by  State  agency. 

^  Includes  cases  receiving  medical  care  only. 

8  Program  administered  by  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  program  ad- 
ministered by  county  commissioners;  duplication  in  cases  believed  large. 
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ents  had  become  eligible  because  of  a 
change  in  State  law  or  in  the  policy 
of  the  assistance  agency;  most  of 
these  persons  were  in  two  States 
where  legal  restrictions  on  eligibility 
were  liberalized  in  1945.  Of  the  cases 
opened  for  general  assistance  and  aid 
to  dependent  children,  less  than  10 
percent  had  had  no.  material  change 
in  the  preceding  6  months. 

Case  Closings 
The  number  of  cases  closed  during 


1945  continued  a  decline  that  was  ap- 
parent also  in  1944.  Closings  under 
old-age  assistance  dropped  nearly  16 
percent  from  the  1944  total  (table 
142) .  The  number  of  families  leaving 
the  rolls  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
was  17.5  percent  lower.  Closings  un- 
der aid  to  the  blind  dropped  nearly  14 
percent.  In  old-age  assistance  and  aid 
to  the  blind,  however,  the  number  of 
cases  closed  in  1945  still  exceeded  the 
number  of  cases  added.  Only  in  aid 
to  dependent  children  did  the  number 
of  families  coming  on  the  rolls  exceed 


the  number  going  off.  The  closing 
rate  slacicened  during  the  year,  as  em- 
ployment opportunities  contracted 
and  fewer  men  entered  the  armed 
forces  and  contributed  to  servicemen's 
allowances  to  dependents.  Just  as 
changes  in  these  factors  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  applications  after 
V-day,  so  they  also  caused  a  drop  in 
closings. 

During  1945,  aid  was  discontinued 
for  one  in  every  eight  persons  receiv- 
ing aid  to  the  blind,  for  nearly  the 
same  proportion  of  recipients  of  old- 


Table  148. — Payments:  Average  amount,  December  1945,  and  percentage  change  from  December  1944  and  1940,  by  program  and  State 

[Figures  in  italics  for  the  special  types  of  public  assistance  represent  programs  administered  without  Federal  participation.    Data  corrected  to  Feb.  1,  1946) 


Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

Aid  to  the  blind 

General  assistance 

State 

Amount 
per  re- 
cipient, 
Decem- 
ber 1945 

Percentage  change 
from— 

Amount 

per 
family, 
Decem- 
ber 1945 

Percentage  change 
from— 

Amount 
per  re- 
cipient, 
Decem- 
ber 1946 

Percentage  change 
from— 

Amount 
per 
case, 
Decem- 
ber 1945 

Percentage  change 
from— 

Decem- 
ber 1944 

Decem- 
ber 1940 

Decem- 
ber 1944 

Decem- 
ber 1940 

Decem- 
ber 1944 

Decem- 
ber 1940 

Decem- 
ber 1944 

Decem- 
ber 1940 

Total 

$30. 82 

+8.4 

+62.1 

$52.05 

+14.2 

+60.7 

$33.62 

+14.4 

+32.1 

$32.83 

+14.1 

+35.2 

Alabama 

15.63 
39.05 
38.70 
16.60 
47.44 
41.47 
39.64 
17.81 
36.23 
29.59 

11.76 
24.80 
32.42 
33.28 
26.07 
32.82 
30.31 
11.59 
23.21 
30.25 

28.44 
44.14 
32.80 
32.65 
16.10 
26.16 
32.06 
31.81 
38.59 
30.69 

32.66 
30.91 
37.84 
13.67 
33.91 
30.92 
35.20 
38.66 
30.82 
34.61 

15.87 
26.49 
16.12 
24.43 
38.84 
23.38 
15.01 
50.40 
16.80 
30.07 
39.01 

-2.3 

+18.5 

+.6 

-7.3 

+.4 

+.4 

+12.6 

+19.1 

+6.5 

+3.6 

+5.1 
+10.6 
+7.1 
+6.7 
+4-7 
+8.0 
+4.4 
+2.5 
+4.0 
+5.9 

+5.6 
+6.8 
+9.7 

+11.7 
+8.8 

+14.6 
+7.1 

+14.3 

+.7 

+6.7 

+6.7 

-4.2 

+9.5 

+14.8 

+5.4 

+5.4 

+23.0 

+11.7 

+6.1 

+5.4 

+13.9 
+10.2 

-2.8 
+12.4 

+5.0 
+12.3 
+14.0 
+33.0 

-7.6 

+6.3 
+19.2 

+67.3 
+38.4 
+38.2 

+110.9 
+25.3 
+31.0 
+41.4 
+56.0 
+38.3 

+136.  7 

+43.4 
+91.4 
+44.9 
+60.9 
+44.0 
+58.4 
+51.3 
+30.1 
+83.8 
+45.3 

+60.1 
+50.8 
+96.8 
+64.3 
+87.2 
+76.0 
+68.3 
+64  8 
+46.3 
+43.8 

+55.4 
+80.1 
+51.8 
+34.1 
+102. 1 
+34.6 
+97.2 
+80.2 
+40.4 
+73.4 

+100.  6 
+37.3 
+59.4 
+77.4 
+72.0 
+41.6 
+60  9 

+122.  0 
+20.1 
+33.5 
+63.2 

25.89 

(') 

39.97 

26.57 

86.28 

60.09 

85.12 

80.00 

68.70 

33.95 

25.38 
66.76 
67.00 
63.41 
37.02 
32.94 
53.16 
21.50 
39.18 
69.37 

38.26 
85.08 
68.15 
52.08 
26.14 
35.66 
60.65 
61.50 
Sl.SS 
70.73 

62.48 
37.01 
81.62 
26.84 
56.08 
67.47 
34.96 
82.13 
65.83 
67.95 

23.04 
38.43 
30.66 
21.39 
73.92 
35.24 
33.28 
94.96 
30.86 
61.14 
59.78 

+2.9 

+89.9 

16.97 

« 

46.79 

18,48 

57.95 

36.52 

41.39 

(') 

39.09 

30.66 

14.49 
26.45 
34.39 
34.67 
29.41 
36.91 
32.75 
13.09 
26.51 
31.33 

31.76 

46.05 

35.80 

39.23 

22.55 

SO. 00 

35.15 

32,38 

0) 

31.44 

34.64 
28.45 
42.29 
20.15 
34,03 
27.81 
36.34 
47.94 
S9. 7S 
33.06 

20.78 
23,95 
19.91 
25.15 
40.80 
30.99 
19.11 
66.90 
19.27 
30.29 
41.12 

-2.2 

+78.4 

14.33 
24.29 
31.60 
12,05 
39.84 
32.28 
36,65 
26.33 
40.16 

13.14 

34.58 

23.48 

37.94 

23.76 

22.34 

31.65 

W 

20.98 

36.14 

35.48 
37.32 
42.42 
32.84 
8.39 
23,20 
23.86 
23.64 
22.03 
30.28 

36.59 

18.02 

48.02 

11.54 

25.80 

32.48 

(') 

46.67 

27.80 

41.62 

13.86 

22.94 

(') 

(') 

41.47 

27,06 

17.16 

48.64 

16.37 

27.07 

32.29 

-.3 
-19.3 

+5.7 
+3.0 
+9.2 
+.7.0 
+6.2 
+4.8 
+4.1 
() 

-.7 
+13  9 
+14.1 
+16.2 
+11.2 

+8.3 
+12.2 

(') 

+19.0 
+13.8 

+3.6 
+6,7 
+25.3 
+17.4 
+13,8 
-17.5 
+.1 
+10.4 
+20.1 
+6.0 

+8.0 
-11.5 

+6.6 
+22,6 
+15,1 
+12.  3 

(') 
+20,8 
+15,1 
+21.1 

+29.8 
+7.9 
(') 
(') 
+5.0 

+1S,4 

+16.4 

+153,1 

-6.2 

-1.0 

+15.9 

+60.3 

(') 

Arizona.  ___ ,. 

+4.4 
-6.5 
+8.9 
+65.9 
+11.9 
+18.6 
+8.8 
+2.2 

+2.7 
+16.9 
+52,1 
+29.9 

+4.3 
+21.3 
+10.6 

-2.1 

+5.9 
+16.0 

+1.7 
+8.2 
+13.5 
+26.7 
+1.2 
+7.2 
+48.3 
+87.5 

+;s,9 

+24.9 

+15.3 
-8,8 
+10,3 
+17.3 
+10.0 
+6.9 
+4.4 
+6.2 
+16.3 
+.2 

-3.4 

+16.6 

-1.5 

+2.7 

+1.6 

+3.2 

+19.3 

+11.3 

-6.6 

+13.6 

+26.7 

+23.4 
+93.1 
+84.2 
+98.4 
<  +89,  4 
+140.  5 
+82.4 
+56.2 

+18,0 
+78,2 
+93.0 
<  +181. 1 
+29.9 
«  +70. 1 
+77.4 
« 

+53,6 
+77.5 

+20.4 
+42.3 
+68.3 
+60.6 

+47.7 
+76.4 
+95.9 
+29.9 

+65.4 

+100. 1 
+41.3 
+74.0 
+60.0 
+80.8 
+44.1 
+138,  4 
+105. 0 
+81,5 
+47.9 

+41.3 
+108.  7 

+65.1 
*+161.5 

+93.7 
+7.2 

+63.6 
+197.8 

+31.9 

+62.0 

+85.1 

+4.3 
-7.8 

+22.0 
+.9 

+22.2 

+73.2 
+98.3 
+20.6 
+31.9 
+64.9 

+108.7 

+106.7 

California - 

+39.8 

Colorado 

+144.9 

-  -26,  3 

Delaware 

--23.5 

+4.1 
+3.3 

+3.3 
+7.3 
+7.9 
+6.3 
-2.5 
+13.3 
+4.9 
+.8 
+2.7 
+7.7 

+6.0 

+9.0 

+6.2 

+9.3 

+33.7 

■VIO.O 

+13.2 

+23.6 

+47.1 
+131.4 

+37.9 
+71.5 
+61.0 
»  +15. 1 
+43.6 
+54.8 
+55.6 

+66.0 
+37.9 

+47.4 
+96.3 
+62.9 
+48.3 
+172. 0 
+SO.0 
+66.1 
+59.2 

--60.  4 

Florida 

() 

+97.9 

Hawaii.. 

--72.0 

--58.4 

Illinois                                     

--61. 3 

Tnrlianf^ 

--56.0 

Iowa 

--35.9 

TTan-^aq 

--97.4 

",    . 

Louisiana                                    

--36.4 

Maine .- 

+57.7 

+55.3 

Massachusetts          -  - 

+35.4 

Minnesota..- _.  

+39.7 

Mississippi _. 

+78.3 

Montana. -_               --. 

+53.7 

+6,2 

+9,9 

-3,5 
+11,0 
+18,0 
+10.3 

+4.9 
+15.9 

+7.6 
-^SS.l 
+10.8 

+5.3 

+9.4 

-1.0 

+3.9 

-.5 

+8.4 

+10.1 

+44.  S 

-14,2 

+5,6 

+8,3 

+36.0 

+48.2 
+63.0 
+67.2 
+33.3 
+57.2 
+41.2 
+129.7 
+91.6 
+SS.9 
+78.8 

+95,7 
+38,6 
+79,4 

(») 
+64.2 
+44.4 
+62.3 
+84,0 

+8,8 
+29.6 
+49.4 

+22.3 

New  Jersey               

+48.1 

North  Carolina -- 

+85.3 

North  Dakota-          -.    -- 

Ohio 

(') 

+  194.3 
+13.1 
+22.7 

Oklahoma                                  ... 

Pp,nnt;ylvHTi'a 

Rhode  Island            

South  Carolina                    -  .  

+64.8 
+66.6 

%6.0 
+47.4 
+82.2 

+202.5 
+87.1 
+21.3 

+115.0 

South  Dakota. 

Texas                                       

Utah 

Virginia                                         

Washington 

West  Virginia                      -  -. 

Wisconsin                                    

'  No  program. 

5  Adequate  data  not  available. 
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age  assistance,  and  for  more  than  one 
family  in  five  assisted  by  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  In  old-age  assist- 
ance and  aid  to  the  blind,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  age  composition  of 
the  persons  on  the  rolls,  death  of  the 
recipient  was  the  major  reason  for 
closing  cases,  accounting  for  more 
than  half  the  old-age  assistance  clos- 
ings and  more  than  a  third  in  aid  to 
the  blind.  Decreased  need  for  assist- 
ance was  the  next  most  important 
reason.  Closings  because  of  decreased 
need  resulted  from  emplosonent,  in- 
creased resources,  allowances  on  be- 
half of  relatives  in  the  armed  forces. 


or  contributions  from  persons  outside 
the  home.  In  old-age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind,  a  few  cases  were  closed 
because  the  recipient  entered  an  in- 
stitution. Aid  to  the  blind  was  dis- 
continued for  some  recipients  because 
their  vision  had  been  wholly  or  par- 
tially restored. 

The  rate  of  closings  is  much  higher 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  than  for 
old-age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  blind 
partly  because  the  eligibility  of  chil- 
dren can  be  terminated  for  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons.  Potentialities  for 
self-support,  moreover,  are  much 
greater  among  families  assisted  by  aid 


to  dependent  children  than  among 
aged  and  blind  recipients.  More  than 
half  the  closings  in  aid  to  dependent 
children  in  1945  resulted  from  de- 
creased need.  The  need  for  assistance 
was  reduced  by  increased  earnings  of 
the  mother,  the  father,  a  dependent 
child,  or  some  other  person  in  the 
home.  The  receipt  of  a  servicemen's 
allowance  was  responsible  for  more 
than  1  closing  in  10.  Need  decreased 
in  other  cases  because  of  support 
available  through  the  remarriage  of 
the  parent,  increase  in  resources  of 
other  persons  in  the  home,  and  con- 
tributions from  persons  outside  the 


Table  149. — Payments;  Percentage  distribution  of  payments  for  November  1945,  by  amount  and  program,  for  States  with  approved  plans 


Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  the  blind 

State 

Number 
of  pay- 
ments 

Percent  in  specified  interval 

Number 
of  pay- 
ments 

Percent  in  specified  interval                        jj 

Less 
than 
$10.00 

$10.00- 
19.99 

$20.00- 
29.99 

$30.00- 
39.99 

$40.00- 
49.99 

$50.00 
or  more 

Less 
than 
$10.00 

$10.00- 
19.99 

$20.00- 
29.99 

$30.00- 
39.99 

$40.00- 
49.99 

$50.00     1 

or  more   1 

Total.. _.  . 

2,049,017 

4.2 

17.6 

2.5.7 

24.3 

17.4 

10.7 

55, 115 

2.6 

19.5 

24.5 

21.3 

17.8 

14  2    ■ 

33, 765 
1,355 
9,471 

25,  916 
168,791 

40,281 

14,  256 
1,218 
2.360 

42,229 

67,316 

1,463 

9,679 

121, 761 

54,492 

48, 721 

28, 163 

46,  226 

35,  979 

14,  891 

11,  6.53 
75,  669 
85,801 
64,399 
27,047 
101,041 
10,666 
24,  237 
1,947 
6,541 

23,265 

6,133 

102.431 

32,871 

8,642 

117,015 

81,  248 

20.  .369 

83,234 

7,388 

21,851 
12,723 
38.066 
173, 441 
12,829 

5,199 
14,943 
63,040 
18,  366 
45,342 

3,417 

18.4 

69.0 

4.1 

.9 

67.9 

.9 

1.2 

3.1 

47.0 
4.3 
9.9 

47.2 
29.1 
10.3 

6.6 
19.7 

4.9 
14.3 
73.6 
38.2 
12.6 

20.6 
4.0 
7.2 
7  0 

75.7 

21.4 

5.9 

6.9 

.3 

11.1 

8.6 

11.8 

8.2 

61.1 

6.2 

6.8 

1.4 

3.7 

10.0 

12.0 

64.7 
16.4 
64.4 
19.9 

1.9 
23.3 
47.6 

1.3 
68.8 

9.7 

6.5 

16.4 

21.0 

2.5 

24.2 

2.4 

3.4 

14  7 

32.3 

15.1 

41.7 

7.2 
44.7 
28.2 
28.8 
46.4 
33.8 
36.2 

1.6 
37.0 
29.7 

30.6 
10.0 
27.2 
31.5 
17.6 
40.8 
27.1 
33.6 
3.3 
29.6 

28.0 
39.3 
22.0 
11.3 
33.2 
36.7 
16.6 
13.7 
33.4 
19.7 

27.9 
60.3 
19.1 
51.0 

7.2 
36.4 
21.7 

2.4 
25.1 
3,6.  8 
11.6 

3.9 

20.5 
17.6 
5.2 
4.6 
16.  S 
26.8 
7.2 
43.3 
27.2 

2.1 
17.1 
32.7 
34.4 
23.2 
44.3 
30.6 
.1 
16.5 
31.6 

26.2 
25.4 
35.3 
36.0 
3.2 
28.6 
41.0 
38.2 
13.7 
31.6 

44.1 
27.2 
34.3 
3.5 
37  7 
40.0 
39.6 
31.3 
.34.0 
28.8 

2.2 
30.9 
78.9 
.2 
19.1 
78.4 
48.5 

.1 
23.5 

781 

10.1 

64.9 

18.7 

5.9 

.4 

Alaska 

.1 
12.6 
.2 
.2 
1.7 
13.6 
.3 
.8 

43.5 
3.1 
1.6 

.8 
2.1 

.9 
1.0 
24.7 
2.6 

.9 

2.5 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2-- 

3.6 

1.7 

«.6 

.1 

1.0 

.9 

459 

1,146 

5,430 

446 

134 

.4 
30.6 

.8 
9.4 
18.7 

12.9 

7.9 

1.7 

27.9 

23.1 

21.6 

1.0 

3.2 

61.3 

47.8 

65.1 

Arkansas    ..  .    

8.9 

51.6 
.2 

■     .7 
3.7 

California   _ 

72.9 

94  0 

Colorado '. 

.7 
1.5 

Connecticut 

5.3 

5  2 

Delaware 

T>i.'5t;rif»t  nf  nnlnmhia 

27.3 
20.4 

9.7 

193 
2,301 

2,041 
60 

201 
5,065 
1,947 
1,209 
1,036 
1,555 
1,367 

807 

433 
993 

1,257 
947 

1,464 

.5 
8.4 

67.2 

0) 

13.4 
4.5 
10.7 
4.6 
13.0 
79.2 
26.5 
11.9 

13.6 
2.7 
2.9 
3.0 

33.1 

9.8 
38.7 

13.3 
(?) 
18.4 
21.1 
38.7 
23.3 
27.9 
5.2 
36.6 
25.7 

21.7 
4.0 
16  3 
23.2 
42.1 

34.7 
25.2 

6.6 
P) 
28.4 
34.1 
31.6 
32.3 
30.2 
.6 
22.0 
29.1 

29.6 
12.6 
30.8 
30.2 
24.6 

37.3 
27.2 

17.6 

Florida 

.5 
23.9 

Georgia .. 

Hawaii      

4.4 
20.4 
26.7 

8.5 
12.0 
14.2 

1.6 
6.8 
2.7 
.1 
4.1 
3.6 

(=) 

26.4 

36.9 

17.9 

26  3 

21.1 

11  4 

Idaho  _    - 

2.0 

.6 

1.0 

1.7 

1.1 

16.2 

1.8 

.2 

1.4 
.7 
.4 
.4 
.2 

Illinois — .    

2  8 

IndiBTin 

1 

11.7 

Kansas 

6  7 

Kentucky.     

T.nnkianfi 

4.9 
26.3 

21.1 
28.5 
28.0 
23.3 
(') 
7.4 
26.1 
20.9 
82.6 
26.7 

14.3 
15.7 
21.8 
.6 
15.6 
15.8 
42.3 
40.6 
19.7 
29.0 

.9 

10.4 
33.1 

33.7 
44.8 
48.7 
25.9 

2  7 

Maine _. 

30.9 
1.4 
1.0 

Miclji^an 

1  0 

17.3 

Missouri 

Montana 

332 

445 

4.2 
5.8 

13.6 
32.1 

31.6 
38.4 

50.6 
23.1 

.4 

Nevada 

275 

531 

241 
2.917 
2,411 

107 
3,031 
1,889 

378 

1.8 

6.9 

5.6 
23.7 

6.5 

53.3 

12.1 

16.6 

.7 

2.1 

29.5 

22.8 
27.0 
17.6 
29.6 
30.8 
35.9 
16.0 
U.4 

30.5 

41.6 
29.0 
27.9 
11.3 
26.2 
28.1 
26.2 
19.6 

31.3 

24.1 
20.3 
26.0 
3.6 
19.6 
18.5 
57.8 
25.9 

New  Jersey . 

4.2 
6.1 
13.1 

5.8 

New  York  ' 

.6 
23.6 
.5 
.6 
.2 
.2 
1.2 
1.7 

7.4 

.9 

12.0 

1.0 

.3 

3.5 

24.6 

1.2 

10.8 

.9 

.6 

.2 
2.2 

23.8 

North  Dakota    ... ' 

6.9 

11.2 

Ohio 

.9 
.2 

Oregon. 

10.6 
1.6 

8.8 

41.0 

Pennsylvania.- ._  .  . 

Rhode  Island 

107 

961 

213 

1,5.62 

4,334 

133 

167 

965 

585 

804 

1,371 

115 

.9 

1.9 

1.4 

3.4 

.8 

'.h' 

11.5 

1.4 

7.3 

.5 

16.8 

38.8 

30.0 

5.6.2 

20.3 

4.5 

9.6 

45.0 

1.4 

48.6 

9.2 

1.7 

29.0 

59.3 
44.1 
28.6 
47.3 
12.0 
26.9 
25.4 
1.4 
32.6 
29.5 
13.9 

24.3 

15.0 

14.0 

South  Carolina.  ..  .. 

South  Dakota 

27.1 
3.7 
27.6 
28.9 
36.8 
4.6 
5.1 
4.3 
30.8 
39.8 

5.3 

.8 

.6 

54.6 

17.4 
9.6 
31.0 
21.1 
24.6 
13.4 
3.2 
9.3 
38.3 
30.4 

7.0 

3.4 

.6 

41.4 

38.3 

4.6 
10.1 

2.2 
22.6 
32.2 

Texas 

Utah .. 

7.1 

2LI 

Virginia 

1.5 
11.3 

1.0 
22.8 
33.9 

'"""78'7' 

Washington.   

82.6 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin        

8.7 

21.7 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


2  Not  computed;  base  too  small. 


'  Excludes  payments  to  meet  temporary  special  needs. 


' 
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home.  The  remaining  cases  were 
closed  because  the  family  was  no 
longer  eligible  for  some  reason  other 
than  changed  economic  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  child's  reaching 
maximum  age  or  not  attending  school, 
return  of  the  absent  parent,  remar- 
riage of  the  parent,  loss  of  residence 
or  moving  from  the  State,  rehabilita- 
tion of  an  incapacitated  parent,  or 
change  in  agency  policy. 

Ability  of  States  To  Provide  for  Up- 
turn in  Need 

During  the  war,  when  case  loads 
were  contracting,  waiting  lists  of  ap- 


plicants for  assistance  were  all  but 
liquidated.  The  upturn  in  case  loads 
during  the  last  part  of  1945  raises  a 
question  whether  the  States  will  be 
able  to  provide  assistance  to  all  who 
are  eligible.  In  1945  most  States  were 
able  to  grant  assistance  as  soon  as 
applications  were  approved.  In  a  few 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  shortage  of 
funds  prevented  the  agency  from 
meeting  the  increased  need  resulting 
from  changed  economic  conditions 
after  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  Alabama,  for  example,  funds 
were  insufllcient  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  permit  payments  to  some  eligible 
applicants;  although  all  applications 


Table  150. — Payments:  Number  of  Slates 
with  average  payment  in  specified  inter- 
val, by  program,  December  1945 


Table  149. — Payments:  Percentage  distribution  of  payments  for  November  1945,   by 
amount  and  program,  for  States  with  approved  plans — Continued 


Aid  to  dependent  children 

State 

Num- 
ber of 
pay- 
ments 
to  fam- 
ilies 

Percent  in  specified 

interval 

Less 
than 
$10.00 

$10. 00- 

19.99 

$20.00- 
29.99 

$30.00- 
39.99 

$40.00- 
49.99 

$50.00- 
69.99 

$60. 00- 
69.99 

$70.00- 
79.99 

$80.00- 
89.99 

$90.00- 
99.99 

$100.00 

or 
more 

Total 

266, 641 

1.6 

16.9 

12.3 

14.0 

12.3 

10.0 

8.8 

6.5 

4  7 

3.9 

9.0 

AJabama 

Alaska 

6,524 

40 

1,449 

4,005 

6,636 

3,188 

2,231 

280 

638 

6,211 

4,012 
516 
1,194 
19,643 
6,936 
3,129 
2,892 
5,078 
8,726 
1,382 

3,163 
7,358 

13,  600 
4,634 
3,020 

11,  799 
1,266 
2,206 
816 
3,249 

2,616 

21,883 

6,056 

1,362 

7,490 

15, 982 

1,217 

24,228 

1,451 

3,824 

1,482 
11, 172 
11,077 
1,847 
666 
3,526 
4,004 
7,101 
6,657 
280 

4.9 

37.6 

23.5 
W 
1.2 

19.4 
6.4 
6.8 
6.4 
4.3 
3.9 
4.1 

16.1 
7.6 
9.1 
9.3 
32.6 
8.0 
10.6 
28.6 
13.2 
6.4 

3.6 

6.4 
6.0 

12.4 

27.4 
3.6 
8.0 

12.3 
7.1 

10.5 

18.0 
3.8 

19.6 
8.7 

10.5 
.5 
5.2 
6.4 
7.2 

29.7 

19.9 
16.6 
63.2 

5.6 

3.7 
19.1 

6.0 
17.4 
10.8 

9.6 

19.6 
P) 
23.3 
20.6 
11.6 
11.3 
6.6 
5.7 
5.6 
247 

19.6 
11.8 
13.7 
9.3 
24  3 
24  5 
13.9 
16.6 
18.3 
10.3 

23.2 

6.1 

7.3 

11.3 

31.2 

2.3.7 

17.6 

11.9 

6.9 

10.3 

19.6 
5.5 
19.9 
14  2 
12.5 
248 
5.7 
8.0 
7.7 
17.0 

21.9 
23.0 

8.7 
P) 
21.0 
10.6 

4  9 
13.6 

7.1 
11.1 

9.6 
17.2 

9.6 
12.2 
11.1 
15.6 

2.7 
15.0 
16.4 

49 
39.4 
11.5 

18.2 
7.1 
8.7 
18.7 
9.7 
17.5 
12.8 
12.6 
8.9 
9.9 

14  6 
6.6 
11.1 
13.2 
13.9 
16.7 
7.2 
13.9 
10.1 
5.7 

17.6 
14  9 

3.5 

14  8 
8.0 
6.1 
12.6 
6.9 
10.7 
13.0 
10.0 

4  7 
12.6 
12.3 
14  4 
13.5 
10.2 
12.1 
.7 

9.3 
11.0 

12.2 
7.7 
12.8 
20.2 
1.2 
11.1 
12.8 
12.6 
10.7 
10.2 

11.8 
10.5 

4  6 
13.1 
12.6 
10.4 

9.9 
16.0 

9.7 

1.3 

12.6 
7.5 

1.8 
"""8."7 

.4 
3.7 

.1 

.1 
"""i.'9 

C) 
1.0 

.2 
4.3 
.2 
.7 
1.4 

.'2 
.8 

6.0 

.2 

.8 

1.0 

1.6 

2.5 

.8 

9.6 

1.3 

.3 

1.3 

.4 
.4 

:i 
1.0 

""i."o 
.9 
.5 

.'5 
3.1 
.5 
.4 
.2 
.1 
.7 
1.0 
7.3 

2.9 
2,8 
1.1 

.3 

.4 
2.2 

.1 
5.4 

.6 

.4 

24.3 
37.1 
1.4 
8.0 
4.4 
1.8 
1.9 
33.9 

41.5 
8.3 
12.4 
5.9 
9.2 
31.8 
11.5 
39.6 
8.6 
4.6 

27.2 
2.3 
3.1 
4.4 
30.1 
31.2 
17.9 
8.5 
3.6 
8.3 

21.9 
1.9 

38.4 
9.0 
7.9 

36.5 
3.2 
3.5 
4.6 

38.7 

12.9 
31.8 
35.7 

40 
30.9 
27.5 

1.7 
29.4 

9.4 

2,6 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware.. 

Dist.  of  Col 

Florida 

11.0 
13.6 

7.8 
12.5 
14  3 

6.4 

1.8 
10.5 
10.1 
12.6 

8.2 

4  4 
12.0 
(0 

5.4 
10.1 

6.8 
8.1 
23.2 
15.6 
.3 
7.6 
8.4 
9.6 
13.1 
9.8 

7.2 

14  5 
2.6 
11.3 
11.4 
5.6 
9.8 
13.2 
12.2 
.3 

5.8 
2.9 

8.1 
10.4 

8.6 

9.3 
13.2 

2.6 

.4 
8.7 
8.1 
9.4 
4  0 
3.5 
9.0 

9.6 
S.l 
9.0 
10.7 
12.9 
.2 

(0 
7.4 
7.3 
6.7 
2.4 

7.9 
6.2 
10.6 
8.9 
7.5 
.8 

.2 
3.9 
4  5 
4  3 

.9 

33.0 
9.0 
31.4 
25.0 
18.0 
.4 

16.9 

Idaho 

10.6 

Illinois 

11.7 

Indiana    .__ 

.5 

Kansas 

5.6 

3.1 

6.2 

Kentucky.. 

45 
11.4 

4  0 
9.2 
12.8 
8.5 

Maine  .  .  . 

9.5 

.1 

10.8 
9.3 
1.4 

7.6 

2.1 
9.7 
6.3 
4  0 

17.7 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.-. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

1.2 
33.3 
11.1 

2.8 

2.7 
6.8 
8.7 
10.2 
9.0 

3.8 
141 
.2 
11.6 
8.8 
3.2 
10.0 
10.8 
13.4 
.1 

3.4 

1.2 

.1 
4  7 
6.2 
9.8 
8.9 

1.7 
12.0 
.1 
6.4 
6.3 
(') 
10.0 
8.6 
10.3 

1.1 
3.5 
5.9 
8.0 
7.2 

.8 
10.1 

.2 
40 
4  5 
1.4 
8.4 
6.6 
7.2 

.4 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey - 

New  Mexico 

New  York  3 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 

7.4 
11.0 
21.0 
16.3 

.7 

20.6 

(') 

8.0 

11.1 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

.6 
30.5 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

13.3 
16.6 

.8 
.2 

1.3 

.1 

1.1 
(') 

Utah. 

6.7 
28.4 
20.9 

4  8 
19.6 
10.3 
16.4 

7.5 
18.2 
12.1 

4  7 
141 
11.3 

8.9 

9.0 
7.6 
7.3 
6.8 
7.9 
10.9 
13.2 

9.5 
6.4 
4  9 
6.2 
41 
11.4 
18.6 

13.7 
2.7 
2.7 
7.4 
1.6 
8.5 

10.4 

is.  7 

.2 
1.6 
9.6 

.5 
7.5 
8.6 

6.8 
.9 
.8 

9.0 
.1 

6.4 

7.1 

23.3 

Virginia.     .. 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming- 

(')' 
12.9 
6.4 

Average 
payment 

Old-age 
a.ssist- 
ance 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren 
(per 
famUy) 

Qeneral 

assist- 
ance 
(per 
case) 

Total.- 

61 

48 

50 

46 

Less  than  $10.00.. 

1 

10.00-19.99 

20.00-29.99 

30.00-39.99.- 

40.00-49.99 

50.00-69.99 

60.00-69.99 

11 
9 

27 
3 

1 

7 
10 
22 
7 
2 

.. 

15 
.. 

11 
2 
6 

1 

8 

15 
15 

7 

70.00-79.99 

80.00-89.99 

90.00-99.99 - 

were  investigated,  2,498  cases  that  had 
been  approved  during  the  year  had 
not  been  placed  on  the  rolls  by  De- 
cember 1945 — more  than  three  and  a 
half  times  the  number  of  eligible  cases 
not  receiving  payments  in  July  1944. 

Arkansas  for  a  number  of  months 
found  it  necessary,  through  a  system 
of  county  quotas,  to  limit  the  number 
of  applicants  added  to  the  rolls.  Even 
though  publicity  on  the  shortage  of 
funds  discouraged  applications,  the 
number  pending  in  the  State  in- 
creased. By  the  end  of  1945,  13  ap- 
plications for  old-age  assistance  and 
10  for  aid  to  the  blind  were  pending 
for  each  100  recipients,  and  19  appli- 
cations for  aid  to  dependent  children 
were  pending  for  each  100  families 
aided. 

In  Mississippi,  a  number  of  coun- 
ties have  raised  old-age  assistance 
payments  since  July  1944  by  meeting 
a  higher  fraction  of  the  need  of  recipi- 
ents. After  May  1945,  however,  the 
agency  was  unable  to  maintain  these 
payments  and  to  increase  the  case 
load;  applications  were  approved, 
therefore,  only  when  cases  were  closed. 

Louisiana,  by  initiating  cuts  in  pay- 
ments in  November  because  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  funds  for  assistance,  tem- 
porarily reduced  the  total  number  of 
applications  pending.  Despite  these 
cuts,  31  applications  were  pending  for 
general  assistance  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember for  every  100  cases  on  the  rolls. 
In  mid-December,  local  staffs  were 
told  not  to  approve  additional  cases 
for  the  special  types  of  assistance. 

Assistance  Payments 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  In- 
creasing size  of  assistance  payments 
has  been  as  noteworthy  as  the  de- 
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creasing  case  load  (table  141).  The 
gain  in  levels  of  payments  was  contin- 
ued in  1945;  the  increases  in  average 
payments  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
were  substantial  in  this  year — 8  per- 
cent in  old-age  assistance  and  14  per- 
cent in  each  of  the  other  three  pro- 
grams (table  148). 

These  increases  in  pajrments  in  part 
resulted  from  more  nearly  adequate 
and  realistic  provision  for  the  needs 


of  recipients.  Until  wartime  condi- 
tions had  reduced  case  loads  and  in- 
creased tax  yields,  some  State  agen- 
cies had  been  unable  to  raise  stand- 
ards, though  standards  were  far  too 
low.  Part  of  the  rise  in  payments, 
however,  was  due  to  other  changes, 
administrative  in  character,  which 
often  have  not  actually  added  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  recipients. 
The  increases  in  individual    pay- 


Table    151 . — Payments:  Percentage  distribution  of  payments  in   relation  to  Federal 
matching  maximums,  by  program,  November  1945 

[Federal  matching  maximums:  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind,  $40  per  month;  aid  to  dependent 
children,  $18  per  month  for  the  first  child  and  $12  for  each  additional  chOd] 


Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

State 

Less 
than 
Federal 
maxi- 
mum 

Federal 
maxi- 
mum 

More 
than 
Federal 
maxi- 
mum 

Less 
than 
Federal 
maxi- 
mum 

Federal 
maxi- 
mum 

More 
than 
Federal 
maxi- 
mum 

Less 
than 
Federal 
maxi- 
mums 

Federal 
maxi- 
mums 

More 
than 
Federal 
maxi- 
mums 

Total. 

71.9 

10.6 

17.7 

68.0 

13.9 

18.0 

28.1 

20.6 

61.3 

Alabama 

97.7 
45.6 
21.1 
99.9 
8.0 
21.6 
46.2 
100.0 
63.0 
79.6 

100.0 
94.0 
72.9 
70.5 
91.4 
83.9 
82.2 

100.0 
94.2 
74.7 

78.9 
40.5 
70.6 
75.7 
100.0 
92.6 
73.9 
79.1 
17.4 
73.3 

81.5 
78.2 
65.1 
99.5 
77.6 
84.2 
57.7 
48.8 
78.7 
62.2 

100.0 
94.7 
99.2 
99.5 
38.3 

100.0 
98.5 
10.0 
99.0 
77.2 
57.4 

2.1 

11.5 

78.9 

.2 

1.5 

9.9 

47.1 

.1 
42.9 

99.6 

.4 

74.3 
(') 

8.8 
69.8 

3.2 
14.6 
11.5 

8.2 
14.3 
16.3 

64.7 
25.4 
16.5 
10.5 
17.3 
34.3 
22.0 
96.2 
32.8 
15.0 

20.9 
6.1 
6.7 
U.8 
100.0 
18.5 
13.2 
12.6 

22.9 

2  8 

Alaska 

(') 

13.3 
99.0 
2.8 
38.7 
47.0 

3.5 

1.0 

.6 

61.3 

45.5 

83.2 

91.2 

30.2 

.5 

8.6 

.9 

.7 

.6 

83.7 

35.3 
1.9 
8.2 
2.1 
3.0 

65.7 
7.9 
3.8 

11.7 
1.2 

79.1 
.9 
.6 
1.1 

Arkansas.  

California.  _ 

90.5 

68.5 

6.7 

96.6 

96  3 

Colorado 

76  8 

7.5 

87.6 

Delaware  _ 

91  1 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida . 

4.1 
20.4 

32.9 

45.1 
72.8 

100.0 

0) 
62.2 
60.3 
82.0 
62.0 
72.2 

100.0 
87.0 
66.9 

66.3 
20.0 
60.4 
56.8 
100.0 

3.6 
27.2 

51.3 

85.1 

Georgia—  ..      

Hawaii      _  . 

2.8 
11.6 
13.1 
8.3 
2.3 
7.0 

3.2 
15.6 
16.4 
.3 
13.8 
10.8 

(') 
19.9 
32.7 
17.4 
14.6 
10.7 

(') 
17.9 
7.1 
.6 
23.4 
17.1 

72  7 

Illinois 

87  4 

Indiana. 

79  8 

Iowa .  

Kentucky 

2.6 
25.3 

21.1 
6.8 
28.0 
22  3 

3.3 

5.2 
33.1 

33.7 
26.2 
48.6 
3.6 

7.9 

83.8 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

63.6 
1.4 
2.0 

(^) 

63.8 

1.0 

30.6 

93.0 
92  7 

Miimesota 

Mississippi. 

87.2 

Missouri, ._ 

7.4 
26.1 
20.9 
82.6 
26.7 

6.4 

3.3 

3.3 

.6 

8.3 

15.8 

42.3 

24.8 

10.3 

6.1 

81.5 

32.7 

4.0 

Montana 

49.4 
76.9 

50.6 
23.1 

54.1 

Nebraska 

83  5 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

68.7 

70.1 
79.7 
61.2 
96.4 
69.2 
81.5 
42.2 
33.1 

31.3 

9.8 
20.3 
3.6 
3.6 
7.6 
18.5 
67.8 
8.7 

9.7 

15.5 

49.5 

6.3 

67.0 

18.6 

19.1 

2.3 

6.6 

8.0 

13.2 

100.0 
30.1 
58.4 

100.0 
9.1 
16.4 
67.8 
3.0 
73.6 
14.2 
11.4 

1.2 

3.4 

4.7 

.6 

32.7 

8.2 

8.0 

97.7 

1.8 

.7 

1.7 

89  1 

New  Jersey.  .  . 

12.2 
18.4 
31.6 

20.2 

81  0 

New  Mexico..  ..  ... 

46  8 

New  York  3 

45.1 

93  1 

North  Carolina...  .. 

2 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

14.1 

23.4 
0 

73.1 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  . 

26.4 
11.1 
31.7 

68.2 

91  6 

Pennsylvania- 

91.4 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

71.0 

100.0 
93.0 
96.6 
99.4 
37.6 
61.7 
95.4 
7.4 
97.8 
77.5 
46.1 

4.7 

24.3 

85.1 

South  Dakota 

6.3 

.8 

.5 

49.2 

7.0 

3.4 

.6 

37.6 

38.3 

4.6 

1.5 

2.2 

22.5 

8.7 

3.6 
41.6 

66  3 

Tp.nnpsspe 

m 

Texas 

Utah.. 

12.5 

24.8 

2.4 
83.6 
20.4 
.5 
26.4 
6.5 
4.3 

Vermont 

Virginia ... 

1.5 
1.4 
1.0 
22.8 
8.7 

21  8 

Washington . 

88.6 

91.1 

96  5 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

80  4 

Wyoming 

33.9 

45.2 

84  3 

ments  in  1945,  added  to  those  of  the 
earlier  war  years,  raised  average  pay- 
ments appreciably.  In  the  5  years 
from  December  1940  to  December 
1945,  average  payments  of  aid  to  the 
blind  and  general  assistance  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  rose  about  one- 
third;  the  average  for  old-age  assist- 
ance rose  one-half,  and  that  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  three-flfths 
(table  148) .  A  few  of  the  largest  ac- 
tual increases  in  average  payments 
since  1940  resulted  from  the  inaugura- 
tion of  new  State-Federal  programs 
to  replace  earlier  programs  financed 
chiefly  from  county  funds. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Adequacy  of 
Payments 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  assistance  pay- 
ments has  meant  to  recipients  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power  and 
whether  assistance  was  actually  more 
nearly  adequate  by  the  end  of  1945 
than  in  earlier  years. 

Rise  in  living  costs. — Estimates  vary 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  rise  In 
the  cost  of  living  during  the  5  years 
ended  in  December  1945.  The  con- 
sumers' price  index  maintained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  moder- 
ate-income families  in  large  cities 
shows  that  in  December  1945  the  av- 
erage cost  of  all  items  in  a  family 
budget  was  nearly  29  percent  higher 
than  in  January  1941,  and  more  than 
2  percent  higher  than  in  December 
1944.'  A  higher  estimate"  of  a  33- 
percent  increase  from  January  1941 
to  September  1945  took  into  account 
the  effects  of  quality  deterioration, 
the  unavailability  of  low-priced  mer- 
chandise, and  the  increase  in  living 
costs  in  small  cities,  which  are  only 
partly  measured  by  the  index  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Further- 
more, it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
scarcity  of  low-priced  goods  has  in- 
creased living  costs  more  sharply  for 
persons  at  subsistence  levels  than  for 
those  with  moderate  or  high  incomes.  , 

Higher  average  need. — Whether  the 
larger  assistance  payments  in  1945 
could  provide  more  effectively  for  the  • 


'  Percentage  not  computed  because  base  too  small. 
Of  40  payments  of  aid  to  dependent  children  in 
Alaska.  2  were  below  and  38  above  Federal  matching 
maximums.    Of  60  payments  of  aid  to  the  blind  in 


Hawaii,  65  were  below,  2  were  above,  and  3  were  at 
matching  maximum. 

3  Less  than  0.06  percent. 

!  Excludes  payments  to  meet  temporary  special  needs. 


1  "Index  of  Consumers'  Prices  In  Large 
Cities,  December  1945,"  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view, February  1946,  pp.  301-303. 

^  Based  on  report  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Cost  of  Living  Index,  appointed 
by  the  President.  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
March  1946,  p.  358. 
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needs  of  recipients  than  the  smaller 
payments  of  earlier  years  is  deter- 
mined not  only  by  higher  prices  but 
doubtless  also  by  the  greater  need  of 
the  individuals  and  families  depend- 
ent on  assistance.  There  is  reason  to 
assume  that  the  average  need  per 
recipient  or  family  was  higher  at  the 
end  of  1945  than  in  previous  years. 
In  most  instances,  the  neediest  re- 
cipients were  the  ones  who  remained 
on  assistance  rolls  throughout  the  war 
or  were  the  first  who  were  forced  to 
reapply.  In  old-age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  1945  in- 
cluded unusually  high  proportions  of 
relatively  more  aged  and  handicapped 
persons — groups  likely  to  need  medi- 
cal and  other  special  services  and  care. 


Although  large  numbers  of  older  chil- 
dren had  left  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  rolls  to  take  jobs,  families 
with  four  or  more  children  receiving 
aid  were  more  frequent  in  1945  than 
in  1940.  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  States  that  permit  assistance  to 
young  persons  aged  16  and  17  years 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  larger 
number  of  children  aided  per  family. 
The  greater  difficulty  of  taking  em- 
ployment outside  the  home  for 
mothers  with  several  young  children 
than  for  those  with  one  or  two  chil- 
dren tended  also  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  children  aided  per  family  and, 
consequently,  the  average  need.  Sev- 
eral State  agencies  have  reported  that 
families  coming  on  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  rolls  after  cut-backs 


in  employment  are  larger  than  aver- 
age. 

State  Action  To  Increase  Payments 

Most  assistance  agencies  have  made 
some  adjustments  since  1940  in  the 
cost  figures  used  by  staff  in  determin- 
ing the  need  of  recipients.  Some 
agencies  have  periodically  adjusted 
their  cost  prices  for  food  and  clothing. 
In  1945,  progress  in  liberalizing  State 
maximums  on  assistance  payments — 
through  either  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative action — accounted  for  a  large 
part  of  the  rise  in  individual  payments 
during  the  year. 

Arbitrary  limits  on  assistance  pay- 
ments make  it  impossible  for  agencies 
either  to  provide  for  unusual  needs, 
the  costs  of  which  would  bring  the 


Table  152. — Payments  for  old-age  assistance:  Total  amount  by  State  and  month,  1945 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  15, 1946] 


State 


Total". 

Ala—- 

Alaska 

Ariz 

Ark 

Calif- 

Colo 

Conn 

Del -.. 

Dist.  of  Col. 
Fla -.- 

Oa 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

ni- 

Ind 

Iowa 

Kans 

Ky 

La 

Maine 

Md 

Mass 

Mich 

Minn _ 

Miss 

Mo 

Mont- - 

Nebr 

Nov 

N.  H 

N.J 

N.  Mex 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

N.  Dak 

Ohio -., 

Okla 

Oreg 

Pa --. 

R.  I 

s.  c 

S.  Dak 

Tenn 

Tex 

Utah 

Vt- 

Va 

Wash 

W.  Va 

Wis 

Wyo 


$726,422,336 


Total 


$5S,  736, 891 


6, 0.52, 310 

667, 302 

4, 385,  275 

6, 656, 162 

89,802,411 

20, 100,  676 

6, 309, 623 

250,  930 

979,  391 

14, 287, 831 

9, 186, 168 

399,  617 

3, 621,  516 

46,  989, 123 
16,  982,  685 
18,  771, 155 

9, 868,  710 
6, 629,  680 
10, 105,  359 
5, 280,  782 

3, 868,  368 
38,  568,  517 
31,754,611 
20, 128,  636 

5. 094. 753 
28, 993,  502 

4,021,275 

8,451,005 
890, 062 

2,343,819 

9,002,946 
2,217,174 

44,478,469 
4, 969, 076 
3, 482, 857 

42,  683, 155 

30, 323, 478 
8, 753, 842 

29,  937,  327 
2, 949, 161 

3, 808, 216 
3,836,871 
7, 387, 327 

47,  936, 667 
6,  906, 902 
1,  398, 462 
2, 538, 967 

33,  397,  591 
3,  774, 023 

16,867,028 
1, 431, 753 


January     February      March 


493,  543 

43,  933 

366,  699 

512, 446 

7,471,020 

1,  691,  591 

495, 438 

21,127 

76.110 

1, 140,  576 

754, 892 
32, 142 

294, 852 
3, 830, 629 
1, 428.  716 

1,  538, 1 
818, 077 
581, 172 
817,  620 
430, 202 

319,  065 
3,114,096 

2,  551,  404 

1,  643,  079 
421.412 

2,  325,  292 
327,870 
690,302 

74, 769 
190, 153 

761, 136 
180, 760 

3,  731,  768 
392, 855 
285, 206 

3,  568, 126 

2,  224, 135 
686, 382 

2, 420, 708 
238, 666 

298, 176 
309, 686 
634,311 

3,  688, 848 
484,  883 
111,943 
205, 046 

2,  270,  994 
336, 300 

1,  309,  348 
110,607 


$58, 693, 475 


492, 056 

43,' 

365,  580 

513, 710 

7, 454, 1 

1,  689, 238 

495,  526 

21, 054 

77, 120 

1,117,001 

754, 316 
31, 828 

293,  537 
3, 833, 778 
1,426,664 

1,  642, 103 
817, 785 
574, 347 
819, 846 
431, 439 

319,  493 
3, 108,  544 

2,  553,  301 
1,  643, 843 

421,  348 
2, 331, 606 
329, 994 
694, 065 
74,  577 
191,  505 

749, 375 
181,  633 

3,  679, 778 

393. 675 
288, 155 

3,  566, 159 
2, 231, 639 

686, 308 
2, 430, 008 

239,  590 

297,  607 
309,434 

633. 676 
3,691,576 

483, 422 
113,215 
205, 578 

2, 272, 802 
336,  646 

1,  310, 068 
110,  562 


$58,856,126 


495, 927 

44,531 

365,  267 

615,024 

7, 457,  760 

1,  687, 855 

494,  707 

20, 722 

77,  565 

1, 164, 050 

754, 439 
32, 010 

294, 004 
3, 850, 007 
1, 426, 024 

1,  549, 115 
814, 459 
567, 468 
831, 752 
434, 301 

320, 366 
3, 199, 378 

2,  558, 948 
1, 545,  601 

421, 098 
2, 332, 534 
330, 704 
694,953 
73, 867 
193, 328 

748,079 
182, 335 
3,660,837 
395, 804 
290, 022 

3,  547,  576 
2, 238,  568 

690, 392 

2,440,854 

240, 331 

298, 208 
309, 166 
632, 952 

3, 706, 677 
482,868 
113, 238 
205,  595 

2, 279, 986 
335, 123 

1,310,278 
110, 483 


April 


$59,062,140 


495,720 

44,831 

365,623 

609, 977 

7, 452,  379 

1, 683,  238 

507,  713 

20,441 

77, 923 

1, 162, 448 

755,  596 
33,  248 

293, 465 
3, 866,  580 
1, 419, 142 

1,  548, 882 
805, 097 
661, 841 
843,  764 
436, 996 

319, 733 
3, 198, 07: 

2,  668,  636 
1,649,898 

420, 752 
2, 333,  582 
332, 492 
693, 669 
73,  552 
193, 618 

750,  277 
183, 832 

3,  613, 378 
399,961 
289, 837 

3, 537, 999 
2, 249, 961 

692, 850 
2,456,076 

241, 056 

299, 358 
309,410 
611,604 

3, 928,  284 
480,  368 
113, 151 
207, 369 

2,  270, 430 
335,  601 

1, 308, 723 
114, 707 


May 


$59,825,582 


496, 803 
45, 061 

365. 169 
607, 217 

7, 454, 804 

1,  676, 748 

512,424 

20,283 

77,  575 

1, 169, 019 

767,288 
32,489 

292,  313 
3, 878, 069 
1,417,621 

1,  553, 390 
806, 859 
666,  951 
853,  771 
439, 269 

321, 184 
3, 198, 308 

2,  573, 328 
1, 650, 685 

422,  846 
2, 341, 002 
333,013 
693,  563 
73, 607 
195, 639 

750, 694 
184, 884 

3,  543, 287 
404, 788 
293, 031 

3,  533,  696 
2,  267, 606 

697, 713 
2,471,882 

242, 726 

302, 002 
310,  500 

611. 170 
4, 038, 443 

493, 968 
113,171 
205, 825 

2, 888, 253 
333,  557 

1,307,239 
114,860 


June 


$60, 047, 047 


495,  632 

45,  565 

363, 712 

502, 167 

7,469,855 

1,  672, 397 

509,  779 

20,639 

77, 631 

1, 178, 830 

758, 316 

32, 433 

291, 235 

3,  880, 470 

1,413,351 

1,563,115 

809,  517 

552, 481 

861,  788 

440, 739 

320, 929 
3, 187, 944 
2,585,828 

1,  651,  242 
424,  732 

2, 345,  766 

333, 829 

692, 974 

73,  725 

196,  547 

748, 241 
185, 868 

3,  602,  672 
409, 176 
290, 629 

3,  529, 798 

2, 291, 194 
708, 773 

2, 480, 532 
242,916 

302, 440 
311,308 
609,86; 
4, 057, 832 
493,444 
115,010 
205,  994 

2,  938, 907 
333, 473 

1, 308, 990 
121, 925 


July 


$60,  536,  297 


499, 814 

47, 610 

363.949 

440,287 

7, 476, 618 

1, 666, 602 

613,  562 

20,  754 

86,532 

1, 188,  514 

759, 684 
33,423 

307, 128 
3, 903, 197 
1,411,384 

1,  567, 101 
810,  115 
547,  707 
856,  481 
440, 391 

320,  324 
3, 193, 019 

2,  618, 446 

1,  649, 134 
424,418 

2, 353, 417 
335, 914 
690, 263 
73,804 
195, 209 

746, 106 
183, 495 

3, 607,  673 
414,  246 
289, 013 

3, 519, 249 

2,  674,  892 
738, 242 

2, 492, 751 
244,878 

312,891 
323, 238 
608, 910 

4,070.011 
497,531 
117,404 
211,  460 

2, 968.  930 
287, 38: 

1, 312, 262 
122,  199 


August     September    October    November  December 


$60, 943, 111 


503, 211 

48, 103 

364, 070 

436, 031 

7,478,812 

1, 663,  549 

649, 841 

20,925 

86, 295 

1, 199, 644 

760, 754 
33,497 

308,  509 
3,921,329 
1, 405, 959 

1,  567, 305 
813,511 
542, 836 
850, 055 
440,  616 

322, 519 
3, 197, 783 
2, 660, 190 
1, 652, 060 

423,  930 
2, 364, 672 

336,07: 

690, 350 
74,064 

195,034 

744, 602 

183, 650 

3, 650, 705 

418,834 

288,  490 

3,  650, 100 

2, 777, 694 

747,  550 

2,  510,  293 
247,  573 

324,636 
325,  526 
607,  571 

4, 087, 700 
497, 064 
118,394 
212,401 

3, 017, 003 
286, 495 

1,312,968 
122, 331 


$61, 393, 799 


609,220 

49,  036 

364, 656 

432, 466 

7,485,795 

1, 661, 237 

552,  571 

21, 187 

86,647 

1, 213, 844 

780, 503 
33,624 

308.  658 
3, 926, 821 
1,  404, 879 

1,  571,  656 
823, 026 
539, 058 
841, 788 
442, 337 

322,  776 
3,  217,  833 

2,  701, 569 
1,  682, 095 

424, 512 
2, 473, 132 
338, 014 
692, 028 
74,344 
195, 651 

747, 915 
184, 444 

3,  652, 327 
424, 600 
290, 395 

3,  554, 452 
2,801,152 

763, 256 
2, 532, 225 

248, 297 

335,378 
328, 189 
607, 808 

4,112,107 
497, 132 
120, 329 
215,  56: 

3, 077, 256 
286,275 

1,320,889 
123,048 


$62, 137, 738 


517, 626 

50, 436 

366, 180 

429, 623 

7,  601, 114 

1, 662,  912 

654,648 

21, 172 

87,358 

1, 227,  936 

783, 080 

34,  214 

311,066 

3, 987, 979 

1, 406, 402 

1,581,926 

838, 636 

636, 409 

837,623 

444,169 

326, 066 
3,  269,  347 
2,  747, 067 

1,  733, 16: 
428.  007 

2,  536, 937 
338, 970 
705,  545 

74, 351 
197, 178 

754, 005 
187, 099 

3, 887, 375 
430, 264 
292,  171 

3,567,444 

2,825,885 
770,835 

2,  551, 194 
251, 429 

343,040 
330, 278 
607, 098 

4,131,675 
497,051 
121,056 
217, 913 

3, 090, 953 
285, 790 

1,335,858 
133, 180 


$62,828,837 


623,620 

51, 921 

366,  679 

428,  807 

7,  530, 691 

1,  669,  702 

560,423 

21, 120 

87, 015 

1,  244,  553 

783, 451 
35, 369 

312,280 
4, 032,  029 
1, 406,  368 

1,  589,  720 
848,883 
535,  337 
834, 198 
448, 096 

327, 229 
3, 333,  852 

2,  798,  026 

1,  755,  793 
430,  258 

2,  598,  776 
340, 760 
750, 957 

74, 686 
198,  735 

755, 137 
188, 788 
3,918,918 
437,  667 
292, 956 

3,  598.  595 
2, 856, 488 

779, 921 

2, 565.  535 

254,68: 

345, 802 
333.458 
610, 136 

4,179,800 
497, 178 
121, 164 
221., 504 

3.  162,  271 
308, 072 

1, 357, 494 
123.  932 


$63,361,293 


529, 138 

52, 367 

367,801 

428,407 

7,669,864 

1, 676, 607 

562,991 

21,606 

81,620 

1, 261, 416 

783,850 

36,240 

314, 469 

4, 078, 235 

1, 417, 175 

1,  598, 062 

862,  745 

534, 073 

856,  673 

452, 227 

328,684 
3,  350, 341 
2, 837,  708 

1,  772, 039 
431, 440 

2,657,886 

343,638 

762,336 

74,716 

201,222 

757,379 

190, 486 

3, 929, 751 

447, 316 

292, 952 

3, 630, 961 

2, 884,  565 

791,620 

2,  585, 269 
257, 012 

348,678 
336, 678 
612, 194 

4, 243, 712 
496, 993 
120, 387 
224, 715 

3,159,806 
309,409 

1,372,911 
133,923 


i  All  61  States  have  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
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payments  over  the  amount  of  the 
maximum,  or  to  raise  payments  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  maximums  to 
enable  recipients  to  cope  with  higher 
prices.  As  prices  have  risen,  State 
maximums  established  before  the  war 
have  resulted  in  unmet  need  in  a 
growing  number  of  cases.  Conse- 
quently, States  increasingly  have 
taken  steps  to  remove  maximums  on 
the  amount  of  assistance  or  have 
raised  the  amounts  of  the  maximums 
or  have  made  exceptions  to  the  maxi- 
mums to  meet  special  need.  Liberal- 
izations through  either  legislative  or 
administrative     action,     particularly 


numerous  in  1945,  are  shown  in  table 
160. 

Factors  Partly  Offsetting  Increases 

Removal  of  limits  on  payments  for 
the  special  types  of  assistance  is 
changing  the  pattern  of  assistance  but 
is  not  necessarily  adding  to  the  total 
amount  disbursed  for  assistance.  For 
many  persons  in  1940,  the  assistance 
which  they  received  came  both  from 
one  of  the  special  types  of  assistance 
and  from  general  assistance,  and  in 
addition  was  supplemented  by  food 
stamps  or  surplus  commodities.  Be- 
cause of  the  different  sources  of  aid. 


the  total  amouijj  per  recipient  was  not 
known.  In  contrast,  payments  re- 
ported in  1945  much  more  frequently 
represented  the  total  received  as  pub- 
lic assistance.  The  chief  exception 
was  supplementary  medical  care  fur- 
nished free  by  community  health 
agencies  or  financed  by  assistance 
agencies  through  payments  to  ven- 
dors. The  cost  of  considerable 
amounts  of  medical  care  was  also 
provided  through  money  payments 
and  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  high- 
est payments. 

Because  of  the  growing  integration 
of  assistance  programs,  the  increases 


Table  153. — Payments  for  aid  to  dependent  children:  Total  amount  by  State  and  month,  1945 

[Figures  in  italics  represent  programs  administered  without  Federal  participation;  data  corrected  to  Feb.  15, 1946] 


State 


Total 


January 


Febru- 
ary 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Total "., 


!$149,667,120 


$11,635,258 


$11,741,862 


$11,903,031 


$11,987,848 


$12,037,783 


$12,133,574 


!$12,a91,169 


$12,260,634 


$12,654,076 


$13,171,371 


$13,772,103 


$14,278,421 


Total,      approved 
plans,  50  States ' 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut- _ 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida  i._. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky ' 

Louisiana _ 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  i __ 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey... 

New  Mexico... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Washington... 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


! 149, 633,  625 


11,631,618 


11, 738, 197  11, 899, 276 


1,  597, 

'21, 

670, 

1,443, 

6, 429, 

1,972, 

1,943, 

232, 

471, 

2, 222, 


1, 190, 807 
374, 902 
666, 071 
12,  350,  950 
2,  672,  481 
1,080,756 
1,743,758 
1,260.160 
4,412,304 
1, 036,  567 

!  1,330,  440 
6,  964,  285 
9, 754,  230 
2,  587,  267 

904,  273 
4,  576, 933 

661,  900 

1, 071, 784 

«S,  160 

620,  572 

2,318,452 
1, 150,  055 

18,  588,  873 
1, 823, 498 
947, 493 
4, 943,  421 
6, 182,  760 
1, 169,  322 

17,098,012 
1,041,762 

1,042,074 

644, 247 

4, 039,  204 

2,  725,  661 

1,  617,  400 

234,640 

1,  278,  687 

3,910,877 

2, 609,  525 

3, 823,  773 

188, 861 


126,879 

1,770 

64,525 

135,508 

608, 774 

121,137 

144, 878 

17,614 

31,880 

162,  554 

98,902 

29, 450 

47,  409 

965,  592 

233,  753 

84,068 

146,214 

104,294 

347,  471 

78, 801 

104, 948 
557,  375 
751,  721 
206,  223 

75, 236 
359, 005 

44,  792 

78,322 
1,970 

43,841 

191,605 

91,461 

1,397,134 

143,  421 

79,  290 
410.218 
482,  698 

93,468 
1,211,712 

79,440 

84,802 

47,646 

341,458 

225, 051 

134,488 

18,690 

98,412 

285. 061 

225, 623 

324,224 

14,  450 


126,  700 

1,770 

54,480 

136,  823 

512,  745 

121,715 

146, 124 

18,494 

34,  410 

160, 191 


29, 

47, 
973, 
231 

84, 
144, 
104, 
352, 

80, 


107,062 
560,  530 
756, 062 
205, 948 

73, 760 
359, 578 

44,463 

78, 105 
1,895 

47, 983 

192,  405 

93, 108 

1,401,362 

144,368 

78, 902 
410,  767 
484,  459 

94,  492 
1,  265,  885 

80,  346 

85,668 

47,450 

342,  759 

225,  320 

133,  943 

18,919 

99, 312 

288,104 

228, 446 

324, 693 

14,472 


11,984,203 


12, 034, 293 


12,130,014 


212,089,224 


12,  258,  759 


13,169,466 


13,770,108 


14,  276, 416 


126,  793 

1,770 

64,434 

136,  362 

519,635 

121,554 

147,  480 

17,927 

35,068 

166, 910 

99. 130 

29,  595 

47,216 

980, 078 

231, 748 

85,151 

144,516 

103, 089 

384,  709 

81,  793 

108, 837 
567, 962 
764,167 
205, 931 

72, 960 
361,875 

44,936 

77,813 
1,98S 

48, 914 

193,  451 

94,  833 
1,411,759 

147,  413 
81,660 
412,  474 
485. 991 

95,  301 
1,317,288 

80,647 

87,  656 

47, 387 
342,  044 
227,  441 
136, 199 

19,  085 
101,631 
293,112 
230, 167 
323, 436 

14,  838 


126,  724 

1,710 

56,  667 

135,988 

523,  387 

166,388 

155,092 

17,373 

36, 367 

172, 084 

99,  556 
29,688 
46,681 
981,693 
227,  846 
84,  705 
142, 179 
103,  206 
396, 920 
84, 167 

106,  770 
673,  535 
765,  562 
203,  763 

72,  804 
364,  475 

45.  224 

76,158 
1,9m 

60,058 

191,  062 

95,120 

1,384,544 

148,  030 

81,616 
410,  679 
486,  919 

96.723 
1, 346,  236 

82, 114 

88,265 

56, 936 
333,  428 
227,  273 
136,  312 

19,  567 
101,679 
300,  981 
231,242 
315,815 

14, 713 


126, 900 

?,l 

56,  639 

134,  768 

525,  710 

172,  050 

155,138 

17, 922 

36,280 

178, 046 


29, 953 

44.933 
986,169 
223,  365 

84,  242 
141,999 
102,  876 
404,844 

84,349 

107,642 
577. 261 
758, 037 
201,810 

72,  834 
365,  404 

56,754 

74,454 
1,81,0 

61,376 

188, 752 

97,660 

1,363,497 

149,923 

81,907 
406, 168 
490,  403 

98,  337 
1,372,062 

82,  677 

88,959 

57,848 
332,  654 
227,823 
135,922 

19, 838 
101,323 
309,  240 
232, 013 
312,  448 

14,  516 


127, 107 

1,66  S 

56, 071 

131,634 

532, 046 

170,721 

156,  099 

18, 395 

35,911 

183, 431 

98, 201 

30,  622 

43,  395 

988,634 

220,  776 

83, 166 

140,  525 

102,  751 

407,  786 

83, 976 

107, 890 
576, 197 
758,617 
196,  869 

73,  508 
367, 962 

58,620 

72,788 
1,895 

50,937 

189,  481 

98, 018 

1,413,221 

151,646 

80,687 
401,106 
505,  365 

98,  853 
1,396,022 

83,723 

89, 143 

58,436 
332,  750 
230,  810 
135,  267 

19, 878 
102, 100 
319,  575 
232,886 
300, 683 

16, 829 


131, 229 
1,635 
54,  732 
106,187 
541,697 
172,  690 
169,766 

18,  422 
40,  765 

187, 037 

97,  530 
30,  554 

61.  857 
986,  ,677 
216,  679 

81,  690 
137,  998 
102,983 
363, 345 

84,160 

•106,918 
566,  706 
794. 132 
214,494 

74,  819 
370, 448 

58,  652 

70, 862 
1,935 

50,  902 

187,968 

95,988 

1,405,481 

151,  409 

78,  258 
391,113 
616.085 

97, 982 
1,  407, 303 

84, 718 

84,704 

62,  560 
330, 951 
231,  429 
132,  595 

19,  556 
106, 408 
323, 262 
196,  236 
293,  291 

16,  561 


134, 192 

1,675 

54,528 

105,  374 
535,  206 
174,  663 
159,  893 

19, 214 
41,465 
192,  556 

97,384 
31,  258 
61,967 
989, 096 
214,179 
91,  807 
139,007 
103,813 
358,524 
86, 852 

108,  320 
563, 125 
821,640 
218,  417 

75,  725 
378, 186 

59,219 

68,973 
1,875 

52, 182 

184,172 

96,160 

1,476.830 

152,377 

76. 826 
396,  331 
625,191 

96,  729 
1,436,! 

86,445 

84,467 
53,  296 
331,051 
231,629 
130,975 
19,683 

106,  498 
328,  236 
195.  906 
294, 130 

16, 489 


138,  853 

1,669 

55, 186 

105,284 

534,  548 

179,412 

164, 147 

20, 430 

42, 437 

198,  610 

100, 484 

32-018 

63,  616 

990, 194 

214,420 

95, 833 

143,  981 

104, 839 

352,115 

88, 600 

111,008 
571,078 
854, 624 
224.054 

76,  765 
392, 061 

60,  927 

103,  737 

1,916 

63,054 

190,  641 

96, 972 

,,  604,  662 

154,171 

77, 946 
411,489 
534,  073 

97, 910 
,488,460 

88,600 

85,368 

64,390 
333,  686 
230,  202 
133, 708 

19, 762 
111,  870 
338.  899 
197,  012 
312,614 

16, 003 


140,  630 

1,739 

56. 036 

104,900 

549, 333 

183,981 

175,  769 

21,126 

44,973 

205,  369 

100,388 

33,148 

64,635 

1,026,801 

216,168 

98, 814 

148, 085 

106, 074 

345, 603 

91,002 

11.5,  713 
696,  508 
883, 707 
230, 114 

77, 947 
404, 039 

60,997 

108, 942 

1,915 

55, 291 

198,  251 

97,  039 

1, 809, 727 

156,063 

76,991 
422,  908 
643.838 

99, 143 
1,654,412 

92,  663 

86, 018 

55, 098 
336.  752 
228,  946 
133, 104 

19,  778 
112,  924 
358, 078 
199,195 
324, 749 

16, 047 


143, 746 

2,169 

67,644 

105,121 

662,  682 

189.  494 

183,815 

22,  491 

45, 987 

211,  251 

100,  376 

33, 275 

67,054 

1,206.312 

218,938 

102, 021 

153,  501 

109,  519 

342,  652 

94,604 

120,252 
617,960 
914,255 
236,  698 

77. 864 
418, 675 

62, 466 

125,  5J2 

1,995 

56, 836 

202, 808 

97, 098 

1,913,496 

159,  222 

76,  451 
431.227 
557,  910 

99, 035 
1,613,442 

97, 780 

87,  743 

56, 056 
339, 280 
226, 409 
136,  620 

19, 553 
116,  305 
380, 048 
218,  438 
341,  609 

16,488 


147,  657 

2,605 

59,  696 

105, 629 

583,412 

198,  964 

195,186 

22,  959 

46, 441 

214, 560 

101,428 

35,  784 

69, 999 

1,275,901 

223, 086 

104,802 

160,907 

112,310 

355,  743 

97, 812 

125. 180 
637,058 
951,716 
242, 946 

80, 061 
435,  225 

64,860 

136,098 

i,006 

59, 198 

207, 856 
96,  598 

2,  007, 260 
165, 455 
77, 060 
438,  941 
669,828 
101,349 

1,698,202 
102, 609 

89,281 
57,144 
342, 491 
213,228 
139,  267 
20, 331 
120,125 
386, 281 
222,  361 

356. 181 
17,  455 


1  Excludes  programs  in  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Nebraska  administered,  with- 
out Federal  participation,  concurrently  with  programs  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.    Alaska  payments  under  approved  plan  first  made  in  July. 


'  Includes  an  estimated  amount  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  payments 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  because  of  change  in  payment  dates. 
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in  average  payments  shown  in  table 
148  greatly  exaggerate  the  increase  in 
the  total  amount  of  assistance  actu- 
ally received  by  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies. Increases  have  occurred  in  av- 
erage general  assistance  payments  in 
States  in  which  the  removal  of  maxi- 
mums for  aid  to  dependent  children 
eliminated  extensive  supplementation 
of  such  payments  by  small  amounts  of 
general  assistance.  Practically  all 
payments  of  general  assistance  now 
represent  the  total  amount  of  assist- 
ance provided  in  an  individual  case, 
instead  of  only  partial  assistance  in  a 
substantial  number  of  cases. 


Variations  Among  States 

Little  is  known  about  what  it  actu- 
ally costs  recipients  of  assistance  to 
live  in  different  areas  throughout  the 
country  and  the  amount  of  income 
they  may  have  from  sources  other 
than  public  assistance.  Consequently, 
a  reliable  appraisal  of  the  adequacy 
of  payments  cannot  be  made.  Never- 
theless, an  examination  of  the 
amounts  of  payments  at  the  end  of 
1945  affords  a  basis  for  understanding 
the  changes  in  payments  reported  in 
table  148.  The  contrasts  in  the  range 
and   concentration   of   payments   at 


widely  different  levels  In  different 
States  (tables  149  and  151)  is  still  a 
cause  for  national  concern. 

Several  States  with  low  financial 
capacity  have  had  to  authorize  gen- 
eral reductions  in  payments  below  the 
amount  recognized  by  the  State 
agency  as  the  cost  of  minimum  essen- 
tials. A  few  States  met  less  than 
three-fifths  of  the  need  of  recipients 
in  aid  to  dependent  children  and  less 
than  half  in  general  assistance.  A 
few  of  these  States  also  have  not  re- 
vised their  cost  prices  since  1941  or 
1942,  since  such  revision  would  only 
reduce  the  percentage  of  determined 


Table  154. — Payments  for  aid  to  the  blind:  Total  amount  by  State  and  month,  1945 

IFigures  in  italics  represent  programs  administered  witliout  Federal  participation;  data  corrected  to  Feb.  15, 1946) 


State 


Total 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Total  1- 


'$26,573,729 


$2, 119,  253 


$2, 120,  760 


$2, 118,  618 


$2, 116, 942 


$2,121,451 


$2, 131,  625 


I  $2,153,730 


$2,  278, 772 


$2, 305. 920 


$2, 346, 741 


$2, 364, 818  $2, 395, 199 


Total,     approved 
plans,  47  States ' 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California _ 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut ' 

Delaware '_ 

District  of  Columbia. , 

Florida 

Georgia— 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana,- 

Iowa _ _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri ' 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon .*... 

Pennsylvania __. 

Ehode  Island. _._ 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin... 

Wyoming 


!  20, 380,  327 


1,660,939 


1,661,745 


1,663,288 


1,662,843 


1, 668, 678 


1, 679, 135 


2  1,680,040 


1,685,170 


1,  no,  331 


1,748,817 


147,  696 
247. 9.54 
276, 929 
3,318,709 
204, 889 

67,801 
407 

90,  719 
823,  624 
346, 481 

19, 286 
80, 510 
2,083,648 
716, 999 
611,908 
396,  277 
246,  243 
440,  706 
297,848 
2 163, 765 

516, 787 
520, 922 
426, 433 
385, 194 
968, 60S 
131, 169 
156,294 
14,S75 
99, 993 
213, 834 

84,596 

1, 400, 379 

624,  503 

44,566 

989, 594 

761,  727 

209,  203 

B,eiO,S19 

38, 506 
227,254 

58,  791 

368,516 

1,329,229 

62. 056 

65, 943 
209, 845 
347,  278 
196, 071 
496, 325 

63,020 


12,  266 
19, 794 
25,  210 
267,  628 
18, 034 
4,612 


7,406 
67,648 
29,149 

1,620 
6,812 
171, 179 
63,282 
42,  302 
33, 076 
20, 
36,460 
24,412 
13,531 

40,629 
42, 313 
34,113 
27, 943 
7S,e7S 
10,012 
12, 099 
1,158 
8,166 
17, 437 

7,411 

111,451 

39, 319 

3,902 
82,  216 
58, 383 
17, 151 
S8S,  481 

2,7"' 
17,863 

4,676 
31,000 
112, 169 

6,234 

4,372 
16,831 
23,702 
18, 137 
41,966 

4,400 


12, 177 
19,607 
25,139 
266, 643 
17,902 
4,582 


12, 337 
19, 783 
25, 024 
263,361 
17,611 
4,645 


12,040 
20. 032 
24,768 
262, 383 
17,  591 
4,776 


12,036 
20,428 
24,482 
260, 152 
17,211 
4,592 


12, 060 
20,  706 
24,196 
258,629 
17, 161 
4,644 


12. 121 
21,096 
21,  747 
256,  987 
17, 0.W 
4,829 


12.663 
21,  083 
21,468 
265,  946 
16,831 
4,749 


12, 276 
21,070 
21.  468 
284,197 
16,  639 
4, 


7,394 
67, 698 
28,838 

1,633 
6,608 
171, 182 
62,411 
42,207 
32,684 
20, 867 
36, 687 
24,396 
13,417 

41,  267 

42,  406 
34,894 
31,730 
73, 676 

9,965 
11,979 
1.168 
8,162 
17,243 

7,237 

112,029 

39,646 

3,724 

82, 363 

68,337 

16, 977 

S8i,  m 

2,r~ 
18,023 

4,726 
30,794 
112, 161 

6,165 

4,: 
16,837 
23,670 
17,  948 
41,928 

4,269 


7,441 
67,  650 
28,699 

1,602 
6,652 
171,661 
61.898 
41, 920 
32.654 
20, 676 
37, 145 
24,584 
13,685 

41,468 
42,  666 
34,  656 
32, 016 
73,076 
10,064 
12,818 
1,SU 
8,264 
17,  666 

7,316 

113,  226 

40,837 

3,816 

81,887 

58,  261 

17, 294 

981,081 

3,020 
18,126 

4,1 
30,768 
112,  240 

6,225 

4,307 
17, 176 
23,323 
17,822 
41,859 

4,264 


7,335 
67,  656 
28,636 

1,661 
6,511 
172,  758 
61,362 
41,958 
32,285 
20,478 
37,  229 
24,699 
13,424 

41,900 
42,  579 
35,019 
32, 117 
72,975 
10. 393 
12,964 
1,184 
8,245 
17,624 

6,986 
112, 503 
41, 435 

3,747 
81,620 
68, 321 
17,161 
S79,  940 

3,073 
18,385 

4,821 
30,833 
112,  293 

5,059 

4,267 
17,  299 
23.365 
17, 720 
41,482 

4,190 


7,034 
67,  732 
28,578 

1,637 
6,454 
172,829 
60,809 
41,655 
32,563 
20.468 
37, 474 
24,687 
13, 813 

42,  702 
42,  770 
34,819 
32,  279 
7S,  050 
10,912 
12, 999 
1,1IB 
8,374 

17,  702 

7,163 
111,182 

42,867 
3,720 
81,443 
68,311 
17,231 
878,611 
3,097 

18,  647 

4,910 
30,683 
112, 690 

6,090 

4,162 
17, 180 
30,  249 
17,  683 
41, 197 

4,203 


7,060 
67, 926 
28,693 

1,606 
6,477 
173,  679 
60,062 
41,481 
33,132 
20,  429 
37,254 
24,  952 
13,  676 

42,  573 
43, 105 
35,680 
32,288 
72,900 
11,159 
13,116 
1,142 
8,267 
17, 869 

7,135 
114, 249 
43,475 

3,653 
81, 466 
63,487 
17.114 
S78, 14s 

3,233 
18, 665 

4,872 
30,727 
112,671 

4,940 

4,102 
17,302 
31,  661 
17, 265 
41,105 

4,366 


7.833 
68.170 
28,678 

1,627 

6,821 

174,  500 

69, 466 

41,444 

32, 935 

20,500 

36,968 

24,934 

» 13, 700 

43,  291 
43,  371 
36,844 
32.685 
94,074 
11,207 
13,  002 
1,177 
8,163 
17, 898 

6,964 
114,038 
43,971 

3,627 

81,781 

66,243 

17,  269 

S78,  489 

3,381 
19, 102 

6,019 
30,663 
112,834 

6,106 

4,890 
17,  579 
30, 930 
14, 656 
41, 048 

4,399 


7,862 
68,910 
28.545 

1,568 
6,933 
174.633 
58,475 
42,830 
33, 027 
20,  414 
36,524 
24,  980 
13,  672 

43, 065 
43. 307 
35,  767 
32, 9.50 
87,544 
11,246 
13. 035 
1,S10 
8,187 
17,819 

6,960 
116,  601 
44,643 

3,661 
81,938 
66,927 
17,  435 
604,1 

3,280 
19, 303 

4,974 

30,  696 

113,468 

5,141 

5.031 
17, 699 
31,209 
14, 679 
40,914 

4,634 


7,841 
69,386 
29,253 

1,693 

174^844 
57,738 
43,423 
32,727 
20, 452 
36, 331 
24,817 
13,683 

43, 972 
43,649 
35. 991 
32.827 
89,  616 
11,367 
13,058 
1,211 
8,422 
17,910 

7,084 
116,871 
46, 747 

3,860 

82,860 

67, 657 

17,  744 

604. 762 

3,271 
19,686 

5,017 
30,534 
104,075 

6,133 

6,033 
17,765 
31,419 
14,656 
40, 886 

4,572 


12,  561 
20,974 
21, 292 
310,  469 
16,541 
4,943 


8,030 
70,009 
29,312 

1,680 
6,767 
174, 631 
67,636 
43, 927 
33, 308 
20,380 
36,281 
24,911 
13, 747 

44.442 
44.404 
36, 102 
32.  749 
87,970 
11.375 
13,  208 
l.SSl 
8,408 
17, 967 

6,968 
123,615 
46,413 

3,605 
83, 421 
68,196 
17,871 
608. 72S 

3,328 
19,68" 

4,961 
30,498 
104, 432 

6,161 

6,131 
17,818 
31,816 
14,660 
40, 914 

4,587 


12,526 
21,  529 
21,146 
314,  549 
16,  272 
5,102 

7,919 
70  147 
29,186 

1,529 
6.833 
175. 118 
67,342 
44,139 
33,729 
20,280 
36.209 
25.165 
13,  798 

45, 167 
44, 856 
36,  367 
32,804 
86, 644 
11,  623 
13,  942 
1,2s  4 
8,606 
18, 390 

6,768 
126,  309 
47,  250 

3,553 

84,  048 

68, 626 

18.036 

611,748 

3.467 
19,836 

6,104 
30.716 
105. 967 

6,335 

6,177 
18,114 
32.230 
15,496 
41,323 

4,476 


1,793,149 


12,634 
21,853 
20,989 
318, 776 
16, 143 

5,688 
316 

7,544 
70, 692 
29,  214 

1,640 
6.843 
176,634 
66,648 
44,622 
34,258 
20,371 
36,164 
25,  311 
13,720 

46,  421 
45,606 
37, 191 
32,906 
84,610 
11,847 
14,084 
1,224 
8,740 
18,430 

6,714 
128,405 
48,911 

3,709 
84,563 
68,978 
17,930 
616,  SIS 

3,570 
20,136 

6,006 
30,815 
114,  239 

5,467 

6,145 
18,346 
33,915 
16,650 
41, 705 

4,770 


"  Excludes  program  in  Connecticut  administered,  without  Federal  participa- 
tion, concurrently  with  program  under  the  Socinl  Security  Act.  Alaska  does 
not  administer  aid  to  the  bhnd;  Delaware  payments  under  approved  plan  first 
made  in  November. 


2  Includes  an  estimated  amount  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  payments 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  because  of  change  in  paj-ment  dates. 

>  Represents  statutory  monthly  pension  0/  $30  per  recipient;  excludes  pay- 
ments for  other  than  a  month. 
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need  that  they  could  meet.  The  basis 
for  Federal  matching  holds  Federal 
contributions  to  these  States  to  the 
same  level  of  inadequacy  as  State  and 
local  funds. 

War  Emergency  Assistance 

The  Social  Security  Board  is  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  funds 
for  two  war  emergency  assistance  pro- 
grams, civilian  war  assistance  and  as- 
sistance to  enemy  aliens  and  others 
affected  by  restrictive  Government  ac- 
tion. State  public  assistance  agencies, 
acting  as  agents  of  the  Board,  provide 
assistance    and    service    to    persons 


who  are  eligible  under  these  special 
programs. 

Civilian  War  Assistance 

The  termination  of  hostilities  dur- 
ing the  year  removed  the  risks  of  in- 
jury or  death  of  civilians  due  to 
enemy  action  or  the  detention  of 
civilians  by  the  enemy.  Cases  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  program 
have  been  increasingly  limited  to 
civilians  repatriated  to  the  United 
States.  The  course  of  the  war  in  1945 
greatly  expanded  this  program;  600 
cases  a  month,  on  the  average,  re- 
ceived assistance  in  contrast  to  about 
60  a  month  in  1944.    The  number  of 


cases  receiving  assistance  depended 
on  ship  arrivals  and  ranged  from  61  in 
January  to  1,717  in  May,  the  month  in 
which  the  peak  number  of  repatriates 
arrived  from  the  Philippines. 

Payments  under  the  program  like- 
wise increased  in  1945.  Total  assist- 
ance payments  amounted  to  $1,462,000 
in  1945,  as  contrasted  with  $48,400  in 
1944.  The  larger  increase  in  pay- 
ments in  relation  to  the  number  of 
cases  assisted  resulted  from  the 
greater  need  of  recipients.  Many  of 
the  repatriates  had  come  from  prison 
camps  and  were  destitute,  practically 
without  clothing,  and  suffering  from 
malnutrition. 


Table  155. — Payments  for  general  assistance:  Total  amount  by  State  and  month,  190 

[Corrected  to  Feb.  15,  1946] 


State 


Total 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 
ber 


Total' 

Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas  2 

California.- 

Colorado 

Coimecticat 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 
Florida' 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho*.... 

Illinois 

Indiana  ^ 

Iowa 

Kansas-. 

Kentucky  3 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri »_.- 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey " 

New  Mexico". 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota,. 

Tennessee  3... 

Texas  3 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.-- 

Washington.. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.. 


$86, 916, 000 


$7, 486, 000 


$7,  250, 000 


$7,479,000 


$7, 025, 000 


3,000 


$6, 796,  000 


$6,618,000  $6,839,000 


649,641 

67, 851 

642,956 

379, 168 

5, 478, 142 

1, 293, 848 

1, 041, 602 

104, 205 

342, 655 

488,000 

385, 119 
207,  913 
140,  961 

9, 076,  638 

1,614,341 
931^  039 

1, 158,  469 
278, 000 

1,633,409 
748,  241 

1, 999,  299 

5, 034,  261 

4, 838,  284 

1,  736,  467 

33,  000 

2, 182, 903 

316,  570 

419,  899 

52,  416 

381,  372 

1,  888, 572 

269, 454 

19,  792,  495 

324,  340 

185,  103 

3, 944,  415 
498, 080 

1, 844, 192 

6,  374,  497 
802,  638 

415, 117 
212, 465 
127. 800 
657, 000 
683,  683 
218,  392 
697, 406 

3,  390,  708 
737,  649 

1,  400,  074 
123,  572 


44. 042 
4,355 

64. 043 
32,  226 

419,961 
142,  274 
91, 970 
8,512 
28,162 
42,000 

34,225 

16,716 

12,  873 

836,  620 

142, 083 

89,  227 

96,  6S0 

23,000 

118,  244 

70,  012 

155,486 

421,  602 

364.  393 

165,  036 

2,249 

205,  353 

30,690 

33,604 

4,339 

37, 975 

162,  813 

22,  740 

1,  776,  407 

26, 373 

16,  796 

339, 087 
42, 183 

136,  267 

600,  903 
68,  363 

28,518 
19, 894 
11,000 
46, 000 
58,154 
22, 469 
48,  397 

288,  378 
88,  241 

132.  247 
10,  632 


44, 130 
3,520 
64, 880 
31, 934 
417,  665 
142, 095 
85,  664 
8,632 
26,  552 
42, 000 

33,254 

16,  602 

13, 089 

795,  232 

134,  668 

85,  524 

95,  515 

23,000 

121,  558 

.  64, 967 

159,  267 
400,  048 
330,411 
157,  346 
2,589 
179,  613 
29,  411 
32, 941 
4,016 
35,299 

168,  243 

23,  665 

1,  743.  971 

25,  534 

16,  876 

330,  808 
40,323 

142,  337 

462, 199 
60, 957 

28,226 
22,428 
11,000 
47, 000 
57,  396 
19, 033 
47, 848 

295, 387 
S3,  701 

125,  779 
10,  990 


44,484 
4,974 
62,  786 
32,168 
431,  736 
139,980 
89,  716 
8,682 
26,  701 
43,000 

33, 411 

16, 767 

12,  652 

836,  497 

133, 483 

83, 010 

95,  906 

23,000 

123,  224 

68,  594 

161,  551 
441,283 
348,  736 
166,076 
2,846 
186,  636 
30,  578 

34,  736 
4,495 

35,  325 

163,  756 

24,201 

1,  739.  441 

26, 124 

16,  569 

328, 614 
42,  292 

149,  693 

546, 084 
68,723 

28,992 
20,  315 
11,000 
47, 000 
57,  347 
18, 997 
49,  532 

299,  900 
79,828 

125,  330 
10,  9,57 


43,  204 
3,378 
36, 194 
31,231 
424,  878 
102,  337 
82,  240 
8,062 
27,045 
44,000 

31,720 

16,503 

12,  662 

798, 825 

122, 068 

76, 006 

96,  743 

23, 000 

125, 820 

64,207 

149,  483 
397,  267 
314,  967 
146,228 
2,747 
185,  018 
29,725 
31,  493 
3,593 
31,  471 

159,  070 

24,  966 

1,656,1  '* 

24,  786 

15,571 

312,  403 
39,  r" 

152, 440 

472,  648 
63,  902 

29,  706 
20,  413 
11,000 
47, 000 
58, 040 
18,409 
50,  202 

294,  621 
76,  612 

112,  320 
10,  261 


43,329 

4,460 

35, 629 

31,110 

426,  669 

100, 165 

79,885 

8,185 

27, 186 

44,000 

31, 052 

17, 189 

12,  183 

734,  570 

121, 079 

74, 172 

92, 713 

22,000 

129,441 

60,  363 

151,832 
412,467 
339, 053 
139, 410 

186!  474 
23,191 
33,728 
3,310 
31, 182 

153,  647 
25,  569 
1, 602,  958 
25,  922 
14,  997 

305,  694 
39,405 

156,  225 

645,  774 
63,  752 

30, 08' 
18,  640 
10, 000 
46, 000 
56,  345 
18, 922 
48,  784 

223,  424 
60,631 

110,  445 
9,748 


43,  251 
4,097 
38,814 
31, 677 
421, 104 
98, 182 
77,349 
8,241 
26,  636 
44,000 

30,766 

17, 083 

12, 004 

724, 265 

120,945 

69,  694 

92,  618 

21,000 

131, 107 

68,082 

157,111 
390, 187 
330,  855 
135, 077 
2,729 
158,885 
23,179 
33,  627 
3,-102 
28, 736 

148,  382 

25,  663 

1,  608, 406 

25,  293 

14, 002 

298,  865 
48,605 

166,  772 

527,  707 

60,  775 

30,683 
17,  535 
10,000 
45,000 
56, 081 
18, 933 

61,  731 
230,  274 

66,  748 
106,  692 
10.  363 


44,385 
4,830 
48, 239 
32, 148 
435,  378 
91, 063 
75,  595 
8,332 
29,617 
44,000 

29,378 
16,  337 
10,560 
653, 862 
116,  570 
67,908 
92,  752 
21, 000 

144,  526 
54, 050 

142, 113 
390, 112 
317,  697 
122, 079 
2,722 
170,  290 
23,702 
32,  599 
3,865 
26, 766 

145,  955 
24,964 

.,  676, 816 

26,580 

13,  594 

290, 895 

37,  825 

146, 444 

503, 413 

61,  356 

34,  697 
15,  642 
9,500 
44,000 
56,  222 
13,  517 
50,107 

235,  989 
44,660 

102,  920 
10,  404 


$6, 890, 000 


46,  407 
I  5, 629 
62,244 
31, 418 
438,023 
89,  734 
78, 197 
8,936 
30,323 
37,000 

29,973 

15,850 

10,648 

706, 034 

117,  l.W 

66, 007 

91,841 

22,000 

143, 409 

53,  275 

162,  631 
409, 980 
387, 820 
120, 028 

^2,740 
170,  316 

23,717 

32,  321 
4,951 

28,308 

143,  845 
16,168 
,  571, ! 
26, 416 
14,  574 

292, 319 
36,546 

145,  709 

568,  005 
63,  674 

37, 162 
14, 126 
9,100 
44,000 
55,  721 
16,  640 
60,  714 

245, 920 
43, 000 

101,  591 
10,196 


47, 170 
4,966 
65,681 
30, 833 
459,  681 
92, 116 
82, 910 
8,582 
30, 150 
37,000 

30, 955 

16,  597 

10,794 

718,  379 

130,  684 

71, 134 

94, 866 

24,000 

147, 676 

66, 224 

167,849 
402, 609 
380, 074 
122, 466 
2,871 
171,  556 
23,506 
32, 405 
5,021 
27, 622 

146,  702 

16,  789 
1,  544, 162 

27,068 

14,  671 
312,  919 

38,888 
144,  339 
519, 153 

64,629 

39,243 
14,235 
10, 100 
46,000 
64,  952 

17,  675 
48, 097 

259, 877 
44,185 

108,  740 
10,  330 


$7,  641, 000 


$7, 695, 000 


$8, 394, 000 


48, 827 
I  5, 125 
58,611 
31,454 
496, 032 
93,909 
94,  389 
8,907 
30, 420 
37,000 

31,287 

17,  962 

10, 869 

776,  348 

146, 480 

77, 795 

98,  641 

24, 000 

152,  377 

69,348 

186,  379 
440,223 
527, 077 
145,  267 
2,852 
179, 434 
24,  910 
38,  975 
4,905 
30,438 

161,  579 
17,296 
1, 636,  593 
29,961 
14,  565 

346, 666 
41,871 

169, 471 

561, 809 
70,883 

40,801 
15, 371 
10,100 
49,000 
66, 869 
16,907 
49, 140 

287, 391 
45,686 

124,  678 
9,794 


49, 862 

6,348 

61, 156 

31,  506 
634,  715 

98,  252 
95,  662 
9,385 
30,  262 
37, 000 

32,  369 
19,  779 
11,  326 

728, 991 
155, 900 

80, 871 
103,  299 

26, 000 
163, 163 

64,952 

197, 879 
447, 121 
603,828 
154,047 
2,957 
190, 271 
25,  618 
39, 812 
5,012 
32,  969 

:  164,902 

22,582 

1, 635,  698 

29,  435 

16, 144 

366, 814 

38,  983 

164, 674 

,^3,  662 

73,  308 

42, 961 
17,  300 
10,900 
47,000 
56, 892 
14,  776 
60,743 

335,  210 
47,840 

125,  786 
9,r" 


60,650 
6,169 
65,  779 
31, 474 
572, 410 
103,  751 
108, 125 
9,849 
29,601 
37,000 

36,729 
20,539 
11,411 

767, 015 

173, 325 
89, 791 

108, 005 
26, 000 

142, 864 
74, 167 

207, 818 

481, 462 

703, 474 

173,  409 

2,904 

200, 258 

28,343 

43,  658 

5,507 

36,282 

179, 678 
25, 061 
1, 700, 096 
31, 868 
16,744 
419, 431 

51,  560 
189,  921 
693, 140 

82,426 

44,141 
16,  666 
14, 100 
49,000 
69, 674 
23,  214 

52,  111 
394,  337 

66,  717 

124,  746 

10, 526 


1  Partly  estimated;  does  not  represent  sum  of  State  figures  because  total  ex- 
cludes, for  Indiana  and  New  Jersey,  estimated  payments  for  medical  care,  hospi- 
talization, and  burial  only. 

!  State  program  only;  excludes  program  administered  by  local  o£Scials. 

3  Estimated. 


*  Approximately  60  percent  of  total  expenditures;  excludes  assistance  in  kind 
and,  for  a  few  couiities,  cash  payments, 
s  Includes  payments  for  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burial. 
fi  Excludes  a  small  amount  of  local  funds  not  administered  by  State  agency. 


Public  Assistance    •     159 


Assistance   to    Enemy    Aliens   and 
Others 

During  1945,  all  war  relocation  cen- 
ters housing  Japanese  evacuated  from 
the  west  coast  were  closed  except  the 
segregation  camp  at  Tule  Lake  for 
persons  whose  loyalty  was  question- 
able. More  than  69,000  Japanese  re- 
leased from  these  centers  were  relo- 
cated during  the  year,  and  the  number 
of  cases  receiving  assistance  under  this 
program  increased  markedly  over  the 
1944  number.  It  was  inevitable  that 
some  persons  and  families  would  need 
financial  help  after  release  from  the 
centers  before  they  could  again  be- 


come self-supporting.  In  relation  to 
the  total  number  of  Japanese  released 
from  the  centers,  however,  the  num- 
ber in  need  of  assistance  was  com- 
paratively small.  In  addition  to  aid- 
ing relocated  Japanese,  assistance  was 
given  under  this  program  to  depend- 
ents of  persons  detained  or  interned, 
persons  paroled  from  detention  or  in- 
ternment, and  persons  interned  at 
large.  Prom  a  monthly  average  of 
145  cases  receiving  assistance  in  1944, 
the  number  rose  to  163  in  January 
1945  and  to  1,668  in  December.  Total 
assistance  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram amounted  to  $477,800  in  1945,  in 
contrast  to  $120,100  in  1944. 


Source  of  Funds 


In' the  10  years  1936  through  1945, 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  general 
assistance  combined  cost  $9.3  billion, 
excluding  administrative  expenses. 
The  State  governments  met  almost 
half  this  total  bill;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, 31  percent;  and  the  locali- 
ties, 22  percent.  During  the  10-year 
period,  the  State  share  declined  only 
slightly,  from  51  to  47  percent  of  the 
total  (table  156).  The  local  share, 
however,  dropped  from  35  to  13  per- 
cent while  the  Federal  portion,  which 
was  13  percent  in  1936,  rose  to  41  per- 
cent in  1945.  Two  principal  reasons 
account  for  the  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral portion.  The  number  of  States 
receiving  Federal  funds  under  ap- 
proved plans  for  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to 
the  blind  increased  as  did  the  volume 
of  payments.  In  addition,  expendi- 
tures for  general  assistance,  financed 
entirely  from  State  and  local  funds, 
declined  substantially. 

By  the  end  of  1945,  all  States  had 
approved  plans  for  old-age  assistance, 
50  States  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  47  States  for  aid  to  the 
blind.  States  still  not  administering 
approved  plans  included  only  Nevada 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
Alaska,  Missouri,  Nevada,  and  Penn- 
sylvania for  aid  to  the  blind.  Under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  States  with 


=  Discussion  of  State  detail  on  State  and 
local  funds  excludes  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  because  these 
jurisdictions  have  only  two  possible 
"sources  of  funds — Federal  and  State. 


approved  plans  for  the  three  special 
types  of  assistance  receive  Federal 
funds,  within  specified  maximums  on 
payments  to  individual  recipients,  for 
half  the  cost  of  assistance  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  dependent  children,  and 
for  half  the  cost  of  administering  pro- 
grams for  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  aid  to  the  blind.  The  Federal 
grant  to  States  for  old-age  assistance 
is  increased  by  a  5-percent  addendum 
which  may  be  used  for  either  assist- 
ance or  administration. 

Allocation  of  Funds  Among  Pro- 
grams 

Almost  three-fourths  of  all  funds 
expended  for  public  assistance  in  1945 
was  used  for  old-age  assistance.  Aid 
to  dependent  children  took  15  per- 
cent, general  assistance  10  percent, 


and  aid  to  the  blind  3  percent  (table 
157) .  The  distribution  of  Federal  and 
of  State  funds  among  programs  was 
similar  to  that  for  the  total.  The 
share  of  local  funds  devoted  to  old- 
age  assistance  (40  percent),  however, 
was  only  slightly  larger  than  that  for 
general  assistance  (38  percent) ,  while 
aid  to  dependent  children  accounted 
for  20  percent  of  local  funds  used  for 
public  assistance. 

Old-age  assistance  represented 
more  than  90  percent  of  total  public 
assistance  expenditures  in  only  one 
State  (Texas)  with  approved  plans  for 
all  three  special  types  of  public  assist- 
ance; expenditures  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  in  Texas  accounted  for 
6  percent  of  the  total,  aid  to  the  blind, 
for  3  percent,  and  general  assistance, 
for  1  percent.  Although  Nevada  also 
made  more  than  90  percent  of  its  pub- 
lic assistance  expenditures  for  old-age 
assistance,  the  other  two  programs 
are  administered  without  Federal 
grants-in-aid  in  that  State.  Nine 
additional  States  devoted  more  than 
80  percent  of  their  assistance  ex- 
penditures to  old-age  assistance — 
Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Washington.  In  most  of 
these  States  the  share  used  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  was  considerably 
below  the  average  of  15  percent  for  the 
United  States.  In  Alaska,  where  aid 
to  dependent  children  represented 
only  4  percent  of  the-total,  the  ap- 
proved plan  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren was  in  operation  for  only  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  (table  159). 

On  the  other  hand,  three  States — 


Table  156. — Expenditures  for  assistance  payments:  Amount  and  percentage  distribution 
by  source  of  Junds,  1936-45  ^ 

Ilneludes  payments  under  all  State  public  assistance  programs  except  for  general  assistance  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  through  1942;  excludes  other  lorms  of  public  aid  such  as  worlii  program  earnings  and  food  stamps] 


Amount  (in 

thousands) 

Percentage  distribution 

Year 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

1936                  . - 

$d55,  086 

802,  937 

987,  025 

1,  050,  790 

1,  020, 115 

989,  397 
956,846 
926,  325 
940. 399 
987,  947 

2. $88, 101 

!  172, 889 

!  219, 478 

243, 169 

293, 848 

336,  067 
365,360 
378, 928 
.189,  287 
401,  954 

$336,471 
396,  436 
496, 129 
532,058 
479, 328 

440. 650 
415,300 
412,  156 
430, 481 
462,841 

$230,  514 
233.612 
271,418 
275,  563 
246,  939 

212.  680 
176,  1S6 
135,  241 
120,631 
123.  153 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

113.4 

121.5 

"22.2 

23.2 

2S.8 

34.0 
38.2 
40.  g 

41.4 
40.7 

61.4 
49.4 
50.3 
50.6 
47.0 

44.5 
43.4 
44.5 
45.8 
46.8 

35.2 

29.1 

27.5 

1939               ^-  .-  --- 

26.2 

24.2 

21.5 

1942                  

IS.  4 

14.6 

1944 

12.8 

1945                      

12.5 

I  Data  not  comparable  with  amiual  data  for  assist- 
ance based  on  monthly  series  mataly  because  data  in 
this  table  include  more  cancellations  of  payments. 


'  Includes  balances  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
.Administration  funds  siwnt  for  general  assistance 
as  follows;  1936,  $12,500,000;  1037,  $500,000: 1938,  $5,000. 
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Delaware,  Hawaii,  and  Pennsylvania — 
spent  less  than  half  their  total  public 
assistance  funds  for  old-age  assist- 
ance, and  eight  additional  States 
spent  less  than  60  percent  for  the 
aged.  In  all  these  States  the  share 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  was 
considerably  above  the  national  aver- 
age and  in  most  of  them  general  as- 
sistance also  represented  a  much 
higher  proportion  than  the  10-percent 
average  for  all  States  combined. 

Allocation  of  Costs 

Of  the  $1.1  billion  expended  for 
public  assistance  in  1945,  State  funds 
met  the  largest  share,  46  percent; 
Federal  funds,  40  percent;  and  local 
funds,  14  percent.  The  Federal  share 
ranged  among  the  States  from  50 
percent  in  Texas  to  28  percent  in 
New  York  (table  157) .  Federal  funds 
met  45  percent  or  more  of  total  costs 
in  19  States,  40-45  percent  in  15 
States,  and  less  than  40  percent  in 
the  remaining  17  States.  In  5  States, 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  public  assistance  came 
from  Federal  funds.  The  States 
where  the  Federal  share  approxi- 
mated 50  percent  have  small  general 
assistance  programs  and  make  most 
or  all  payments  for  the  special  types 
of  public  assistance  within  the  Fed- 
eral matching  maximums.  In  New 
York,  on  the  other  hand,  general  as- 
sistance represented  about  one- 
fourth  of  total  expenditures  for  public 
assistance;  and  Federal  funds  met 
only  43  percent  of  the  costs  for  old- 
age  assistance,  25  percent  for  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  44  percent  for 
aid  to  the  blind. 

State  funds  met  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  public  assistance  expenses 
in  1  State  (Pennsylvania),  more  than 
half  in  15  additional  States,  and  less 
than  half — but  the  largest  share — in 
13  States.  Local  funds,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  the  largest  source  of  funds 
only  in  New  York.  In  10  other  States, 
however,  local  funds  accounted  for 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  bill. 

Old-age  assistance. — In  1945,  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  met 
almost  equal  shares  of  old-age  assist- 
ance costs  (table  158).  Of  the  $769 
million  spent  for  the  program.  Federal 
funds  represented  47  percent;  State 
funds  more  than  45  percent;  and 
local  funds  nearly  8  percent.  All  ex- 
cept 7  States  met  less  than  half  their 


assistance  bills  with  Federal  funds. 
Seventeen  additional  States,  however, 
would  have  received  half  their  funds 
from  the  Federal  Goverrmient  if  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  old-age  as- 
sistance were  matched  on  a  50-50 
basis;  in  these  17  States,  the  5-per- 
cent addendum  met  less  than  half  the 
total  administrative  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  6  States,  on  the  other  hand. 
Federal  funds  represented  more  than 
half  the  total  spent  for  assistance  and 
administration  because  the  addendum 


met  more  than  half  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration. In  2  of  these  6 — Okla- 
homa and  Texas — Federal  funds 
amounted  to  about  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  total  spent  for  administration. 
State  funds  represented  the  largest 
source  of  expenditures  for  old-age 
assistance  in  22  States;  in  16  of  these 
States  no  local  funds  were  used  for 
the  program.  Percentagewise,  the  lo- 
calities in  all  States  combined  con- 
tributed less  to  the  old-age  assistance 
program  than  to  any  of  the  other 


Table  157. — Expenditures  for  assistance  and  administration:  Amount  and  percentage 
distribution  hy  program  for  each  source  of  funds  and  by  source  of  funds  for  each  State, 
1945  1 


Program  and  State 

(ranked  according  to  percent 

of  Federal  funds) 


Total. 


Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  dependent  children- 
Aid  to  the  blind 

General  assistance 


Total- 


Texas 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Florida 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 
Georgia 


Nebraska 

Indiana 

Alabama 

Iowa 

Idaho 

Missouri 

Montana 

South  Carolina. 

Nevada 

Vermont 


Arizona 

"West  Virginia. 

Miimesota 

Ohio. ._ 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Maine 

New  Mexico- 
Colorado 

Alaska 


Louisiana 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

New  Hampshire.. 

Virginia 

Utah 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Oregon. 

California.. 


Connecticut 

Maryland 

Washington 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

District  of  Columbia. 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Delaware 

Hawaii 

New  York 


Amount  (in  thousands) 


Total 


$1,066,311 


768,  781 
163,  633 
28,  786 
lOS,  112 


64,  734 
39, 130 
12, 653 

6,880 
18, 836 
8,056 
8,987 
8,450 
5,044 
12, 189 

10,  793 

22,  939 
8,889 

22,  548 
4,771 

39,  221 
5,490 
6,007 
1,031 
1,998 

6,269 

7,787 

26,  660 

65,  760 
22, 817 

1,956 

7,722 

4,054 

24,464 

666 

18,  394 

6,020 

14,440 

3,592 

5,405 

8,719 

75,  878 

50.  366 

12,  659 

111,  466 

9,532 

8,036 
44,  453 
15,300 
65, 182 

2,117 
64,  882 

5,371 
669 

1,190 
96,  851 


Federal 
funds 


$427, 012 


359, 648 
56,  982 
10,  383 


427,  012 


27,  393 
19, 601 
6,221 
3,361 
9,120 
3,825 
4,256 
3,937 
2,346 
5,648 

4,998 
10, 607 
4,095 

10,  282 
2,167 

17,  753 
2,472 
2,703 

464 
892 

2,781 
3,443 

11,  754 
24,  672 

9,796 

824 

3,236 

1,697 

10, 193 

276 

7,581 

2,045 

6,861 

1,442 

2,151 

3,437 

29,  745 

19,  594 

4,803 

41,  745 

3,476 
2,869 
15,  779 
5,328 

18,  930 
721 

21, 447 

1,772 

214 

366 

27,096 


State 
funds 


$492,  396 


349, 807 
78,  068 
15,  394 
49,125 


492,  396 


26, 784 
19,  396 
4,665 
3,486 
9,109 
4,231 
4,325 
2,195 
2,461 
5,402 

5,229 
6,700 
2,437 

10,  521 
2,408 

21,  366 

1,812 

3,159 

263 

829 

3,487 
3,775 
8,422 

28,  936 

6,327 

745 

3,640 

2,361 

13, 030 
391 

10, 378 
2,088 
4,062 
1,186 
1,837 
3,987 

39, 869 

26,  372 
5,641 

47, 902 

4,937 

3,068 
26, 939 

5,213 
19,  991 

1,396 
43, 435 

3,294 

318 

824 

31, 877 


Local 
funds 


$146, 904 


59, 326 
28,583 
3,009 
65, 986 


146, 904 


657 

233 

1,767 

33 

607 


406 
2,319 

238 
1,139 

567 

5,632 

2,356 

1,745 

197 

101 

1,206 

145 

304 

277 


668 

6,483 

2,263 

6,693 

386 

847 

6 

1,232 


436 

887 

4,617 

966 

1,418 

1,295 

6,266 

4,401 

2,315 

21, 818 

1,119 
2,098 
1,734 
4,769 
16,  261 


305 
138 


Percentage  distribution 


Total 


100.0 


72.1 
16.3 
2.7 
9.9 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Federal 
funds 


100.0 


84.2 
13.3 
2.4 


40.0 


50.0 
49.8 
49.2 
48.8 
48.4 
47  5 
47.4 
46.6 
46.5 
46.3 

46.3 
46.2 
46.1 
45.6 
45.4 
45.3 
45.0 
45.0 
45.0 
44.6 

44.4 
44.2 
44.1 
44.1 
42.9 
42.1 
41.9 
41.9 
41.7 
41.3 

41.2 
40.7 
40.6 
40.2 
39.8 
39.4 
39.2 
38.9 
37.9 
37.6 

36.6 
36.7 
35.5 
34.8 
34.3 
34.1 
33.1 
33.0 
31.9 
30.7 
28.0 


State 
funds 


100.0 


71.0 
16.9 
3.1 
10.0 

46.2 


48.9 
49.6 
36.9 
50.7 
48.4 
52.6 
48.1 
26.0 
48.8 
44.3 

48.4 
29.2 
27.4 
46.7 
60.6 
54.5 
33.0 
52.6 
25.6 
41.6 

56.6 
48.5 
31.6 
51.9 
27.7 
38.1 
47.1 
68.0 
63.3 
58.7 

56.4 
41.6 
28.1 
33.0 
34.0 
45.7 
62.6 
52.4 
43.8 
43.0 

61.8 
38.2 
60.6 
34.1 
36.2 
66.9 
66.9 
61.3 
47.6 
69.3 
32.9 


Local 
funds 


100.0 


40.4 

19.6 

2.0 

38.1 

13.8 


14.0 
.5 
3.2 


4.5 
27.4 
4.7 
9.3 

6.  a 
24.6 
26.6 

7.7 

4.1 

.3 

22.0 

2.4 
29.5 
13.9 


7.3 
24.3 

4.0 
29.3 
19.7 
11.0 
.1 

5.0 


2.4 
17.7 
31.3 
26.9 
'26.2 
14.9 
8.3 
8.7 
18.3 
19.6 

11.7 
26.1 
3.9 
31.1 
29.5 


6.7 
20.6 


I  For  explanatory  footnotes  see  table  158. 
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three  types  of  assistance.  In  terms  of 
amounts,  however,  the  local  contribu- 
tion for  old-age  assistance  was  more 


than  twice  that  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  more  than  $3  million 
larger  than  for  general  assistance. 


Aid  to  dependent  children. — Only 
slightly  more  than  a  third  of  the  total 
cost  of  aid  to  dependent  children  was 


Table  l58.~Expenditures/or  assistance  and  administration:  Amount  and  percentage  distribution  by  program  and  source  of  funds  for 

each  State,  1945  '■ 

gigP^es  in  italics  for  special  types  of  public  assistance  represent  programs  administered  without  Federal  participation] 


Maryland___ 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi. 

Missouri, 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota 
Ohio._     __ 
Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee. 
Texas. -- 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia    . 
Washington... 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 


Total 

Total,  under  plans 
approved  by  Social 
Security  Board. 

Alabama. 

Alaska... 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida. 


Georgia... 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 


'  Excludes  expenditures  for  personnel  merit  sy.stems.  Data  not  comparable 
with  aimual  data  for  assistance  based  on  montlily  series  because  data  in  this 
table  include  more  cancellations  of  payments  and  because  monthly  series  do  not 
include  administrative  costs. 

2  Represents  assistance  payments  of  $11,562  and  administrative  expenditures 
of  $5,564  under  approved  plan  for  July-December  and  $10,346  expended  for 
assistance  under  program  administered  without  Federal  participation. 

3  Excludes  administrative  expenditures;  data  not  available. 

<  For  Ji-rkansas,  represents  only  expenditures  under  programs  administered 
from  State  funds;  for  Missouri  and  New  Mexico,  represents  primarily  expendi- 
tures from  State  funds;  data  on  local  expenditures  incomplete  or  not  available. 

'  For  Connecticut  includes  $10,286  expended  for  assistance  payments  under 
program  administered  without  Federal  participation;  for  Florida,  $122,944  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  $394  for  aid  to  the  blind;  for  Kentucky,  $127,601; 
for  Nebraska,  $116,277  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  $219  for  aid  to  the  blind; 
expenditures  for  administration  of  these  programs  not  available. 


«  Less  than  0.06  percent. 

^  Estimated. 

'  Represents  expenditures  for  assistance  payments  for  November  and  De- 
cember and  for  administration  for  July-December. 

•  Estimated.    Excludes  administrative  expenditures;  data  not  available. 

10  Data  on  administrative  expenditures  incomplete. 

n  Excludes  expenditures  from  local  funds  in  some  parishes. 

13  Administration  represents  expenditures  of  the  State  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  only.  Includes  administrative  expendilurei  for  aid  to  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-.\merican  War.  Civil  War,  and  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  their 
dependents. 

I'  Excludes  administrative  expenditures  for  26  counties  and  rural  Hennepin 
County,  where  general  assistance  is  administered  on  a  township  basis;  data  not 
available. 

"  Data  for  administrative  expenditures  at  local  level  incomplete. 
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met  from  Federal  funds  in  1945  be- 
cause most  States  make  a  large  num- 
ber of  payments  in  excess  of  twice 
the  maximum  amount  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  contribute  per 
recipient,  and  in  many  States  the 
amount  of  excess  payments  is  consid- 
erable (table  158) .  In  November  1945, 
for  example,  more  than  half  the  pay- 
ments for  aid  to  dependent  children 
in  the  United  States  were  larger  than 
the  Federal  matching  maximums;  in 
24  States,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  payments  exceeded  the  maximums 
(table  151).  As  a  result.  Federal 
funds  in   1945  were  less  than   one- 


fourth  of  total  expenditures  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  in  6  States  and 
below  35  percent  in  another  16  States. 
Only  18  States  received  in  Federal 
funds  as  much  as  45  percent  of  the 
costs  of  aid  to  dependent  children;  in 
contrast,  46  States  received  that  much 
for  old-age  assistance  and  39  States 
for  aid  to  the  blind. 

State  funds,  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  represented  48  percent  of  total 
expenditures — by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion. In  14  States,  the  entire  bill  was 
paid  from  Federal  and  State  funds 
without  local  contribution.  In  6 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  local  funds 


comprised  the  largest  source  of 
revenue  and  in  2  other  States  ex- 
ceeded the  State  share. 

Aid  to  the  blind. — ^Por  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  Federal  funds  met 
only  36  percent  of  total  expenses  for 
aid  to  the  blind  in  1945.  When  the 
exclusively  State-financed  programs 
in  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania  are 
omitted  from,  the  total,  however,  the 
Federal  share  is  47  percent,  about  the 
same  as  that  for  old-age  assistance. 
State  funds  met  the  largest  part  of  the 
bill  in  16  States,  including  Missouri 
and  Pennsylvania.  No  local  funds 
were  used  in  21  States.    In  6  States, 


Table  159. — Expenditures  for  assistance  and  administration;  Percentage  distribution  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds,  by  program 

and  State,  1945  ^ 


Total  funds 

Federal  funds 

State  funds 

Local  funds 

State 

Old- 
age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren 

Aid  to 

the 
blind 

General 
assist- 
ance 

Old- 
age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

Old- 
age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chU- 
dren 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

General 
assist- 
ance 

Old- 
age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

General 
assist- 
ance 

Total 

72.1 

16.3 

2.7 

9.9 

84.2 

13.3 

2.4 

71.0 

15.9 

3.1 

10.0 

40.4 

19  5 

2.0 

38.1 

Alabama                                   .  _ 

71.8 
87.2 
72.9 
72.8 
84.4 
84.4 
67.5 
43.7 
51.2 
79.2 

82.4 
39.5 
79.1 
65.4 
78.7 
86.7 
74.3 
77.8 
59.4 
71.7 

52.2 
74.4 
65.8 
79.1 
79.5 
78.6 
77.9 
82.4 
91.3 
68.7 

63.7 
68.4 
51.3 
63.8 
73.6 
79.7 
80.2 
72.6 
49.9 
68.3 

68.7 
80.6 
61.8 
90.8 
70.7 
73.2 
53.4 
81.6 
61.6 
72.4 
78.5 

19.7 

4.1 

11.8 

18.5 

6.4 

8.7 

20.9 

40.6 

26.6 

13.6 

10.6 
36.6 
14.7 
17.6 
12.9 
5.2 
13.4 
l6.2 
27.6 
14.2 

18.8 
13.6 
20.1 
10.7 
14.1 
12.6 
13.1 
11.9 
2.2 
17.8 

16.4 
31.2 
21.6 
24.1 
20.5 

9.8 
16.5 

9.9 
29.3 
20.9 

19.2 
13.8 
34.1 

5.7 
20.0 
12.6 
27.9 

9.3 
35.2 
17.8 
10.9 

1.8 

"""4."2' 

3.6 

3.2 

.9 

.7 

.1 

4.7 

4.6 

3.3 
2.0 
1.8 
3.0 
3.5 
2.4 
3.1 
2.9 
2.7 
4.0 

2.1 
1.0 
1.1 
1.8 
6.9 
2.5 
2.7 
1.6 
1.4 
2.9 

1.6 
2.3 
1.7 
7.4 
1.0 
2.1 
2.0 
1.7 
8.6 
.8 

4.3 

1.2 

3.0 

2.6 

.8 

3.2 

.   4.6 

.8 

2.7 

2.3 

2.9 

6.7 
8.7 
11.1 
6.0 
6.0 
6.9 
10.9 
15.6 
18.6 
2.6 

3.8 
22.0 
4.4 
14.1 
4.9 
6.7 
9.2 
3.1 
10.4 
10.1 

26.9 
11.0 
13.0 
8.4 
.6 
6.2 
6.3 
4.2 
6.1 
10.6 

18.3 

8.1 

25.4 

4.7 

4.9 

8.4 

1.3 

15.8 

12.3 

20.0 

7.8 

4.5 

1.0 

1.0 

8.6 

10.9 

14.2 

8.2 

10.6 

7.4 

7.7 

77.0 
97.4 
82.6 
76.6 
92.6 
91.1 
85.8 
61.7 
68.1 
81.9 

85.2 
66.5 
84.9 
81.2 
83.8 
91.8 
84.9 
81.3 
69.2 
84.9 

70.6 
89.6 
84.0 
88.7 
79.5 
86.1 
85.1 
88.6 
100.0 
84.8 

83.4 
64.8 
78.1 
66.2 
81.9 
90.0 
SI.  4 
92.1 
72.6 
81.6 

74.0 
85.7 
62.2 
91.8 
86.7 
82.3 
61.8 
93.6 
67.2 
84.6 
87.6 

21.1 
2.6 
13.3 
19.6 
4.2 
7.8 
13.4 
38.1 
26.4 
13.4 

11.4 
40.3 
13.2 
16.0 
12.6 
6.7 
11.5 
15.6 
27.7 
10.3 

26.4 
9.3 
14.6 
9.5 
14.4 
13.9 
11.9 
9.8 

2.0 
-  —  .-.- 

3.8 

3.3 

1. 1 

.8 

.2 

•6.4 

4.8 

3.4 
3.2 
1.9 
3.7 
3.7 
2.5 
3.6 
3.1 
3.2 
4.8 

3.0 
1.2 
1.4 
1.8 
6.0 

""""3.6" 

1.7 

67.9 
80.0 
65.1 
69.3 
92.2 
86.1 
76.0 
60.6 
42.4 
81.8 

86.0 
31.9 
80.3 
63.8 
80.2 
95.4 
74.6 
81.6 
54.8 
76.6 

47.8 
79.9 
63.1 
80.0 
80.3 
72.5 
79.0 
85.4 
97.5 
65.8 

67.2 
53.9 
47.8 
68.0 
78.3 
77.1 
79.9 
53.3 
38.6 
51.1 

67.2 
82  9 
65.0 
91.6 
57.8 
88.0 
50.4 
79.9 
54.2 
'    75.9 
67.8 

18.4 

5.2 

10.6 

17.7 

5.5 

6.2 

19.3 

32.9 

26.7 

13.4 

10.7 
35.0 
17.3 
22.2 
14.3 
3.0 
13.3 
15.4 
28.6 
11.9 

14.3 
11.9 
26.2 
9.5 
13.9 
11.6 
16.3 
13.0 

""'39."8" 

17.9 
30.4 
18.4 
25.0 
17.1 
6.0 
16.7 
10.7 
30.3 
24.8 

18.2 
15.8 
31.9 

5.8 
25.6 

8.2 
24.6 
12.1 
36.3 
20  5 
11.7 

1.7 

""""4."3" 
3.5 
2.3 
.4 
.8 
.1 
3.8 
4.8 

3.2 
1.4 
1.8 
2.9 
5.6 
1.4 
3.0 
3.0 
2.4 
4.3 

.9 
1.5 
1.0 
2.8 
5.8 
4.6 
2.7 
1.6 
2.5 
4.4 

.2 
2.0 
1.6 
6.7 
1.3 

.7 

2.0 

1.6 

12.7 

.7 

4.1 
1.3 
3.1 
2.6 

.7 
3.8 
3.8 

.9 
2.8 
2.5 
3.9 

12.0 
14.8 
20.0 
9.6 

""'"7."3" 
9.9 

16.4 
28.2 

66.8 

18.7 

1.7 

12.8 

61.5 
12.1 

12.7 
43.5 
51.1 
62.2 

5.2 
4.6 
(') 

30.6 

39.8 

48.9 

Delaware                                  

37.8 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

19.5 
6.3 

.1 
2.3 

80.4 

m 

31.7 
.6 

11.1 
__. 

9.1 

51.2 

40.2 

Hawaii 

100.0 

Illinois 

100.0 

Indiana                      ..- 

67.6 
4.8 
60.3 

12.2 
15.6 
15.9 
31.6 

.4 
7.6 
2.4 

19.8 

72.1 

Kansas 

21.4 

68.5 

Louisiana 

14.3 
7.2 

37.0 
6.7 
9.6 
7.7 

100.0 

33.3 
60.2 

"""66."6" 

38.9 

16.1 
20.6 
8.7 
14.4 

2.7 

6L1 

48  8 

29.3 

91.3 

24.7 

100.0 

Missouri                - 

11.3 
3.0 

57.6 
61.7 

11.8 

12.2 

20.3 

7.6 

........ 

2.6- 

30.6 

Montana 

24.0 

79.6 

14.7 

13.7 

32.3 

.2 

3.4 
16.2 

1.4 
34.6 
18.4 
23.4 

10.5 

72.6 
60.5 

37.6 

17.2 

New  Hampshire , 

11.5 

14.4 
32.5 
19.2 
25.9 
16.9 

7.6 
16.6 

6.1 
27.4 
17.3 

21.3 
13.0 
34.7 

5.7 
1.3.6 
14.2 
32.5 

5.5 
39  8 
12.7 

9.3 

3.6 

2.2 
2.8 
2.7 
8.0 
1.2 
2.4 
2.0 
1.8 

""""i."i" 

4.7 
1.3 
3.1 
2.6 

.9 
3.6 
5.7 

.9 
3.0 
9  7 

12 

39.6 

17.2 

2.6 

42.6 

New  Mexico 

100.0 

New  Yorlc 

35.0 
55.6 
43.7 

26.9 
20.2 
36.6 
82.9 

LI 

7.1 

.2 

17.1 

37.9 

17.0 

North  Dalcota 

19  6 

Ohio                             - 

(J) 

100.0 

Oregon 

78.3 

15.8 

2.2 

3.6 

Rhode  Island- .. 

100.0 

South  Carolina 

3.4 
4.2 
52.1 

1.2 

1.0 

38.0 

.3 

.1 

2.6 

96  1 

South  DalvOta  .           

94.8 

7.2 

100.0 

Utah 

15.9 

70.9 

19.9 
21.2 
25.1 

.8 
"'"'3.'7" 

8.5 

Vermont              ..  

78.8 

Virginia 

21.2 
7.1 
6.7 
1.0 

16.6 

44.7 

26.6 

100.0 

West  Virginia.-,  -  --  ----  . 

100.0 

51.4 
79.7 

22.7 
12.7 

L6 

.2 

24.3 

W^yomin*^                 -.  -  . 

7.4 

'  For  explanatory  footnotes  see  table  188. 


'  Less  than  0.06  percent. 
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however,  the  localities  met  a  larger 
share  than  the  State,  and  in  2  of  these 
States  local  funds  were  the  largest 
source  of  revenue. 

General  assistance. — For  all  States 
combined,  the  localities  bear  the 
major  portion  of  general  assistance 
costs — 53    percent    in    1945.      In    12 


States,  the  entire  cost  of  the  program 
was  paid  from  local  funds  while  only 
2  States — Arizona  and  Pennsylvania — 
financed  all  costs  from  State  funds. 
In  18  States,  however,  the  State  share 
in  1945  equaled  or  exceeded  the  local, 
and  in  10  of  them  it  was  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  total. 


Legislative  Changes,  1943 


In  the  calendar  year  1945,  legisla- 
tive sessions  were  held  in  all  the 
States  except  Mississippi.  Louisiana 
and  Virginia  held  special  sessions  re- 
stricted to  subjects  other  than  public 
assistance.  ,In  the  remaining  States 
(including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii) ,  a  total  of  493 
laws  were  enacted  which  were  perti- 
nent to  the  programs  of  old-age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to 
dependent  children.' 

New  State-Federal  Programs 

Two  programs  established  in  1945 
were  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Delaware's  program  for  aid  to 
the  blind  was  approved  on  October  26 
and  Alaska's  program  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  on  July  31. 

Level  of  Assistance  Payments 

In  old-age  assistance,  16  States,  in 
aid  to  dependent  children,  7,  and  in 
aid  to  the  blind,  6  States,  either  raised 
or  eliminated  the  statutory  maximum 
on  individual  assistance  payments. 
Six  States  passed  laws  to  increase  as- 
sistance payments  or  to  increase  the 
maximums  if  Federal  participation  is 
increased  through  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral States,  among  other  efforts  to 
make  the  level  of  assistance  payments 
more  nearly  reflect  need,  passed  legis- 
lation to  set  up  standards  for  reqmre- 
ments  based  on  studies  of  living  costs. 

Eligibility  Provisions 

Laws  that,  in  general,  clarified  and 
liberalized  eligibility  requirements  re- 
lating to  income  and  property  of  the 
applicant  or  recipient  were  passed  in 
three  States. 

Six  States  reduced  residence  re- 
quirements.    One  of  these  repealed 


*  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  1945 
legislative  changes  in  public  assistance, 
see  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  9  (April 
1946).  pp.  8-15. 


residence  requirements  for  aid  to  the 
blind  and  others  enacted  a  basic  re- 
quirement of  1  year  for  aid  to  the 
blind  or  old-age  assistance.  Among 
minor  liberalizing  changes  in  resi- 
dence requirements  made  by  other 
States  were  amendments  in  five 
States  to  liberalize  requirements  with 
respect  to  out-of-State  payments. 
One  of  these  States  also  granted  au- 
thority to  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment to  negotiate  reciprocal  agree- 
ments with  other  States  v/ith  respect 
to  residence,  and  another  State  can- 
celed the  delegation  of  such  authority 
to  the  State  agency. 

Considerable  legislative  activity  was 
directed  toward  liberalizing  and  ex- 
tending eligibility  provisions  in  aid  to 
dependent  children.  Six  States  which 
formerly  limited  assistance  to  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  now  will 
aid  children  until  age  18  if  the  child 
is  attending  school  regularly.  One  of 
these  States  extended  aid  to  children 
aged  16  and   17  who  are  unable  to 


attend  school  becau,se  of  incapacity, 
and  another  State  removed  all  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  school 
attendance.  Several  States  eliminat- 
ed restrictive  language  from  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  such  as  those  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  sentence  a 
father  in  jail  must  be  serving  if  his 
childrerh  are  to  qualify  for  aid  and 
provisions  which  denied  assistance  to 
children  whose  fathers  had  deserted 
unless  the  mother  had  taken  certain 
legal  steps  to  obtain  Ills  apprehension 
and  return.  One  State  eliminated 
requirements  with  respect  to  the 
suitability  of  the  home  in  which  a 
child  must  be  living  in  order  to  qualify 
for  this  type  of  assistance. 

Two  States  repealed  their  previous 
minimum  age  requirement  of  18  years  . 
for  aid  to  the  blind;  two  other  States 
repealed  citizenship  requirements  for 
old-age  assistance,  and  another  State 
amended  its  citizenship  requirement 
so  that  aliens  who  have  resided  in  this 
country  for  25  years  or  more  may 
qualify  for  old-age  assistance. 

In  the  determination  of  continuing 
eligibility,  one  State  now  requires  that 
recipients  file  a  certificate  each  6 
months  setting  forth  the  changes,  if 
any,  in  their  conditions  since  either 
the  last  certificate  or  the  initial  appli- 
cation. Another  State  amended  its 
aid  to  dependent  children  law  so  that 
budgets  will  be  worked  out  "periodi- 
cally" instead  of  "annually." 


Table  160. — Payments:  Liberalization  of  State  maximums,  1945  ' 


.Uaska 

California- 
Colorado.. 
Delaware.  - 
Hawaii 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Louisiana- 
Michigan.  - . 

Minnesota- 
Missouri — 


Montana -- 

Nebraska 

North  Carolina - 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.- 
South  "Dakota- 
Texas 

Utah -- 


Vermont 

Washington- 
Wyomiug — 


Old-age  assistance 


$45  to  $60- 


.$25  to  $30 

$40  maximum  removed - 


.do.. 


$40  to  $45;  with  exception. 


$40  to  $75 

Exception  added- 


do 

$30  to  $40- 


$30  to  $40;  with  exception. . 


$40  maximum  removed.. 

do 

$30  to  $-10 

do 

do 


.do- 


$40  maximum  removed. 
$40  to  $50- 


Aid  to  the  blind 


$50  to  $60- 


$40  maximum  removed,. 


do - 

Exception  added 

$40  maximum  removed- 

$40  to  $75 ^ 

Exception  added 


$30  to  $40- 


$30  to  $40 

do 

Exception  added. 


$40  maximum  removed- 


Aid  to  dependent  childi'en 


$18/12  maximum  removed. 


$18/12  maximum  removed. 
$40/12  maximum  removed. 
$15/10  to  $18/12. 


$50/9  to  $60/9. 

$23/15  to  $10/15/12. 
$60   family   maximum   re- 
moved. 
$18/12  maximum  removed. 

Do. 
Exception  added. 


Maximums  removed. 
$lS'I2to$:iO/12. 
$16/8  to  $18/12. 
Eweption  added. 


1  Through  either  legislative  or  administrative  action. 
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Liens  and  Recoveries 

Three  States  passed  legislation  with 
respect  to  liens  and  recoveries.  One 
State  law  prohibited  the  conveyance, 
transfer,  or  assignment  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  to  the  State  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  old-age  assist- 
ance. Another  State  made  it  possible 
for  all  the  property  of  deceased  old- 
age  assistance  recipients  to  be* subject 
to  the  lien  provisions  by  deleting  the 
previous  exemption  of  furniture  and 
personal  belongings.  In  the  third 
State  a  procedure  was  set  up  for  the 
disposition  of  property  acquired 
through  the  operation  of  the  old-age 
assistance  lien  law. 

Institutional  and  Medical  Care 

The  State  legislatures  showed  con- 
siderable interest  in  providing  old-age 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  to  per- 
sons in  institutions.  Two  States  re- 
pealed a  prohibition  against  granting 
assistance  to  inmates  of  public  insti- 
tutions, and  now  may  grant  such  as- 
sistance if  the  institution  is  approved 
by  the  State  agency.  Five  States  re- 
pealed restrictions  in  their  laws 
against  granting  assistance  to  inmates 
of  private  institutions.  Three  States 
made  changes  in  provisions  relating 
to  recipients  of  public  assistance  who 
are  temporarily  in  public  institutions, 
such  as  provisions  on  financing  such 
care  or  on  the  length  of  time  an  indi- 
vidual may  receive  assistance  while  in 
a  public  institution. 

One  State  set  up  a  program  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  indigent  and  the 
medically  indigent  to  be  administered 
by  the  State  health  department.  An- 
other State  amended  its  law  to  extend 
to  recipients  of  all  three  types  of 
public  assistance  the  same  quality  of 
medical  care  previously  assured  to 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance.  Two 
States  raised  the  maximum  payment 
for  old-age  assistance  to  include  the 
cost  of  medical  care,  and  one  State 
raised  the  maximum  to  include  the 
cost  of  hospital  and  nursing-home 
care.  Two  States  amended  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  law  to  make  pos- 
sible direct  payments  to  those  who 
supply  medical  services  to  recipients. 

Other  Changes 

In  one  State,  a  law  was  passed  which 
stated  that  no  relative  shall  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  the  support  of 


an  old-age  assistance  recipient.  An- 
other State  repealed  the  requirement 
that  grandchildren  and  grandparents 
are  responsible  for  each  other's  sup- 
port, and  in  another  State,  the  statu- 
tory provision  that  grandchildren  are 
responsible  for  grandparents'  support 
was  repealed;  various  other  liberaliz- 
ing changes  relating  to  responsibility 
of  relatives  were  made  in  several 
States. 

One  State  enacted  a  new  statute  to 
protect  the  confidential  nature  of 
public  assistance  records  to  replace  a 
statute  repealed  previously,  and  minor 
changes  were  made  in  several  other 
State  laws. 

The  general  trend  of  legislation  on 
appeals  and  fair  hearings  was  to 
clarify  the  rights  of  applicants  and 
recipients  and  to  outline  the  steps 
which  recipients  may  take  to  obtain  a 
hearing  before  either  the  State  agency 
or  a  court.  Significant  legislation  on 
this  subject  was  enacted  in  five  States. 

One  State  passed  legislation  en- 
abling the  State  agency  to  make  pay- 
ments to  guardians  who  are  not 
appointed  by  the  court,  and  another 


State  repealed  a  similar  provision  in 
the  State  law.  Another  State  au- 
thorized the  appointment,  in  its  larg- 
est counties,  of  public  guardians  who, 
among  other  responsibilities,  will 
handle  the  affairs  of  persons  declared 
Insane  or  recipients  of  public  assist- 
ance who  appear  to  require  guardians. 
Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  Fed- 
eral matching  Is  available  for  pay- 
ments made  only  to  guardians  ap- 
pointed by  the  court. 

One  State  passed  a  law  requiring 
that  the  State  agency  attach  to  each 
assistance  check  a  notice  reminding 
the  recipients  that  they  need  not  join 
any  organization  or  subscribe  to  any 
newspaper  to  obtain  an  Increase  in 
their  assistance  payments.  Three 
States  passed  legislation  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  last  assistance  check 
of  a  recipient  who  dies  before  endors- 
ing it.  One  State  enacted  an  amend- 
ment requiring  that  applications  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  by  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children  who  already 
have  one  such  child  must  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  court 
judge. 


Explanatory  Note 


Public  assistance  programs  provide 
aid  to  families  or  persons  on  the  basis 
of  need  and  usually  also  on  the  basis 
of  other  eligibility  conditions.  Public 
programs  providing  allowances  or 
benefits  to  persons  on  a  basis  other 
than  need  are  not  considered  to  be 
public  assistance.  Types  of  assistance 
include  the  three  types  of  assistance 
provided  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  emergency  war  assistance 
programs,  and  general  assistance. 

Public  Assistance  Under  the  Social 
Security  Act 

Old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  aid  to  dependent  children  are 
State  -  administered  programs  for 
which  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion is  available  if  States  operate 
under  plans  that  are  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Board.  The  cate- 
gories of  persons  aided  are  broadly 
defined  by  the  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  are  specific- 
ally defined  for  each  State  by  State 
law  and  through  administrative  reg- 
ulation. 

Data  presented  in  this  issue  of  the 


Yearbook  are  for  programs  admin- 
istered imder  plans  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  for  Federal 
financial  participation  and  for  similar 
programs  administered  without  Fed- 
eral funds  in  States  in  which  State- 
Federal  programs  for  the  specified 
type  of  aid  are  not  in  operation. 

Recipients. — ^Data  on  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind 
represent  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  payments  are  made  for  a  speci- 
fied month.  It  is  the  practice  in  a 
number  of  States  to  give  a  single  pay- 
ment of  old-age  assistance  to  a  man 
and  his  wife  when  both  are  eligible 
for  assistance;  therefore,  only  one  is 
reported  as  a  recipient.  Consequently, 
the  count  of  recipients  Is  not  strictly 
comparable  from  State  to  State.  Data 
on  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  are  shown  in  terms  of  (a)  the 
children  on  whose  behalf  payments  of , 
this  type  of  aid  are  made  and  (b)  the 
number  of  families  in  which  these 
children  are  living. 

Because  of  State  variations  in  eligi- 
bility conditions,  the  imequal  ability 
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of  the  States  to  aid  persons  whom 
they  recognize  as  eligible,  and  difEer- 
ent  choices  as  to  whether  coverage 
or  amount  of  payments  is  to  be  cut 
when  funds  are  inadequate,  the  num- 
bers of  recipients  in  the  several  States 
are  imperfect  gauges  of  differences  in 
the  numbers  of  needy  persons. 

Payments. — Data  represent  money 
payments  for  a  specified  month  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  recipients  and 
charged  by  the  State  or  local  agency 
to ,  the  specified  type  of  assistance. 
State  differences  in  pajmients  may  re- 
sult from  divergent  standards  of  as- 
sistance; from  different  practices  in 
meeting  family  need;  from  the  exist- 
ence in  some  States  of  barriers  to 
meeting  need  in  full;  or  from  differ- 
ences in  the  extent  to  which  medical 
needs  are  met  through  the  money  pay- 
ment. Expenditures  for  medical  care, 
hospitalization,  and  burial  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  suppliers  of  these  services 
are  excluded  from  the  data. 

War  Emergency  Assistance 

The  two  programs — civilian  war  as- 
sistance and  assistance  to  enemy  al- 
iens and  other  restricted  persons — are 
financed  wholly  from  Federal  funds 
and  are  administered  by  State  public 
assistance  agencies  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Social  Security  Board.  Recipi- 
ents of  civilian  war  assistance  in  1945 
were  chiefly  repatriated  nationals 
from  war-stricken  areas.  Recipients 
of  the  other  war  assistance  program 
were  mainly  persons  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry resettled  from  war  relocation 


centers.  Cases  represent  both  indi- 
viduals and  families.  Payments  to 
some  recipients  represent  temporary 
assistance  for  emergency  needs;  pay- 
ments to  others  represent  continuing 
assistance  on  a  monthly  basis. 

General  Assistance 

General  assistance  is  administered 
and  financed  by  State  and/or  local 
governments  and  is  designed  to  aid 
individuals  and  families  when  their 
needs  are  not  otherwise  met.  Gen- 
eral assistance  is  variously  called  gen- 
eral relief,  home  relief,  direct  relief, 
indigent  aid,  and  so  on.  It  excludes 
programs  that  limit  coverage  to  spe- 
cial groups,  such  as  statutory  veter- 
ans' relief  and  foster-family  care  of 
children,  but  it  may  include  programs 
limiting  coverage  on  the  basis  of  em- 
ployability.  Since  the  influence  of 
Federal  participation  is  lacking  in 
unifying  general  assistance,  variations 
in  State  and  local  practices  affect  the 
comparability  of  general  assistance 
data  even  more  than  data  for  the 
special  types  of  assistance. 

Cases. — ^Data  represent  the  number 
of  cases  receiving  general  assistance. 
The  unit  of  count  is  on  a  monthly 
basis  and  follows  the  administrative 
practice  of  the  agency.  Two  families 
in  a  single  household  may  be  regarded 
as  a  single  case  by  one  agency  and  as 
two  cases  by  another  agency.  The 
number  of  cases  is  increased  in  some 
States  by  the  practice  of  supplement- 
ing inadequate  payments  of  the  other 
types  of  assistance,  whereas  in  other 


States  none  or  very  few  of  the  re- 
cipients of  the  special  types  of  public 
assistance  also  receive  general  assist- 
ance. Cases  that  receive  only  medical 
care,  hospitalization,  or  burial  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  data. 

Payments. — ^Data  include  payments 
in  cash  or  in  kind  directly  to  general 
assistance  cases.  Amounts  for  medi- 
cal care,  hospitalization,  or  burial  are 
excluded  except  when  allowances  for 
such  purposes  are  included  in  cash 
payments  to  assistance  cases.  The 
practice  of  supplementing  other 
types  of  assistance  by  general  assist- 
ance reduces  the  average  payment  of 
general  assistance  in  States  where  this 
occurs.  A  high  rate  of  turn-over  of 
case  loads  or  short  payment  periods 
also  increase  the  number  of  small 
payments  of  general  assistance  in  a 
jurisdiction  and  likewise  reduce  the 
average  monthly  payment. 

Interrelationships  of  Data  for  Dif- 
ferent Types  of  Assistance 

Because  some '  recipients  receive 
more  than  one  type  of  assistance,  the 
total  number  of  recipients  of  public 
assistance  in  certain  States  is  smaller 
than  the  simi  of  the  recipients  of  the 
various  types.  Although  the  total  for 
payments  of  public  assistance  in  a 
State  (exclusive  of  any  payments  to 
vendors  for  medical  care,  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  burial)  is  the  total  of  the 
amounts  for  the  various  types,  the 
average  amoimt  of  total  assistance  per 
recipient  is  unknown  because  of  the 
duplication  in  count  of  recipients. 


Recent  Publications  of  the  Social  Security  Board 

Purchase  orders  for  docu7nents  with  prices  listed  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  remittance. 
Publications  now  in  preparation,  with  their  prices,  will  be  announced  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  and 
in  the  Monthly  Catalog  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

A  limited  supply  of  the  publications  listed  is  available,^  without  charge,  to  officials  and  agencies 
directly  concerned  with  social  security  administration^-  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  requests  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Social  Security  Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

For  earlier  publications  of  the  Board  omitted  from  this  list,  see  Social  Security  Yearbooks  for  1939- 
44.  Requests  for  publications  relating  to  labor-market  surveys,  employment  service  operations,  job  descrip- 
tions, and  the  like,  listed  in  previous  Yearbooks,  should  be  addressed^  to  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


General  ^ 
Printed  Periodicals 

Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency;  Section  V,  Social  Security 
Board,  1945.  1945.  117  pp.  Sec- 
tion V,  25  cents. 

Social  Security  Bulletin.  Monthly. 
Beginning  with  Vol.  1,  Nos.  1-3 
(March  1938).  Beginning  with 
January  1946,  subscription  price 
$1.50  a  year  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico;  in  other  coun- 
tries, $2.25  a  year;  single  copies 
15  cents.  For  issues  before  1946, 
subscription  price  $2.00  and  single 
copies  20  cents. 

Social  Security  Yearbook,  1944.  An- 
nual supplement,  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Bulletin.  169  pp.  50  cents. 
(Back  issues:  1939,  50  cents;  1940 
and  1941,  70  cents  each;  1942,  45 
cents;  1943,  out  of  print.) 

Technical  Reports  and  Compilations 

Adjudicating  Permanent  Disability  in 
Social  Insurance  Programs.*  1945. 
15  pp.    Processed. 


^Exceptions  are  noted  by  the  following 
symbols : 

*Out  of  print. 

tDistributed    only    to    collaborating 
agencies. 

tSocial  Security  Board  supply  ex- 
hausted. 
=  Most  large  public  and  university  li- 
braries have  copies  of  printed  periodicals 
and  technical  reports  issued  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  Including  those  now  out 
of  print. 

'  This  category  includes  publications 
dealing  with  general  aspects  of  social  se- 
curity or  with  more  than  one  program; 
for  items  limited  to  a  specific  program, 
see  under  that  program. 

•'Requests  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Equita- 
ble Building,  28  East  Fayette  Street,  Bal- 
timore 2,  Md. 


Bibliography  on  the  Reemployment 
of  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  1945. 
13  pp.    Processed. 

Cash  Benefits  Under  the  New  Zealand 
Social  Security  Program,  Jacob 
Fisher.     1945.    42  pp.     15  cents. 

Compilation  of  the  Social  Security 
Laws,  Including  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  Amended,  and  Related 
Enactments  Through  May  1,  1945. 
1945.    94  pp.    15  cents. 

Cost  Study  for  Complete  Coverage 
Program  of  Old-Age,  Survivors  and 
Disability  Insurance,  Dorrance  C. 
Bronson.    1945.    96  pp.    Processed. 

Disability  Among  Gainfully  Occupied 
Persons;  An  Introduction  to  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Statistics,  I.  S. 
Falk,  Barkev  S.  Sanders,  and  David 
Federman.    1945.    60  pp. 

Interest  Rate  Trends.  1945.  3  pp. 
with  charts.    Processed. 

Legislative  History  of  H.  R.  1752,  To 
Amend  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940.  (War  Man- 
power Act  of  1945.)  1945.  4  pp. 
Processed. 

Mortality  Rate  Indices  Based  on  Gen- 
eration Mortality  (1940=100). 
January  1946.  4  pp.  with  charts. 
Processed. 

The  1945  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill  (S.  1050-H.  R.  3293) ;  Summary 
of  the  Sections  on  Retirement,  Sur- 
vivors, and  Extended  Disability 
Insurance.    1945.    33  pp.    Processed. 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Men  and 
Women  by  Marital  and  Parental 
Status  and  by  Race  and  Age,  1940. 
1945.    3  pp.  with  charts.    Processed. 

Prepayment  Medical  Care  Organiza- 
tions, Margaret  C.  Klem.  3d  ed. 
1945.     148  pp.     25  cents. 

*Recent  References  on  Post-War 
Employment.  1945.  2  pp.  Proc- 
essed. 


"Selected  List  of  References  on 
Children's  Allowances  in  Canada. 
1945.    2  pp.    Processed. 

Selected  References  on  Full  Employ- 
ment.   1945.    8  pp.    Processed. 

Social  Security  for  the  Bill  Johnsons. 
1945.    38  pp. 

Some  Basic  Readings  in  Social  Se- 
curity; Supplement  to  Publication 
No.  28,  Revised.     1946.     94  pp. 

Survey  of  Accident .  and  Health  In- 
surance, Ralph  H.  Blanchard,  1945. 
10  pp.    Processed. 

Temporary  Disability  Compensation; 
Some  Provisional  Notes  on  a  Pro- 
gram Administered  by  a  State  Em- 
ployment Security  Agency.  1945. 
21  pp.    Processed. 

Informational  Circtilars 

Employer's  Duties  Under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act  and  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 
1945.     4  pp. 

Selected  List  of  Publications  on  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Em- 
ployment Security,  Public  Assist- 
ance. April  1946.  3  pp.  Proc- 
essed. 

Social  Security;  A  Brief  Explanation 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  1945. 
24  pp. 

Why  Social  Security?,  Mary  Ross, 
illustrated  by  Hendrlk  Willem  Van 
Loon.    Rev.  ed.  1945.    20  pp. 

Reprints     From     Social     Security 

Bulletin 

Children  and  Family  Income,  Thomas 
J.  Woofter,  Jr.  Vol.  8,  No.  1  (Janu- 
ary 1945) ,  pp.  4-9. 

Disability  and  Medical  Care  Insur- 
ance: An  Excerpt  From  the  Board's 
Ninth  Annual  Report.  Vol.  8,  No. 
1  (January  1945) ,  pp.  12-16. 
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Facing  Forward  to  Peace:  Recovi- 
mendations  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  Its  Tenth  Annual  Report. 
Vol.  8,  No.  12  (December  1945),  pp. 
2-6. 

Perspectives  on  the  Reconversion, 
W.  S.  Woytinsky.  Vol.  8,  No.  5 
(May  1945),  pp.  5-12. 

Postwar  Economic  Perspectives,  W.  S. 
Woytinsky.  /.  Experience  After 
World  War  I,  Vol.  8,  No.  12  (Decem- 
ber 1945),  pp.  18-29.  //.  Prewar 
Experieiice:  The  Labor  Force  and 
Employment,  Vol.  9,  No.  1  (Janu- 
ary 1946) ,  pp.  8-16.  in.  Prewar 
Experiejice:  Production  and  Con- 
sumption, Vol.  9,  No.  2  (February 
1946) ,  pp.  9-16.  IV.  Aftermath  of 
the  War,  Vol.  9,  No.  3  (March  1946) , 
pp.  11-24. 

Social  Security  for  Domestic  Em- 
ployees, A.  J.  Altmeyer.  Vol.  8,  No. 
1  (January  1945),  pp.  10-11. 

Social  Security  for  "Industrialized"' 
Agriculture,  A.  J.  Altmeyer.  Vol.  8, 
No.  3  (March  1945) ,  pp.  2-5. 

Social  Security  for  State  and  Local 
Government  Employees,  A.  J.  Alt- 
meyer. Vol.  8,  No.  4  (April  1945) , 
pp.  4-7. 

What  Social  Security  Can  Mean  to 
the  South,  Ellen  S.  Woodward. 
Vol.  8,  No.  7  (July  1945),  pp.  2-7. 

Old- Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance 

Manuals  and  Tecjjnical  Reports  • 

Allocation  of  the  Trust  Fund  Assets, 
December  31,  1943.'  1945.  4  pp. 
Processed. 

Allocation  of  the  Trust  Fund  Assets, 
December  31,  1944.'  February 
1946.    3  pp.    Processed. 

Comparative  Equities  of  Various 
Groups  Under  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance.'  1945.  5  pp. 
Processed. 

Covered  and  Insured  Workers  as 
Percent  of  Population.  1945.  2 
pp.  with  chart.    Processed. 

Data  on  Effect  of  Removal  of  the 
Twice-the-Primary- Benefit  Limita- 
tion.'   1945.     4  pp.    Processed. 

Death  Rates  Among  Primary  Benefi- 
ciaries.'    1945.     5  pp.    Processed. 

Effect  of  Wartime  Increases  in  Tax- 
able Wages  on  the  .  Average 
Monthly  Wage  of  Older  Workers.' 
1945.    2  pp.    Processed. 

'Requests  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance, 
Equitable  Building,  28  East  Fayette 
Street,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


Estimated  Coverage  of  OASI,  1940- 
2000.  1945.  2  pp.  with  chart. 
Processed. 

Estimated  OASI  Covered  and  Insured 
Men  and  Wo7ne7i,  1945.  1945.  3 
pp.  with  charts.    Processed. 

Family  Benefits  in  Force,  December 
31,  1944.'     1945.     6  pp.  Processed. 

Family  Responsibilities  and  the  La- 
bor Fo.rce  Status  of  Women.'  1945. 
4  pp.    Processed. 

How  Do  the  State  Distributions  of 
Benefit  Payments  Compare  With 
Those  of  Tax  Collections? '  1945. 
6  pp.    Processed. 

Illustrative  Benefit  Trends  Under 
Present  OASI  Program,  1945.    1945. 

2  pp.  with  chart.    Processed. 

Increasing  Significance  of  Currently 
Insured  Status.'  1945.  2  pp. 
Processed. 

Living  Arrangements  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Betieficiaries 
in  Middle-Sized  and  Large  Cities' 
Mildred  E.  Cinsky.  1945.  8  pp. 
Processed. 

Living  Arrangements  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Beneficiaries 
in  St.  Loiiis.'  Edna  C.  Wentworth. 
1945.    6  pp.    Processed. 

Monthly  Benefits  in  Force  as  of  June 
30,  1945,  for  Residents  of  Ten 
Metropolitan  Areas.'    March  1946. 

3  pp.    Processed. 

Opinions  and  Attitudes  Toward  an 
Extension  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Coverage  to  Employment 
in  Nonprofit  Institutions  and  in 
State  and  Local  Governments.' 
1945.    11  pp.    Processed. 

Percentage  Distribution  of  U.  S.  Pop- 
ulation and  OASI  Coverage  by  Age 
and  Sex.  1945.  3  pp.  with  charts. 
Processed. 

Recent  Trends  in  Private  Pension 
Plans:'    1945.    5  pp.    Processed. 

Regional  Averages  of  Family  Benefits 
Awarded,  1945.'  1945.  3  pp. 
Processed. 

Resources  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Beneficiaries  in  St.  Louis 
and  12  Middle-Sized  Ohio  Cities:' 
1945.    9  tables.    Processed. 

Resources  of  Widows  With  Entitled 
Children:'    1945.    2  pp.    Processed. 

Retrospective  Illustrations  of  Average 
Annual  Wage  and  Retirement  Bene- 
fits. 1894-1943.  1945.  4  pp.  with 
charts.    Processed. 

Seasonal  Distribution  of  Deaths  and 
Death  Claims.'  1945.  2  pp. 
Processed. 


Stability  of  Insured  Status.'  1945.  2 
pp.    Processed. 

A  Study  of  the  Recalculation  of  Bene- 
fits:'   1945.    5  pp.    Processed. 

Subsequent  Entitlements  to  Wife's 
and  Widow's  Benefits.'  1945.  2  pp. 
Processed. 

Value  of  Life  Insurance  in  Force  on 
the  Lives  of  Primary  Beneficiaries 
and  Their  Spouses.'  1945.  4  pp. 
Processed. 

Withdrawal  of  Older  Workers  From 
Covered  Employment  -in  1941  and 
Entitlement  to  Benefits.'  1945.  2 
pp.    Processed. 

Women  in  Covered  Employment.' 
1945.    3  pp.    Processed. 

Workers  With  $3,000  or  More  in  Wage 
Credits  Under  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  in  1943.'  1946. 
3  pp.    Processed. 

Yearly  Patterns  of  Work  in  Covered 
Employment,  1937-43.'  1945.  2  pp. 
Processed. 

InforTnational  Circular 

Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
sitrance.    1945.    18  pp. 

Employment  Security 

Periodicals 

Employment  Security  Activities. 
Monthly.  Beginning  October  1939. 
(Expanded  January  1945  to  include 
major  statistical  analyses.)  Proc- 
essed. 

Unemployment  Compensation  Inter- 
pretation Service — The  Benefit 
Series.  Monthly,  with  annual 
cumulative  index  and  digest.  Sub- 
scription price,  $3.50  a  year:  single 
copies,  30  cents.  (Back  issues:  Vol. 
1,  $1;  Vol.  2,  $2:  Vols.  3,  4,  and  5, 
$5  each;  beginning  Vol.  6,  $3.50.) 

^Unemployment  Compensation  Inter- 
pretation Service — The  Federal 
Series.  Biweekly  1937-39.  Monthly 
1940-41.  Quarterly  1942-43.  An- 
nually beginning  1944. 

Manuals,  Technical  Reports,  and 
Compilations 

Bibliography  on  Experience  Rating 
in  Unemployment  Compensation 
(Supplement  to  Employment  Secu- 
rity Activities,  May  1945).  51  pp. 
Processed. 

Bills  Relating  to  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Program  Introduced  or  En- 
acted During  the  1945  Legislative 
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Sessions;  1945  State  Legislative  Re- 
ports Nos.  1-7  (.Jan.  1-May  15, 
1945).  1945.  Averaging  about  24 
pp.  each.    Processed. 

Canadian  Policy  on  Refusals  of  Work 
During  Reconversion.  1945.  10  pp. 
Processed. 

Employment  Service  and  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Operations  in 
Seven  Labor-Shortage  Areas;  A 
Study  of  the  Characteristics  of  UC 
Claimants  and  the  Activities  of  the 
USES  With  Respect  to  Claimants. 
1945.    12  pp.    Processed. 

Estimated  Employment  and  Wages 
of  Workers  Covered  by  State  Un- 
employment Compensation  Laws, 
January-June  1944  (Supplement 
to  Employment  Security  Activities, 
April  1945),  20  pp.  ...  July-De- 
cember 1944  (Supplement  to  Em- 
ployment Security .  Activities,  Au- 
gust 1945),  21  pp.    Processed. 

Extension  of  Coverage  to  Major  Areas 
Not  Now  Covered.  1945.  32  pp. 
Processed. 

Illinois  Policy  on  Refusals  of  Work 
During  Reconversion.  1945.  12  pp. 
Processed. 

New  York  Policy  on  Suitability  of 
Job    Offers    During    Reconversion. 

1945.  4  pp.    Processed.  , 

Principles  Underlying  Availability  for 
Work.    1945.    41  pp.    Processed. 

Principles  Underlying  the  Suitable- 
Work  Disqualification.  1945.  22 
pp.    Processed. 

Principles  Underlying  the  Voluntary- 
Leaving  Disqualification.    January 

1946.  41  pp.    Processed. 

Program  Statistics  Available  in  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
and  the  State  Employment  Se- 
curity Agencies  (Supplement  to 
Employment  Security  Activities) . 
February  1945.     17  pp.    Processed. 

Selected  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Data.  January  1945.  3  pp. 
Processed. 

Study  of  Personal  and  Occupational 
Characteristics  of  UC  Claimants 
and  Job  Openings  in  Three  Cities. 
1945.    11  pp.    Processed. 

Suggested  Procedure  for  Studying 
Characteristics  of  Claimants  and 
Job  Openings.  1945.  7  pp.  Proc- 
essed. 

Suitable  Work — Recommended  Poli- 
cies on  Refusal  of  Work  During 
Reconversion.  February  1946.  7 
pp.    Processed. 


Synopsis  of  Major  Amendments  to 
44  State  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Laws,  1945  Legislative  Ses- 
sions (Annual  Legislative  Report). 
1945.    87  pp.    Processed. 

Time  Distribution  Summary  for  44 
States,  October-December  1945. 
April  1946.    17  pp.    Processed. 

Time  Lapse  in  Benefit  Payments 
(Supplement  to  Employment  Se- 
curity Activities,  March  1946).  4 
pp.    Processed. 

Unemployment  Compensation,  1945; 
A  Summary  Evaluation  of  State 
Legislative  Activity.  1945.  18  pp. 
Processed. 

Unemployment  Insura?ice  Abstract: 
Program  Statistics  and  Legal  Pro- 
visions, 1937-1945  (Supplement  to 
Employment  Security  Activities, 
January  1946).    78  pp.    Processed. 

Unemployment  Insurance  and  the  Re- 
training of  Unemployed  Workers. 
January  1946.     16  pp.     Processed. 

The  Use  of  Time-and-Cost  Reporting 
in  Day-to-Day  Administration. 
1945.    8  pp.    Processed. 

Women  Claimants — Problems  in  De- 
termining Availability  and  Suitable 
Work.    29  pp.    Processed. 

Informational  Circulars 

If  You  Are  Laid  Off.    1945.    16  pp. 

t  Significant  Provisions  of  State  Un- 
employment Compensation  Laws, 
January  1946.    1946.    6  pp. 

Unemployment  Insurance  and  You. 
1945.    14  pp. 

Reprints     From     Social     Security 
Bulletin 

State  Differences  in  Unemployment 
Compensation  Employer  Taxes, 
Rachel  S.  Gallagher.  Vol.  8,  No.  10 
(October  1945) ,  pp.  7-16. 

State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Laws  of  1945,  Ruth  Reticker.  Vol. 
8,  No.  7  (July  1945),  pp.  9-26. 

Public  Assistance 

Periodicals  and  Periodic  Releases 

Advance  Release  of  Statistics  on  Pub- 
lic Assistance.  Monthly.  Begin- 
ning December  1942.    Processed. 

f  Appeals  and  Fair  Hearings  in  Public 
Assistance.  Quarterly,  last  quarter 
1944.  Semiannually  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1945.    Processed. 


tCoinparative  Costs  of  Public  Assist- 
ance Operations  in  Selected  Large 
Cities.  Semiannually.  Beginning 
January  1940.    Processed. 

Comparative  Statistics  of  General 
Assistance  Operations  of  Public 
Agencies  in  Selected  Large  Cities. 
Monthly.  Beginning  January  1938. 
Processed. 

f Financial  Statistics  for  Public  Assist- 
ance. Annually,  calendar  and  fiscal 
years.    Beginning  1939.    Processed. 

■flnterviews  on  Public  Assistance  Pro- 
grams. April-June  quarter  of  each 
year.    Beginning  1943.    Processed. 

Public  Assistance.  Preprint,  monthly, 
of  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  including  statistics  for  the 
United  States  and  for  each  State. 
Discontinued  July  1945. 

Public  Assistance  Personnel.  Semi- 
annually. Beginning  July  1943. 
Processed. 

tPublic  Assistance  Personnel,  Part  II. 
Semiannually.  Beginning  July 
1943.    Processed. 

Reasons  for  Opening  Cases  for  Assist- 
ance. Quarterly.  Beginning  Octo- 
ber 1945.    Processed. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Public  Assist- 
ance. Annually,  calendar  and  fiscal 
years.    Beginning  1940.    Processed. 

^Source  of  Funds  for  Public  Assist- 
ance (Supplement) .  Annually, 
calendar  and  fiscal  years.  Begin- 
ning 1941.    Processed. 

Manuals  and  Technical  Reports 

'\ Administrative  Costs  of  Public  As- 
sistance, 1942-43.  1945.  19  pp. 
Processed. 

Assistance  Payments  Under  State- 
Federal  Programs,  November  1944. 
1945.    21  pp.    Processed. 

Characteristics  of  Families  Receiving 
General  Assistance  in  Selected 
States,  1942.  1945.  25  pp.  Proc- 
essed. 

tCommon  Human  Needs;  An  Inter- 
pretation for  Staff  in  Public  Assist- 
ance Agencies,  Charlotte  Towle. 
1945.    132  pp.    25  cents. 

Families  Receiving  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  October  1942.  1945. 
Part  I:  Race,  Size,  and  Composition 
of  Families  and  Reasons  for  De- 
pendency, Agnes  Leisy,  58  pp.  Part 
II:  Family  Income,  30  pp.  Proc- 
essed. 

Minimum  Qualifications  and  Salaries 
for  the  Beginning  Visitor  Position 
in  State  Public  Assistance  Agencies, 
May  1944.    1945.    10  pp.   Processed. 
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Preliminary  Tables  on  Incomes  and 
Living  Arrangements  of  Recipients 
of  Old-Age  Assistance  in  21  States, 
1      1944.    1945.    40  pp.    Processed. 

Public  Assistance  Developments  Set 
New  Goals  for  Staff  Training. 
1945.     14  pp.     Processed. 

Size  of  Staff  in  Local  Public  Assist- 
ance Offices,  June  1944.  1945.  3 
pp.    Processed. 

Reprints     From     Social     Security 
Bulletin 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  1944. 
Vol.  8,  No.  4  (April  1945) ,  pp.  21-26. 

Civilian  War  Assistance.  Vol.  8,  No. 
6   (June  1945),  pp.  20-23. 

Estimates  of  Blindness  in  the  United 
States.  Vol.  8,  No.  3  (March  1945) , 
pp.  17-18. 


General  Assistance  in  1944.  Vol.  8. 
No.  5  (May  1945),  pp.  23-29. 

Greater  Equity  in  Public  Assistance 
Financing,  A.  J.  Altmeyer.  Vol.  8, 
No.  6  (June  1945) ,  pp.  3-6. 

How  States  Provide,  for  Medical  Care 
of  Recipients.  Vol.  8,  No.  5  (May 
1945),  pp.  29-30. 

Intrastate  Equalization  in  Financing 
Public  Assistance,  Byron  L.  John- 
son. Vol.  8,  No.  6  (June  1945) ,  pp. 
6-13. 

Major  Factors  Reducing  General  As- 
sistance Rolls,  19  Large  Cities.  Vol. 
8,  No.  7  (July  1945) ,  pp.  31-32. 

*Medical  Care  for  Persons  in  Need.  A. 
J.  Altmeyer.  Vol.  8,  No.  5  (May 
1945),  pp.  3-5. 

People  on  the  Move:  Effect  of  Resi- 
dence Requirements  for  Public  As- 
sistance, A.  J.  Altmeyer.  Vol.  9,  No. 
1  (January  1946),  pp.  3-7. 


Public  Assistance  Terms.  Vol.  8,  No. 
7  (July  1945),  pp.  27-29. 

Relatives'  Responsibility  Provisions 
of  State  Laws.  Vol.  8,  No.  3 
(March  1945),  p.  17. 

Selected  Information  on  Public  As- 
sistance. Vol.  8,  No.  6  (June  1945) , 
pp.  24-29. 

Special  Types  of  Assistance  Provided 
Without  Federal  Participation. 
Vol.  8,  No.  4  (April  1945),  p.  26. 

"Suitable  Home"  Provisions  of  State 
Plans  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. Vol.  8,  No.  4  (April  1945), 
pp.  19-21. 

Trends  in  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  1944. 
Vol.  8,  No.  3  (March  1945),  pp. 
19-21. 

Trends  in  Old- Age  Assistance  in  1944. 
Vol.  8,  No.  2  (February  1945),  pp. 
21-24. 
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Total  number,  1938-45 80         76 

Number  by  race,  sex,  veteran  status,  State, 

and  quarter,   1945 136       139 

Number  by  State  and  month,  1945 137       140 

Numb&r    by    industry    division.    State,    and 

quarter,   1945 138       141 

Total  number  and  number  of  placements  of 
veterans,  by  major  occupational  group, 
State,  and  quarter,  1945 139       142 

Number  and  percentage  distribution,  by  major 
occupational  group,  race,  sex,  and  veteran 
status,  1945 140       143 


Public  Assistance 

Table 
Summary  data  on  recipients  and  payments,  by 

program,   1936-45 .___  141 

Recipients,  persons  employed,  assistance,  and 
earnings  under  public  assistance  and  Fed- 
eral work  programs,  by  program,  1936-45 14 

Public  assistance  and  Federal  work  program 
earnings,  1945,  1944,  and  1940 3 

Recipients 

Applications  received,  cases  added,  and  cases 

closed  in  States  with  approved  plans,  by 

program,   1945 ■ 142 

Number  receiving  old-age  assistance,  by  State 

and  month,  1945 143 

Number  of  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent 

children,  by  State  and  m.onth,  1945 144 

Number  of  children  receiving  aid  to  dependent 

children,  by  State  and  month,  1945 145 

Number  receiving  aid  to  the  blind,  by  State 

and  month,  1945 146 

Number  of  cases  receiving  general  assistance, 

by  State  and  month,  1945 147 

Payments 

Average  amount,  December  1945,  and  percent- 
age change  from  December  1844  and  1940, 
by  program  and  State 148 

Number  of  States  with  average  payment  in 
specified  interval,  by  program.  December 
1945 150 

Percentage  distribution  of  payments  for  No- 
vember 1945,  by  amount  and  program,  for 
States  with  approved  plans 149 

Percentage  distribution  in  relation  to  Federal 
matching  maximums,  by  program,  Novem- 
ber 1945 151 

Total  amount  for  old-age  assistance,  by  State 
and  month,  1945 152 

Total  amount  for  aid  to  dependent  children, 
by  State  and  month,  1945 153 

Total  amount  for  aid  to  the  blind,  by  State 
and  month,  1945 154 

Total  amount  for  general  assistance,  by  State 
and  month,  1945 155 

Liberalization  of  State  maximums,  1945 160 


Source  of  Funds 

Amount  and  percentage  distribution  of  ex- 
penditures for  assistance  payments,  by 
source  of  funds,  1936-45 156 

Amount  and  percentage  distribution  of  ex- 
penditures for  assistance  and  administra- 
tion, by  program  for  each  source  of  funds 
and  by  source  of  funds  for  each  State,  1945_  157 

Amount  and  percentage  distribution  of  ex- 
penditures for  assistance  and  administra- 
tion, by  program  and  source  of  funds  for 
each  State,  1945 

Percentage  distribution  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  expenditures  for  assistance  and  ad- 
ministration, by  program  and  State,  1945 

Federal  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance, 
by  State,  fiscal  year  1944-45 
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Accident  and  health  insurance,  private 18-20,  22 

Account  numbers.    See  under  Old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance. - 

Aged: 
Population,  number  and  source  of  income.  9,  13-14,  36 
Provisions  for..  See  Old-age  assistance,  and  Old- 
age  retirement  and  survivor  insurance  under 
Social  insurance  and  related  programs. 

Agricultural  aid,  Federal  expenditures 23-24 

Agricultural  commodity  distribution  and  stamp 

programs 10,  25 

Alaska  Railroad  retirement  system.     See  Civil- 
service  retirement. 

Applications.    See  Applications  or  Claims  under 
specific  programs. 

Argentina,  social  insurance 1 

Armed  forces.    See  Servicemen. 

Assistance,  general.    See  General  assistance. 

Assistance,  public.    See  Public  assistance. 

Australia,  social  security 4-5 


B 


Belgium,  social  security 1-4 

Beneficiaries.  See  under  specific  insurance  pro- 
grams find  Cases  or  Recipients  under  specific 
public  assistance  programs. 
Benefits.  See  under  specific  insurance  programs; 
Payments  and  earnings  under  Public  aid; 
and  Payments  under  specific  public  assistance 
programs. 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Washington,  D.  C,  social 

security  coverage 6-7 

BUnd,  aid  to: 

Applications 145,  147-151,  153 

Case-load  changes: 

Closings,  number  and  reasons 145,  151-153 

Openings,  number  and  reasons 145,  148-150 

Peak  and  low  point 145-147 

Eligibility  conditions.  State  changes 163 

Financing: 
Expenditures    (assistance    and    administra- 
tion)    160-162 

Federal  matching  maximums,  relation  of  pay- 
ments to 154 

Source  of  funds 159-163 

State  data 154,  160-162 

Legislative  changes.  State 4,  22,  163-164 

Medical  and  institutional  care 22,  164 

Payments  to  recipients: 

Average 145,  151,  154 

Distribution  by  amount—— . 162 

T1^576 — 47 18 


Blind,  aid  to — Continued 
Payments  to  recipients — Continued  ^»Be 

Distribution  of  States  by  specified  payment 

intervals 153 

Maximum 154,   163 

State  data 151-154,  157 

State  legislative  or  administrative  action 4, 

22,  155,  163 

Total  amount 10.  21.  144-145.  157 

Recipients: 

Number . 17,   21,    144-145.    149 

State  data 149 

State  ability  to  meet  upturn  in  need 153 

States  participating  under  Social  Security  Act, 

number 159 

See  also  Public  assistance. 

Blue  Cross  hospital  service  plans 21 

Bonneville     Power     Administration     employees, 

social  insurance  coverage 6 

Brazil,  social  security 2-3,  5 


Canada,  social  security , 5 

Canal  Zone  retirement  system 1 5 

See  also  Civil-service  retirement. 

Carriers  Taxing  Act,  collections  under 28-29,  31-33 

Child  health  and  welfare  services,  public  expendi- 
tures         25 

Children: 
Beneficiaries  under  social  insurance  and  related 

programs 15-17,  21 

Dependent,  aid  to.    See  Dependent  children,  aid 

to. 
Health  and  welfare  services,  public  expendi- 
tures for 25 

Nimiber  and  source  of  income  of  fatherless 15-16 

Civil-service  retirement  (Federal)  : 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits,  by  risk 9, 14-19 

Contributions 28-29,  31,  33 

Coverage 11,  28 

Military  service,  credit  for 7 

Payments,  total 15, 19 

Refunds 11 

Trust  fund 30-33 

Civil  Works  Program 10 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 10,21 

Civilian  war  assistance 25, 158, 165 

Civilian  war  benefits 25 

Colombia,  social  insurance 4 

Community  services.  Federal  expenditures 26 

Conservation  of  natural  resources.  Federal  ex- 
penditures   26-27 

Cost  of  living 8, 16,  83,  91, 116, 118-120, 129 

Crippled  children,  public  expenditures  for  serv- 
ices for 25 

175 
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Page 

Day  care,  public  expenditures 25 

Dependent  children,  aid  to: 

Applications 16,  145,  147-151,  153 

Case-load  changes: 

Closings,  number  and  reasons 145,  151-153 

Openings,  number  and  reasons 145,  148-150 

Peak  and  low  point 145-147 

Eligibility  conditions.  State  changes 155,  163 

Financing: 

Expenditures     (assistance    and    administra- 
tion)    160-162 

Federal  matching  maximums,  relation  of  pay- 
ments  to 154 

Source  of  funds 159-162 

State  data 154,  160-162 

Legislative  changes.  State 4-5,  22,  163-164 

Medical  and  institutional  care 22,  164 

Payments  to  recipients: 

Average 16,  145,  151,  154 

Distribution  by  amount 153 

Distribution  of  States  by  specified  payment  in- 
tervals  153 

Maximums 154,  163 

State  data 1 151-154, 156 

State  legislative  or  administrative  action 4-5,  ■ 

22,  155,  163 

Total  amount 10,.21,  144-145,  156 

Recipients: 

Children 15,  21,  145,  148 

Families 15-17,  21,  145,  147 

State  data 147-148 

State  ability  to  meet  upturn  in  need 153 

States  participating  under  Social  Security  Act, 

number i 159 

See  also  Public  assistance. 
Dependents'  allowances: 

Servicemen's : 1,  4,  8-9,  16 

Unemployment  insurance 84,  87,  116,  118-119 

Disability  insurance: 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 17-18 

Coverage 1,  11,  17-18,  21 

Financing 30 

See  also  specific  progra?ns. 

Disability,  prevalence  and  wage  loss 1 17-18 

Dividends  and  interest  (income  payments) —  8-9,  14,  17 


E 

Earnings : 

Covered  by  social  insurance  and  related  pro- 
grams  1,  11-12 

Total - 8-9,  11-12 

Work  programs 9-10,  21 

Ecuador,  social  insurance 4 

Education,  Federal  expenditures 26-27 

Emergency  maternity  and  infant  care : 22,  25 

Employment: 

Aged  persons 9,  13-14,  36 

Average  weekly  iiours_---_----_j_'_-__-____-__v i  '      75 

Children,  fatherless ,^^^^,.,  15-16 


Employment — Continued  •  P»e« 

Covered   under   social   insurance    and   related 

programs 10-11, 15 

See  also  Covered  employment  under  Old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  and  under  Unem- 
ployment insurance  (State  systems) ,  and 
Coverage  under  other  social  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

Government H 

Volume 9-11,  13,  16 

War  industry 1 8-9.  12,  139 

Widows . . 15 

Empl9yment  Act  of  1946 7 

Employment  security,  financing 25,  27 

iSee  also  Unemployment  insurance  (State  sys- 
tems) . 
Employment  Service,  U.  S.: 

Placements,  nonfarm 7,139-142 

Return  to  State  control 5-7 

Transfer  to  Department  of  Labor 6, 139 

Enemy  aliens,  aid  to _ 5,25,159,165 

Entrepreneurial  income,  net  rents,  and  royalties —      8-9 
Expenditures,  Federal: 

All  purposes 22-27 

Grants  to  States 23-24,26-27 

Social  security  and  related  programs 1,9,22-27 

F 

Family  allowances.     See  Dependents'  allowances. 

Farm  Security  Administration,  subsistence  pay- 
ments  - 10,  21,  25 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 10,  21 

Federal  employee  retirement  systems : 

Civil-service.    See  Civil-service  retirement.^ 
Contributory  (other  than  civil-service)  _-- —  14,16,18 

Expenditures,  total 25 

Noncontributory 14, 18 

Federal  grants  to  States.     See  Grants  to  States, 
Federal. 

Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act : 

Contributions 28-30,33,  68-69 

Rate 6,  29,  36,  69-70 

Federal   old-age    and    survivors    insurance   trust 

fund 30-31,  33,  68-70 

Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act: 

Collections 28-30,  34, 127, 137 

Coverage 6, 116-117 

Federal  unemployment  trust  fund 30-34, 138 

Federal    work    programs.    See    Work    programs. 
Federal. 

Food  stamps 10 

Foreign    social    security    systems.      See    specific 
countries. 

France,  social  security 2-3,  6 

G 

General  assistance: 

Applications 147-151 

Cases: 

Number 17-18,  21, 145, 150 

''     Peak  and  low  pbiiil  of  case  load ---. 145-147 

State  data ,. ^^ ,...v„;      150 
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General  assistance — Continued 

Financing:  Page 
Expenditures     (assistance    and    administra- 
tion)    160-162 

Source  of  funds 159-163 

State   data 160-162 

Payments  to  cases : 

Average 145, 151, 154 

State  data 151, 153, 158 

Total    amount 10,21,145,158 

Recipients.    See  Cases,  above. 
See  also  Public  assistance. 
General  relief.    See  General  assistance. 

Germany,  social  security 5-6 

GI  Bill  of  Rights.    See  Servicemen's  Readjustment 

Act. 
Grants  to  States,  Federal: 

All  purposes 26-27 

Public  assistance 23,  26-27 

Social  security  and  related  programs 26-27 

Unemployment  insurance  administration.  23-24,  30-31 

Great  Britain,  social  security 4 

Greece,  unemployment  insurance 2 

H 

Handicapped  persons 17,  143,  149 

Health    and    medical    services,    public    expendi- 
tures  20-22,  24t-26 

Health    and    welfare    services,    public    expendi- 
tures  22,  24-27 

Hospital  care  and  construction 18,  22,  25-26 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  study 2,32 

Housing,  Federal  expenditures 26 


Income  payments 1,  8-9 

Industrial  production  index 28 

Institutional  care: 

Number  of  persons  receiving 1 18 

Public  assistance  recipients 22,  164 

Public  expenditures 18,  25-26 

Insurance,  private 14,  17-20,  22 

Insurance,  social.     See  Social  insurance  and  re- 
lated programs. 

Inter-American  conferences 2,  5 

Internal  Revenue  Code,  amendment 6 


Labor  force 1,  8,  10,  12,  14,  75,  77-78,  92-93,  125 

Libraries,  Federal  expenditures 26 

Life  insurance,  private 14,  17-18 

Local    government    retirement    programs.      See 
State  and  local  government  retirement. 

M 

Maritime  workers,  unemployment  insurance  cov- 
erage  I 117 

Maternal  and  child  health  services 2,  25 

Maternity  and  infant  care,  emergency 22,25 

Medical  care; 

Expenditures.—, 20-22,  24-27 


Medical  care — Continued  i*"-" 

Prepayment  plans 21-22 

Public  provisions 22,  164 

Military  allowances 4,  8-9,  16 

Mortality  rates 15 

N 

National  Commission  on  Children  in  Wartime 2 

National    Youth    Administration,    earnings    and 

persons  employed 10,  21 

New  Zealand,  social  security 6 

Nonprofit     organization     employees,     unemploy- 
ment insurance  coverage 117 

o 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 
Account  numbers: 
Applicants  for,  niunber  and  characteristics.  36,  60-62 

Definition., 73 

Awards : 

Amount 14-15,  17,  40,  43-45,  52-54 

Deceased  workers  represented  in 37-39,  49 

Definition 70-71 

Living  workers  represented 39-42,  44-45 

Number ■..  35-36,  40-41,  44^45,  52-54 

Beneficiaries: 

Awards.    See  above. 

Benefit-payment  status.     See  specific  status 
wider  Benefit  payments,  below. 

Child,  characteristics 15-17,  44-54 

'Definition 70,  72 

Dependents.     See  Child,  above,  and  Parent, 
Widow,  and  Wife,  below. 

Entitlement 37,  44-46,  72 

Family  benefits 40,  50-54,  72 

Number,  total..  13-14,  18-19,  38,  40,  44-45,  47,  52-54 

Orphan 40,  44,  50 

See  also  Child,  above. 

Parent,   characteristics 44-54 

Potential 14,  37 

Primary: 

Age 39-42,    52 

Family  classification 39-42,  50-54" 

Number 14,  36-37,  40-42,  44-47,  50-52 

Sex 39-42,  50-54 

Survivor 15-19,  36-37,  39-40,  44-54,  72 

Widow,   characteristics - 15-17,44-54 

Wife,  characteristics 44-54 

See  a/so  Benefit  payments,  below. 
Benefit  payments: 

Amount.    See  wider  Awards  and  In  force  below. 
Average  monthly  benefit: 

Awarded,  by  type 44-46,52-54 

Current-payment  status,  by  type 52-54 

Family 40,  50-51 

In  force,  by  type 46,  52-54 

Primary: 

Accrued  to  living  workers 42-43 

Awarded 44-46,  52 

Current-payment  status 52 

In  force 14,50-52 

Represented  in  awards 40 
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Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Continued 

Benefit  payments — Continued  Pase 

Av?ards: 

Amount 14-15, 17,  43-45,  52-54 

Deceased  workers  represented  in 37-39, 49 

Definition 70-71 

Living  workers  represented  in 39-42,  44-45 

Number 35-36,  40-41,  44-45,  52-54 

Certified 15,  35-37,  47,  50,  71 

Oiild's: 

Amount 44-46,  50,  53 

Definition 72 

Number 15-16,  44-46,  51,  53 

Terminated 45,  48-49 

Withheld 48 

Conditional-payment  status 48-49,  71 

Current-payment  status 45,  47-48,  52-54,  71 

Deferred-payment  status 48-49,  71 

Definitions 70-73 

Dependent's.     See  Supplementary  and  Sur- 
vivor, below. 

Family  benefits 14, 16,  50-54,  72 

Frozen 48-49,  71 

In  force : 

Amount 35,  45-48,  50-54 

Definition 71 

Number 35,  45-48,  50-54 

Lump  sum: 

Amount 16, 18-19,  35-36,  47,  50 

Definition 72-73 

Insured  deaths  giving  rise  to 38-39,49-50 

Number 16, 18-19,  36,  49 

Minimum  and  maximum  provisions-  45-46,  51,  54,  71 
Number.     See   under  Awards  and  In  force, 

above. 
Parent's: 

Amount 44-46,  54 

Definition 72 

Number 44-46,  50,  54 

Terminated 45,  48-49 

Withheld 48 

Primary : 

Amount 36-37,40-41,43-47,50-52,71 

Average  monthly  amount 14,  40,  42-46,  50-52 

Definition 72 

Number 14,  36-37,  40-42,  44-47,  50-52 

Recomputation 3,  41, 48,  71 

Terminated 45, 48-49 

Withheld 36,  48 

Recomputation 3,  41,  48,  71 

Retirement 14,  18-19,  37,  40,  50 

See  also  Primary,  above,  and  Supplemen- 
tary, below. 

State  data 20,  47 

Supplementary: 

Amount 36,  44,  47 

Definition 72 

Number 36,  41,  44 

See  also  Child's,  above,  and  Wife's  below. 
Survivor : 

Amount  of  moithly  benefits •    16, 

18-19,  36-37,  44,  47,  50 


Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Continued 
Benefit  payments — Continued 

Survivor — Continued  ^^se 

Definition 72 

Lump  sum.    See  above. 

Number  of  monthly 16,  36-37,  44,  50 

Terminated 45,  48-49 

Widow's: 

Amount 44-46,  54 

Definition 72 

Number 16-17,  44-46,  54 

Terminated 45,  48-49 

Withheld 48 

Widow's  current: 

Amount 44-46,  54 

Definition 72 

Number 15-16,  44-46,  54 

Terminated 45,  48-49 

Withheld 48 

Wife's: 

Amount 44-46,  52 

Definition 72 

Number 44-46,  52 

Terminated 45,  48-49 

Withheld 48 

Withheld 36,  48-49,  71 

Claims : 
Awarded.    See  Awards,  above. 

Definition 72 

Potential 14,  37 

Contributions: 

Amount 28-30,  33,  68-70 

Rate - 6,  29,  36,  69-70 

Covered  employment: 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  employees, 

extension  to » —  6 

Definition 73 

Employers,  covered 28,  35,  73 

Exclusions 11 

Pay  rolls ^ 11-12 

Wage  credits 55,  65-68 

Workers 10,  55,  62-65 

See  also  Workers  with  wage  credits. 
Death  payments,  lump-sum.     See  Lump  sum 
under  Benefit  payments,  above. 

Definitions  of  terms  and  explanatory  note 70-74 

Employers,  covered 28,  35,  73 

Financing: 

Contribution  rates 6,  29,  36,  69-70 

Contributions 28-30,   33,   68-70 

Expenditures 23,  25,  31,  33,  68-70 

Liabilities 69-70 

Trust  fund 30-31,  33,  68-70,  74 

"Inactive"  applications 35,  41,  71 

Operations,  highlights 2 

Regulations  No.  3,  amendment 6,  36 

Taxable  wages 35-36,  55-56,  68,  74 

See  also  Wage  credits,  below. 
Trust  fund 30-31,  33,  68-70,  74 
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Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Continued 

Wage  credits:  Page 

Average  annual  amount 61,  65-69 

Cumulative  amount , 55,  74 

Definition 73-74 

Total  annual  amount 65-67 

Wages  in  covered  employment,  total 11-12 

War  Shipping  Administration  and  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission,  contributions  and  ap- 
peals        2-3 

Workers  with  wage  credits: 

Age 57-59,  61-64 

Amount  of  annual  wage  credits,  distribution 

by 61,  64-66 

Annual  data,  analysis  of 61-67 

Deceased  workers,  number 38,55 

Employment  characteristics.  35,  55-57,  59-64,  66,  69 
Insurance  status: 

Currently  insured  only 37-39,  42,  55-60 

Death-claim  rate 37-38 

Definition 73 

Eligible  for  benefits 36-37,  39-40,  70 

Fully  insured 15,  36-43,  55-59 

Insured,  total 10,  15,  35,  37,  55-57 

Retirement  rate  of  insured  workers 40-41 

Uninsured 55-57,  59,  73 

Living  workers,  number 35,  55-56 

New  entrants 35,  55-57,  61-65 

Number,  estimated  total 15,  28,  55,  61-62,  66,  69 

Previous  wage  credits 55-57 

Quarters  with  wage  credits-—  57-59,  61-64,  66-67,  73 

Race 62-64 

Sex 56-59,  61-64 

State  and  regional  data 67-69 

Work-history  data,  analysis  of 55-60 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 30-31, 

33,  68-70 

Old-age  assistance: 

Applications 14,  145,  147-151,  153 

Case-load  changes: 

Closings,  number  and  reasons 145,  151-153 

Openings,  number  and  reasons 145,  148-150 

Peak  and  low  point -—  145-147 

Eligibility  conditions,  State  changes 163-164 

Financing: 

Expenditures     (assistance    and    administra- 
tion)   - 160-162 

Federal  matching  maximums,  relation  of  pay- 
ments to 154 

Source  of  funds 159-162 

State  data 154,  160-162 

Legislative  changes.  State 4,  22,  163-164 

Medical  and  institutional  care 22,  164 

Payments  to  recipients: 

Average 15,  145,  151,  154 

Distribution  by  amount 152 

Distribution  of  States  by  specified  payment 

intervals 153 

Exemption  of  certain  earnings  from  consid- 
eration as  income 3 

Maximum 154,  163 


Old-age  assistance — Continued 
Payments  to  recipients — Continued  p^k* 

State  data 151-155 

State  legislative  or  administrative  action 4, 

22,  155,  163 

Total  amount'- 10,  21,  144-145.  155 

Recipients: 

Disabled 18 

Number 13-14,  21,  145-146 

Resources ^ ■  15 

State  data 146 

State  ability  to  meet  upturn  in  need 153 

States  participating  under  Social  Security  Act, 

number 159 

See  also  Public  assistance. 
Old-age  retirement  and  survivor  insurance: 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 14-19 

Coverage 11 

Financing 25,  28-29,  31-32 

See  also  specific  programs. 


Panama  Canal  Zone,  retirement  system 5 

See  also  Civil-service  retirement. 

Panama,  social  security 5 

Paraguay,  social  insurance 3 

Pay  rolls  covered  under  social  insurance  and  re- 
lated  programs-. 11-12 

Prepayment  medical  care  plans 21-22 

Private  insurance 14,  17-20,  22 

Public  aid   (public  assistance  and  Federal  work 
programs) : 

Expenditures  and  source  of  funds 1,  23-26 

Payments  and  earnings 1,  8,  21-23 

See  also  Public  assistance  and  Work  programs. 
Federal. 
Public  assistance: 

Applications 14, 145,  147-151, 153 

Definition  of  terms  and  explanatory  note 164-165 

Financing: 
Expenditures : 

Assistance 159 

Assistance    and    administration,    by    pro- 
gram  23,  27, 160-163 

Grants  to  States,  Federal 23,26-27 

Source  of  funds 24-26, 159-163 

State  data 26-28, 160-163 

Legislative  changes,  State 4-5,  22, 163-164 

Medical  and  institutional  care 22, 164 

Operations,  highlights 4 

Payments  to  recipients : 

Amount 8-10,  20-21, 144-145, 151, 153-154 

Maximum - 22, 154, 156-158 

State  data 151-153 

Summary  data 145 

Total 144-145 

Recipients: 

Total,  by  program.    See  under  specific  pro- 
grams. 

Unduplicated  total 22 

State  ability  to  meet  upturn  in  need 153 
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Public  assistance — Continued  Page 

See  also  Blind,  aid  to;  Civilian  war  assistance; 
Dependent  children,  aid  to;  Eneniy  aliens,  aid 
to;  General  assistance;   and  Old-age  assist- 
ance. 
Public  debt: 

Interest  on 23 

Social  insurance  trust  fund  investments,  rela- 
tion to 31 

Public  employee  retirement  systems.    See  Federal 
employee  retirement  aiid  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment retirement. 
Public  health  services,  public  expenditures..  3,  22,  25,  27 

Public  roads.  Federal  expenditures 26-27 

Public  works,  Federal  expenditures 23-24 

Publications,  Social  Security  Board 166-169 

R 

Railroad  retirement : 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits,  by  risk 9, 14-20 

Contributions 28-29,  31,  33 

Coverage 10-11, 15,28 

Expenditures 25,  33 

State  data 20 

Trust  fund 30-31,33 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance: 

Applications 13 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 9, 12-13, 18-20 

Contributions 28-30,  34 

Coverage 10-11 

Expenditures 25,  31,  34 

State  data . 20,34 

Trust  fimd  account 30,33-34 

Readjustment  allowances,  servicemen's 9, 

12-13,  18-20,  75,  77,  121-122,  135 

Recreation,  Federal  expenditures 26 

Relief.     See  General  assistance,  Public  aid,  and 
Public  assistance. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 II 

Retirement   insurance.     See   Old-age   retirement 
and  survivor  insurance  and  specific  programs. 

Rhode  Island  sickness  compensation: 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 9,  15,  17-19,  122 

Coverage 18,  28,  122 

Financing___- 25,  28-30,  122,  127 

Roosevelt,  President,  statement  on  social  security-  1 

s 

Savings 8,  14 

Servicemen: 
Demobilization 1,  8 

Dependents'  and  subsistence  allowances 1,  4,  8-9,  16 

Maternity  and  infant  care  of  dependents 22,  25 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefit  rights 6,  70 

Readjustment  allowances 9, 

12-13,  18-20,  75,  77,  121-122,  135 

State  unemployment  insurance  benefit  rights 116, 

121-123,  129 
See  also  Veterans,  provision^  for. 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act: 
Amendment 7 


Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act — Continued  ^^se       . 

Readjustment  allowances 9,       J 

12-13,  18-20,  75,  77,  121-122,  135       1 
Social  insurance  and  related  programs: 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 1,  8-9,  13,  18-19,  22-23 

Contributions  and  taxes 9,  28-29 

Coverage 10-12,  28 

Disability  insurance: 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 17-18 

Coverage 1,  11,  17-18,  21 

Financing 30 

Expenditures  and  source  of  funds 1,  9,  22-26 

Old-age  retirement  and  survivor  insurance: 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 14-19 

Coverage 11 

Financing 25,  28-29,  31-32 

Trust  funds 28-31,  33 

Unemployment  insurance: 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 9,  12-13,  18-20 

Coverage 8,  10-11 

Financing 23,  28-34 

See  also  specific  programs. 

Social  security  account  numbers 36,  60-62,  73 

Social  Security  Act.  See  Blind,  aid  to;  Child 
health  and  welfare  services;  Crippled  chil- 
dren, services  for;  Dependent  children,  aid  to; 
Maternal  and  child  health  services;  Old-age 
and  survivors  insurance;  Old-age  assistance; 
Public  health  services;  and  Unemployment 
insurance  (State  systems>. 

Social  Security  Act,  amendment 6 

Social  security  and  related  programs: 

Developments 1-7 

Expenditures  and  source  of  funds 9,  22-28 

Extension,  recommendations  on 1-2,  4-7 

Grants  to  States,  Federal 26-27 

See  also  Social  insurance  and  related  programs 
and  specific  programs. 

Social  Security  Board  Chairman  reappointed 5 

State  and  local  government  employees,  unem- 
ployment insurance  coverage 117 

State  and  local  government  retirement  programs: 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits,  by  risk 9,  14-18 

Contributions 28-29 

Coverage 11-12,  28 

State  Governors,  statements  on  social  security 1,  5 

Survivor  insurance.  See  Old-age  retirement  and 
survivor  insurance  and  specific  programs. 


Tax   collections,   social   insurance.     See   Contri- 
butions and  taxes  under  Social  insurance  and 
related  programs  and  under  specific  programs. 
Truman,  President,  statements  on  social  security.  4-5,  7 
Trust  funds,  social  insurance.     See  under  Social 
insurance  and  related  programs. 

u 

Unemployment 1,  12,  14,  75,  8li  86-87 

Unemployment  allowances,  veterans' 9, 

13,  18-20,  75,  77.  121-122,  135 
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Unemployment  insurance  (all  programs) :  Page 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 9,  12-13,  18-20 

Coverage 8,  10-11 

Financing 23,   28-34 

See  also  specific  programs. 
Unemployment  insurance  (State  systems) : 

Administration,  Federal  grants  for 23-24,  30-31 

Appeals - 97-100,    135-136 

Applications.    See  Claims,  below. 
Beneficiaries : 

Average  weekly  number 9, 

12-13,  18-19,  75-78,  80-83,  134 

Definition 134 

Exhausting  benefits i 88-90,  135 

State  data . 82,  88-90 

Total  number— 76,  78,  81,  83,  86,  88,  134 

Benefits : 

Average,  total  unemployment.  12-13,  76-77,  82-85,  87 
Cost-of-living  adjustment--  83,  91,  116,  118-120,  129 

Date  first  payable 101 

Dependents' 84,  87,  116,  118-119 

Distribution  by  amount 83-84,  87,  119 

Duration : 

Average  actual—^ 77,  87-90 

Average  potential 89-91 

Maximum  and  minimum 89-91, 

119-122,  128-129,  134 

Uniform  and  variable i 89-91, 

119-120,  122,  128-129,  135 

Exhaustions 88-90,  135 

Ex-servicemen's  rights 116,  121-123 

First  payments —  76,  78,  81,  86,  88,  135 

Formula 117-118,  120-122,  128-129 

Interstate 90-92 

Maximum : 

Potential  annual  amount 121,  128-129 

Weekly  amount—  13,  82-87,  118-122,  128-129,  134 
Minimum : 

Potential  annual  amount 128-129 

Weekly  amount 83-84, 

87,  91,  118-119,  122,  128-129,  134 

Partial  unemployment 121,  135 

Ratio  to  collections 100-102,  137 

State  data 20,  83-92,   101 

State  provisions 12-13, 

17,  82-87,  89-91,  117-122,  128-129 

Total  amount-- 8-9, 

12,  18-20,  23,  76-77,  81,  83,  85,  101,  134 

Weeks  compensated 76,  80-81,  83-84,  86,  92 

Benefit  year 117-118,  134-135 

Claimants : 

Availability  for  work 92-94, 

98-100,  122-123,  126,  133 

Disqualifications 92-97,  123-127,  135 

Eligibility  provisions 92-97,  122-127,  133,  135 

Employment  experience 78-80,  86 

Insured 77,  86-87,  93-95,  133-134 

Number 12,  75,  77-78 

Spells  of  unemployment 81,  86,  133 

Women 81,  92-94,  125-127 

Claims: 
Allowed  and  disallowed ., „  77-78;  13-3-134 


Unemployment  insurance  (State  systems) — Con. 

Claims — Continued  P^se 

Appealed 97-100, 135-136 

Compensable 75,  78,  81, 133 

Continued  (compensable  and  waiting-period) : 

Number 75,  78-81,  89-90,  92, 133 

Ratio  to  covered  employment 77 

Denied 93-94 

Initial  (new  and  additional)--  12,75-81,86,89,133 

Interstate 77,  90-92, 134 

State  data 77-81,  90-92 

Total 75,  78 

Waiting-period 78, 133 

Contributions.    See  under  Financing,  below. 

Covered  employment: 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  employees--  6 

Definition 136-137 

Exclusions 117, 136 

Maritime  workers 117 

Nonprofit  organization  employees 117 

Pay  rolls.     See  Wages,  below. 

Size-of-firm  provisions 108, 116-117, 136 

State  and  local  government  employees 117 

Wages 8,  11-13,  76,  107-116,  136-137 

Workers —  10,  75-76, 107-116, 136-137 

Definitions  of  terms  and  explanatory  note 133-138 

Disqualifications : 

Definition '- 134-135 

Issues  involved—  77,  93-96,  99-100,  123-125,  130-131 

Number 93-95 

Penalty  and  period  involved-  95-97, 123-126, 130-131 

Ratio  to  insured  claimants 93,  95 

State  data 93,95-97 

State  provisions 116, 123-127, 130-131 

Wartime  concepts 94-97, 123-127 

Women  claimants 125-127 

Eligibility  provisions: 

Availability  for  work-  92-94,  98-100, 122-123, 125-126 

Definition  of  eligible  claimant 133 

Wage  and  employment  qualifications 98-100, 

118-119,  122, 128-129 

Waiting-period  provisions 123 

Wartime  concepts  of  availability 92-94, 

122-123, 125-126 
Women  claimants 92-94, 125-126 

Experience  rating: 

Definition 138 

Effect  on  State  revenues 29, 102-105 

Rates 100, 102-104, 127 

State  data 102-105 

State  provisions 7,116,127,132 

Type  of  plan 104-105,116,127,132 

War-risk  provisions..  105-106, 116, 127, 132, 137-138 

Ex-servicemen's  benefit  rights 116,121-123 

Financing : 
Contributions : 

Employee 28-29,  100,  127,  137-138 

Employer 28-29, 

100-101, 103-104,  127,  132, 137-138 

Rate 29,  100,  102-106,  127,  137-138 

Ratio  to  benefits 100-102 

Total.. — . - 28-3.0,  33-34;  100 
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Unemployment  insurance  (State  systems) — Con. 
Financing — Continued 
Contributions — Continued  Paso 

War-risk 105-106, 116, 127, 132, 137-138 

Expenditures.    See  Benefits,  above,  and  Trust 
fund  accounts,  below. 

Experience  rating , 7, 

29, 100,  102-105, 116,  127,  132, 138 

Federal  grants  for  administration 23-24,  30-31 

Funds  available  for  ben-fits 33-34,  77, 100-103 

Interest 34, 101 

State  data 30-32,34,101-105 

State  provisions 116,127,132 

Tax  collections: 

Federal 28-30,  34, 127, 137 

State.    See  Contributions,  above. 

Trust  fund  accounts 24,30,32-34,138 

•      Type  of  fund 127 

War-risk  contributions 105-106, 

116,  127,  132,  137-138 

Interstate  claims  and  benefits 77,  90-92, 134 

Legislative  provisions,  changes  in  State-  3,  82, 116-132 

Operations,  highlights 3 

Size-of-firm  provisions 108, 116-117, 136 

Tax  collections: 

Federal 28-30,  34, 127, 137 

State.     See  Contributions  under  Financing, 
above. 

Trust  fund  accounts 24,30,32-34,138 

Unemployment  of  covered  workers 75,77 

See  also  Claims,  above. 

Veterans'  benefit  rights 116,  121-123 

Wages  in  covered  employment: 

Amount 8,  11-13,  76, 108-109,  111,  113.  115-116 

Average  weekly 83,  86 

Definition 136-137 

Industry  data 109,  111,  113,  115-116 

State  data .—  86,108,113,115-116 

Taxable - 127, 137 

Waiting-period  provisions 123 

War-risk  provisions 105-106, 116, 127, 132, 137-138 

Weeks  compensated 76,  80-81,  83-84,  86,  92 

Workers  in  covered  employment: 

Average  weekly  earnings 1 83,  86 

Definition 136-137 

Distribution  by  specified  provisions  in  State 

laws 119-123, 125, 127 

Industry  data 78,107-115 

Number: 

Monthly 75,  77,  81, 107-114 

Total 10, 107-108 

State  data 77, 

107-109, 112-116, 119-123, 125, 127, 132 
Unemployment  Tax  Act,  Federal: 

Collections 28-30,  34, 127, 137 

Coverage 6, 116-117 

Unemployment  trust  fund 30-34, 138 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  social  secu- 
rity   2 

United  Nations 4,  7 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration ._ ... ..*».^,....^^-^ =.  7 


U.  S.  Employment  Service:  Pase 

Placements,  nonfarm 7,139-142 

Return  to  State  control 5-7 

Transfer  to  Department  of  Labor 6, 139 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  contributions 2 

V 

V-day,  VE-day,  VJ-day 3,  5 

Veterans,  Federal  provisions  for: 

Beneficiaries  and  benefits 6,  8-9, 14-20, 122 

Bonus 8-9 

Civil-service    retirement,    credit    for    military 

service 7 

Employment  service  placements 139-140, 142-143 

Expenditures 9,  22-23,  25 

Legislation 3,6-7 

Medical  care 3,7,22 

Readjustment  allowances,  unemployment  and 

self-employment 9, 

12-13, 18-20,  75,  77,  121-122,  135 

State  data 20,139,142 

State  unemployment  insurance  rights 116, 121-123 

See  also  Servicemen. 
Vocational  rehabilitation,  public  expenditures 25 


w 

Wages  and  salaries: 
Covered  by  social  insurance  and  related  pro- 
grams   11-12 

Total 8-9, 11-12 

War  activities.  Federal  expenditures 22-23 

War  emergency  programs: 

Civilian  war  assistance 25, 158, 165 

Civilian  war  benefits 25 

Emergency  maternity  and  infant  care 22,  25 

Enemy  aliens,  aid  to 5,25,159,165 

War  Manpower  Commission,  termination 6, 139 

War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  Act,  bill  to 

amend 6 

War  Shipping  Administration,  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  contributions  and  appeals 2-3 

Wartime  Health  and  Education  Subcommittee  re- 
port on  medical  care 1 

Welfare    and    health    services,    public    expendi- 
tures  - - 22,  24-27 

Widows,  source  of  income 14-17 

See   also   Beneficiaries   and  Benefit   payments 
under  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 
Work  programs,  Federal: 

Earnings  and  persons  employed 9-10,  21 

Expenditures 23,25-26 

Work  Projects  Administration,  earnings  and  per- 
sons employed 10,  21 

Workmen's  compensation: 

Benefits,  by  risk 9, 16-18 

Contributions 30 

Coverage 18,  21 

Expenditures 21,25 

.   Medical  costs 21 
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Through  representation  on  the  Yearbook  Advisory  Committee  and  through  prepara- 
tion or  review  of  specific  materials,  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion concerned  with  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  on  social  security  and  related 
programs  contributed  toward  this  Yearbook.  Two  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics — the  Division  of  Coordination  Studies  and  the  Division  of  Finance  and 
Economic  Studies — contributed  the  section  on  social  security  and  the  national  economy 
which  precedes  the  program  sections;  the  latter  division  also  prepared  the  text  on  financial 
factors  in  old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  Major  responsibility  for  text  and  tables  of 
program  sections  was  carried  by  the  analysis  and  statistics  divisions  of  the  bureaus  con- 
cerned with  program  operations — the  Analysis  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance;  the  Program  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security;  and 
the  Division  of  Statistics  and  Analysis  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  Material  on 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  was  furnished  by  the  Reports  and  Analysis  Division,  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  Department  of  Labor.  The  Division  of  Publications  and  Review, 
Office  of  the  Commissioner,  as  in  previous  years,  carried  general  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning, organizing,  correlating,  reviewing,  and  editing  all  material  and  seeing  the  volume 
through  the  press.  That  division  also  prepared  the  summary  of  significant  events  and 
developments  in  1945,  the  list  of  recent  publications,  and  the  index. 


